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Thr  sub-title  of  this  volume  intlicatOfl  Bufficiontly 
tt«  Rcopn  and  purpose.  Whilo  thero  exist  many 
admirublo  aaaays,  commcntariuH,  and  general  inlro- 
doctions  to  the  study  of  DAoto,  I  am  not  aware  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  an  exposition,  canto  by  canto, 
as  simple  and  popular  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
allows.  Such  an  exposition  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  supply.  A  glance  will  show  that  I  have  written, 
not  for  Dante  scholarD.  but  for  that  lar^^e  and  in- 
rrcaaing  class  of  general  readers  who  wish  to  make 
aci)uaiutance  with  the  great  Italian  poet,  but  find 
almost  insuperable  diflSculties,  partly  in  his  mystical 
tyinbolism  and  partly  in  the  innumerable  reforonceg 
to  contomporary  mou  and  events,  now  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten.  While  it  is  vain  to  pretend  that 
these  difficulties  can  be  charmed  out  of  existunco,  I 
have  tried  to  make  them  us  little  of  a  stumbling- 
block  as  possible.  My  chief  aim  has  been  to  bring 
oat  the  general  scope  of  Dante's  ethical  teaching. 
For  this  purpo-ie  I  have  avoided  entangling  either 
myself  or  the  reader  in  mere  niceties,  ingenuities, 
and  intricacies  of  interpretation,  in  wbtcb  too 
fraqaently  Dante  scholars  are  tomptod  to  forget 
the  broad  outliae«  of  their  master's  meaning.    To 
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many  readers  the  punishments  of  the  Inferno  are 
little  more  than  bo  manjr  arbitrary  and  meaningless 
tortures,  suggested  by  the  play  of  a  powerful  but 
savage  mediwval  imngiuation ;  uud  I  have  tried 
to  remove  this  utterly  false  impression.  Once  we 
understand  Dante's  Hyrabolism,  his  terrible  picture 
of  pain  are  seen  to  be  the  visible,  material,  and  syi 
bolic  forms  in  which  he  shadows  forth  the  natum 
and  inevitable  moral  and  spiritual  i>«suc«  of  iX 
various  sins.  Hell  as  on  external  place  may 
may  not  exist ;  hut  he  compels  as  to  feel  its 
reality  ao  a  state  of  the  wicked  and  impenitent 
soul,  by  showing  us  the  awful  n)«oil  of  its  own 
evil  on  it«elf. 

The  interpretation  given  has  no  special  claim  to 
originality.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  regarded  it 
as  part  of  the  duty  of  an  expositor  of  Dante  to 
avail  bimsotf  as  widely  as  possible  of  help  from 
previous  workers  in  the  same  field,  and  to  he  more 
anxious  to  discover  the  true  meaning  than  to  set 
forth  any  private  interpretation  of  hie  own.  I  have 
to  some  extent  acknowledged  my  obligatious  in 
the  footnotes,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  name 
every  author  to  whom  one  is  indebted.  Vernon's 
Readings  on  the  Inftmo  and  Tnynbee's  Dante  Dic- 
tioriat-y  have  been  specially  holpfal.  The  references 
to  Dante's  own  works  are  from  Dr.  Moore's  Oxford 
edition.  Hpciakiug  gonurully,  the  truuslntion  of  the 
Comynedia  quoted  18  LougfoUow'*,  of  the  Convito 
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UiitB  Hiltard'g,  of  tbe  Vita  JVuotu  Rossotti's.  and 
of  tbe  De  Monarckia  Cburob's;  but  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  in  every  inntance  to  keep 
rigidly  to  the  ipaiimma  verba  of  these  versions. 
Constant  roferonco  has  bwn  mnde  throughout  the 
expoitition  to  tbe  writings  of  Duutc's  great  ethical 
aatboritiee,  Ariatotie  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  but 
my  chief  aim  has  been  to  make  Dante  bis  own  inter- 
preter. His  principal  works  are  so  interwoven  with 
one  anothur  that  any  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  In/nmo  must  buor  a  constant  reference,  not  only 
to  the  Purgatm-io  and  Paradiao,  but  also  to  the  Vita 
JVuova,  the  Contn'^o,  the  De  StonarchiOt  and  the 
Ltttern,  One  value  of  this  reference  is  that  interest 
is  enlisted  in  Dante's  works  as  a  whole. 

Whether  my  hope  of  completing  the  exposition 
of  the  poem  be  ever  fultilled,  it  would  bo  a  pleaanre 
to  think  that  the  present  volume  has  induced  some 
readers  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  infinitely 
fairer  and  nobler  universe  of  spirit  unfolded  in  the 
Pttrgatorio  and  Paradiao.  No  man  understands 
Dante  until  be  has  climbed  with  him  the  'longer 

stairway." 

JOHN  S.  OABROIX. 


iHNIXrAIU  Nbwuahimi,  Glasoow, 
ffotvmbfr  ItNS. 
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Onh  of  the  principal  difHculties  in  writing  m  life  of  D&a«TUinty  of 
Dante  ariics  from  iho  phenomenat  nature  of  bis  ' 
mind.  Thore  ia  no  poot  of  the  first  rank  whose 
writings  ate  so  full  of  hia  own  personality:  the 
hUtory  of  Florence,  of  Italy,  tor  that  matter  of 
the  uuiverso,  viiible  and  invisible,  crystatlizos  round 
himsolf  and  his  fortuncfi.  Our  firat  thought  is  that 
thta  will  make  the  writing  of  hia  life  an  easy  task, 
trat  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  very  structure  of 
Dante's  mind  half  reveals  and  half  coQC«aU  tbo 
facta.  'Hia  nature,'  aaya  Lowell,  'waa  one  in  which, 
n»  in  Hwedenborg's,  a  clear  practical  understanding 
was  continually  streamed  over  by  the  northern  lights 
of  mynticiHro.''  No  man  ever  naw  facts  with  clearer 
eyes,  but  also  no  man  over  bud  a  more  tantalizing 
geniaa  for  concealing  them  under  a  veil  of  allegory, 
Tb«  reault  is  that  while  bis  writings  are  full  to  over- 
flowing of  the  events  of  hia  life,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  what  exactly  the  events  are, — 
how  much  is  fact,  how  much  figure. 

A  further  difficulty  springs  from  the  difference 
between  hia  contemporaries'  estimate  of  Dante  and 
our  own,  a  difference  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  us  his 

>  Eaar  ***■  D^nt*.  Ami>ni/  my  Book*. 
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ago  livM  through  him  find  through  him  alone.  Som 
obscure  Florentine  becomes  immortal  because  Dnnt« 
names  him.  a  Council  meeting  intc-resting  WcauHO 
Uante  waA  present,  a  battle  memorable  because  Dante 
fought  at  it.  But  of  all  thU  his  contemporariea 
knew  nothing.  No  prophetic  instinct  warned  them 
that  the  exile,  driven  about  liko  a  battered  hulk  by_ 
'  the  dry  winda  of  poverty,'  was  one  concerning  whonj^^ 
future  generations  would  ranaack  ail  Italy  to  dis- 
cover one  little  fact,  and  that  wherever  his  feet 
had  wandered  would  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
No  oou  dreamed  that  it  would  be  worth  whilu  to 
preserve  any  record  of  hia  deeds  or  journeyingB. 
When,  a  generation  or  two  later,  men  began  to 
auspeot  the  greatness  of  the  spirit  that  bad  walked 
amongat  them,  it  wan  too  late :  the  factii  were  irr»- 
ooverably  gone,  like  the  Syhil'fi  leaves  upon  the 
wind,  and  Httie  remained  but  the  myth*  and  legends 
whiuh  gather  round  every  groat  name.  Theso, 
begun  by  the  inveterate  romancer  Boccaccio,  have 
been  handed  down  as  history  from  commentator  to 
commentator,  until  now  tt  is  almoiit  impoKitible  to 
disentangle  fact  from  fiction.  'A  contplete  bio- 
graphy of  the  poet,' doclHres  ScartaKzini,  'free  from 
gap4i  and  properly  rounded  off,  cannot  be  written 
in  the  existing  state  of  scientific  research."  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  this  uncertainty.  The  birgcr 
outlines  of  the  life  are  not  doubtful;  and,  after  all, 
the  real  life  of  Dante  consists  far  less  in  its  external 
eventa  than  in  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
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they  rou»ed  in  hiii  mind  and  soul.  It  is  only  the 
larger  outlines  which  can  be  here  attempted,  especi- 
ally aa  these  become  viatble,  more  or  Ie«iii  dimly, 
through  the  veil  of  his  own  writingi). 

Dante — or.  to  give  the  full  form.  Durante — Alighicri  Dww'a  nnii; 
wu  boTD  in  Florence  in  the  year  1365.  The  month  ''^"••■ 
was  Hay,  but  the  «xAct  day  is  uncertain.  In  the 
Pttraditto  (xxii.  106-117)  he  telle  us  that  he  *  first  felt 
the  Tuscan  air*  under  the  sign  of  Gemini,  to  which 
bo  owed  all  his  genius,  '  whatsoever  it  may  be.'  In 
12S5  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun  entered  this 
sign  on  May  18,  and  left  it  on  June  17.  Danto's 
birthday  therefore  lie))  between  these  two  dates; 
and  the  30tb  of  May  has  been  Huggesied  as  being 
^e  /rafci  of  Lucia,  his  patron  satnt,  who  comes  to 
bifl  aid  more  than  once  in  the  Commedia.*  Of  his 
ancestors  almost  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  homcMton: 
himself  tolls  us.  In  the  Heavun  of  Mars  he  meets |e!»m^tT). 
his  crusadiag  forefather,  Cacciaguida,  and  confesses 
that  even  in  Paradise  he  could  not  restrain  a  thrill 
of  pride  for  'our  poor  nobility  of  blood.'  This 
Oac^aguidn  was  bis  great-great-grandfather,  who 
Joined  the  Emperor,  Oonrad  ill..  In  the  disastrous 
8e<!ond  Crusade  for  which  St,  Bernard  was  re- 
sponsible, was  knighted  by  him  for  his  noble  deeds, 
and  laid  down  bis  life  for  Holy  Land.  Ele  gives 
Daote  an  outline  of  his  life : 

'  In  your  luicicnt  I}a]>UKt0ry  at  onco 

(Thri)itj*n  and  Okocia^ida  !  became. 

Uorontu  was  taj  brother  and  Ell»eo ; 

liy  wlftf  ctuue  U>  m<>  fmio  ViU  di  Pudo, 

■  I»f.  U.H-I1T;  l*tuii.  in. -UMBl    St.  Bornanl  poiouout  herplMa  In 
tlwBoMorpMadl»«(7\if.  xxxli.  iaS-iaB>    $00  aIm>  pp.  W.  «a 
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And  from  he>r  Uiv  inirnntn«  wns  derived. 

I  followwl  nfMrwanl  the  Emfwrut  Courad. 

And  lu-  tM>girt  uxv  of  hie  chivalry. 

So  much  by  good  work  c-junr  I  into  gtuoc 

Aiter  hitn  f  wnnt  'gAinut  thv  iuiqiiitjr 

(>f  that  liiw,  wliciHu  penpli-  doth  usurp 

Vour  Jusl  poBH^SBiun.  through  lb«  Ptutor'n  fttnlt. 

Then*  vm  I  at  the  hand*  of  that  foul  folk 

UiMwathaid  of  thfi  diioititrul  world. 

Th«  lore  of  vrbieb  full  nuuijr  asoul  b«foa1>. 

And  came  from  lUArLf  rdom  unto  this  pMicc' ' 

CacciaguidaV  wife  is  supposed  to  havo  b(Hin  one  of 
the  Aiighieri  of  Ferrara,  and  it  ia  iutercstiDg 
know  that  it  ia  from  her  Dante's  surname  comos.' 
From  tbe  mention  of  Eliseo,  Boccaccio  asserts  that 
he  wa.t  dei«cended  from  the  Elisoi,  an  ancient  Roman 
family,  but  of  this  thero  is  no  proof.  When  Dante 
aBk»  for  further  information  of  his  ancestors,  Cacci 
guida  declines  to  give  it : 

*  SufHcc  it  of  iDf  fortx^arii  to  he»r  thin ; 
\Vbn  ihi-f  wi'itr,  and  wbeoco  Uicj'  hither  cuu«, 
8Ilenc«  ia  more  honounthli-  tluiu  BpvAch.''' 
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It  is  impossible  to  Ray  with  any  certainty  the  reason 
for  this  strange  reticence.  It  may  be  a  confession 
of  Dante's  own  ignorance;  but  from  its  context  it 
seems  rather  the  silence  of  humility  which  befits 
Paradine.  Fi'om  other  passages  it  appears  certain 
that  Danto  believed  himself  to   be  of  the  ancient. 

'  Par.  X9. 131-lis. 

*  Tbe  ilerivalloa  of  Alighlrri.  or  Aldlghiari,  has  MMulMd  the  Ii 
K«Dult7  o(  comoimilittoTs.    Fedcni  mytt  confidently  It  Is  'a  OwmH 
namn.  and  toMt  probably  derirod  bi»in  "JUiUfltir,"  wbkh  has  aboat^ 
the  Hunc  ligalAcaaDS  as  the   word   "Sbaktmpmn,"   rimdIiic  "the 
ml«r  o(  Ibc  apMr."'     Otb»r«  (lerlve  It  traiD  alga.  tli«  ata-vood  In 
which  tba  awanpy  ralWy  of  the  Fo  alMnnda. 

*  Par,  ztL  48-tf. 
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stock;'  but  Cacciagruida  refuses  to  encour- 
age this  pride  of  blood.  It  is  probably  aa  a  warning 
against  it  tbut  he  tells  liim  how  hii4  own  Ron,  Dante's 
great-grAudfutb»r,  Aligbioro,  has  been  circling  the 
Terrace  of  Pride  on  Mount  Purgatory  for  oiore  than 
A  haDdred  years.'  The  only  other  member  of  the 
house  named  if  one  of  whom  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  be  proud— a  corUiiu  Gcri  del  Bello,  a  Brat 
cousin  of  Dante's  father,  a  quarrelsome  man  who 
stirred  up  strife  among  the  Saccbetti,  and  wae 
stabbed  for  his  pains  by  a  member  of  that  family. 
In  the  Bolgia  of  tho  Hchismatint  in  tbe  Eighth  Circle 
of  Hell,  Vii-gil  saw  him  pointing  threateningly  at 
Dante  for  having  left  his  death  unavenged.* 

OF  his  parents  Dsntu  makes  no  mention  whatever,  Bit  Parents.^ 
except  in  tbe  most  indirect  way.  His  father  is  said 
to  have  been  a  notary  of  Florence.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  Dante  was  the  son  of  bis  Brst  wife, 
Bella,  of  whose  family  nothing  whatever  seems  to 
be  certainly  known.  A  single  line  in  the  Commedia 
ia  ber  only  memorial.* 

Tbe  great  and  decisive  event  of  Dante's  boyhood,  Butrioaui] 
yonth,  and  early  manhood— indeed,  of  his  whole  life  nuoua. 
— was  his  love  of  Beatrice,  narrated  in  his  first  work, 
the  ViUt  M(otY(.  The  title  indicates,  doubtless,  the 
new  existence  into  which  this  great  passion  ushered 
him.  The  story  is  told  with  a  peculiar  ethereal 
aod  dreamlike  purity  and  beauty;  and  indeed  it  is 

'  tnf.  XT.  7»-T«.  •«.  '  Par.  *v.  91-m. 

<  tti^.  xxlx.  l-M.    Sor  pn««S90. 

'  ftif.vm.n.  Coinp.  (.'«w.l.l3.wli«m,KpeiU:tngo(  lbob«n*flUhe 
hitd  pcm-IvimI  Cram  lit«  native  toDgnc.  tw  Mf*:  'tbln  my  \uigango 
{t'oiffart)  vif  the  unltar  of  inf  jMRtiU,  wbo^iolw  with  It,  .  .  .  tuid 
(bna  WM  one  o(  Ibc  »um*  o(  atf  bcln^' 
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largely  oomponed  of  dreams.  It  consists  of  a  sories 
of  poems  iDt«rpreted  by  a  profle  commeDtary.  Nor- 
ton hn»  shown  that  the  hook  in  most  ftymmetrically 
coiistructod,  and  fails  into  thruo  diviitioiiR  of  ton 
pooms  each.'  The  first  {sections  i.-xvi.)  relates  the 
be^nning  of  bis  love  and  its  extraordinary  effects 
upon  himself.  He  saw  this  '  younge.^^i  of  the  Angels ' 
for  the  first  time  when  she  was  at  the  beginning, 
and  he  at  tbo  end,  of  their  ninth  year.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  met  her  in  the  street,  and  for 
the  first  time  received  her  salutation.  It  threw 
him  into  a  dream  of  terror  and  of  joy.  Love,  a  lord 
of  terrible  aspect  outwardly  but  full  of  joy  within, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  cloud  of  fire,  bearing  in  hie 
arms  '  the  Lady  of  the  salutation,*  asleep,  and 
covered  with  a  blood-red  doth.  In  his  baud  he  held 
[>ant«'H  own  heart  which  was  all  on  fire,  and, 
awaking  the  lady,  bo  forced  her  to  eat  it.  which 
■he  did  as  one  in  fear.  'Then,  having  waited  again 
a  Rpaoe,  all  bis  joy  waa  turned  into  most  bitter 
weeping;  and  as  he  wept  he  gathered  the  lady  into 
his  arms,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  ho  wont  with  her 
up  towards  heaven :  whvraby  such  a  groat  anguish 
vame  upon  me  that  my  light  slumber  could  not 
endure  through  it,  hut  was  suddenly  broken.'*  It  is 
obviously  hia  first  premonition  of  the  early  death  of 
iieatrlco.  Tbo  dream  madu  him  a  poet :  he  related  it 
in  tbo  first  Sonuut  of  The  New  Life,  which  be  sent  to 
tbo  famous  poets  of  the  day  for  their  interpretation. 
One  of  the  answers  came  in  a  Sonnet  from  Guido 

■  8m  Bm*;  -On  ih»  MnieUira  ol  (hu  Vita  Nuors*  In  CbAriM  E. 
Horton'K  TnuuWUdi  of  J%*  ffno  lift.  pp..  ns-lM. 

■  V.  N.  Itl.    til*  pMMgnt  qoaWd  «•  from  RoMeltf*  UmiaUllon. 
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GarKlcaoti.  whom  Danto  henceforth  called  '  the  fir»t 
amooit  his  friends.''  To  conceal  hia  love  he  tells  as  that 
he  naed  sereral  Udieii  an  Dcreena,  and  with  Kuch  an- 
b^^7  saeeiMS  that  Beatrice,  hearing  rumours  which 
'aamnedtomisfamchimof  vice,'  denied  him  her  ttalu* 
tfttion,  and  even  mocked  him  at  a  marriage  festivity. 
The  •eooad  division  of  the  Vita  \uova  extends 
bom  ««otion  xvii.  to  seotiou  xxx.  The  refusal  by 
BMktrice  of  her  salutation  which  bad  hitherto  been 
Ub  highest  bliss,  made  him  resoWe  to  fall  back  upon 
rther  beatitude  which  could  never  fail :  be  begins 
matter' — materin  nuova — 'more  noble  than  the 
liofgolog.'  He  has  spoken  sufficiently  of  himself 
and  bU  condition ;  be  will  henceforth  speak  only 
of  hia  lady's  praise.  But  mingling  with  this  praise 
eoOM  mwwed  prt^muuitious  of  her  early  death.  A 
•ieknass  falls  upon  himself,  and,  musing  on  the  frail 
tiu«ttd  of  his  own  life,  the  thought  suddenly  came: 
*  Of  neeoesity  it  muat  be  that  the  most  gentle  BeAtnce 
•ball  w»ae  time  die.'  In  the  delirium  of  his  sickmits 
tw  ha«  a  TiftioQ  of  her  passing  to  Paradise.  '  And  at 
tbe  first,  it  seemed  to  mo  that  I  saw  certain  faces  of 
k«n  iritb  their  hair  loosened,  which  called  out  to 
"Thoa  shalt  surely  die";  after  the  which,  other 
lee r  ibie  and  unknown  appearances  said  unto  me, 
■*Thou  art  dead."  At  length,  as  my  phantasy  held  on 
ia  ita  wanderings.  1  came  to  hv  I  knew  not  where, 
ftod  to  behold  a  throng  of  dishcvuUod  Indies  wonder- 
foUy  sad,  who  kept  going  hither  and  thither  weeping. 

l\aDatiUatidhUCtrtirtnM.UXnlhr<!e  at  Ummc  f«ptl«S: 

Oik—irs  (p.  Ul\  ClM  da  PUtola'a  (p..  tSS).  and  Ouit«  ds 

(p.  ta^    Tbi  lut  UUs  UanU  to  canaolt  a  duotor  tor  tucb 
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Then  the  sun  went  out,  bo  that  the  stars  shuwed 
themselvea,  and  they  were  of  such  a  colour  that 
I  know  they  must  be  weeping:  and  it  seemed 
to  mo  that  the  birdH  fell  dead  out  of  the  sky, 
and  that  thoru  wore  {jreat  earthquakes.  With 
that,  while  I  wondered  in  my  trance,  and  was  filled 
with  a  g^evous  fear,  I  conceived  that  a  certain 
friend  came  unto  me  and  said  :  "  Hast  thou  not 
heard?  She  that  was  thine  excellent  lady  hath 
been  taken  out  of  life."  Then  I  began  to  weep  very 
piteously;  and  not  only  in  mine  imagination,  but 
with  mine  eyes,  which  were  wet  with  tears.  And  I 
seemed  to  look  towards  Heaven,  and  to  behold  a 
multitude  of  angels  who  were  returning  upwards, 
having  before  them  an  exceedingly  white  cloud :  and 
these  angels  were  singing  together  gloriously,  and 
the  words  of  their  song  were  these:  "  Oaanna  in 
excebiin  " ;  and  there  was  no  more  that  I  heard.  Then 
my  heart  that  was  so  full  of  love  said  unto  me :  "  It 
is  true  that  our  lady  lieth  dead  " ;  and  it  soomod  to 
mo  that  I  wont  to  look  upon  the  body  wherein  that 
blessed  and  most  noble  spirit  had  had  \ia  abiding- 
place.  And  so  strong  was  this  idle  imagining,  tliat 
it  made  me  to  behold  my  lady  in  death ;  who«v  head 
aertaia  ladies  seemed  to  be  covering  with  s  white 
veil;  and  who  was  so  humble  of  her  aspect  that  it 
wus  as  though  shu  had  said,  "  1  have  attained  to  loolc 
on  the  beginning  of  peace.'"'  It  was  not  long  till  th 
vision  waa  f  ultllled.  A  canzone  which  he  was  writin 
in  her  praiflo  is  suddonty  broken  off  with  thu  upL-u- 
tng  words  of  the  Lamentation*  of  Jeremiah:  Quomodo 

>  r.AT.xxUL 
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I  civitas  plena  poptUo  !  facta  est  q\uui  vidua 
domina  gentium!  'I  was  still  occupied  with  thiB 
poem  (baviog  composed  thereof  only  the  above 
written  stanza,)  when  the  Lord  (iod  of  justice  <?alled 
my  most  gracious  Indy  unto  Himself,  that  she  might 
be  glorious  under  the  banner  of  that  blessed  Queen  I 
Mary,  whose  name  had  always  a  deep  reverence  in 
the  words  of  holy  Beatrice.' ' 

The  final  sections  (xxxi.-xliii.)  take  up  a  new  ne  douu 
theme — niuma  maUria — the  various  phases  of  his 
grief,  the  greatest  grief  of  all  being  a  temptation  to 
forget  it :  ■  O  last  regret,  regret  can  die  ! '  One  day 
struggling  with  hi«  sorrow,  and  looking  up  in  fear 
Imt  be  wa«  observod, '  I  saw,'  be  says,  '  a  young  and 
very  beautiful  hidy,  who  was  gazing  upon  me  from 
a  window  with  a  gaze  full  of  inty,  so  that  the  very 
sum  of  pity  appeared  gathered  together  in  her.'  She 
reminded  him  of  bis  own  '  mo«t  noble  ludy  who  was 
wont  to  be  of  H  like  paleness.'  His  eyes  began  to 
be  gladdened  with  bor  cuuipuny  ovurmuch,  and  he 
earaad  them  bitterly  for  their  inconstancy.  The 
struggle  was  decided  by  another  vision :  '  There  rose 
up  in  me  on  a  certain  day,  about  the  ninth  hour,  a 
strong  viiiible  pbant»»y,  wherein  I  seemed  to  behold 
the  most  gracious  Beatrice,  habited  in  that  crimson 
raiment  which  she  had  worn  when  I  had  first  beheld 
hor ;  also  she  appeared  to  me  of  the  same  tender  ago 
aa  then.  Whereupon  1  fell  into  a  deep  thought  of 
bar;  and  my  memory  ran  ba«k,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  onto  all  those  matters  in  the  which 
she  had  borne  a  part;  and  my  heart  began  painfully 

>  V.  X.  xjti>. 
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to  rspoDt  of  tli6  doffiro  by  which  it  had  so  basely  lei 
lt«elf  be  posaesned  during  bo  many  days,  contrnry  to 
the  coQstAncy  of  reaaon.  And  then,  this  evil  dosiro 
being  quit«  gone  from  me,  r11  my  thoughts  turned 
again  unto  their  excellent  Beatrice.  And  I  any  moat , 
truly  that  from  that  hour  I  thought  couBtantly  of 
her  mtb  the  whole  humbled  and  ashamed  hoart.' ' 
A  final  vision  determined  him  to  say  no  more  until 
he  could  write  of  her  what  had  never  been  writtei 
of  any  woman.  The  reference  is.  without  doubt,  to 
the  Divina  Commedia.'' 

It  ifl  impossible  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
problem  of  the  identity  of  Beatrice;  each  reader  will 
decide  it  according  to  the  general  conception  which 
he  forms  of  Dante  and  his  works.  The  idea,  how 
ever,  that  she  was  a  mere  spiritual  abstraction  is 
quite  iQconsifltent  with  Dante's  genius.  However 
much  he  might  allogoriiw,  it  lay  in  the  very  nature 
of  bis  mind  to  start  from  acme  concrete  and  literal 
fact.*  Tradition,  following  Boccaccio  and  Dante's 
own  son,  Pietro,  ha»  identi6ed  her  with  Beatrice, 
(laughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  a  wealthy  and  much 
otiteomod  citizen  of  Florence ;  and  we  kuow  that  in 
12S7  this  lady  married  Simone  de'  Bardi,  and  died  on 
ilune  8,  1290,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Whether  it 
w»H  Bitatrice  Portlnnri  or  another,  it  is  plain  that 
from  iho  first  Dante '8  iiiteusoly  mystical  imagination 
began  to  invest  her  with  strange  symbolic  meaning 

1  F.  It.  il.  ■  The  puMict  U  quoMd  on  pi,  48. 

'  F«d«Ri  iPant*  and  hU  Tiun.  Xfi!  n.)  poUtta  otit  Uuit  '  1(  BMtrloa 
wan  •  nolainn  iumI  lUl^garlc  nuno,  II»Qt«  oarer  woiiU  hnvi>  uiird  tbo 
Uadw  libfaravlMlan  o(  "  81m, '  and  apolian  ot  her  Id  the  mu«  brtntli 
wlUi  "  Vuins"  (Jennie).  Gulito'ii  lovc.'u  he  dOMlnSoiuiet  xiv.  o(  the 
rUd  iVuot<a(McUanxxlv.)aildliiSoniuit  xxzn.   Sc*  abo /^r,  tIL  14. 
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and  eorraspotidoncea,  In  her,  he  says,  Homer'B  h«t  rmu- 
words  are  fulfilled:  'She  aeemed  not  to  be  the^™* 
daughter  of  inort«l  man,  but  of  God.'  Her  eulutn- 
tioD  destroyed  every  evil  passion  :  '  When  she  ap- 
peared in  any  place,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  hope 
of  her  excellent  salutation,  that  there  was  no  man 
mine  enemy  any  longer ;  and  ttiioli  warmth  of  charity 
came  upon  mo  that  mo»t  certainly  in  that  moment 
I  would  have  pardoned  whosoever  had  done  me 
an  iDJary.'  'This  excellent  lady  came  at  laitt  into 
Raeh  favour  with  all  men,  that  when  t«hc  passed 
anywhere  folk  ran  to  behold  her;  which  thing  was 
a  deep  ^oy  to  me;  and  when  she  drew  near  onto 
any,  BO  much  truth  and  aimpleness  entered  into  bis 
heart,  that  he  dared  neither  to  lift  his  eyes  nor  to 
retarn  her  salutation :  and  unto  this  many  who  have 
felt  it  can  bear  witness.  She  wont  along  crowned ' 
and  clothed  witbhumility, showing  no  whit  of  pride 
in  at]  that  she  heard  and  saw  :  and  when  she  had 
gone  by,  it  was  said  of  many,  "  This  is  not  a  Woman, 
but  one  of  the  beautiful  angels  of  Hearen";  and 
there  were  some  that  said,  "This  ia  surely  a  miraclej 
bleasod  be  the  Ix>rd,  who  hath  power  to  work  thus 
marvpllously."*'  Her  death  completed  the  process 
oFjiptritual  idcalizntioij  -she  is  transformed  into  *a 
miracle  whoso  only  root  is  the  Holy  Trinity."  He 
explains  why  the  number  nine  is  eo  friondly  toBMirt««uid 
Beatrice:  '  I  nay,  then,  that  according  to  the  division  hum. 
of  time  in  Italy,  her  most  noble  spirit  departed  from 
among  us  In  the  first  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  < 
month;  and  according  to  tfau  division  of  time  in 
'  V.Mil-.xxvl. 
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Syria,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  ytMV:  aeeing  that 
Tismim,  which  with  ait  \s  October,  is  there  the  first 
month.  Alfio  »bo  was  t<kk«n  from  among  tis  in  that 
year  of  our  reckoning  (to  wit,  of  the  years  of  onr 
Lord)  in  which  the  perfect  number  waa  nine  times 
multiplied  within  that  century  wherein  she  was 
born  into  Ihu  world :  wliich  t»  to  say,  the  thirteenth 
century  of  Christiana. 

'And  touching  the  reason  why  this  number  wa«  so 
closely  allied  unto  her,  it  may  peradventure  be  this. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  (and  also  to  the  Ohristif 
verity,)  the  revolving  beuvens  are  nine;  and  accor< 
ing  to  the  common  opinion  among  astrologers,  th< 
nine  heavens  together  have  influence  over  the  oartb.' 
Wherefore  it  would  appear  that  this  number  was  thus 
allied  unto  her  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  that,  at 
her  birth,  all  these  nine  heavens  were  at  perfc 
unity  with  each  other  as  to  tbeir  influence.  This  is' 
one  reason  that  may  be  brought :  but  more  narrowly 
considering,  and  according  to  the  infallible  truth, 
this  number  was  her  own  self:  that  is  to  say.  by 
similitude.  As  thus.  Tbe  number  three  is  the  root 
of  the  number  nine  ;  seeing  that  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  number,  buing  multiplied 
merely  by  itself,  it  produceth  nine,  as  we  manifestly 
perceive  that  three  times  three  are  ninu.  Thua, 
throe  being  of  itself  the  eflicient  of  nine,  and  the 
Great  Efficient  of  Miracles  being  of  Himself  Three 
Persons  (to  wit:  the  Father,  tlie  Son.  and  tbo  Holy 
Spirit),  which,  being  Three,  are  aJ«o  One: — this  lady 
was  ttoi^ompauiod  by  the  number  nine  to  tbe  end 
that  men  might  clearly  perceive  her  to  be  a  nine, 
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chat  is,  a  miracle,  whose  only  root  ta  Che  Holy  ^ 
Triuity.  It  may  be  tbaC  a  more  tiubtle  person  would 
find  for  this  thiof;  a  rea^iun  of  grcator  subtloty:  but 
such  is  the  reason  that  I  find,  and  that  liketh  me 
beat.' '  The  *  more  subtle  person  '  is  perhapii  one  of 
Doote's  commentatorH. 

Those  writers  who  regard  Beatrice  as  a  more  w  CwiWfo— 
abHiraction,  say  for  Theology  or  tho  Church,  appeal'*'^**'"**' 
to  the  Contjito.  Dante's  second  groat  work,  which 
ondonbtedly  has  an  intimate  and  mysterious  con- 
nectina  with  the  Vita  iVttovti.  When  it  was  written 
is  very  uncertain — probably  at  various  dates  during 
tho  «arUor  years  of  hio  exile.'  Danto's  original  in- 
tention was  to  take  fourteen  of  his  c«n;»>ni  and  I 
write  on  each  a  commentary,  thus  forming,  as  one 
says,  a  kind  of  treasury  of  universal  knowledge  in 
fourteen  books.  The  plan  was  never  carried  beyond 
the  fourth,  Book  I.  being  an  introduction  to  the 
whole.  It  is  called  the  Convito  or  Banquet,  because  it 
was  I>ante*s  wish  to  spread  a  feast  of  wisdom,  '  bread  ~ 
of  the  augels,'  for  the  multitude,  tho  unlearned 
crowd,  who  else  must  'feed  in  common  with  tho 
sheep.'  It  is,  in  short,  as  Wickstood  naya,  'an 
attempt  to  throw  into  popular  form  the  matter  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatises  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  ' 
Tbomas  Aquinas,'  and  is  therefore  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  interpretation  of  the  Commedia, 
which  cannot  bo  fully  understood  without  it.  As  iiarviAUoni 
already  said,  its  relation  to  the  Vita  Nuova  is  at  once  ^J'owa.'' 

t  F.ff.xxx.  Fm-TUioln,  orTUmlm.  ulto^settl  hu  It,  MoorarMds 
Tlsrln,  tbii  SjTlnD  ioodCI)  Tlxj7n.  na  Ki^cn  if  tli«  AmblAD  lutronanMr. 
AI(rag>BUii  (aoD  To^olicc'i  Duntt  thtticnary). 

1  fi«c,  bmrcvcr,  Minn  UHLmiI's  dlBi-uiiiiiOii  of  Ui«  dtronology  In  tbo 
{Btrodactloa  to  her  trwulnilua  of  Ui«  Cxmtfto  (pp.  xtil-sxxlr^ 
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close  And  mysterious.  We  saw  that  Dante  after  the 
death  of  B«atric«  wim  tempted  to  And  coniolntion  in 
the  donna  pivtusa,  tlic  young  and  btiautifuL  Indy  who 
looked  at  htni  from  a  window  with  eye**  of  pity,  and 
that  after  a  severe  atrnggle  with  himself  be  turned 
uway  from  the  thought  of  her  aH  a  hase  treachery  to 
Beatrice.  Now,  had  he  writt^^n  nothing  more  of  this 
Lady  of  Pity,  we  should  have  had  little  douht  of 
theae  three  tbin^fs :  that  she  was  a  real  woman ; 
that  be  regarded  hia  desire  for  her  as  base  ;  and  that 
hu  abandoned  her  society.  But  in  the  Convito  be 
idonio»  all  throe:  sbe  was  not  a  real  woman,  but 
"^  ^  'Philosophy;  no  far  from  being  o%'il,  Philosophy  is 
Divine ;  and  tnittiiad  of  abandoning  bor,  be  gave 
himself  up  delightedly  to  the  moiit  pasaionale  love 
of  her.  Ue  tells  ua  that  what  moves  him  to  say  this 
is  'the  fear  of  infamy' — the  infamy  of  iMuiiion  and 
inconstancy.  Many  baring  accused  him  of  having 
'changed  from  his  first  love,'  he  judges  that  bis 
best  defence  in  simply  to  tell  who  this  lady  is  who 
bad  (to  changed  him.  '  I  say  and  aflirm  that  the  lady 
with  whom  I  was  onamourod,  after  my  6rst  love, 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  most  virtuous  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Universe,  to  whom  Pythagoras 
^kgiveg  the  name  of  Philoaopjiy.'  'Tbii  Lady  is  Philo- 
sophy, who  is  truly  a  lady  full  of  sweetnesa.  adomedF 
with  virtue,  wonderful  in  knowledge,  glorious  in 
liberty.*  '  Qod,  who  comprehends  all  things,  sees 
nothing  so  fair  as  when  be  looks  upon  the  place 
wbore  this  PhiloHopby  is.  For  Philosophy  is  a 
loving  use  of  Wisdom ;  which  exists  above  all  in 
God,    because   in    Him    is  supreme    Wisdom,    and 
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aupreme  Love,  and  supreme  Power.  .  .  .  Oh,  most 
Doble  and  moHt  excellent  henrt,  tbnt  hath  com- 
munton  with  the  Hriilt]  of  tlm  Emiwror  of  Hoavenl 
and  Dot  Bride  only  but  moat  delectable  Sister  eud 
Daughter ! ' '  How  this  oan  be  in  any  aense  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lady  of  Pity  in  The  New  Lij'v,  from  whom 
I>aDte  tore  bim«eU  away  as  from  a  t«mptr«Hii,  it  ie 
impossible  to  »ay.  It  \»,  however,  argued  by  uome 
writers  that  if  this  donna  pUtota  in  an  abetraction 
for  Philosophy  and  nothing  more,  Beatrice  beritelf 
is  equally  an  abatraction  for  Theology  and  nothing 
more ;  and  tbat  the  tin  which  Beatrice  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Purgatory  drives  home  %o  sternly  on  Dante's 
oonsctence,  is  ximply  that  of  ubiindontng  Theology 
for  the  study  of  worldly  philosophy  and  science.*' 
Against  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  while  Dante 
in  the  Cotwito  freely  and  ezplioilly  allogorizos  the 
pitiful  Lady  of  the  winduw,  thoro  is  not  a  syllable 
of  a  simiinr  treatment  of  Beatrice.  It  i»  likely  to 
remain  one  of  the  many  unnolved  problems  of 
Dante's  life  and  character.  Perhaps,  an  Lowell  sug- 
gesttt,  this  transformation  of  the  Lady  of  Pity  into 
Philosophy  was  an  illusion  of  tpemory.  '  Such  idual- 
txations  have  a  very  subtle  retrospective  action,  and 
the  new  condition  of  thought  and  feeling  is  uneasy 
till  it  has  half  uncouMciouMy  brought  into  harmony 
whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it  in  the  past. . . .  Dante 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Cantoni  must  have  been 
aubject  to  this  subtlest  and  most  deceitful  of  influ- 
anoM.     He  would  try  to  reconcile  so  far  as  he  con- 


•  Cbm.  1.3:  ii.lS:  HI.  i.  Mc 

«  />wr|r.  ui.  SS-sxxl.  va;  nxlU.  »■«>.    8m  pp^  11.14. ' 
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•dentiounly  could  his  present  with  hU  past.    This 
eould  do  by  meann  of  tho  aHegoric4il  intorpretatioa,' 
Gardner  thiuks  that  on  the  top  of  MouDt  Purgatory 
he  dropped  this  delusive  allegorical  veil  of  aelf-justi'    ^ 
Bcation,  and  at  last  confessed  the  naked  truth.^        ^H 

The  education  of  Dante  ia  involved  in  a  myntery 
almost  aa  great.    His  writings  are  a  perfect  mino  of 
modioaval  learning.  '  He  anticipated.'  says  Hettinger, 
'the  most  pregnaDt  developments  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, mastered  its  subtlest  distinctions,  and  treated 
its  hardest  problems  with  almost  faultless  accuracy, 
Were  all  the  libraries  in  tho  world  destroyed,  ani 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  tho  whole  Catholn 
system  of  doctrine  and  morals  might  bo  almost  r< 
constructed  out  of  the  Divina  Commedia.'^  How  thi 
vast  knowledge  was  acquired  is  virtually  unknowiii 
Various  conjectures   have    been    made.      Flumptre 
supposes  that  Dante,  after  tho  custom  of  boys  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  went  forth  to  see  the  world,  wandering 
from  university  to  university  in  search  of  know- 
lodge.    He  coiistrucU  a  romance  of  'the  student' 
teanderjakrc,'  in  which  tho  young  Florentine  visi 
the  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  Paris,  and  eve; 
Oxford.    The  chief  grounds  for  this  romance  aro 
the  many  traces  of  travel  aoattered  throughout  tho 
ComnMitta,  but  the  obviou:*  nunwer  is  that  these  may 
refer  to  tho  wanderings  of  bis  exije.'   The  view  once 

'  Ait>f«  (Tempi*  Primon  ScrtuX  P-  ^ 

■  ItanUft  Divina  COmmttHa.  p.  S34.  Dr.  HetUager  vrrlt«a  fram  ih« 
BomM)  Calbolic  •Undpolnt. 

>  PlurnptreH  Dante.  I.  Lite.  xlil.  ' From  a  ptafAM  of  BooOMwU)  In  % 
IaUii  poetn  ulilrvHBsd  U>  Pelrftrc*,  iu  wliicL  li«  BMnllons  "Pftriaioi 
daHHUB  exttviiiuBque  BriUjauM  ~  unong  Um  pUoaa  rlalUd  by  DM)t«,  It 
hsa  bcMi  aanini«d  Uial  Duito  cMiw  to  ifagjm^  :  uid  6lo*knal  Stan- 
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almost  uoiverflally  held  that  his  tutor  was  Briinotto 
Latini,  socreiary  to  tho  Florontine  govornmcnt,  ia 
now  gcuorally  abandoned ;  altbouffh  it  is  obvioas 
from  Dante's  warm  tfratitnde  that  he  owed  much  to 
Brunette's  kind  and  fatherly  guidance  and  encour- 
agement.' A  third  view  has  much  in  ita  favour, 
namoly,  that  Danto  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  solf-taught  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  as  the  Vita  Nuova  shows;  but  up  to 
fats  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  probably  attended  no 
uuiveritity.  It  was  only  after  the  death  of  Ue«tri<!«, 
partly  to  prepare  himttvlf  for  writing  Homo  great  work 
in  her  praise,  and  partly  to  conquer  his  grief,  that  be 
threw  himself  seriously  into  the  study  of  science  and 
philosophy.  In  the  Convita  he  gives  the  following  nudiM4fUf 
account  of  himself  at  this  period :  '  Af  t«r  some  Limv,  BtatriM. 
roy  mind,  which  was  struggling  to  regain  its  health, 
saw  tliAt  it  was  necessary  (as  neither  mine  own  nor 
uthurs'  consolation  wa«  of  any  avail)  to  try  the  plan 
which  aoother  disconsolate  one  had  adopted  to  con- 
•ule  himself.  And  I  set  myself  to  read  that  book  of 
BoAthius,  not  known  to  many,  wherewith,  a  prisoner  i 
aod  banished,  ho  had  comforted  himself.  And  again, 
bsuring  that  TuUius  had  written  another  book,  in 
which,  treating  of  Friendship,  he  bad  spoken  con- 
soling words  to  Ijaeliutt,  a  most  excellent  man,  on  tho 
dcratb  of  bis  frii^^nd  Scipio,  I  sot  myself  to  read  that. 
And  although  at  Grst  it  was  hard  for  me  to  under- 


^^Auu  a 


.  in  *c»n)inenUr7  on  the  D.C.  written  at  ttie  beftinnlnft  of  Cent.  x*.. 
itltR  Icogtb  o(  stfttioff  that  h«  studied  At.  Oxfortt. ...  In  iheabtoiuw 
!  truitironhr  «Tld«aee,  tbe  hctof  Lhia  aUocad  vf«li  to  Enjfland 
ntaabbe  rt«ud«duflstfMiMlydaubll(il'(ToyiibM'R  Dani*  OinMonarvV 
>  /HT-  "■  T^^-    Sm  pp.  2a»28T. 
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stAnd  choir  meaninKi  I  finally  made  oat  as  mui 
as  what  art  of  grammar  I  possessed,  toother 
with  some  little  ititolloctual  poxvor  of  my  own, 
enabled  me  to  doi  by  tho  which  intelloctual  puws^ 
I  had  already  beheld  many  things,  as  it  were  d 
ing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vita  Nttova.  And  just  as 
if  H  man  should  go  about  looking  for  silver,  and 
apart  from  his  purpose  should  find  gold  (which  som' 
occult  cause  prosuntod,  perhaps  not  without  Divi 
ordinance);  so  I^  who  sought  to  console  myself, 
found  not  only  a  remedy  for  my  tears,  but  sayings 
of  authors,  and  of  ncionces,  and  of  books ;  considering 
which,  I  soon  decided  that  Philosophy,  who  was  the 
sovereign  ludy  of  these  authors,  these  sciences,  and 
these  books,  was  the  supreme  thing.  And  1  imagined 
her  ail  a  noble  lady :  and  I  could  not  imagine  her  as 
other  than  merciful;  wherefore  so  willingly  did  my 
sense  of  Truth  behold  her  that  it  could  scarcely  ba 
diverted  from  her.  And  on  account  of  this  imagina- 
tion I  began  to  go  where  she  in  truth  showed  herself, 
that  is,  in  the  schools  of  the  religious  and  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  philosophers:  so  that,  in  a  little  while, 
perhaps  thirty  montho,  I  began  to  he  so  deeply 
aware  of  her  sweotnesci,  that  tho  love  of  her  banished 
and  destroyed  every  other  thought.''  In  addition 
to  this,  bis  contemporary  and  neighbour  in  Florence, 
Giovanni  Villani,  says  that  after  his  banishment, '  he 
went  to  study  at  Bologna,  and  afti^rwards  at  Paris, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world';*  but  doubtless 
Scartazzini  is  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 

■  Cffiw.  11.  )8.  Tbc  tiro  book*  lumod  m*  Korthiun'  rtr  r 'oiwotoNon* 
PhUatefAia  and  Ciocro's  l)t  Amteilia.  For  ronnrctlon  of  th«  pMn^v 
with  the  SmvatK  Wuud.  mm:  pp.  Oil.  <  throni<U,  Bk.  tx.  «b.  13B. 
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necessity  of  earniDg  bis  bread  made  bim  frequent 
tbo  universities  no  less  ns  teacher  tban  an  student.' 
However  be  gaiuod  biti  vurtt  loaniiut;,  bo  spoakt*  of  it 
wttb  great  bumiUty :  '  I  wbo  do  not  sit  at  tbo  blessed 
table  (i.«.  where  Wisdom,  'the  bread  of  tbe  angela,' 
is  dia|i«nsod),  but  have  lied  from  the  pasture  of  the 
herd,  and  at  tbo  fc«t  of  tbom  who  are  seated  there, 
gatber  up  what  they  lot  fall.'^ 

The  death  of   Beatrice   wao  obviously  a  critical  BU  muiUc*- 
tamlng-point  in  Dante's  moral  life.    Tboro  are  pas- 
sages in  the   C.omnxedia  to  which   it  seems  almost 
impoHHiblo  to  give  any  real  meaning,  except  on  the 
ipposition  that  thoy  refer  to  certain  moral  lapsus 
'of  tbi.-*  period.     It  may  have  beou  on  this  account 
that  his  friends,  if  Boccaccio  is  to  be  believed,  ar- 
ranged his  marriage  with  Gemma  Douati,  some  time  I 
between  1201  and  1200.    Uf  this  tody  littlo  is  known  ' 
beyond   that  she  was  a  distant  kinswoman  of  the 
haughty  and  ambitious  Corso  Donati,  to  whom  Dante 
g      owed  bit)  boiushment ; '  that  sbe  bore  Dante  at  least 
^■iour  children,  two  sons,  Pietro  and  .Incopo,  and  two 
^Bdnugbters,  Antonia  and  Beatrice ;  and  that  she  did 
^"not  join  her  husband  in  bis  exile.     From  tbis  last 
fact  Boccaccio  has  given  currency  to  the  impression 
which  has  prevailed  over  since,  that  tbo  marriage 
WiiS  an  unhappy  one,  and  that  Gemma  was  a  veritable 
Xftnthippc.    After  expatiating  at  great  length  on  tbe 
discomforts  marriage  might  have  caused  the  poet, 

>  A  l.'t>mpni*tan  lo Dantr.  I'lU't  ii.  «li.  U.  —  StiuhiU  or  Ttaf^uo't 
■  Cane.  I.  1.    IMnu  evIdiMillr  rvKirile  hiiiiaoll  na  tt  dilettantu,  a  mora 
^pWkar-np  of  le*min|t'it  rrutiilM.' 
*  IlMiMvpMilcM  AlTvotioiuiMily  of  Carao'ii  brother  Faraa«(f>UTi(p.  xxlll., 
lv.\  util  of  hiti  aIhut  I'lrciudft  (/'uri/.  xsir.  ID;  />nr.  ill).     (Jono'i 
I  to  (onloJd  by  Fonwo  In  Pitrg.  xjlIt.  8S-ST. 
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be  winds  up :  '  I  cortuinly  do  not  ssj  that  all  this 
happened  in  Dante's  case,  be<auBe  1  do  not  knonr  it; 
but,  whether  that  be  the  truth  or  not,  Dante  when 
once  parted  from  his  wife— who,  it  wilt  be  remem- 
bered, hud  boen  muppUed  to  him  as  a  f-onsolati 
in  trouble — would  never  come  where  she  was,  nor 
allow  her  to  come  to  him.'  It  ih  probable,  of  course, 
that  Gemma,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  unablo  to  undorstand  and  approciflte  her  hus- 
bands goniuB,  but  there  is  no  dctinil«  ground  for  the 
hoatilo  view  generally  takun  of  her.'  It  is  true, 
Dante  never  mentions  her  in  bis  writings,  nor  did 
she  join  him  id  bin  exile.  The  homelesa  man  bad 
enough  to  do  to  maintuin  himself,  and  it  was  mere 
prudence  for  his  wife  to  rumuiu  behind  in  Florence 
and  provide  for  herself  and  their  children  out  of  the 
revenues  of  her  dowry — meagrely  enough,  as  Boc- 
caccio admits,  for  she  hud  to  betake  herself  to 
'unaccustomed  toil.*  In  this  slruggle  Muruly  she 
had  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  hur  husband ; 
and  if  she  had  not,  we  may  well  spare  from  the 
transfigured  and  glorified  Beatrice  one  pitying 
thought  for  the  lonely  wife,  '  unwept,  uuhonour«d, 
and  uuHung.' 

Dn;nmer,  poot.and  student  as  hu  was,  Dante  never- 
theluss  took  the  keenest  interust  in  the  public  affairs 
of  his  time  and  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  ho 
bad  already  borne  arms  for  his  country.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Guulph  family ;  and  one  of  his  early 
biographers,    Lionardo    Bruni,   says    that   he    was 

'  It  t«  mireJj  ann«(wMkry  M  mppoM  llMt  wh«D  Foc«M  Doaati  dt- 
nouDowUie  wiMiMnof  Floranoa  for  ohaatatowMwa (Pvrg.  xvllLM-11 1), 
DsoM  nMkni  to  [nelade  bli  own  wlfo  In  th«  BBBersl  condoRiiMtion. 
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;  figbting  vigorously  in  tbe  very  front  rank, 
at  the  battle  of  Campaldino  in  I2S9,  when  the  Flor- 
entine Giielphs  inf1ict«(I  n  criisliiug  dufcat  on  the 
(iliibclliuex  of  Arezzo.  He  quotes  from  a  letter  now 
lost  in  which  Dante  speakn  of  '  the  battle  of  Cam* 
paldino  in  which  the  Ghibelliue  jtarty  wa»  almost 
destroyed  and  undono;  whore  I  found  myflolf,'  he 
aays, '  no  child  in  arms,  and  whoro  I  had  much  fear, 
and  in  the  end  very  great  joy  through  tbe  varying 
chances  of  that  battle.'  In  the  /n/itmo(xxi.  0:i-96)  be 
tells  us  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  cantlo  of 
Cnpronu  near  Piita  in  the  name  year,  and  Haw  the 
terror  of  the  garrison  as  they  marched  out,  lest  the 
besiegers  should  break  the  terms  of  surrender  and 
slay  them  on  the  spot. 

In  12ti»  or  I29R  Dante  enrolled  himself  as  pwta  r«uiidi. 
iorentino  in  the  Ouild  of  Phystciana  and  Apothe- 
caries, this  being  the  necessary  preliminary  to  hJa 
fjiking  niiy  P"*"'  '"  ihe  government  of  the  pity.  In 
1^1  he  went  as  nmbassudor  to  8au  Gumignanu  near 
Siena,  tu  invite  its  citizens  to  send  represontativee 
to  an  assembly  about  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
dlerl.iug  a  new  Captain  of  the  Guetph  League  of 
Tui4cany.  In  the  uamu  year  he  wa»  elected  one  of 
the  six  Priors  of  Florence,  his  term  of  office  running 
from  June  15  to  August  16.  Id  the  letter  already  bu  pnortta : 
quoted  by  Rruni,  Ilante  traces  his  subsequent  >»i*'- ib^mo*"* 
fortunes  to  this  election:  'All  my  ilU  and  all  my 
troubles  had  their  beginning  and  origin  from  my 
onlucky  election  as  Prior.  Though  in  respect  of 
mature  wisdom  I  was  not  worthy  of  this  offici-,  yet 
loyalty  I  was  not  unworthy  of  it,  nor  in  age,  for 
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t«n  years    bad  elapsad  since  the   battlo   of   Ca: 
paldino.' 

At  this  point  it  bocomes  necessary  to  say  a  wo 
about  those  faction-namea  which  arc  of  such  con- 
stant  recurrence  in  the  wild  and  tangled  jwlttics 
of  modiiuval  Italy,— Guelpha  and  GhibellinoH.  Tb 
words  camo  from  Germany :  Quelph  from  iVelf,  t 
.■-name  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Countx  of  Altdo 
and  Gbibelline  from  IVetbiingeti,  a  oagtle  in  Franconia 
helon^ng  to  the  great  Swabian  house  of  the  Hohen- 
stuufen.  At  the  battle  of  Weinaberg  in  1140  between 
thotie  rival  houties,  *  the  narae>t  Welf  and  Weiblingen 
were  for  the  flrat  time  adopted  oa  war-erfos,  which 
wero  aulMuquently  naturalized  in  Italy  as  Guel/o  and 
Ghibellino,  and  became  the  diHtiuctive  appellations 
of  the  opposing  factions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror.' It  is,  however,  much  too  simple  a  view  to 
aay  that  the  Guolphu  wore  FnpuliHts  and  tlit*  Ghibel- 
lines  Imperialists.  In  course  of  time  the  original 
principles  were  swept  into  the  background,  'th« 
spirit  of  faction  outlived  the  cause  of  faction.'  and 
the  imperial  and  papal  titles  became  mere  lab< 
covering  every  kind  of  feud  and  discord— natio: 
and  local,  class,  family,  and  individual.  Each  si 
eared  for  the  cause  of  Pope  or  Emperor  juitt  so 
as  Pope  or  Emperor  enabled  them  to  gain  their  owri 
ends  and  drive  their  rivals  into  exile.  As  Dean 
Ohurch  says:  'The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ohibelliuo 
were  the  inheritance  of  a  contest  which,  in  its 
original  lueiiniug,  had  boon  long  over.  The  old 
struggle  botweun  the  priesthood  and  the  empire  was 
still  kept  up  traditionally,  but  ita  ideas  and  interests 
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were  changed :  thejr  were  atill  ^rreat  and  imporCnnt 
ones,  but  not  tbooe  of  Gregory  vit.  It  hnd  pa8i)ed 
over  from  the  mixed  region  of  the  spiritual  and 
tMDporal  into  the  purely  political.  The  cause  of  the 
popes  was  that  of  the  independence  of  Italy — the 
freedom  and  alliance  of  the  f;reat  cities  of  the  north, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  centre  and  south  ou  the 
Roman  Seo.  To  keep  the  Emperor  out  of  Italy — to 
create  a  barrier  of  powerful  cities  against  him  south 
of  the  Alps — to  form  behind  tbemaelves  a  compact 
territory,  rich,  remored  from  the  first  burst  of 
iaVBttioD.  and  maintaining  a  strong  body  of  inter- 
ested feudatorius,  had  now  become  the  great  object 
of  the  popes.  .  .  .  The  two  parties  did  not  care  to 
keep  in  riew  principles  which  their  chiefs  had  lost 
sight  of.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  both  real 
powers,  able  to  protect  and  assist;  and  they  divided 
between  them  those  who  required  protection  and 
assistance.  Geographical  position,  the  rivalry  of 
neighbourhood,  family  tradition,  private  feuds,  and 
above  all  private  interest,  were  the  main  cauttes 
which  n^i^igned  cities,  families,  and  individuals  to 
the  Ghibelline  or  Guelf  party.  One  party  called 
themeelvfl« the  Emperor's  liegcmon.and  theirwstch- 
word  was  authority  and  law ;  the  other  side  were 
the  liegemen  of  Uoly  Church,  and  their  cry  was 
liberty:  and  the  distinction  as  a  broad  one  is  true. 
But  a  democracy  would  become  Ghibelline.  without 
■eruple,  if  its  neighbour  town  was  Guelf ;  and  among 
the  Guelf  liegemen  of  the  Church  and  liberty  the 
pride  of  blood  and  love  of  power  were  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  that  of  tbeir  opponents.  .  .  .  The  Ghibel- 
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lines  as  a  body  reflected  the  worldlinees,  the  lieenoe, 
the  irreligion,  the  reckleao  aelSflhness,  the  daring 
iDHolence,  and  at  the  Rnme  time  tlie  gaiety  and 
pomp,  the  princely  magniSccnoo  and  generosity  and 
Urg«D088  of  mind  of  the  house  of  Swabia ;  they  wor« 
the  men  of  the  court  and  camp,  imperious  and 
haughty  from  ancient  lineage  or  the  Imperial  cause, 
yet  not  wanting  in  the  frankness  and  courtesy  of 
nobility;  careleeeof  publicopinionand  public  rights, 
but  not  dead  to  the  grandeur  of  public  objects  and 
public  services.  Among  tbcm  were  found,  or  to 
them  inclined,  all  who,  whether  from  a  base  or  a 
lofty  ambition,  desired  t«  place  their  will  above  law 
— the  lord  of  the  feudal  oatttlo,  the  robber-knight 
of  the  Apennine  pass,  the  mugniticiiut  but  t^^rriblu 
tyrants  of  the  cities,  the  pride  and  shame  of  Italy, 
the  VtBconti  and  Scaligers.  .  .  .  The  Guelfs,  on  the 
other  band,  were  the  party  of  the  middle  cla»i8e«; 
tboy  roae  out  of  and  hold  to  tbe  people;  they  were 
strong  by  their  compactness,  their  organiaation  in 
cities,  their  commercial  relations  and  interests,  theil 
cMimmand  of  money.  Further,  they  were  profeosedl] 
the  party  of  iitrictno)i>8  and  religion,  a  prufc««ioi 
which  fetterod  them  as  little  as  their  opponent 
were  fettered  by  the  respect  they  claimed  for  im^ 
perial  law.  But  though  by  personal  unscrupulouf 
nusH  and  selfishness,  and  in  iniitancet«  of  publio 
vengeance,  they  oinued  as  deeply  as  the  GbiboUinus, 
they  stood  far  more  committed  as  a  parly  to  a  public 
meaning  and  purpose — to  improvement  in  law  and 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  a  protest  againttt  the 
insolence  of  tbe  strong,  to  the  encouragement  of 
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The  genuine  Guelf  spirit  wao  Buat«ro, 
fmgal,  independent,  earneflt,  religioas,  fond  of  its 
home  and  Clmn^ii,  and  of  Uiose  celebrations  which 
bound  togcthor  Church  and  home;  hut  withal  very 
prood,  Tcry  intolerant :  in  it«  higher  form  intolerant 
of  evi),  but  intolerant  always  to  whatever  diiiplcased 
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According  to  Villani,  these  factions  were  intro- Th«ir  intro- 
duced into  Florence  in  1215  through  the  murder  of  rufttan, 
Bnondolmonte  do'  Buondolmonti ;  but,  of  courxo,  "**- 
this  wa»  onlj  the  occasion,  not  the  cauflo.*  The  city 
became  a  battlefield.  The  great  families  built  towers 
to  fight  their  enemies.  '  In  these  fortresses  of  the 
leading  families,  scattered  about  the  city,  were  the 
vanouH  points  of  onset  and  recovery  in  civic  l>uttle; 
in  tho  streets  barricades  wore  raised,  mangonels  and 
csrossbowe  were  plied  from  the  towers,  a  series  of 
separate  combats  raged  through  the  city,  till  chance 
at  length  connovtod  the  attacks  of  one  side,  or  some 
panic  paralysed  tho  resistance  of  the  other,  or  a  con- 
flagration interposed  itself  between  the  combatants, 
burning  out  at  once  Guelf  and  Ghihelline,  and  laying 
half  Florence  in  ashes.  Each  party  had  their  turn 
'  of  victory  ;  each,  when  ranquished,  went  into  exile, 
I  and  carried  on  the  war  outside  the  walls ;  each  had 
their  opportunity  of  remodelling  the  orders  and 
framework  of  government,  and  each  did  so  relcnt- 

■  Dant*:  An  tUmay.  pp.  I4*1H.  Por  Ui«  collection  of  Guelplia  tuid 
OblbaUlMM  wltb  the  ■  *tni£glir  for  th«  Kupr«iiWC7  ol  tbe  in«rcaiitU« 
d«fBMT>c]r  wid  tho  Iti>niiui  Law  OTcr  th»  mlllUrj  uiatoeraey  with  lu 
*■  iMrbarUa  '  tntdltloon.'  tee  Wlckmccd'ii  Introduction  to  Seloetiona 
Iroai  VILUol'*  Chronieft,  and  Prof.  VUlu-l'i  Tht  Ttca  Firgl  CVnftirf** 
V  Flor*nHn*  Huloiy, 

■  CKromitte,  r.W.    See  pp. 301, 398. 
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lesaljr  at  the  coat  of  their  opponoot*.  Tbey  excluded 
claases,  they  proscribed  familiea,  they  confiscatod 
property,  they  racked  and  burned  warehouses,  they 
lovollttd  the  palsoes,  and  outraged  the  pride  of  their 
antagonists.'  * 

To  increase  if  possible  the  horror  of  this  suicidal 
struggle,  a  new  faction  was  added  in  the  very  year 
when  Dante  was  elected  Prior.  In  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Pistoja,  a  fend  had  broken  out  in  the  Onelph 
family  of  the  (.'ancellieri,  the  two  aides  being  flia- 
tinguished  as  Biancbi  and  Neri,  Wliites  aod  Blacks. 
The  loadurM  were  arrested  and  brought  to  Florence, 
with  the  unhappy  issue  that  it  also  was  set  ablaxe 
with  tbe  same  feud.  Corse  Donati  became  the  head 
of  the  Black  Guelphs,  his  rival,  Vieri  de'  Ccrchi.  of 
the  White.  They  came  to  blows  in  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  TrinitJt  on  Hay-day  1300,  and  the  strife  gre-w 
to  such  a  head  that  Dante  and  his  fellow-Priora 
found  it  neoesaary  to  banish  the  loaders  of  both 
sides.  Tbe  Blacks  appealed  to  Pope  Boniface  viii., 
who  summoned  Charles  of  Valoia,  brother  of  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  and  sent  bim  as  "  peacemaker'  to 
Florence.  Dante  and  the  other  White  Guelphs  were 
violently  opposed  to  his  entrance.  Dioo  Compagni 
{ii.  25)  says  that  Dante  was  among  the  umbiissadors 
whom  thv  WfaitiH)  sent  to  Rome  to  protest  against  it ; 
and  Boccaccio  tells  tbe  well-known  story  that  when 
his  name  was  proposed  Dante  exclaimed,  '  If  I  go, 
who  remains?  and  if  1  remaiu,  who  goes?' — a  qaes- 
tion  whicb  made  him  lUAuy  enemies.  Dante's  em- 
bassy to  Rome  is  generally  regarded  as  very  doubtful, 
■  CliDrcli'a  OanU,  pj*.  90-21. 
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bot  BO  high  aa  authority  a«  Prof.  Ytllari  sees  no  cause 

to  quMtion  it.  *    The  ooly  reply  the  Pope  deigned  to 

give  to  the  embassy  was  the  bangbty  demand, '  Make 

humiJiation  to  m*.'    On  November  1,  1301,  Charles  of  Bli lVMolur7. 

Valoi*  entered  Florence  with  his  men  unarmed  ;  and 

on  the  5th,  Villuni,  who  waa  preseut  on  the  occasion, 

tells  us  that  he  re«eived  the  lordship  of  the  city  in 

the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Bwenring,  on  hia 

word  'an  the  King'u  son,'  to  'preserve  the  city  in 

peaceful  and  good  state.'     'And  straightway,'  adds 

Villani,  'the  contrary  was  done  by  him  and  by  his 

followers.*    He  armed  his  horsemen,  and  the  city  saw 

that  it  had  been  betrayed.    Corso  Donati  and  the 

Neri  were  admitted,  threw  open  the  prisons,  and 

drove  the  Priors  from   their   Palac*.     'And,'  writes 

Villani.  '  during   all   this   destruction    of    the    city 

H.  Charles  of  Valois  and  his  people  gave  no  counsel 

nor  help,  nor  did  he  keep  the  oath  and  promise  made 

by  him.    Wherefore  the  tyrants  and  malefactors  and 

banished  men  who  were  in  the  city  took  courage,  and 

the  city  being  unguarded  and  without  goTernment, 

they  began  to  rob  the  shops  and  places  of  merchun- 

dlie  and  the  houses  which  pertained  to  the  Whito 

party,  or  to  any  one  that  had  not  the  power  to  resist, 

daying  and  wounding  many  persons,  good  men  of 

the  White  party.    And  this  plague  endured  in  the 

city  for  five  daytt  continually,  to  the  great  ruin  of 

tbe  city.    And  afterwards  it  continued  in  the  country, 

the  troopers  going  on  rubbing  and  burning  houses  for 

more  than  eight  days,  whereby  a  great  number  of 

beautiful  and  rich  iKMRetiflions  were  destroyed  and 

I  71U  Ti€%/  J-'irgI  CeHluriea  of  Fli/iviUine  Uintorif,  Clup.  Ix.  $  vll.  ii. 
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buraod.  And  when  tho  said  deHtruction  and  burning 
was  ended,  M.  Charlea  and  bis  council  reconstituted 
the  city,  and  elected  a  govemment  of  Priors  of  the 
popotani  of  the  Black  party.''  It  was  in  this  wild 
iitorm  that  Duuto's  fortunes  went  down  to  rioe 
more.  The  Nori  immodiatoly  took  tboir  rovcngi 
Daute,  who  had  been  among  the  moiit  rccolute  of 
I  the  opponents  of  Charles  and  the  Pope,  was  nat 
ally  one  of  the  victims.  On  January  27,  1302. 
decree  of  bani«hmeiit  was  isxucd  against  him  a 
four  others.  Tbuy  are  accused  of '  barratry,*  that 
corruption  and  malversation  of  public  funds,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pope  and  the  entrance  of  Charles,  and  to 
the  peace  of  Florence  and  tho  Guelph  party.  Th 
failure  to  appear  when  summoned  by  a  herald 
taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  They 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  Rve  thousand  gold  flori 
each  for  contempt  uf  court,  and  to  restore  the  mon 
they  had  taken  by  fraud  within  throe  days  on  pain 
oonBscation  of  their  property ;  to  suffer  banishme 
from  Tuscany  for  two  years ;  and  to  have  thej  r  nam 
Inscribed  tn  the  t^tatutos  of  tho  People  as  forgors  a 
barrators  who  are  excluded  for  ever  from  holdi 
any  public  office  under  the  Commune  of  Ftoren 
On  the  lOth  of  March  following,  a  further  .senten 
conilemnod  tho  five,  aluu^  with  ton  oMinrs,  to  pi 
petual  banishment,  and,  if  caught  on  Florentine  »oi 
to  death  by  burning. 

'  From  this  time,"  says  I^well,  '  the  life  of  Dan 
beoomefl  somi-mytbical,  and  for  nearly  every  da' 

>  rWwiMwoiuitoftlie  origin  of  IbeBlMkiutd  While  tBCthnn.  th«tr 
fntrodoeiton  to  Florance.  wid  the  diiuuiroua  ooiuic<iii«iM>«a  to  tbe  elty. 
■M  VUlAAl'a  ChrmMe.  vllL  3ft49. 
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we  aro  reduced  to  tbo  "  as  they  say  "  of  HerodotuB. . . . 
During  the  nineteen  years  of  his  exile,  it  would  be 
hard  to  »ay  where  he  wax  not.  In  certain  districts 
of  Northern  Italy  there  is  scarco  h  village  that  has 
Dot  its  tradition  of  him,  its  H^dia,  roecfi,  apeloTica-,  or 
torre  fit  Dante ;  and  what  between  the  patriotic  com- 
plaiaance  of  some  biugrRpher»  overwilling  to  gratify 
aa  many  provincial  vanitieit  an  poHflible,  and  the  pet- 
tisbness  of  others  anxious  only  to  8niib  them,  the 
confusion  becomos  hopuless.'  In  a  pathetic  t>aM«ugo 
in  the  Convito  the  homeless  exile  rt-veals  the  desti- 
tute and  far-wandering  life  he  was  doomed  to  lead : 
'Since  it  pleased  the  citizens  of  the  fairest  and  mo»t 
famous  daughter  of  Rome,  Florence,  to  cast  me  forth 
from  her  inof«t  sweet  boaoni  (wherein  I  was  bom  and 
uourishod  up  to  the  climax  of  my  life,  and  wherein 
by  their  good  leave,  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  rOit 
my  weary  soul,  and  to  end  the  days  allotted  to  me), 
through  almost  every  part  where  her  language  It 
spoken  I  have  wandered,  a  pilgrim,  almo4it  a  buggur, 
diHplaying  against  my  will  the  wounds  of  fortune, 
which  are  often  wont  to  be  imputed  unjustly  to  the 
wounded  one  himself.  Truly  have  I  been  a  vessel 
without  sail  or  rudder,  borne  to  divers  porttt  and 
Btrait«  and  shores  by  the  dry  wind  which  blows 
from  dolorous  poverty ;  and  have  appeared  vilo  in 
the  eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  through  some  fame 
of  me.  had  imagined  me  in  other  guise;  in  whose 
consideration  not  only  did  I  in  person  suffer  abase- 
znaiit,  but  nil  my  work  became  of  less  account,  that 
already  done  as  well  aa  that  yet  to  do.' '  Thus  amply 

■  Canv.  i.  s. 
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was  bia  foroEather  CacciaKuida's  wuU'known  pro- 
phecy fulfilled : 

"Thoa  «b«]t  abnndan  RTerjrlhinK  beloved 
Mo«t  tenderly,  and  this  tJie  Airnm-  In 
Which  ArsL  tho  bow  of  e-.xiXv  ohonUith  forLb. 
Tbou  HhAll  hiivu  proof  )iom-  aiivuur«lb  of  tialt 
Tfa«  bread  of  olfaen,  and  how  hatd  a  road 
The  (coinR  down  «nd  upiuioUiiT'i  xtAfr*.'' 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  bis  wander- 
iuga  in  detail.  lie  is  said  to  have  received  the  newB 
of  his  exile  in  Siena  on  bis  way  bock  from  Home. 
With  other  White  Guelphti  ho  joined  tbo  bniuithud 
Gbibellinee,  and  made  common  cause  with  them  in 
their  elTorl-8  to  efTect  tlioir  return  to  Florence 
Several  Attempts  to  force  their  way  into  the  cttj 
failed,  but  what  part  Dante  took  in  these  i»  un^ 
certain.  It  was  not  long  till  be  severed  bis  con- 
nection with  both  Guelpbs  and  Ghihellines,  and 
formed  a  party  by  himself.  Speaking  from  the 
stundpoint  of  1300,  bis  ancestor  foretells  this  politi- 
cal detachment  and  isolation : 

*  And  thnt  whirh  niOi^L  t.ha\\  woiffh  upon  thy  ahwulders 
Will  he  th«  coiu[>jui>'  miilign  itnd  stupid 
With  which  Uiou  shall  full  down  lntx>  this  valle)-. 
For  «ll  unitrat4'ful.  al)  mud  itnd  jiiipiona. 
Will  tbpy  bFC<imniij;uinii(thc*;  b<itK>on  aft«r 
Tli«y  and  not  Lboti  nhi^tl  hnvetbe  for^ead  red. 
Of  ihoir  bwtiality  llivirown  procedure 
Shnll  makn  the  proof,  m  'twill  b«  w*ill  for  tb«e 
To  huve  mndv  th*e  u  purty  by  Lbysolf.'"' 

Doubtless  bis  fellow-exiles  on  their  aide  felt  the 
proud,  impracticable,  and  visionary  nature  of  tbe 
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naaD,  and  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  be  rid  of 
him;  while  Dante  must  quickly  bave  dinoovered 
that  their  Ohibellinieini  wa8  not  bit*.  Tbe  triitli  18,  BufiUbel- 
it  U  misleading  to  call  Danto  a  Gbili«Uin4»  at  all,  at 
least  in  tbe  ordinary  meaning  of  the  name.  He  did, 
indeed,  abandon  tbe  Guelph  party,  in  which  he  was 
bom  and  bred ;  but  he  found  that  the  Ghibellineg 
with  whom  be  acted  for  a  time  regarded  tbe  Empire 
an  a  mere  meann  and  instrument  for  securing  their 
supretnncy  as  u  fui;tion.  while  be  was  dreaming  of  it 
as  an  ideal  kingdom  of  universal  justice  iii  which 
the  very  spirit  of  faction  must  die.'  '  Be  became 
a  theoretical  politician,  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
doctrinaire,  an  inHpired  prophet,  standing  outside 
sxisting  factions  and  clinging  tenaciouHly  to  tbe 
dreuu  which  he  had  formed  of  a  future  and  better 
state  of  things,  destined  by  the  Providence  of  God 
to  supersede  factions  and  restore  the  divine  order 
ot  the  world.*' 

Dante's  first  refuge  was  witJi '  the  great  Lombard,'  Ru  ant 
who  is  identified  with  Bartolommeo  dolla  Scala  of  2ieKt*Lom- 
Verons,  who  died  in  1304.    There  he  saw  Can  Grande,  '*'** 
s  boy  of  nine,  to  whom  afterwards  he  dedicated  the 
Pareuiiito}     His   next   resting-place  was    probably 
Bologna,  whore  he  cannot  have  remained  longer 
than  1.306,  iu  which  year  all  Fluroutino  exiles  and 
Gbibellinea  were  expelled  from  the  city.    There  is 
kid  to  exist  documentary  evidence  that  in  August 


'  In  Par.  vl.  luO-103  the  Kinp«ror  JutiUniiiii  denoancM  the  6u«lpha 
tar  appOKltiK  the  Enelr.  thi-  public  &t«iidnnl.  &nd  in  cquklly  Indl^nJuit 
wlUi  Um  QhlbclltncH  for  iiikking  It  tbe  Moiidiud  ot »  faction. 

*  .1.  Aildlagtaa  SjinandK'  The  Stwlg  of  IhinU,  p.  S. 

■  Par.  i«IU  TD-oa.    See  ppL  trill.  1IM2. 
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ot  this  yonr  ho  was  in  Padua,  and  in  October 
Lunigiana  aa  the  guottt  of  ono  of  the  Malta 
family.'     For  four  or  five  years  after  this,  Dante 
disappears  entirely:  the  Casentino.  Forltt  Lutiigiana_ 
again  are  suggested,  but  it  is  pure  guesswork.     It  I 
in  this  period  that  the  visit  to  Paris  referred  to  by" 
Villant  is  gonorully  iiuppoeed  to  have  taken  placa^ 
and   if   »o,  it  would  account   for   the   absence 
every  trace  of  him  in  Italy.     He  was  recalled 
the  advent  in  Italy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  vii.  i^ 
September  1310, 

In  his  Latin  troatiss,  De  Monorchia,  Dante  di 
CU8MS  the  Htanding  problem  of  the  relationa 
Church  and  Empire.  The  date  of  it  is  unknowi 
and  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  we  mi 
regard  it  a*  written  in  view  of  Henry's  advent, 
is,  as  one  says,  'perhaps  the  most  purely  ideal 
political  works  ever  written."  Dante  took  th^ 
Church  and  the  Empire  for  granted  as  the  necessary 
framework  of  society,  without  which,  indeed,  he 
could  not  conceive  ita  existence;  and  the  De  Mon- 
archia  is  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  'It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
fttateRman,  but  of  n'philoso^icul  ihiiJu^r,  steeped 
ia  the  abstractions  of  the  school,  nod  not  construct- 
ing his  system  from  given  conditions,  hut  baaing  it  on 
dogmatic  hypotheses,  and  explaining  it  from  general 
conceptions.  Dante  does  not  treat  of  the  State,  hut 
of  the  idwtl  of  the  universal  republic.  With  scbol- 
astic  method  be  develops  three  principleii:  that  the 
aniversal  monarchy— that  in  to  say,  the  empire — ia 
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neccBBftrj'  to  the  wellbeiDg  of  human  nooiety;  that 
the  monarchial  power— the  one  iridivbibte  imporium 
—legally  belongN  to  the  Roman  people,  and  through 
them  to  the  omporor;  loHtly,  that  the  authority  of 
the  emperor  U  derived  immediately  from  God,  and 
oot,  according  to  the  opinicm  of  the  prieflbi,  from  the 
pope,  the  Vicar  of  Chriiit  or  God.''     It  follows  that 
Cburoh   and    Empire    bare   distinct   and    separate 
functions  and  jurisdictions:   'Therefore   man   had 
need  of  two  guidon  for  his  life,  as  ho  had  a  twofold 
end  in  life ;  whereof  one  is  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to 
lead  mankind  to  eternal  life,  according  to  the  things 
revealed  to  us;  and  the  other  is  the  Emperor,  to 
guide  mankind  to  hdppine^s  in  this  world,  in  accord- 
ance with   the  tuuching  of  philosophy."'     In  'the 
white  star'  of  Jupiter,  the  Heaven  of  Righteous  ipoUicadi or 
Kulers,  Dante  works  out  this  conception  of  uni- 
rorsal   monarchy  on  a  wider  sculu  than  is  possible 
on  'this  little  plot  of  earth.'    The  just  kings  of  every 
age  and  land  in  the  form  of  starry  lightA  spell  out, 
letter  by  letter,  the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom :  DiiigitK  jtuttitiam  qui  judicatis  terram,  each 
adding  his  contribution  to  the  celestial  empire  of 
universal  righteousneM.    Then  on  the  6nat  M,  the 
initial  of  Monarchia,  more  than  a  thousand  settle 
and  form  themselves  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
glowing  imperial  eagle.*    It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
EmpirQ  of  which  he  bad  dreamed  on  earth.    To  ao 
idealist  like  this,  Henry  vn.  of  Luxemburg  may  well  BMryvn.  ot 
have  seemed  the  heaven-ordained  fulflller  of  the^™""*" 


UwXnptn. 


'  GngorwIiM.  Some  fn  Ihr  MietdU  Agta,  vi.  10(EnRli«li  Tmulation). 
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dream.  For  he  too  was  an  idealist,  the  beat  knight 
in  Europe,  a  lover  of  rigbteoufuneflB  and  peaco,  biH 
imagination  touched  to  chivalry  hy  thu  anciont 
glories  of  the  Empiro,  and  dreaming  that,  onee 
crowned  at  Rome,  the  factions  and  warfl  of  Italy 
would  vanish  as  by  enchantment  in  unirerRal  love 
and  brotherhood.  In  the  Kanie  generous  dohision 
DaDto  woicomcd  him  with  a  pomion  of  religious  joy 
which  to  our  ears  sounds,  to  say  the  least,  irreverent. 
In  his  Ijett«r  to  Henry,  ■  by  divine  providence  King 
of  the  Komann,  alway.-t  sugunt,"  he  says :  '  In  truth,  I, 
who  write  as  much  for  myself  a«  for  othera,  saw  you 
most  gracious,  as  beseems  imperial  majesty,  and 
beard  you  most  clement,  when  my  hands  touched 
your  feet  and  my  lips  paid  their  debt.  Then  my 
spirit  gloried  in  yon,  and  silently  I  said  within 
myself:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  t-aketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ! "  ' '  In  another  Letter  he 
summons  all  Italy  to  receive  the  new  Emperor  aa 
the  lord  and  owner  of  the  world  :  '  I  exhort  you  not 
only  to  rise  up  to  meet  him,  but  also  to  do  reverence 
to  his  presence.  Te  who  drink  of  his  streams  and 
navigate  his  »eaA ;  ye  who  tread  the  sands  of  tfao 
shores  and  the  summits  of  the  Alps  that  are  his ;  ye  I 
who  rejoice  in  any  public  thing  whatsoever,  and 
possess  private  goods  not  othurwi)<e  than  by  the 
bonds  of  his  law ;  do  not,  as  if  ignorant,  deceive  your- 
selves as  though  ye  dreamt  in  your  hearts  and  said  : 


>  Lttter  vll.  S.  The  mtcroDCC*  to  Uie  Lctlcn  urc  MCMtdlug  to  ttw 
Oxford  edilioo  of  Dnntc'K  Worka  by  Dr.  Moon.',  ami  Lli«  tnuiBlatlooa 
an gcnvnkU)'  Hxmh  o(  Mr.  lA!titAa.i~Dantt'aEUi?cn  Ltttrra.  From  this 
qooteuon  IL  appaan  tiMt  DuiM  was  preseot  anil  rcitttered  l>ocn«s<^ 
wImd  Hnut  wiMcrawned  with  Ut«  Iron  etownat  Milan  in  1311. 
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**  Wu  bare  no  lord."  For  his  garden  and  lake  is 
whatever  the  heavene  encompa»»  round  nbimt,  nine© 
"The  ftea  i«  GodV  and  h«  madu  it,  and  Uis  bands 
fomifN]  the  dry  land." " '  The  responae  of  Florence 
to  this  summons  was  the  repair  and  heightening  of 
fa^r  walls  in  defiance  of  the  Empifror;  whereupon 
Dante  wrote  a  violent  lottor  to  'the  most  infamous 
Florentines  Ti-itbin  the  walls,'  warning  them  that 
all  thoir  defences  will  be  powerleiut  to  save  them 
from  the  imperial  vengeance :  *  In  what  will  it  pro6t 
yon  to  have  surrounded  yourselves  with  ramparta 
And  battlement*,  when  the  eagle,  terrible  in  a  fleld 
of  gold,  Awoops  down  on  you.—the  eagle  who,  now 
sailing  over  the  Pyrenees,  now  over  the  Caucasun, 
now  over  Atlas,  the  more  strougthonod  by  the  op- 
poaition  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  old  looked  down 
upon  the  va*it  seas  aa  no  hindrance  to  his  flight?" 
Tu    the    Emperor    himself   ho    did   not  hesitate  to 

.address  a  letter  of  indignant  romonetranco  for 
rasting  time  at  the  siege  of  Cremona  when  he 
Mfaoiild  bo  reducing  Florence,  lopping  branches  when 
b«  should  be  killing  the  root:  'Do  you  not  know, 
perchance,  O  most  excellent  of  princes  I  (nor  can  you 
see  from  the  height  of  i)uch  majesty)  where  thia 
•linking  fox  lies  safe  from  the  hunters?  Forsooth 
the  cnitifF  drinks  neither  in  the  waters  of  the  pro* 
cipitous  Po.  nor  in  those  of  your  Tiber,  but  the 
ttreams  of  the  Arno  his  jaws  thus  poison,  and  Flor- 
loe  (do  you  perchance  know  it  not?)  is  this  dire  evil 

"^called.    This  is  the  viper  tbnt  darts  at  the  Ixiwels  of 

its  mother;  this  is  the  sick  sheep  that  contaminates 

■  £W(wv.7,  •  £4tfervt.a. 
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the  flock  of  ita  master  by  contact.  .  .  .  Up  thon,  tbou 
noble  child  of  •le^se,  tnke  unto  tbyoelf  courage  from 
the  oyoB  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth,  in  whose  pre- 
senoe  thou  urt  to  act;  and  ovurthrow  this  Goliath 
with  the  sling  of  thy  wisdom  and  the  Htono  of  tby 
strength,  for  at  his  fall  night  and  the  shadow  of  fear 
will  cover  the  camp  of  the  Fhilistinen,  the  Philiatinen 
will  flee,  and  Israel  will  bo  «et  at  liberty.  Then  our 
heritage,  deprived  of  which  we  weep  without  ceas- 
ing, will  be  restored  to  us  in  its  entirety.  And  as 
now,  while  exiles  in  linbylon,  we  lament  in  remem- 
bering holy  Joruealom,  so  then,  as  citizens,  and 
breathing  in  peace,  with  gladno8«  shall  wo  call  to 
mind  the  misorios  of  turmoil."  But  it  was  not  to 
be:  in  little  more  than  two  years  Henry  lay  dead  at 
Buonconvento,  and  Dante's  political  hopes  wero 
buried  in  hi^  tomb.  Even  had  he  lived,  succetts  waa 
impossible;  as  Prof.  Viltari  points  out.  the  national 
idea  and  spirit  were  heaving  in  men's  minds,  and  it 
was  precisely  the  Emperor's  claim  to  be  lord  of  all 
men  and  things  which  roused  this  national  instinct 
to  opposition.' 

How  Dante  took  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  He  broke  into  no  cry  of 
lamentation  or  despair.  In  the  Paradiao,  Beatrice 
points  out  to  him  in  the  snow-white  Rose  of  the 
redeemed  '  the  great  seat'  of  'the  lofty  Henry  who 
rame  to  straighten  Italy  ere  she  was  ready  for  it ' ; 
that  is  the  only  reference  to  the  fading  of  his  hopes.' 

'  Mtrr  111.  l.Ht. 

'  TItf  T^eo  t'irsi  CtTxtttrit*  of  Flomtttiu  HiMor]/,  chnp.  «.  %  Ix. 

■  Par.  XXX.  UB^lM.  In  130O,  Um  IiImiI  date  of  (lio  poem,  the  MM,  of 
eounw,  wan  vacant.  )mt  lleniT**  crawii  \»  Mil  alwvv  It  in  anlldp&tion 
of  bl»  kdveat.    In  rMllty  tli«  pUMgs  wu  wrUI«n  afMT  Us  dMth. 
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Floronco  could  not  forgive  the  violence  of  his  denun- 
ciations and  threats;  in  a  decree  of  September  2, 
1311,  he  is  one  of  a  number  of  exiles  excluded  from 
atnnoxty,  and  nuvor  to  bo  allowvd  to  return  to  thu 
city.  Aftor  Honry's  death  in  1313,  Dante  disappears 
mlmost  entirel}'  from  public  view.  In  the  Purgatorio 
he  fainuielf  speaks  of  a  vimt  to  Lucca,  and  it  is  sup-  LDooa(isi«] 
posed  that  this  took  place  in  \3U,  when  that  city 
waa  in  thu  huudii  of  the  Ghibolliuu  leader  Ufjuccione 
della  Faggiuola.'  In  November  of  the  following 
year  another  sentence  was  launched  againat  him, 
bia  sons  for  some  reason  being  included  in  it..  Their 
doom  as  Ghibellinex  aud  rel)«li«  in,  if  captured,  'to  be 
taken  to  the  place  of  justice,  and  there  to  have  their 
heads  struck  from  their  shoulders,  so  that  they  die 
outright.'  In  1316  an  amnesty  wns  offered  to  the 
exiles.  Danio,  indeed,  van  excluded;  but  private  BubfUMai 
information  seems  to  have  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  friends  in  the  city  that  the  pardon  might  be  ez< 
tended  to  him  if  he  would  submit  to  the  conditions — 
thepayment  of  afiue  and  the  purformauco  of  a  public 
penance  in  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John.  In  the  well- 
known  Letter  to  a  Fhrentine  Friend,  Dante  indig- 
nantly refused  to  return  on  such  unjust  and  shameful 
terms:  'Is  this  then  tbe  glorious  recall  wherewith 
Dante  Altghion  is  summoned  back  to  bis  country 
aftor  on  ezilo  patiently  endured  for  almost  fifteen 
years?  Did  his  innocence,  manifest  to  whomsoever 
it  may  be,  deserve  this— this,  the  sweat  aud  increas- 
ing toil  of  study?  Far  be  the  rash  humility  of  a 
heart  of  earth  from  a  man  familiar  with  philosophy, 

•  Puro.  xxiv.  StAA, 
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that  like  a  prisoner  he  may  suffer  himself  to  be 
offered  up  after  the  manner  of  a  certain  Ciolo  and 
other  eriminaU.  Far  b«  it  from  a  man  who  preachoa 
justice  after  havinf^;  patioiitty  eniluroil  injury  to  pay 
his  money  to  those  inflicting  it,  as  though  they  were 
luH  benefactors.  This  is  not  the  way  to  retnm  to 
my  country,  O  my  Father.  If  another  shell  bo  found 
by  you,  or  by  others,  that  doei*  not  derogate  from 
the  famv  and  honour  of  Danto,  that  will  I  take  with 
no  laggini;  st«pfi.  But  if  Floronco  is  entered  by  no] 
such  path,  then  never  will  I  outer  Florence,  What  I 
Can  I  not  look  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  and  the  stars 
eterjTvhere?  Can  I  not  meditate  anywhere  under 
the  heavens  upon  mo«t  sweet  truths,  unluxs  I  first 
render  rayitelf  inglorious,  nay  ignominious,  to  thu 
people  and  state  of  Florence?  Nor  indeed  will 
bread  be  lacking.' ' 

Aft«r  a. short  visit  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
paid  to  the  Court  of  Can  Grande  of  Verona,  purhups 
in  1316,  Dante  betook  himself  to  his  last  earthly 
refuge.  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Itavenna. 
and  nephew  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  invited  him  to 
become  bis  guest;  and  there  among  the  ruins  and 
mosaics  of  the  old  imperial  city,  and  noar  '  the  pintj 
wood  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi.'^he  spent  his  closing 
j«ars — probably,  one  is  glad  to  think,  in  more  com- 
fort than  he  had  known  during  the  greAt«r  part  of 
his  long  exile.  Qis  host  honoured  him  for  his  genius. 
His  sons  Pietro  and  Javopo  and  his  daughter  Beatrice 

■  Letter  ix.  3, 1.  The  Ciolo  la  mppoanA  ta  be  a  member  of  Um)  Abaci 
(amltf-tbeoiUjOMolhithouMwboMBanMWM  MEpnMly  exoepUNi 
(rom  Uii!  cl«n««  BaalBel  tlis  «xUMi  dftt«d  Saptembar  3;  1311,  relerrKi  to 
abov*.  *  Ptuy.  xsvtil.  SO. 
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wttro  with  him,  the  lost  a  nuD  in  the  convent  of  Santo 
Stefano  dell'  Uliva.  A  numb«r  of  pupils  gathered 
round  liim,  »o  that  'he  was  making  an  independent 
living  in  the  capacity  of  professor  or  reader  of  Ver- 
nacular Rhetoric  at  the  Studio,  or,  aa  we  should  now 
■ay.UuIvorftity  of  Ravenna.''  Thooxchonge  of  play- 
ful EelogUM  between  him  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio,  Tiw 
a  profeB»or  of  Bologna,  under  tho  pastoral  namen  of 
Tttyraa  and  Mopsus,  shows  that  his  misfortunes  had 
not  entirely  crushed  Dante's  spirits :  he  was  able  HtitI 
to  »ee  the  nun.  Prom  references  in  the  Eclogues  it 
is  inferred  that  the  Inferno  and  Purgaturio  ware 
already  finished,  and  that  Dante  was  still  engaged 
on  the  Paradiao,  In  1331,  Guido  da  Polenta  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Venice  in  connection  with  a  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  the  two  oitien;  and 
while  rotoming  through  the  marshes  he  eaught 
fever  and  died  on  September  14,  in  the  fifty-sixth  bu 
year  of  his  age.  Ho  passed  into  the  other  world  the 
spirit  that  bad  »o  long  been  a  pilgrim  in  it  even  upon 
earth  ;  and  doubtless  then  wore  fulfilled  to  the  weary 
exile  the  words  he  himself  had  written,  probably 
wh«u  his  hope  of  ever  entering  the  earthly  city  had 
grown  dim ;  '  And  as  to  hira  who  comes  from  a  long 
journey,  before  he  enters  into  the  gate  of  his  city, 
the  citizens  thereof  go  forth  to  meet  him,  so  to  meet 
the  noble  soul  go  forth  those  citis'.ens  of  the  Eternal 
life.    And  this  they  do  because  of  her  good  works 

<  WkluU«dftndGBnlnGr'ai)an(eatulOtot<ann<rfW  i'irvUi<y—ProU. 
fwnwm*.  p.  St.  It  U  MUdiMUd  ttiBl  thi>  Dt  V'uloari  SUxjutnUa  wm 
■a  kind ot  poetkaJ  wxi-tiook  for  tfa«  u*o o(  Uanu'» siudMuui •(  IUvodd*, 
periupB  BcittaJlT  tb«suh»t«ne«of  hUcouiMot  IvcUixMal  Uie  llniver- 
Mtr '  (p.  SP).  S-artJii«inl  makM  the  mdi*  MggMtion,  And  Ibtnka  liie 
Cvixtia  waa  Himllkrl;  uud  u  a  icxt-liock. 
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and  contemplations.''  It  is  the  welcome  Beatrice 
had  already  given  him  an  he  stood  on  the  tbre«hold 
of  Paradise : 

'  And  thou  Bh*]t  be  with  mo  for  «rMi»on> 
A  dtiMQ  of  tbitt  Rome  where  Chruit  in  Roman.' ' 

Such  was  the  life  of  Dante  AUgbieri,  a  roan  broken 
with  every  variety  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  andl 
worldly  failure,  but  never  losing  the  lordship  and 
freedom  of  his  own  soul.  *  He  had  itiifferad,'  says 
Karl  Federn,  'all  ill  chance  that  could  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man.  He  loved  and  had  lost  hia  beloved  one ;  his 
family  life  was  unhappy;  he  was  a  statesman,  and 
08  such  wa«  unsucoeRsful ;  he  saw  his  party  defeated 
and  driven  from  the  land,  and  when  the  Emperor, 
from  whom  he  had  expected  the  redemption  of  Italy 
and  his  own  reinstatement,  entered  Italy  with  a 
victorious  army,  he  saw  him  die.  He  had  been  full 
of  the  noblest  intvDtiono,  yet  men  not  only  gave  him 
no  thanks,  but  had  hunted  him  out,  had  branded  his 
name  with  foul  crimes  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
He  bad  lost  his  whole  fortune;  one  of  the  proudest 
of  men,  he  was  forced  conttmially  to  bumble  himself 
and  to  live  on  foreign  alms;  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  times,  he  »aw  himself  neither  understood 
nor  honoured.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  \o  hia 
native  city,  he  clung  to  it  with  all  bis  heart,  and  he, 
passed  twenty-two  years  longing  in  vain  to  returt 
to  it.  A  devout  Catholic,  full  of  reverence  for  bia 
Church,  he  saw  it  degraded,  governed  by  "New 
Phari9ees,"and  at  last  fallen  and  dishonoured.   Italy, 

■  CkMML  Iv.  Sa  >  i>Hrpi  xxxIL  in-ios. 
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whose  unit;  was  dear  to  him,  he  saw  torn  by  the 
hatred  of  parties  and  cruelly  devastated  by  warA  'K 
iea  of  wrong  had  paK8«d  over  him,  he  i^aw  a  8ea  of 
wrouff  ragiug  over  the  world  in  which  he  li%'ed; 
wherever  he  turned  bis  eyes  everything  was  such  a« 
to  drive  him  to  deapair,  but  he  despaired  not.  He 
believed,  and  in  spite  of  all,  recognized  the  high 
harmony  of  the  world.  He  had  found  the  path  for 
his  Bonl,  the  work  for  his  mind,  by  which  he  got 
rid  of  the  weight  which  crushed  him,  and  at  the 
Asme  time  took  h'vt  proud  ruvongo  on  the  men  who 
had  so  maltreated  him.  In  "eternal  letters  of  firo" 
he  wrote  his  terrible  judgment  "  as  lightning  writes 
its  cipher  on  the  rocks"  to  bo  read  by  all  posterity, 
that  men  might  one  day  fix  the  balance  between 
thid  one  man  uu  the  one  side  and  mankind  on 
the  other.''  Nevortbelew  be  is  not  to  be  pitied; 
it  was  this  furnace  of  suffering  which  burnt  away 
the  dross  and  loft  the  gold.  Had  Jio  never  been 
driven  into  jixile.  _and  '  held  heartbreak  at  bay,' 
the  great  poem  which  'made  him  lean  for  many  a 
yoar^_would  have  ri'mnin.-ii  unwritten.  Entangled  | 
and  tost  in  tbe  'dark  and  savage  wood,'  the  paltry 
Binbitions,  quarrels,  and  vicos  of  his  city,  he  might 
Dover  have  become  a  pilgrim  of  the  invisible.  The 
spirit  of  faction  never  did  a  nobler  service  to  the 
world  than  when  Florence,  that  '  mother  of  little 

'  Dantt  and  hia  lYntf,  pp.  917'WB.  Thfi '  twwitytwo  yoan '  in  •  slip 
tor  iwentj.  Tbi-  trHaoaVtiKm ot  biuilghmont  IsdkUd  Juiuiu-y  S7,  l!)0|, 
And  UsodkU  o(  Dantc'ttdtftUi  la  6«pteinb«i' 11,  ISO.  It  U  tobartmam- 
bocd  that  Ui«  Florentine  ycnr  bagan  on  March  Hi,  ami  tfaor«(cs«  In  tli* 
fangolsg  mode  of  writing  tlte  jrcar  (ISOj)  th«  upper  llgartt  rcpowiieota 
Ili«  old  QMlliod  of  raokonlng.  Mid  tbo  lower  the  modem. 
•  J'ar.  XIV.  1 A 
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love,'  diaowued  her  Bon  and  flung  him  out  upon  the 
univerBal  hopes  and  fears,  sins,  sorrowe,  and  a«pira- 
tionn  of  maukind,  to  Hteer  bis  course  \>y  nothing 
lower  than  the  steadfast  stars.  It  was  not  Drunetto 
Latlni,  'dear  and  good  and  fatherly,'  but  hi«t  long 
exile,  crael  and  releptlesa,  that  taught  Danto  *  in  t'h^H 
WorldCom  hoar  to  hour  how  man  makes  himeel^^ 
eternal.' ' 

How  it  was  po«8il)lo  in  the  niid^t  of  this  distracted, 
honioloss,  wandering  life  to  gather  the  storeo  of 
encyclopiedic  knowledge  and  to  shape  them  into  the 
ordered  unity  and  symbolisni  of  the  Commedia,  must 
remain  a  mystery  and  a  miracle.  All  interpretation 
of  the  poem  must  start  from  the  Epistle  in  which 
Dante  dedi<!ates  the  Partulito  to  his  former  host, 
Can  Grande  of  Verona,  and  gives  his  own  common- 
tary  on  part  of  the  flrst  Canto.'  The  title  of  the 
whole  poem,  bo  says,  is — 'The  Comudy  of  Dante 
Aligbieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  not  by  character.' * 
Ue  explains  why  it  is  called  a  Comedy.  Tragedy  is 
io  ibi  beginning  ■  admirable  and  quiet,'  and  in  ita 
ending  'foul  and  horrible*:  whereas  Comedy, 
versing  this,  begins  with  some  asperity  and  en< 


'    /H/.  XT.  fti-Wi. 

■  Thla  ubitfimciit  Ik  tmo  wbotli«r  tli«  LotUtr  U  AuUientic  or  iwt. 
gcnulneiuiM  !■  qnsstlonod  cbloftf  on  Ui«  graundN  t>t  lU  kbMDce  from 
old  MXH-  And  tbc  allcQco  of  Boc^tcclo  and  other  earlf  comnMUbUont. 
U  a«th«nUc— ami  It  U  tax  from  lining  proTtid  tliAi  It  t«  not— It  I* 
pktiMUo  to  Qnd  DuDtf  aliniptljr  fiullii^  tbe  expositiuii  becaiiM  of 
pOTwrtjr :  '  In  purtimlar  I  will  noi  expound  It  at  prraeiil :  for  povvrty 
praMoth  BO  h&rd  upon  ms  tiint  1  inimt  n«ada  Mbandoii  tbMW  and  otbcr 
nuUoni  uattul  foir  Die  public  Kood.  But  I  bofw  of  your  macnllln-ne* 
that  olhcr  motuia  ma;  b«  kItcii  ino  of  continuing  with  a  u*«ful  aiixMl' 
tlon '  (par.  St). 

*  *Tbe  tlUe  Mtina  CommtOia  Uiaihiioi)Uont  to  Dante :  It  appMn  In 
aoineof  lh«a1de«tMM.  andin  BocmocIo's -■  ViiadlDant«"'(To7n' 
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proflperously.  Tlier«  is  also  a  differeooe  in  the 
manner  of  speech,  Tragedy  using  a  style  '  lofty  and 
sublime,'  while  that  of  Comedy  is  '  weak  and  humble.' 
'From  thiM  it  h  ovideut  why  the  pnwent  work  i» 
called  u  comedy.  For  if  wo  consider  the  thumo,  in 
ita  >Miginning  it  ia  horrible  and  foul,  because  it  » 
Hell ;  in  its  ending,  fortunate,  dnsirable,  and  joyful, 
bocause  it  it)  ParadiMt;  and  if  wo  consider  the  style 
of  laoguugt.',  thu  style  is  careless  and  humble, 
becaoae  it  is  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  which  even  house- 
wives hold  converMe.*'  He  warns  u a  that  the  mean- -nm  Favrroid 
ing  ta  uot  simple  but  manifold  :  '  For  the  clearness, 
therefore,  of  what  I  shall  say,  it  must  be  undurstood 
that  the  moaning  of  this  work  is  not  simple,  but 
rather  can  be  said  to  be  of  many  significations 
(polyaemum),  that  is,  of  several  meanings;  for  there 
is  one  meaning  that  is  derived  from  tho  letter,  and 
another  that  is  derived  from  the  things  signified  by 
the  letter.  The  first  is  called  literal,  but  the  second  |I 
ttiJegorieal  or  mygtical.  That  this  method  of  expound- ' 
ing  may  be  more  clearly  set  forth,  we  may  consider 
it  in  these  lines:  "When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 
the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  barbarous  people,  Judab 
was  His  sanctuary,  and  Israel  His  dominion."  For  if 
we  consider  the  Utter  alone,  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Kgypt  in  the  time  of  Moses 
18  figniftnd ;  if  the  aUvyory,  our  redemption  acoom- 
pUsfaud  iu  Christ  is  signified ;  if  the  moral  meaning, 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  the  sorrow  and 
misery  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace  is  signified  :  if  the 

'  Utirr  X.  10.    In  D*  Vttlg.  floff.  (!!■  4)  bu  givM  «  vcrr  illiTerwiit 
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■  anagogical,  the  departure  of  the  sunctiiied  aoul  from 
the  bondage  of  this  corruption  to  the  liberty  of 
eteninl  glory  ia  Hignified.  And  although  these 
mystical  meanings  are  called  by  various  namoa, 
they  can  in  general  all  bo  said  to  be  allegorical, 
since  they  dt£Fer  from  the  literal  or  historic ;  for  the 
word  AUegorifi  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aXXouK. 
which  in  Latin  in  a/i«»um  or  divenntm'^  At  first 
sight  this  seems  to  make  confusion  wome  con- 
founded: how  in  a  plain  man  to  make  his  way 
through  this  labyrinth  of  mnnifold  senses  f  And 
doubtleas  '  the  art  of  misunderstanding  Oanto '  is 
easy  enough.  Nevertheless  the  task  of  interpreta- 
tion is  not  so  difliuult  as  it  looks.  Thotw  manifold 
I'sonsoii  uro  reducible  to  two  with  which  every  mind 
, :  is  familiar — the  lU^-nl  and  the  moral  and  apirituoL 
The  moral  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  Com- 
tnedia  Is  not  really  obscure  or  uncertain,  so  far  at 
least  as  its  broad  outlines  are  concerned.  However 
Dante  may  conceal  his  meaning  '  under  the  veil  of 
the  mysterious  versei) '  and  the  embarrassing  richea 
of  detail,  the  meaning  when  discovered  is  found  to 
be  the  plain  broad  highway  of  common  morality 
and  religion.  To  this  highway  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
expositor  to  keep,  refusing  resolutely  to  be  tempted 
too  far  down  any  of  the  picturesque  and  interesting 
lanes  and  by-patbs,  which  almost  invariably  end  in 
some  cul-<le-8ac  of  private  interpretation.  In  doing 
suu'ano&i  so,  he  will  best  fulfil  the  plain  practical  purpoM 
which  Danto,  as  the   poet  of    Righteousness,*  ex- 

_       >  Lrtltr  T.  T.    Soo  Cant:  IL  I,  wlinrn  h«  oipounda  tha  Mtma  four 
MtiHiw  at  fCTBAler  leagth.     AIM  Aqulnaa,  £untma  1. 1|.  I.  n.  10. 
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pressly  professes:  'The  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
taken  according  to  the  letter  alone,  is  simply  a,  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  souls  after  death ;  for  from 
and  around  this  the  action  of  the  whole  work 
tameth.  But  if  the  work  is  considered  according  to 
its  allegorical  meaning,  the  subject  is  man,  liable  to 
the  reward  or  punishment  of  Justice,  according  as 
through  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  is  deserving  or 
undeserving.  .  .  .  Omitting  all  subtle  investigation, 
it  can  be  briefly  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  whole 
and  of  the  part  is  to  remove  those  living  in  this  life 
from  a  state  of  misery,  and  to  guide  them  to  a  state 
of  happiness.' ' 

'  LetUr  z.  8, 16.  In  his  DanU  DietiOTiarg,  Toynbee  says:  'In  the 
U^t  of  the  flTetold  Interpretation  of  the  Comtntdia  Indicated  tn  his  ^ 
Letter  to  C&n  Grande  (BpiB.  s.  7),  Dante,  as  be  appears  In  the  poem, 
repreaenta  in  the  literal  eense  the  Florentine  Dante  Alighlerl ;  In  the 
allegDrlckl,  I{j£  on  his  euthly  pilgrimage  ;  In  the  moral,  Man  taming 
bom  Tice  to  virtae ;  in  the  religions,  the  Sinner  taming  to  God  ;  in 
the  BDagogical,  the  Soul  passing  from  a  state  of  sin  to  that  of  glor;.' 


TUB  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  INFERNO 

Davtc'ii  rl&ulHcntloa  of  nlnt  In  iIUcdiumhI  In  CbRjitPT  XI  i  but,  ovi>n  at  I 
rUk  of  Konio  repetition.  It.  In  thoii^t  ndvlnable  to  gnthur  togrthnr  bafc.  I 
otue  nliort  genoral  HtnirnieDt,  Uie  rorloiu  di-tAlls  of  the  BtTUcUirc  at  U« 
lofprcu  which srsBCsttrrLiI  tluvuftfai>ul  thi?  fulloRln^pipDnltioti.    II  | 
ai«  ouctally  comiULred  with  iJie  acconipanj'iiig  dJafcrain  and 
tbe  outtwt,  llio  TVader  nill  find  his  undcnlAiuliiiK  of  lli«  iut«r 
grmtly  IM:UI(at«d. 

In  RialeriAl  farm,  lli«  Infcmn  I*  a  vast  uBdersrouiMl  rarvm.  wUob  I 
dtrMlly  benoAlh  Jemiuitpni  mid  Calvary,  and  pUirn*  to  tiM  «xarle«nCfTJ 
ol  Ch*  Mrtb.  Chrtglni^ly,  arcordlng  tn  Daiil«'a  toncopttoa,  th»  Soaibm  ] 
hMnUpboro  ci>naUI«d  of  land,  nnd  the  Northern  of  water ;  hat  tim  fall  ttl 
Laelter  produl^cd  ■  grent  conrulalon  wid  Invcnloo  of  llilii  arrangcMNiLj 
To  kvtdd  conlnct  vtlLh  no  tcreat  a  ninner,  Ihc  land  fled  to  tJie  No 
hemtepticn.  th«  naters  of  which  rualit-d  iiilo  the  varatit  i>1bcp.  Fa 
the  ««lgtit  of  hia  hIu  drov«  8at«n  wsili  audi  vioknoe  that  be  Um  1 
la  tilt  VM7  c«nt««  at  gnivlty,  whcrv  ha  ll«a  «Bib«dilMI  In  lo«  Mid 
The  bow«il»  of  tho  Mirtb.  rccnlUng  from  blai  Id  horror,  Aurr  tht 
Up  Into  th«  KTTJtc  MountAln  of  PnrgUaty,  tit*  only  land  In  thr  SoulJ 
detMtx,  and  lh«  oioFt  notlpodcs  of  JamaKlcm  and  Mount  Calvary, 
vast  Hibtcrraacan  bollon  Ihun  foiiiic<l  wo*  utllUed  a*  Uie  tit/onaX  prtM* 
of  tbe  fUiallf  impenitent.  Id  ahap«.  it  is  an  Inrcrtnl  oocM.  Its  li 
tMhly  oo-cxlroiii-e  with  the  laiid  nirtiu>p  ol  tlie  Nortticm  h«niliiph 
Itsapexat  thuMintrv.  Around  Ihi'  Intciiorof  this  cone  run  Inn  ooao 
TerracoB  ur  CinrleH.  narrovriiiR  luid  dMpvntng,  lUcoan  anipliftlMatf 
point  irh«re  Luclfor  liM-  It  Ih  on  Umm  Turscen  tlie  varioua  < 
puniabad.belns  arranged  higher  or  loww,  wider  or  namnrw. 
to  (he  dagr«e  ol  tJi«1r  guilt. 

Altboagb  tbctn  are  ten  of  tbeac  Clicloa.  Ui«  Unit  In  not  Kcltoned  I 
nombcr,  i<ln<«  it  fonna  a  mere  vestibule  for  nvntml  and  oowardlj  i 
n'boin  Dante  rttcanln  an  unworthy  ol  a  place  exen  In  lletl.  Clrela  I.  i 
IlvH  outaido  thv  U'lnvnl  L'tliicsl  Hclieme.  bclnx  tbi-  mm  Litnboot  VIr 
lli'nlbi'n  and  UnlnpllKod  Infanta.  Tbe  aluti  ut  the  reiuaintng  Circle*  I 
divi'ted  into  two  grrAt  elawwa :  /n<ioitfin«n««,  paniHhvd  In  upper, 
Malirt,  In  n^lber  lletl. 

1.  tine*  or  iKCOimNXNCB :  vet  In  the  hlgbni  Cf  rclwt  beraune  they  i 
■Ina  oif  fmllty-  mcr«  non-contiol  of   rarlouii  appoUtee  and  la 
norntal  to  humiui  natore:  — 

ClreleU.  The  Sensual. 

Circle  III.  The GldltoiMns. 

Circle  IV.  Tbe  ArBri«lau»— MIrms  and  PuMllgala. 

L'iKlc  V.  Thu  Wralbful  luid  Snlti-n. 

CIrclQ  VI.  Ilerrtlen.  TliU  fonna  a  tnniiltlon  Clrvle  belw««n  apptv  i 
n^lbcr  Hell.    Ill  rrUtlon  to  the  Cireka  above,  Hereey  may  be  re^uded  I 
tbe  Inat  and  niont  uplritual  of  Ibe  aJna  of  Inoontllwnoe,  belnjt  noo-i 
of  tl)R  IntAllcetual  powent.    In  addition,  bowcrcr.  It  Im  the  heitUiBtakK  t 
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:  Mconri  ((PMl  dlrlaion  of  tlelL    Ileretks  nre  pnnlnhcd  In  Ibc  City  of 

■•or6«t«n;gkail  lllsbj*|i«alUn(lHlip  In  tho  centre  of  Ihi>  city  that  Uie 

d«acwii  u>  npUver  Hell  ts  HiMt«.    tn  other  wuntd,  UiP  Cinlu  IhtiimiUi  are, 

■o  to  upriak.  the  nndaTBTOUtid  dUBgWMw  of  Ui«  dly,  in  which  iUi  rUevt 

cHmlnkln  kit  Mrturvd. 

II.  SiMn  or  Mauce:   Hubdivldod    Into  two  cIhms— VM^im*  and 

Cinile  VIL  Tb«  Vlolrat, 

L  A0>liMiNelghboun; 
II.  AsaiiMtThMiitfalvaii: 
Itl.  A«aIiMt  God,  Nature,  Mid  Art. 
Fraud  U  nibdlvldad  Into  tVautt  MmpU  and   Trettrhtry,  vhlrii  are 
poaUbivt  In  the  two  lowMt  Clrcl**  :— 

Ctrclt  VIII.  Frand  ilmple  In  ten  Corm*.  which  nrc  (1ii:titlnit«l  In  (en 
eoocenttic  Moata.     The  whole  Circle  U  colled  Molcbolgc,  whkh  mcanii'*' 
■vU- pouches;  sDdeachdauuf  tbcFTadulentoccapicsitBCpKnttcB^iitDr 
^^Panch  In  the  foltowlnx  <ird«r;— 

HK  BolKia  I.  B«lraysnt  ol  Womwi— PaiMl«n  and  Seduoent. 

^H  n.  Ft«tt«rsr». 

B  III.  Sltnontaca. 

^M  IV.  DiTliMni. 

^H  VI.  ilypocritaa. 

H  VIL  Thierea. 

^B  VUI.  E*U  CouDMllon. 

^B  IX.  SchiaRMtlea. 

■  X.  FAMflBr*. 

^^  ClrrlrlX.  TrtAcherjr—tlial I*,  Fraud osnlnAt  «omp  dpeclitl  tTii»l re-po«ei) 
in  ua  by  our  (cllowsun.  Th»  whole  Clrcl«  conaliits  at  n  lahc  or  lc«  n*m«d 
Cacyt4U.  and  In  dli-ldcd  Into  foor  concentric  Rlii^  In  which  Tinllnrw  an 
IroMB  al  rarylng  dcptbn,  aeeoirding  to  the  degrM  and  quality  of  tbetr 

I.  Tralton  t«  Kladrod— puni<Ji«d  In  Caina,  no  called  from  Ciwin,  l)i« 

Ural  fralrielde. 
IL  Tr^llon  to  Coantry^in  the  Sttwnd  RlnR,  Aiit«nom,  whlcli  receive* 

Ita  nan»»  (rocn  Antrnor.  who  liolraynd  Troy. 
III.  TralUn    to    Frfcnda   and    Gapiita— not  In  To1oin«n,   nnnicd   trom 
Plolonicaa,   captain   of  Jprichu,    who  tvcnchrivutly   ilcw   hU 
gaaiM,  Simon  the  Maccabec  and  hU  two  nons. 
TV,  Tmllon  to  tarda  and  l]cn«tactor>.    Thisbrlnpiuii  lo'thelaiilpoat' 
ol  Uell.  which  recelvM  Ita  t4Uaof  Cludtcca  from  Jada«,  who  bn- 
trayed  his  Lord.    IntbeaxactCMitrsoTtlMi  Uk«  of  Ice  !>■  troaeii 
lAi^ter,  witii  lb«  thT«<»  ar«h-tTHltOT)>,  Juda»,  Bmtuft.  and  Caatiaa, 
Ib  hia  iitn*  iDouthk. 
Th«  larlona  ordvni  ot  »1d  -  lacontlnencn,    Vlolnocc,    Fraud,    and 
Ttwaohcry— am  ocpnnitod  by   thnw   Krcac   rhiuinii.    In    token   of   their 
dacpcnlne  helnoiuuiona  and  KoUt-     In  their  pilgrlnmge  through  the  In- 
teiMS  Oanl«  and  Virgil  mote  unlfonaly  to  the  left   -partly  b«uau«e  thitt 
la  iba  dlraetlon  appropriate  to  (he  world  of  the  loii,  and  partly  to  imllcata 
Dm  I  mil  mil  im  departoic  from  vlrtii«  m  they  descend  to  th*  lower  Clrelw. 
m«a  tliajr  wab  the  «vntr«  of  trravlt}',  tlioy  tarn  a  aomereault,  and  And  1 1 

thiiiiwl In  a  n«rraw  paaaase,  whlcb  l«uU  tlMiB  oiit  lo^Uw  afaon  I! 

of  Monal  Punpibory  In  tba  great  ocean  of  the  Sontbani  bMnlaptwre.  'I 


'  The  great  Florentine,  who  wove  his  web 
And  thrust  it  Into  hell,  and  drew  it  forth 
Inunortal,  having  bnmed  all  that  eonld  bom. 
And  leaving  only  what  shall  aUU  be  fonnd 
Untouched,  nor  with  the  smell  of  fire  upon  it. 
Under  the  final  aahes  of  this  worid.' 

STDirar  IJobkll'a  BtMer. 


CHAPTER   T 


kVAOE  WOOD  AND  TDK  TUBUI  WILD  BHASIB 


* 


^E  openiog  Hn«  of  the  Comnudia  gives  aa  the  age    CANTO 
At  which,  in  poetic  Bctioo,  Dante  began  hie  great 

pilgrimftgfl  through  the  Invisible  :  W«a*M«oi 

Foon. 
In  the  niiddl«  ot  the  |MktJiw&>-  of  oiir  lift;. 


In  the  ConvUo  ho  cuiii)Mires  man's  life  to  an  arch,  the 
highest  point  of  which  'in  perfect  naturuH'  is  the 
thirty-fifth  year.  Siiito  Duntu  wob  bom  in  1285,  tbiu 
bringM  uf)  to  the  year  1300,  front  the  standpoint  of 
which  it  is  generally  agreed  the  poem  was  written. 
When  later  historical  events  are  referred  to,  thoy 
are  put  in  the  form  of  prophecies*.  Wo  do  not  know 
with  certainty  whut  Daute'u  rcutton  was  for  making 
the  year  KM)  the  ideal  date  on  which  the  entire 
action  of  the  poem  hinges.  It  may  have  been  pai'tly 
bacaoso,  being  the  top  of  the  arch,  it  is  the  point 
fipotn  which  his  life  began  todueliiie  towards  another 
world ;  but  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
reason  in  that  in  this  year  he  himself  felt  that  ho 
had  passed  through  »  great  moral  and  spiritual  crisis 
which  altered  the  whole  outlook  and  horizon  of  hia 
life.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
wa5  in  Borne  during  the  ISaster  week  of  i:WO,  it  is 
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CANTO  I     pottsible  that  the  visit  had  more  than  we  know  to  do 

with  this  change,  which  was  nothing  nthori  of  the 

n»  ftbiiM.     poet's  conversion.     It  in  n  year  furaouu  in  iho  Roman 

Catholic  Church  for  the  iu»titutioQ  of  the  Jubilee. 

An  impression  sproud  myBterionsly  throughout  Italy 

and  far  beyond  that  all  who  visited  the  tombn  of  the 

Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'au]  diinng  thu  Hmt  year 

of  the  new  century  would  receive  full  absolution  of 

their  ains.     Muttiludos  thronged  to  the  Holy  City; 

and  Pope  linnifaco  vttl.,  falling  in  with  the  universal 

oxpoctution,  proclaimed  tbo  first  Jubilee,  grunting 

'  a  most  full  pardon  of  all  sins '  to  all  who  mado  the 

pilgi'image.    '  It  can  )warcoly  bo  doubted,"  sayti  Grogo- 

roviui*,  *  that  Dant«  beheld  the  city  in  these  days,  and 

that  a  ray  from  them  fell  on  his  immortal  poom, 

which  boginu  with  Baxter  week  of  l^MIO.''    Thuro  are 

several  passages  iu  the  Cmnmedia  which  certainly 

seom  to  point  to  a  vinit  to  Rome  during  the  Julnloe 

pilgrimages;  and  such  a  vixit  may  have  produced  in 

Dante's  soul  as  groat  a  spiritual  crisis  as  it  did   in 

Luther's  at  a  later  date.     At  all  events,  the  spiritual 

idea   is  obvious :    Uante'.i    pilgrimage  thi'ough    the 

Invisiblo  corresponds  ideally  to  our  Lord's  Death, 

Descent  into  IIull,  Resurrection  and  Ascension.     On 

the  evening  of  Good  Friday  he  entered  the  Inferno  ; 

on   the    morning   of    Easter  Sunday  he   rose   with 

Christ  into  uewnes*  of  life;  and,  probably  on  the 

following  Wednesday,  h«  ascended  to  the  Ueavenly 

■  ftomt  in  thf  MiOiU*  Agt*.  booh  x.  cUp.  vi.  VUUuiJ.  wbo  wa« 
pracriiL.  glv«a  Ml  aocouBt  at  tbo  Jubdleo  In  his  VhronlcU,  book  vlll. 
3G.  'It <*iu>UMiina»liniuv«|}i)tii> tlilnit llMt W)Mttv«riH«n, (Orlhrousb- 
oat  tho  >cAr,  wlUionb  bnak,  there  irei*  In  Rom»,  bealdM  tbe  lnb»bl- 
t4U)tiia(  thccii]-,  3]i\CIX> pll^RM, not  cMinUng  Umm  wba  wem  cotaJny 
■md^obigoti  tbeirJoumcjK.' 
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Paradise.  In  tho  ucw  life  o(  ropontanco  on  which  he  CANTO  I 
had  entered,  the  soul  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  with 
Christ.  The  year  l.tOO  may  have  been  choneii  partly 
to  carry  out  this  parallelism,  for  iu  bis  curious 
mystical  fashion  he  says  in  tho  Canvito  that  'our 
Saviour  Christ,  whose  nature  was  perfect,  chose  to 
die  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  His  age,  because  it 
did  not  boUi  Divinity  to  duclino.'' 

On  the  murnin^,  then,  of  thlx  Good  Friday  in  the  Tnaoukuid 
very  centre  of  his  life,  Dante  tells  us  that,  after  a  ■"**• 
night  of  desperate  fenr,  he  came  to  bimself  in  a  dark 
and  savage  wood,  whore  the  way  was  lost.  How  he 
came  to  bo  there  ho  did  not  know  :  ho  must  have 
wanderod  from  the  true  path  in  bis  »loop,  the  slnfnl 
slumber  of  the  soul.  What,  then,  does  this  savage 
wood  symbolizo,  the  very  memory  of  which  ia  as  the 
bittornoss  of  death  ?  Probably  the  general  meaning 
is  given  in  a  passage  of  the  Cofwito  (]v.  24),  where 
Dante  says  that '  the  adoleflcent  who  enters  the  tcood 
of  error  of  lhi«  lifr  could  not  keep  the  good  road  were 
be  not  shown  it  by  bin  elders.'  But  this  ia  too 
general:  in  the  Comtnedia  Duute  bus  usually  some- 
Lhiug  much  more  definite  before  bis  mind.  Among 
commentators  throe  main  Hues  of  iutorpretation 


*  Con*,  iv.  £1,  24.  TInnic  dlvMr«  human  lite  tnUi  loxxx  parlJi  : 
Adoltmt€;  lAhtiuK  ap  |n  ibc  Iwpntjrflfth  jear  :  Ymdh,  tram  iiventf. 
(It*  to  tortr-nvc.  hkTtngtIiR  thtrt^r-flnii  fear  as  tli«c«al(«af  tfaeaicb  ; 
IM  Aot,  (ram  forty-Bro  to  uviMiljr:  uul  tttnitUs,  ftboul  t»n  ya^n 
bMRsr.  'a  tlitle  more  or  a  llttli:  Imb.'  Id  tli«  Aiuima<lil.  Q.zlvi.  A.  V), 
A4|«1bm  *ayi  Chrinl  cIiom  to  diu  In  thu  llow«r  o(  His  ««•  for  three 
>m;  I.  The  more  lotroDimGnd  Ilia  lovi>  to  U8  bocao**  He  it&v«  Bte 
Ufe  for  na  at  lla  priinv ;  S.  Ilccnuve  it  wiu  not  flttlriR  tluil  tli«tiv  ahould 
impair  aafdiiDinutluii  ul  lIiHn.tlural[x>w«Lr»;  and  3,  That  dyine  aiwt 
rWiie  aa^lii  In  llin  roiilhtiil  jirlruo.  H«  ahoold  tarcuhoir  thn  quality 
at  Mm  IxMlIca  u(  tboae  who  slioutd  attcrirards  il*o  In  Ulnu 
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CANTO  I  have  been  foUowiyd — tbe  political,  tho  moral,  and 
the  philosophical.  According  to  tbe  first,  the  wood 
represents  the  dark  and  savage  oondttion  of  Italy 
in  Dante'R  day  in  both  Church  and  State.  From  a 
multitude  of  paH^ages  in  the  poem  it  is  quite  certain 
that  thiH  formed  one  element  in  hie  dospondeticy. 
Happily,  it  is  almost  impossiblo  for  ua  to  form  any 
conception  of  the  state  of  Florence  and  other  I  talian 
citios:  political  and  family  feuds  almottt  incousantiy 
drenching  the  strootH  with  hluod,  and  each  party  i^H 
it  gained  the  mastery  banishing  its  enomiea  ntOT 
oonflscating  their  property.  The  Commedia  over- 
flows with  denunciations  of  the««  fotids,  and  of  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  for  their  neglect  of  duty  which 
rendorod  possible  this  chronic  state  of  civil  war. 
Boniface  viti.  in  particular  roused  Dante's  stomest 
indignation :  he  calls  him  *  the  prince  of  the  new 
Pbariseoti/  and  consigns  him  in  anticipation  to  th« 
Hoat  of  thv  Simoniacs,  In  Paradise  all  heaven 
flushes  with  shame  and  auger  as  St.  Peter  deeoribiw 
'the  sewer  of  blood  and  stench  '  which  this  usurper 
of  his  place  liad  made  of  his  '  cemetery,'  the  Vntican.' 
If  wo  bear  all  this  in  miud,  wu  shall  lind  notbiug 
improliablo  in  the  inturprotation  which  sees  in  this 
dark,  iiavnge,  and  stubborn  wood  the  tangled  nad 
desperate  political  condition  of  Italy  in  both  Church 
and  State.  The  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Court,  the 
simony  of  the  Popo  and  bis  haughty  claim  of  tem- 
poral power,  tbe  absenteebmi  of  the  Kmpcror,  the 
factions  of  Florouco,  bis  own  banishment  by  his 
felloW'citizenB,    and    the    consequent   ruin    of    his 

>  Par.  xxvll.  3MD. 
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earthly  fortuncg,  might  well  nmko  Dauto  seem  to    CAKTO  I 
himself  oh  a  inao  ontangltMl  and  lost  in  a  dark  forest, 
'  savage,  roiigli,  and  stem.'  "■' 

i>\irthcr.  this  luterprotatton  is  conBrmed  when  we 
tnrn  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Purgatory.  There  Donto  finds  himself  in  another 
forest  which  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  he  understood 
OB  the  counterpart  of  this  one.  It  is  not  dark  and 
savage,  but  fair  with  sunlight  (iltcriiig  through  'the  I 
living  green.'  and  vocal  with  the  songa  of  birds  as  ho 
romembt^red  huaring  them  sing  to  a  murmurous 
accompaniment  of  leaves  in  the  pine-forests  of 
Chiossi  by  the  Adriatic  shore.  A  fair  lady  is  gather- 
ing flowers  and  singing  in  her  joy,  so  safe  is  it  from 
evory  danger;  and  Virgil,  his  guide,  tells  him  there 
is  no  fear  of  his  being  lost  in  its  depths— he  ha8 
power  and  fi-eedom  to  wander  wheresoever  he  will : 
'  take  thine  own  pleasure  for  thy  guide  henceforth.' ' 
The  contrast  between  the  two  is  obvious  and  inten- 
tional; for  when  we  turn  to  the  De  Monorchia  jve 
Sod  that  this  sanlit  wood,  glad  with  birds  and 
Howers,  represents  the  just  and  settled  order  of 
human  life  hero  on  earth — the  Earthly  Pfiradise  of 
good  govcmmout:  'Two  ends,  therefore,  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  ineffable  providence  of  God  for 
man  to  aim  at:  the  blessedness  of  this  life,  which 
ron>ti»t»«  ill  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powoi-s,  and 
which  is  prefigured  in  the  Earthly  Paradise;  and 
iMxt,  tho  blossedness  of  the  Ufa  eternal,  which  con- 
•istii  in  the  fruition  of  the  sight  of  Ood's  countenance, 
kfld  to  which  man  by  his  own  natural  powers  cannot 
>  Purg.  Kxvii.  131. 
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CANTO  I  rise,  if  he  be  not  aided  by  the  divine  light ;  and  ibi» 
blessednesm  is  undenttood  by  the  Heavenly  Paradise. 
.  .  .  Therefore  man  hnd  need  of  two  ^uidesi  for  bis 
life,  as  be  bad  a  twofold  end  in  life ;  whereof  one  is 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  lead  mankind  to  eternal  life, 
according  to  the  things  revealed  to  us ;  and  the  other 
is  the  Emperor,  to  guide  mankind  to  happiness  in 
this  world,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  philo- 
sophy.' '  In  Dante's  view,  both  guides  bad  neglected 
their  apjHiinted  tank.  The  Emperor,  by  his  absence 
from  Italy,  bad  allowed  '  the  garden  of  the  empire  to 
be  waste';  while  the  Pope,  in  his  anxiety  not  *to  let 
Ceesar  sit  upon  the  saddle,'  bad  disobeyed  the  plain 
command  of  God.^  The  natural  consequence  was  a 
political  and  ecclesiastical  wilderness  which  might 
well  be  compared  to  a  dark  and  ravage  forest,  and 
sot  in  contrast  with  the  wood  of  the  Earthly  Par»< 
dise,  bright  with  sunlight  and  with  flowers. 
3.  WMti  iflur-  The  »econd  interpretation  referred  to  regards  this 
pnuuoa.  dark  wood  as  symbolic  of  tbo  demoralisation  of 
Dante's  own  personal  life;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  its  primary  meaning.  Whatever 
more  the  poem  may  be— and  it  is  much  more — it  is 
in  the  first  instance  the  story  of  the  poet's  own  moral 
and  spiritual  conversion.  The  Furgatcmo  has  well 
been  called  'The  Confessions  of  Dante  Aligbiori.' 
The  Azigel  at  the  6ate  of  St.  Peter  touches  his  brow 
with  his  sword,  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  hitherto 
concealed,  instantly  become  visible,  and  are  purged 
away  one  by  one  as  he  climbs  from  Terrace  to  Ter- 
race.   When  at  last  be  etands  on  the  summit  of  the 
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Uouut,  Boatrico  stonily  and  without  pity  for  hi«    CAKTO  I 
tears  drives  homo  upon  hio  conKcioneo  tlio  conviction 

of  some  f^reat  root-sin  from  which  all  tbo  rest  grow 
— unfaithfulnesfi  to  herselt': 

*  As  HOOD  aa  i-T«r  4if  uiy  twcond  t^^- ' 
I  wiM  tipon  th«  threcihold,  and  rhunK^d  lifo, 
MimM'lf  fruRi  m«  be  toi>k  iind  gnvn  to  oth«n, 
'\Vben  from  Uti;  fleiili  to  xpirit  I  aoMiuli-d, 
Aod  beAutjr  atid  vlrtii«  vare  Id  ui«  iDcreosed, 
t  wim  to  hjin  Ii-8s  di-iir  and  Irwi  ddlitc'itriil ; 
Alid  intu  wnyK  untnie  hf  tuniiil  liU  nltipii, 
PurmiiDg  the  false  iaiftg«(i  of  good. 
Tbnt  ttervr  any  promisra  fulfil ; 
Nor  pi»]rnr  for  incpimlinn  kk;  nvnib-il, 
Bj*  iDMina  of  wliich  in  drL-iuna  uikI  ulbiTwiite 
I  cftlled  lilui  back,  ho  UtUe  diil  liu  ht-ed  ifaeui. 
8u  low  ho  fi^ll  ihAtoll  applinnces 
For  bin  si>lvati<in  wr>rr  lUmiwIy  nbort. 
Save  showing  him  Ibo  [reiiplrof  imrdibian.'' 

it  proclsoly  thiH  unfuitbfulnoos  to  BcntHrc  was 
iiBt  boon  aubjoct  of  endless  dispute.  Somo  writere 
wID  lave  it  that  it  was  nothing  worse  than  the  sin 
I  of  dftToting  himsolf  to  tbo  study  of  Philosophy 
instuail  of  Tboology,  But,  putting  tisida  meantimo 
llie  qQUHtiou  n-buther  Dante  regiirdctl  this  as  a  ain 
At  aU,  bis  own  language  throughout  the  poem  is 
ttnogely  misleading  if  it  does  not  mean  a  great  deal 
OMre.  For  inatanco,  ho  oxpro»Hly  ackuowlodgos  the 
•faof  Pridtf.'    On  the  Terrace  of  the  Gluttons  on  the 


*  Svt  iMite  uu  p.  3,  oa  the  (our  «gC9  of  hnnian  ilfi^  Tlic  KoMind, 
Toath,  beftin*  at  tvr«Diy-t)Tc,  and  Uefttrli'V  dJed  in  her  tweotyfoutUi 
fttu,  t.*.  on  the  tbn-Bholil  of  bet  'Mooad  nift.' 
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CAKTO  I  Mount  of  Purilicatioa,  ouo  of  the  sotUs,  Buonagiunta 
oE  Lucca,  murmurs  in  a  curious  way  the  name  of  a 
certain  Gentucca,  a  lady  of  that  city,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  reoeiring  tho  impre^sioa  of  Home  lovo- 
intriguo,  which  Donto  thus  confoasefl.*  On  the  same 
Terrace  bo  moots  his  old  friend  Foreae  Donati,  and 
says  to  him : 


*  If  Uiou  Xtriag  bock  to  mind 
WIiAl  thou  with  mc  hoat  beon  and  I  vrllb  tbee. 
The  proocnt  in«inor)-  will  bo  griovotw  vtill.'^ 


i 


Suroly.  if  thiit  moans  anything,  it  is  a  confession  of 
some  irr«gularity  of  moral  life  in  which  they  were 
companionH  on  earth.  From  the  Terrace,  we  might 
infer  tliat  tt  was  the  sin  of  gluttony ;  but  the  rofor- 
enco  may  be  to  a  bundle  of  abusive  and  scurrilona 
sonnets  which  passtnl  between  the  two  during  a 
quarrel,  and  which  assuredly,  if  genuine,  are  no 
credit  to  either/  Add  to  this  the  sad  and  digniflod 
sonnet  iu  which  Guido  Cavalcanti,  whom  be  called 
'  the  first  among  his  friends.'  reproaches  liim  for  the 
way  of  life  into  which  he  has  fallen : 

■  I  comL'  to  thee  b^  daytjmff  constauiljf . 

But  In  th^  tlioiighls  too  much  of  iMMeness  find  t 
Oreiitlf  It  KriovcH  mo  for  thy  gentle  mind, 

And  for  thy  mAoy  virluua  gone  from  thtw. 

It  vraa  thy  woiit  to  iibuQ  uiuob  uumpany. 
Unto  &11  sori-y  coucoui«e  111  locllned  : 
And  siill  thy  Mpec^h  of  mo,  heartfi-lt  an*!  kiiid. 

Hod  mjtdi'  inn  trottxxn  up  Iby  poetry. 


•  Purg.  xxiv.  ai-tB.  4  f^rg-  »lll.  IU117. 

*  D.  O.  ItOMtUi's  Jiamie  and  kU  Cirri*.  Hii\». 
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The  idea  that  ^ut^"^ 


But  now  t  dar«  noti  for  tliLoe  object  1I(«.  CANTO  I 

Make  inAnl(«sl  ttuit  I  npprove  thy  rhymoa ;  — ~ 

Nor  como  I  in  nuch  tu>rt  that  thoti  mnjr'iit  knovr. 
Ab  1  in-j'tlxw  rciul  thin  wtiini-t  manjr  Litnoa : 
So  BbtUl  that  evil  one  wbo  hred  ihla  strife 

BeUiruflt  from  tlif  dishonottred  soul  nn<l  gow'i  — 

In  face  of  such  things  an  these.  It  is  difRcuIt  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  this  dark  wood  meana  something 
more  than  tho  study  of  Philosophy- 
Turning,  then,  to  this   third  interpretation,  wo).  phuow- 
find  ourselvea  entangled  in  dilBeultiea. 
the  onfaithfulnesti  to  herself  with  which  Beatrice 
charges  him  is  tho  study  of  Philosophy,  i«  hasc<t  on 
the  words  which  she  addresses  to  him  in  the  closing 
Canto  of  the  Pitrgalorio : 

■  TliAi  tbou  umy'M.  reeogoiEe,'  Kb«  mud,  >  Uie  bcIiooI 
Which  thoti  h.'vst  followed,  and  may'st  eee  how  far 
Ite  doctrine  follows  after  my  discourae, 
And  ni*y'«t  behold  your  path  from  tho  divine 
U]Nt«nt  iM  far  na  Rcparatnl  in 
Proiu  Mirtb  the  heavi^n  that  highest  haslcoa  on.'* 

The  'school'  is  here  understood  aa  some  school  of 
Philosophy  for  wliich  Dante  bad  abandoned  Beatrice 
or  Theology,  and  the  ConvUo  is  quoted  in  proof. 
After  telling  us  how,  in  order  to  comfort  himself  for 
the  loss  of  Beatrice,  he  read  Boethius's  Dc  Conaola- 
ticne  Phitoaophiw  and  Cicero's  De  Amicitia,  he  pro- 
ceeds:  'And  juntas  if  a  man  should  go  about  looking 
for  ailver,  and  apart  from  his  purpose  should  find 
gold,  ...  so  I,  who  sought  to  console  myself,  found 
not  only  a  remedy  for  ray  tears,  but  sayings  of 

■  D.  a.  KoAMUi'*  iianie  and  Aia  Cirtic.  Iin. 
'  Pv.rg.  xxxtil.  t&WL 
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CANTO  I  authors,  and  of  Hcioncos,  and  of  books ;  conHidoriog 
which,  I  soon  decided  that  Philosophy,  who  waa  the 
flovereign  lady  of  the.ie  authors,  these  soienre»,  and 
these  books,  wa8  the  ttuprcmc  tiling.  Aud  1  imagin 
her  as  a  noblo  lady ;  and  I  could  not  imagine  her 
other  than  merciful ;  wherefore  so  willingly  did  my 
senBe  of  Truth  behold  her  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
diverted  From  her.  And  on  account  of  tbiit  iniHgiua- 
tion  I  began  to  go  where  she  in  truth  Bhowod  burself, 
that  is,  in  the  schoots  of  the  ivligioiui  aiid  the  tlisputa- 
tiojut  of  the.  phUosophn-K ;  so  that  in  a  little  while, 
perliapH  thirty  months,  I  Utgau  to  bo  80  deeply  aware 
of  her  ewoetuotiH,  that  the  love  of  ber  bnuiiihed  and 
deiitroyod  overy  other  thought.* '  This  passage  cer- 
tainly proves  that  after  the  death  of  lleatrioe  Dante 
did  turn  for  consolation  to  I'liilosophy ;  but  it  also 
proves  with  equal  certainty  that  when  ho  wrote  tbe 
Convito  he  had  no  idea  that  in  doing  so  ho  was  com- 
mitting a  sin.  On  the  contrary,  he  ttpeaka  of  Philo- 
sophy in  a  way  which  Bounds  to  our  ours  an  the  very 
byporbole  of  praise.  Wo  do  not  know  tbo  date  of 
the  Convito,  and  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Dante  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Commedia 
may  have  swung  to  tho  opposite  extreme.  But  it 
is  entirely  unlikuly,  from  his  general  conception  of 
the  relations  between  Faith  and  Reason.  With  his 
great  theological  authority,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante  did  indeed  draw  a  dtstiuctiou  between  Faith 
and  Kooaou,  but  certainly  not  such  a  distinction  as 
would  turn  the  exercise  of  lieanonintoa  positive  sin, 
demanding  the  agony  of  contrition  which  Beatrice 

■  Conv.  U.  13. 
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wrings  from  him  iu  Um  Pargaiorio.  On  tbo  contrary,  CANTO  I 
Reason  is  cooBUtently  regarded  as  the  light  of  God 
shining  in  the  natumi  mind  of  man.  True,  for  aal- 
vation  it  nH|U)ru»  to  b«  aupplomoutod  hy  the  super- 
natural light  of  Faith  ;  nevertheleiui,  ao  far  aa  it  goes. 
It  is  right  aud  good.  The  relation  between  tbo  two 
ii  HymlMlixcd  by  Dante's  two  chief  guides.  Virgil  is 
the  natural  Koason  of  man;  but  Beatrice,  the  symbol 
of  tile  heavenly  WiiMlom  which  comes  of  Faith,  does 
not  disparage  or  condemn  Virgil.  On  the  contrary, 
it  itt  she  who  seeks  him  out  aud  gives  him  his  com- 
misston  to  guide  Dante  to  herself. 

It  seems  much  nearer  the  mark  to  say  thatTb*annU» 
I'hi  latophy.  so  far  from  being  the  dark  wood,  is 
the  sunlit  hill  which  Dunte  attempted  to  climb.* 
Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  summary 
way  in  whicli  this  hill  is  usually  dismissed  by  a 
quotation  from  the  I'snints— '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eye« 
unto  the  lulU,*  or  a  reference  to '  the  deloetablo  moun- 
tains '  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  As  unsatisfactory  is 
it  to  say  that  it  is  simply  the  opposite  of  the  tangled 
ood  of  moral  and  political  error — the  hill  of  virtue, 
truth,  and  good  government.  Thore  is  a  passage  in 
the  Pargalorio  which  almost  certainly  ought  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  this  mountain.  When,  in 
the  Barthly  Paradise  on  the  top  of  Mount  Purgatory, 
Dante  sees  Beatrice  for  the  first  time,  she  greets 
him  with  the  words : 

*  Edook  «t  tnn  veil ;  I,  nroD  I,  Atn  BoAtric4r  t 
How  didKt  thou  doign  to  come  unto  the  mountwn  P 
Didsl  Uiou  oot  know  Uiab  here  man  Is  hap^f '* 


•  Inf.  L  a^. 
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CANTO  I  Tho  commoa  intorprotatioD  ie  tbut  Lho  wordo — *  How 
didst  thou  deign  to  come  unto  the  mountain  ? '  refer 
to  the  mountain  on  which  they  are  now  stAndiog, 
namuly.  Mount  Furgntory;  and,  in  that  ca.i(>,  the 
question  is  ironical.  But  tfaia  m  far  from  natui 
and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to  barmonizo 
with  the  Recond  question—'  Didst  thou  not  know 
that  ftem  man  in  happy  ? '  But  tbu  qaostions  fall 
into  their  proper  relations  if  we  suppoae  Beatrice 
to  be  speaking  of  two  moontaina  and  setting  thom 
in  contrast:  'Why  didat  thou  deign  to  approach 
the  other  mountain?  Didnt  thou  not  know  that 
not  there,  but  herv,  man  is  happy?'  The  other 
mountain  can  only  ho  that  mentioned  boro  at  tba 
beginning  of  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  jost  after  bia 
vain  attempt  to  climb  it  that  Beatrice  herself  inter*  ' 
posed  on  his  behalf  by  sending  Virgil  as  his  guide  ; 
and  now  that  she  meets  him  for  the  first  time  there- 
after, she  reverts  to  that  mountain  and  asks  why  ho 
bad  appronchod  it  at  all  in  quest  of  happiness.  If 
now  wo  say  that  tho  mountain  Dante  6rst  attempted 
to  climb  was  Philosophy,  it  fits  in  sufficiently  woU 
with  all  the  facts.  He  him»elf  tells  us  he  at  firat 
sought  refuge  in  Philofwpby.  For  a  time  be  thought 
her  sunlit  heights  sufHciont,  not  knowing  that  he 
had  a  far  loftier  mountain  to  climb,  the  highest 
under  heaven,  and  far  beyond  it  again,  through  the 
ten  spheres  of  Paradise  to  tho  Beatific  Vision.  Bat, 
low  as  that  mountain  of  Philosophy  was,  Dante 
found  it  beyond  his  power  to  climb — tho  three  wU 
beasts  impeded  his  way:  even  Philosophy  is  boyoi 
the  man  who  has  not  conquered  the  boast  in  himael 
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A  writer  in  tfao  QnnHerly  U^nr  (July  l89fT)  supports  CANTO  I 
this  interpretation  with  singular  ingenuity.  For 
example,  Dante  tells  ua  that,  in  attempting  to  climb 
this  hill,  'the  firm  foot  ever  was  the  lower'  (i.  30}. 
Tho  common  interpretation  is  that  the  'firm'  or 
strung  foot  18  tho  right,  just  as  in  Inf.  xtx.  It  th« 
'  weary '  (stanca)  hunci  moans  tho  loft.  When  a  man 
climbs  a  hill  so  tliat  his  right  foot  is  always  the 
lower,  ho  must  be  rounding  it  towards  the  right 
hand;  and  it  itt  ttupposud  that  Dante  simply  wishes 
to  tell  the  direction  in  which  ho  moved.  The 
writer  in  the  Quarl^rly,  however,  discarda  this 
;  and  holds  that  in  these  words  Dante  describee, 
and  moana  to  describe,  the  very  method  of  Science 
and  PhiloHopliy  as  distinguished  from  Faith :  '  At 
the  opening  of  tho  poem  the  mystic  pilgrim  is  lost 
in  a  forest  of  perplexity;  and  when  at  length  ho 
emerges  and  sees  before  him  the  soronc  heights  of 
Seience,  he  proceeds  to  toil  upwards.  That  this 
{U  HitetUtso  tnontf)  means  the  hill  of  demonstrative 
Science  i^  indicated  by  that  lino: 

"81  cbe  II  pit  r«nuu  sempn<  era  U  piti  boiua" 

The  tower  step  is  tho  firmer  in  demonstration ;  be- 
entwe  the  propositions  which  sustain  the  fabric  of 
argument  are  tho  sorer  and  lower  down,  until  wo 
reach  the  foundation  which  is  the  surest  of  all, 
Ivecausu  it  consists  of  axiomatic  truths.  ,  .  .  The 
eommentators  differ  about  tho  physical  soundness 
of  this  as  a  mocbanical  description  of  hill-climbing, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  exact.  Hut  for  allegory 
it  is  aear  enough:  the  poet  was  thinking  more  of 
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his  meaning  than  of  his  figure.'  Whether  this  is 
a  sound  intorpretattun  of  tho  line  or  not,  the  identi* 
Ucation  of  thiit  hill  with  I'bilottopby  would  give  a 
moaning  and  cohorenco  to  the  whole  paiuage  which 
otherwise  seem  lacking.  The  substance  would  then 
amount  to  this :  In  the  middle  of  his  life  Dant«  woke 
up  to  the  alarming  conviction  that  he  had  loot  him- 
self in  the  dark  forest  of  his  own  sins  and  the  i 
political  miseries  of  his  country.  In  his  effort  t^H 
o»capc  ho  turned  to  Philosophy,  which  shoiio  above 
him  as  a  hill  whose  top  was  lighted  by  the  hud, 
in  Dante  the  sensible  image  of  God.  To  Virgil,  tiio 
natural  Keason  of  man,  it  seems 

'  Lhe  Mount  DeleoUible, 
Which  la  the  source  aiidcAusc  of  orery  Jof,'' 

But  the   Divine  Wisdom   porsonified   in    Beatrlea 
knows  that,  thougli  not  evil,  it  is  yet  inadequate: 
not  there  can  man  be  happy— ho  must  purify  him?^ 
self  on  another   and  higher  mountain  before 
can  find  even  an  Earthly  Paradise. 

Whatever  the  hill  represents— Philosophy,  or  Gooc 
Government,  or  an  ideal  of  Holiues^—Daiit*;  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  toitk  of  climbing  it.  No 
sooner  had  he  begun  the  ascent  than  bis  path  wae 
barrod  in  turn  by  three  wild  beasts — a  Panther,  a 
Lion,  and  a  Sho-wolf.  Tlie  obvious  referoiioo  is  to 
Jer.  V.  6— 'Wherefore  a  lion  out  of  the  forest  shall 
slay  them,  a  wolf  of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  them,  a 
leopard  shall  watch  over  their  cities  :  every  one  that 
goeth  out  thuncu  sbull  be  torn  in  pieces :  because  theii 

•  It^f.  I  77. 
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Lraii8groeflioD9  are  many,  and  their  backslidingti  aro    CANTO  I 
incrusaeil.'     Tlio  uxact  symboiiflm,  however,  la  not 
easy  to  determino.    Once  more  wo  find  two  main  i.  PeittiMi 
lines  of  iDterpretation,  the  political  and  the  moral,  uob!"^" 
According  to  the  former,  the 

PWtttior  light  and  swift  flzcoedlngly 
Whiob  wiUt  a  sjioUm)  skhi  wtu  cov«r«d  u'«r.' 

is  FIon>n<^  with  h(>r  facttonR  of  Guelphii  and  Ghibftl- 
line»,  Blacks  and  WhituH,  nnd  h«r  suddon  cliangua  of 
laws  and  cuatoma.'  In  BotticvlU's  drawing  in  illua- 
tration  of  tlnaCanto,  the  spota  of  the  Leopard  are  in 
the  form  of  Hower?! ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
are  meant  for  the  lily  of  Florence,  or  for  the  flowers 
of  Spring,  'the  sweet  season'  of  which  Dant«  speaks 
in  line  43.  According  to  this  political  view,  Dante'g 
mOHDing  in  that  the  factions  of  Florence  barred  the 
way  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Italy,  which  is 
tiymbolized  by  the  sunlit  hill. 
The  Lion  coming 

With  brad  uptjflnl,  mm!  wiUi  r&vfiniHis  hiingor. 
So  tb«l  it  Bvvincd  lb«'  air  fvata  afrajtl  of  hitn.' 

ill  held  to  represent  the  royal  house  of  France.  We 
know  that  Danto  oppoHoil  resolutely  the  iutervun- 
tion  of  Charles  of  Valoia  in  Florentine  politics, 
iu]d  that  the  treacherous  conduct  of  this  prince 
juntifiod  his  opposition.  In  the  Purgalurio  he  com- 
pares  him  to  Judas  : 

I  Cn&rmed  hit  gouts  rIouu.  Mid  with  the  lanoc 
TliAl  Jiwliut  jouflU^d  will)  I  Mid  that  h«  thnut« 
Ho  th»l  he  iiutkee  the  potuicb  of  Floronco  burst.'* 


lMf.U3i,93.    *  Ptu-g.  ri.  ixmL    '/V-l-tM&    *  Pttrf.XK.n-'Jf. 
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CAKTO  I  Many  other  [MW^Ages  tihow  tbnt  to  Dftnto'c  nuDd  the 
intervontion  of  France  bad  never  provod  anything 
but  a  CUT90  to  Itatj.  Pbitip  the  Fair,  tbe  brother  of 
Charles,  is  the  object  of  his  bitterest  indignation. 
He  calU  him  'the  new  Pilate,'  and  denounce*  the 
ODtrage  which  ho  committed  on  Boniface  nit.  at 
Anagni,'  and  bis  carr>'ing  sway  of  the  Church  into 
tbo  Babylonish  captivity  at  Avignon.'  He  calls  the 
royal  bouse  of  tVance 

'Uteevll  tR« 
Which  ov«nhMlow8  all  Ui«  ChrUUui  worid. 
So  th*t  good  fruit  ia  aoldom  gntbwrcd  from  iu'  * 

The  third  boa«t  is  generally  identified  with   the 
Papacy : 

A  Sb»-wolf,  tti«t  with  (kl)  hiingnringii 
SMitncd  U)  ba  Inden  in  h<?r  mcM^reDctM, 
And  nuwy  folk  lukd  cauBui]  u>  live  forlorn.* 

All  through  the  poem  the  ein  of  Avarice  is  spoken 
of  aa  a  wolf.  Ptutus,  the  Guardian  of  the  Fourth 
Circle,  in  which  this  sin  is  punished,  i«  addrusxed, 
'thou  accursed  wolf/'  The  same  name  is  eiipressly 
applied  to  Avarice  on  the  Fifth  Cornice  of  I'ur^, 
gatory: 

AccufHcd  ina^'iib  Ihnu  lift,  thou  oM  Shtswolf, 
That  murv  Uian  all  the  utb«r  beast*  h«ct  pcvyt 
Because  of  huiii(t>r  inSuitoly  hollow." 

Now,  Dante  appuui^  to  rvgard  Avarice  ae  the  pecu 
vice  of  the  Church.  Not  indeed,  as  he  well  kno' 
that  tbe  Church  baa  any  monopoly  of  this  sin,  foi 


>  Purg.  XX.  aO-01. 


'  Purg-  »X"ll-  I6M(Wl 
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he  oalU  it  'the  evil  which  all  the  world  porvndos.'    CANTO  I 
Neverthelejw  it  -was  obviously  hi»  beliuf  that  church- 
men lay  peculiarly  opoc  to  thi»  temptation.    In  the 
Fourth  Circle,  for  example,  he  notes  that  moNt  of 

e  Avaricious  have  tonnured  heada,  and  Virgil  in- 
forms him  that  they  arc  clerks,  Popee.  and  Cardinals.* 
In  Circle  viii.  a  special  MoatisaIlott«d  to  churchmen 
who  have  been  guilty  of  that  woritt  form  of  Avarice, 
Simony;  and  it  in  to  thin  part  of  tlic  Inferno  that 
the  rolgning  Pope.  Boniface  Vlll.,  in  prophetically 
consigned.^  If.  then,  we  are  to  identify  this  She-wolf 
of  Avarice  with  any  particular  representative,  it 
must  be  the  Papacy;  not,  indeed,  a«  the  only  ftinner 
by  any  mcau8,  but  as  the  one  most  deeply  infected 
with  this  vice,  and  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  path  to 
the  mountain-top.  The  line,  '  Many  are  the  nnimala 
with  whom  she  weds,'*  is  commonly  understood  to 
refer  to  the  numerous  political  alliances  hy  means 
of  which  Rome  sought  to  strengthen  her  power  and 
inereaHe  her  wealth  ;  but  an  equally  good  interpreta- 
tion is  that  Avarice  allies  itself  with  many  other 
sins:  'the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of 
evil.* 

Turning  to  the  moral  interpretation,  the  Panther  s.  HoraJUMr- 
is  generally  regarded  a»  the  symbol  of  Sensuality  or 
Worldly  Pleasure;  the  Lion  of  Pride  or  Ambition; 
and  the  Wolf,  ns  wo  havo  just  seen,  of  Avarice.  An 
old  commentator  points  out  that  these  are  the  three 
'  principal  vices  which  commonly  assail  man  at  three 
different  periods  of  his  life,  namely,  Sensuality  in 
youth.  Pride  or  Ambition  in  manbood,  and  Avarice 

>  in/,  fii.  tn-VL  '  In/,  iix.  sa-sT.  >  /V-  '■  loo- 
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CANTO  I  or  Cupidity  la  old  age.'  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
Daate  meant  thus  to  distribute  them  over  tba 
different  stages  of  human  life ;  probably  he  had  in 
mind  the  words  of  St.  John,  "the  hint  of  the  fliwi 
I  and  thv  lust  of  the  eye«,  and  the  pride  of  life.'  It  It'i 
question  of  groAt  interest  bow  far  Dante  felt  him- 
Relf  personally  in  danger  from  thci>e  temptations. 
With  regard  to  the  last  of  them.  Avarice,  we  know 
thatonoof  tho  charges  on  which  ho  wa8  bani«hod 
from  Florence  was  that  of  Barratry,  embcit7.1emcnt 
or  misappropriation  of  public  funds  during  bis  magis- 
tracy. The  well-known  Dante  scholar,  8carta7^.iiii, 
while  indignantly  defending  the  poet  from  the  charge 
of  sODSuality.  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  there  is 
at  least  a  primA  facie  appearance  of  guilt  in  this 
matter  of  embezzlement.  '  We  have  seen,*  be  nays, 
'  that  exactly  in  tho  years  which  preceded  bis  prior- 
ate  he  was  seriously  in  debt,  and  that  makes  us 
reflect.  In  a  position  of  power  and  in  want  of  money 
at  the  same  time,  even  tho  noblest  and  most  hono«t 
of  men  are  ozpo«ed  to  groat  temptations.''  On  this 
mode  of  argument,  no  man's  reputation  would  be 
safe  who  was  ever  in  debt.  Dante  himself  in- 
dignanily  denied  tho  charge.  As  we  shall  see, 
be  describes  at  great  length  the  punishment  ol 
Barrators,  pouring  contempt  upon  their  sin  by  the 
very  Indeousness  and  grotesqueness  of  their  doom. 
Much  of  what  bo  writes  of  them  seems  to  me  to 
become  intelligible  only  if  we  regard  it  as  descripttva 
of  the  danger  in  which  be  himself  stood  from  this 
obarge;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
:  OoNilxuifon  (0  Dante,  p. 
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writing  OB  ho  does  coDcerningaBin  of  which  he  knew    CANTO  I 
himself  to  bo  guilty.     While,  thoroforo.  wo  must  ac-        """ 
quit  him  of  this  crime,  it  is  still  more  than  possible 
that  Dante  had  felt  the  temptation  of  money,  '  the 
aocuraed  hunger  o(   gold,'  even  though  he  never 
allowed  it  to  corrupt  his  heart  or  »oil  his  hands. 

Whatevcir doubt  there  may  be  about  Avarioo.  thec^ 
can  be  none  of  Dantu'u  Pride,  for  he  himself  ex- 
pressly acknowledges  it.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  certain 
noble  pride  which  meets  us  everywhere  in  his  works, 
B  high  and  serene  consciousness  of  his  own  great 
powers.  That,  indeed,  he  counted  a  virtue :  Aristotle, 
[Us  master  in  Ethics,  bad  taught  him  that  tlie  great 
(oul  is  never  ignorant  of  its  own  greatness.  I  refer 
in  particular  to  what  be  sayn  of  himself  as  ho  stands 
on  tho  Second  Cornice  of  Mount  Purgatory,  and 
looks  at  tho  Envious  whose  eyes  are  sewed  up  in 
puakhment  of  their  misuse  of  them  : 

'  tllnc  eyM,'  I  utul,  '  will  jfi  be  here  Ui'en  from  me ; 
But  for  short  apace,  for  buaII  is  tlip  offeocv 
Goiun)IU«d  \>y  tholr  being  turned  witb  etiry. 
Par  Rmatcr  U  tho  fear  wherein  fiispeuded 
tSy  Boul  ia,  of  the  torment  iindirrticAll), 
Por  even  now  the  load  down  there  weighs  nn  mc,*  * 

'TIm  torment  underneath'  ia  the  punishment  of 
I*ride  on  tho  First  Cornice.  In  other  words,  Dante 
"lew  that  Envy  was  not  one  of  his  besetting  sins, 
and  that  Pride  was  ;  and  therefore  feared  that  his 
prood  neck  must  yet  be  bent  by  tho  stones  under 
*U«b  he  had  seen  the  souls  stagger  on  the  Terrace 
^eath.  ^^^ 

'  Pttrf.  xlll.  laS-lSB. 
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CANTO  I        But  by  far  the  moiit  intaresiting  problem  is  that 
which  gnthers  round  the  Leopard  or  Panther,  tbe 
symbol  of  Soniiual  PIcauiiro.    Tburc  are  mora  paA- 
sages  than  one  in  which  Dant«  neeirui  at  least  to 
acknowledge  this  sin.    When  be  reaches  tbe  high^Mi 
Cornice  of  Purgatory,  it  in  with  the  atmoBt  difllcu  Wj 
that  Virgil  and  the  Angel  of  the  Terrace  persue^^ 
him  to  enter  the  fire  which  burns  tbo  passions      of 
Sensuality  away  ;  and  there  is  in  his  cry  of  pain     an 
intensity  which  is  the  obvious  sign  of  a  poraosaal 
expcrionco : 

Whi-ii  I  WA8  In  It,  Into  inolt^n  gUsn 

1  would  hAvei  ca»t  me  to  rofnwh  myself, 

So  witltQut  meamiro  vna  the  baminfc  Uiot«.* 

But  without  doubt  the  mo«t  interesting  passage  in 
this  connection  is  that  of  Infet-no  xvi.  106-lU: 

I  had  ft  cord  around  about  mu  giH, 
And  IliiTewiUuil  I  vrbiloiD  bad  (IcHiimncd 
To  t4il[«  Uii>  FaiiUier  vrltli  Uic  |)aiul«d  akiu. 
Att«r  I  Uiis  bac]  all  from  me  tinlooaedi, 
As  vaj  Condiirlor  had  commnndod  m«, 
I  rcwrhod  it  Ui  him,  f{atlti>r(!d  up  and  roilod, 
WberiMit  he  Uimvd  bimnvlf  to  tJie  right  side. 
And  at  a  little  dlstAoce  from  thfl  verge 
B«  out  it  down  into  tho  donp  nliTH. 

The 'deep  abyss'  is  tho  great  precipice  which  walls 
round  the  Eighth  Circle  of  Hell,  the  prison  of  tiie 
Fraudulent.  Tbe  depth  ia  so  profound  tbat  the 
pilgriuiH  arc  forced  to  summon  its  Uuurdinn-Fiend  to 
carry  them  down;  and  their  signal  to  him  is  the 

>  Purg.  xxvU.  »-ta. 
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^iMrtiiia  of  this  cord  from  Oanto'ii  waittC,  with  which    CANTO  1 

tolls  us  he  had  at  odo  time  thought  'to  take  the 

with  the  painted  tikio.'     Obviously  some 

iholiwn  underlit.'9  tbi»,  which  must  be  more  care- 

tfolly  ozamiDed  whoD  we  reach  the  passage.    Mean- 

'AinM  1  may  anticipate  to  the  extent  of  explaining 

-Ahat  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  the  tradition  that 

:VJi  his  earlier  yeara  Dante  enterod  the  Order  of  the 

"Vnuieiseanii.  who  arc  called  Cordoliors,  from  the  cord 

-with  which  they  girt  themselves.    If  this  is  bo,  the 

— saaiug  is  one  of  two,  according  as  we  take  the 

futher  in  it*  moral  or  it«  political  secie.    Taking 

\i  politieatly.  the  meaning  may  be  that  at  one  period 

of  kb  life  Dante  thought  the  Franciscan  Order  could 

b*  atiiised  *  to  take  the  Panther  with  the  painted 

*kia'— 4hat  is,    to  quell   the  factions  of    Florence. 

ukiog  it  morally,  it  tells  us  he  had  once  assumed 

^  rord  of  the  Order  in  the  hope  of  thereby  tub* 

"■isg  the  flesh.    In  either  case,  he  came  to  the  con- 

■  *ietion  that  the  Franciscan  cord  was  not  the  noose 
B  *itii  which  the  Panther  could  be  caught ;  and  there- 

■  Imi,  unloosing  it  at  the  command  of  Virgil,  who  is 
P  BtMoo  personified,  he  handed  it  to  him  to  east  into 
i      tktibyss. 

Is  his  att«tnpt  to  climb  the  sunlit  mountain,  the 
'^te  beasts  meet  him  in  the  order  of  their  malignity; 
'Whether  impeded  his  way.  yet  not  so  violently  as 
^tttke  him  lose  hope  of  attaining  the  hoightfl ;  the 
UOQ  struck  him  with  terror ;  but  the  She-wolf  made 
^  M  utterly  despair  that  he  turned  and  rushed 
"■■awards  to  the  dark  valley  of  the  savage  wood. 
Uiifar  from  easy  to  uuclornLaud  what  be  says  of 
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CANTO  I  '  the  Panther :  so  far  from  discouragiug  him,  it  rather 
I  ioBpired  him  with  good  hope: 

Tlic  time  n-.ts  the  beginning  of  UmrooniinK. 
And  u]t  the  aiin  wns  mounting  with  those  xtara 
That  with  him  wens  wlutL  time  Ute  Love  Divine 
At  first  in  motion  mt  LUose  beaut<>ous  things : 
So  were  to  me  occa^on  of  good  hope, 
Tbo  vnrwgiUed  skin  of  that  wild  bwuit. 
The  hour  of  Uaut,  uid  thn  nweet  »euaon.< 


This  I 


8com8  to  run  counter  to  experioneo.  'The  sweet 
soaeon'  of  spring,  bo  far  from  givinR  hope  of  ovor- 
coining  sensuality,  is  usually  regarded  aa  the  season 
which  rather  excit«H  it.  It  has  been  auggeetod  that 
Dante  means  to  say:  If  even  in  the  spring-time  of 
my  days  I  am  able  thus  to  resist  this  temptation,  how 
much  stronger  will  my  resistance  be  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  my  Life.  This,  however,  seems  some- 
what forced.  Porhapu  the  simplost  way  is  to  aek 
what  is  the  natural  effect  of  an  early  morning  in  the 
apring-time,  just  when  the  sun  is  rising  and  before 
the  stars  have  vanished.  There  is  surely  no  time 
when  base  dosiroa  are  more  incongruous:  no  time 
when  the  freshness  and  purity  of  Nature  more 
readily  kindle  the  desire  and  hope  of  a  better  life. 
If  a  man  cannot  be  pure  in  that  virginal  purity  of 
dawn,  ho  cannot  bo  pure  at  all.  The  moaning  is  not 
unlike  the  washing  of  the  face  in  morning  dew 
which  Cato  commanded  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Purga- 
tory— the  cleansing  power  of  a  fresh  dewy  spring 
morning.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Dante's  '  good 
hope'  i»  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  sun,  the 
■  iV-  U  37-48. 
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n,  the  hour  of  dawn  :  all  are  powerlees  of  th«ni- 
selvea  to  overcome  this  beautiful  wild  beast.  On  the  ~ 
Mount  of  Puriflcfition,  Dnnte  hnd  to  learn  that  tbia 
is  the  last  baj^uncart  which  »iuful  man  overcomes,  and 
that  it  muBt  be  burnt  out  of  tho  soul  by  a  more  pain- 
ful 6re  than  the  sunshine  of  a  fair  epring  morning. 

Dante's  flight  down  the  mountain  side  was  arrested  vitkIl 
by  one  solitary  figure  tn  'the  desert  vast/ whether 
'  shade  or  real  man '  he  did  not  know.  To  his  intense 
joy,  he  discovers  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
poet  Virgil;  and  as  Virgil  is  to  he  his  (X>nipanion  and 
guide  down  all  the  Circles  of  Hcli  and  up  all  the 
TerroeoH  of  Purgatory,  we  must  understand  from 
the  outaet  what  he  represents  in  the  symbolism  of 
the  poem.  Dante  had  an  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  Virgil,  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  share. 
He  quote*  his  words  almost  as  ho  quotes  Scripture. 
He  calls  him  the 'glory  of  the  Latins,' ' that  gentle 
s^e  who  all  things  know,'  'the  sea  of  all  iutclli- 
goaae,'  'my  sweet  podagogue,"  'thou  L^uadur,  and 
thou  Lord,  and  Master  thou';  and  when  at  last, 
having  guided  him  to  the  Earthly  Paradise,  he 
suddenly  vanishes,  oven  the  presence  of  Beatrice 
cannot  keep  back  Dante's  tears  for 


Virgilius.  8iVMt«sl  of  all  fathers, 
Virgilitis,  to  whom  I  fur  my  aolvAtion  g^re  my»elt,* 


L^  cai 

|H  He  seems  even  to  have  broken  oIT  his  friendship 
with  the  poet  Quido  Cavalcanti,  because  he  refused 
Virgil  the  reverence  which  Dante  thought  his  due.* 
Whikt,  then,  is  the  reason  for  this  prodigality  of 

'  Purg.  ix>.  m,  81.  *  W.  X.  8KB. 
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CANTO  1  veneration  ?  Why,  for  instance,  does  he  not  choose 
wii7^ea««'^"''*<'t^*  a«  guide?  He  calU  Ariatotle  'the  MastM- 
»™^  oCthoae  who  ^Qw.'  '  tba  Umater  of  our  life,' '  the 

Magter  snd  Leadw  of  bamaa  reaaon.'  In  hb  prose 
works  be  quotes  him  constantly,  and  it  is  Midom 
that  his  authority  is  not  final  on  any  disputed  point: 
'  where  the  Divine  judgment  of  Aristotje_of  en6_it8 
mouth,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  pass  by  the 
judgment  of  all  other  men.*'  it  i»  partly  on  liia 
Et-hica  that  the  olosttification  of  sins  in  the  Inferno 
is  based.  We  may  woU  wonder  why  this  great 
authority,  who  ruled  the  mediaeval  intellect,  ia  not 
chosen  aa  guide  through  the  moral  issues  of  hunoan 
life.  The  reason  appears  to  lie  in  the  peculiar  nature 
and  quality  of  Uante'^  mind.'  It  was  a  mind  which 
delighted  in  the  manifoldDugs  of  the  symbols  with 
which  it  worked  :  the  greater  the  number  of  mean- 
ings  and  correspondences  they  had  the  betterj^ey 
suited  his  purpose.  Now,  without  doubt,  Viigil 
stood  in  Danto's  imagination  for  g^re  thi^QjtQa 
Aristotlo  could  stand  for.  He  was  a  offftit.  and  there- 
fore  the  rcpreBontativc  of  the  human  intoUoct  work- 
^  ..  ing  in  the  highest  region  of  thought;  he  was  a  Qi^agn 
of  Rome  in  its  golden  days  of  Empire;  and  he  UT«d 
^  3  at  the  exact  moment  of  time  when  Paganism  and 
Christianity  mot—that  rare  and  pregnant  moment 
when  the  natural  heart  grew  prophetic  in  its  yearn- 
ing for  the  New  Era.  We  can,  therefore,  distinguish 
at  least  four  reasons  why  Dante  chose  him  as  his 
guide. 
AapoM.  To  begin  with,  there  is  his  obvious  admiration  of 
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h!m_aa_a^oet.  Id  his  own  Limbo,  the  four  groat 
poeta  of  antiquity  bail  bim  with  one  voice  :  '  Honour 
the  loftiest  poet!'  lu  the  pa-ssage  before  ub  Dante 
aekQOwledfres  him  hs  his  maetor  iu  stylo : 


CAXTO  1 


'Thou  art  uxf  master.  And  my  author  thou. 
Thou  art  nloiM  the  oao  from  nrhQin  I  took 
The  beautiful  Blrlit  that  hiiLh  doni;  hoooor  to  in«.' ' 


» 


^ 
i 


He  rogret«  that  the  study  of  his  works  had  fallen 
into  neglect,  a  fact  which  he  indicates  Gguratively 
when  he  says  that  Virgril '  seemed  from  long  silence 
hoarse.*  As  wo  saw  a  little  ago,  he  ixuarrelled  with 
*tbo  first  of  hia  frioads'  because  ho  held  Virgil  ia 
disdain. 

In  the  second  place,  Virgil  stood  in  Dante's  mind  am  tymi 
for  the  Rqmaa  Empire  in  its  ideal  glory,  its  golden  £bSm. 
age,  '  under  the  good  Augustus.'  [  The  Empire  was, 
in  his  view,  the  heaven-ordained  seat  and  home  of 
the  Churchy'  Tor  the  express  purpose  of  foundingit, 
jCaeas  watt  brought  by  Qod  Hirnsolf  from  Troy  to 
Italy,  as  surely  as  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;*  and 
the  poet  who  in. its  high-imperial  prime  sang  the 
fortunes  of  it.i  foundec  was- the  worthiest  guide  to 
that  K<>rlbly  Paradt.se  which  it  wa^  the  function 
■juljluty.  of  the  Roniau ^ Emperor  to  create.  The 
deaeent  of  ^neas  into  the  invisible  world  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  yEiMid,  and  the  prophetic  vision 
there  given  him  of  Home's  future  greatness,  were 
undoubtedly  additional  roosous  for  choosing  Virgil 
as  his  guide.    It  is  on  these  grounds  that  some  com- 

»  /V'.ll-I8-«;  Owr.  Iv.a;  De  JtfoR.  I.  18;  U.  7. 12. 13.  etc 
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CANTO  I  mentators  reftard  Virgil  aa  the  Hymbol  of  Imperial^ 
Anthority,  and  interpret  the  poem  accordingly. 
Ai^rMra)*!  It  cnn  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  Dftnto  « 
chief  rcfutou  was  that  Virgil  re^>rcaentod  to  him  Ehfc- 
>  naturtJ  human  iutolloct  at  iU  .  bosj^ 
wmest  wiBdom  of  antiquity,  unaided  by  Rerc 
We  shall  see  the  reverence  which  Dante  pay)*  to  ih» 
myths  of  Paganism,  recoguixiiig  in  them  a  natural 
revolation  of  ethics,  written  on  the  heart.  In  Vtiyfj 
ho  noes  the  man  of  the  pre-Christian  world  in  whom 
this  natural  revelation  shone  with  cleareBtray. 
^eing  ft  Pat^ftn,  li^  ^niiM  not — from  Dante's  Catholic 
staudii  'II  J    ■  liii;  throe  di^tiiicLivoly  Chris- 

tian or  Ihuolugical  virtues,  Fajth,  H^o,  and  CJiarity; 
but  in  common  with  the  best  »ou1h  of  the  heathen 
world,  he  practised  the  four  imtural  or  cardinal 
virtiio^.  Pntduucu.  Justice,  Xompcranco,  ■»»/!  p'nrtii- 
tude.  As  Virgil  himself  says  to  Sordello,  speaking 
of  hi»  own  abode  in  Limbo: 

■Ibere  dwell  lamaDgtbose  who  the  three sftintljr 
Vlrtuee  did  not  put  on.  aod  without  vice 
The  others  knew.  And  toUowod  oU  of  them.' ' 


^* 


Obrutlutlty. 


Virgil,  therefore,  stands  for  the  natural  Intellect  and 
Ck>npiciRnce  of  man  at  their  highest;  and  for  this 
union  of  Conscience  and  Intellect,  unaided  by  special 
rovolation.  I  shall  use  the  word  '  Reason 't'  reserving 
'Wisdom  '  for  Beatrice,  the  symbol  of  that  higher 
development  of  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  intoUeotua' 
powers  produced  under  the  Christian  Kevelation. 

This  loads  ua  to  a  fourth  reason  which  soldoi 
receiver  ita  due  recognition,  namely,  thatVirgilj 
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>rtlorland  between  Fag^aninm  and  ('hriati-  CANTO  Ij 
aalty.  Bren  the  Church,  ae  ono  has  said,  regarded 
him  aa  *a  species  of  Pagan  Iniiiiafa':  though,  indeedi 
we  reach  a  truer  pai.Llli'l  il"  wi'  call  him  ratherJJlie 
JgJUL"""  HrijiMMt  (if  I'jigaiiifim — the  greatcBt  of 
tfa«  old  era  and  tho  herald  of  the  new.  This  was 
certainly  Danto'»  conception  of  him.  When,  for 
example,  the  poet  HtatiuH  meets  Virgil  ou  Moiint 
Purgatory,  he  stoops  reverently  ta.Qiubracc  Jiia  feet 
in  gratitude  for  tli«t  proplii'i'y  of  the ("hristto  wlyich 
he  owad  his  coiiver»ion  ti>  thu  Cbtistiun  faith,    The 

I  reference  is,  of  cuuroo,  to  the  well-known  pa8«age  in 
the  Ecloffues  of  Virgil : 
"Thou  lint  diracUxlat  mo 
^          Towxnls  Paroaasus  in  i(«  grot^  to  drink. 
B            And  th«<D  didst  light  me  on  to  God. 
H            Thou  didnt  iw  h<'  wlm  walknth  in  Ihi-  night, 
H            Who  IxrHni  hi.i  liKht  lichinil  and  h(<lp<>l.h  not  hiuittelf, 
H           But  mnkctli  wiac  the  p«rHon«  »ftcr  him, 
B           When  thou  didH  s&y :  "  The  age  renews  it«eU  i 
H           JiMllce  returns  nnd  mao'^  primeval  UlD«, 
H           And  R  n«w  proganjr  doKcenda  from  hsaron." 
H           Through  thm  I  poet  wiui,  through  the*  KObristian... 
H           Alreadj  was  the  world  In  everj  pnrt 
H           Pr«ptant  with  the  true  cr«c-d,  disaAminated 
B           By  t^n  in(uu«nf(t^rs  of  the  eternal  kingdom  ; 
^^          And  tho  word  of  thinti,  touched  on  abovo, 
^           With  the  new  preachers  wan  in  unisom.' ' 
•— — ■ 
)  pHnMxIL6l-80;  VlrgU,£U.tT.S-7.  •  Since  th«i  time  of  CoMtontin* 
pasMtgu  ot  Vlipil'H  poema,  the  Paurth  Eclogue  more  capeolaUjr,  ware    _ 
rssiuded  »H  ClirlsUau  proplwcicB.     The  SIdhc  hod  liupjrcd  the  poet 
who  lived  on  LlitrbuTdvilandbvtwveatwoafi^i  with  som«  gifted  Tcrnss, 
which  eociilvntnlly  appeanKl  to  proplMaj  the  biclh  ut  OhrlaU  .  .  .  The 
oncoasiilaua  PaKan   was  elerated  U>  the  rank  ot  a  prophet  of  iJi* 
Hc«Uh,  liebsMmelhehTODrltapoetof  tluiC'hanhandof  the  crtvln- 
loua  MIddls  Agm,  and  (or  oentnrtcs  hio  books  wen  quoted  us  ihe 
onwls  ol  a  sibylline  seer,  and  appeal  was  mad*  blindlr  to  them  lu  the 
aarar  way  as  It  Is  now  (reqnontljr  iBsde  to  the  Bible.'— Ohkoobovivs, 
fitntu  in  th<  MiddU  AgU,  It.  971. 
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UAKTO  I    It  ta  obvious  that  oiie  who  thus  fltood  on  the  bord 

land  betw€>en  Natural  uu^llovcalud  Roligion  waa  ■ 
fit  guide  from  Nature  to  Gracu— which  in  prcpiafly 
^^'  Virgil'd  function  in  the  poem.  It  esplaine  among 
other  things  the  limita  within  which  his  g'uidatUM 
works.  As  the  natural  Reason  of  man,  he  ''R.nwy  ■'! 
tfao  pathways  of  UcU,  and  can  show  utt  sin  in  all  ih 
forms  and  ftnal  isiiues;  Cor  this,  no  Bupernatural 
revelation  ia  needed,  the  natural  intellect  and  con- 
science  sufBceW  It  is  somewhat  different,  however 
when  wo  reach  the  Pttrgatorio.  Virgil,  indeed,  is  still 
our  guide,  for  Reason  knows  the  uocessity,  audjc 
some  small  port  the  means,  of  penitence  and  piirifi- 
cation.  But  only  in  some  small  part.  Hence  on  tbc 
Mount  where  sins  are  purged,  we  find  that  Virri] 
baa  often  to  ask  his  way.  and  leap  on  powers  anj 
experiences  beyond  himself.  In  other  words^o  Eai 
as  the  penitent  life  is  concerned,  the  natural  min<l 
and  conscience  need  the  aid  of  a  wisdom  higher  than 
its  own— the  experience  o£  souls  more  advanced  in 
that  life,  the  guidance  of  angels,  the  words  of  Soripi 
ture,  and  the  hymns,  anthems,  and  prayers  of  thi 
Church.^  Finally,  when  the  Earthly  Paradise  fi 
gained,  Virgil's  power  of  guidance  fails  entirely,  an^ 
ho  yields  place  to  Beatrice,  symbol  of  that  divinai 
Wisdom  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  which  aloue  ssx 
open  to  any  soul  of  man  the  Paradise  of  God. 
Virgil's  own  words  aa  they  climh  the  MountT 

>  What  Reason  seelh  bere, 
Uysetf  can  t«ll  theei ;  beyoud  that  «iralt 
For  BeotHoe.  lincs  'tis  *  work  of  faiUi. ' ' 


m^k 
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In  ih*  paaiage  boforo  us,  the  scope  and  limit*  of  bis    CAlfTO  I 

gnidaace  are  stated  by  himself  more  fully : 

'nantoTv  !  think  am!  jiidfr"  it  for  thy  bort 
llioa  foUnw  me.  and  I  will  t)«  thy  i^iiili.-. 
And  kvd  Uiw  hence  through  an  (■t«ma)  place, 
Wb«n  thou  abntt  b«ar  the  dr->>p«ratp  lumen tntiani. 
Suit  mo9  the  annrnl  spirita  diaeoosolnt«. 
Who  vrj  out  «ach  onv  tor  (hp  sMond  d«ath ; 
And  then  thou  ahalC ••p  thnHi-  nhn  nontAnl«d  ar« 
Within  the  firn,  hocauite  they  hope  lo  comtt, 
niMnn'cr  it  ma]r  be.  to  llie  blemed  poople; 
lb  wbotn  thru  if  thou  wtohfist  to  axi^iMl, 
A  maoi  thall  hr  for  that  than  I  nu>r4>  worlhf  i 
With  ber  at  mjr  drparlutv  I  aball  li«w  Ihov ; 
Brcaniu!  that  Htnpvror,  who  reigns  Above, 
tn  thai  I  »'a»  rebolKoue  to  hin  Inw, 
Will*  that  through  nte  non«  romni  into  hi*  city. 
Ii«  gnverm  oTerywhere,  aad  there  he  reigna  t 
There  ia  bia  city  and  hia  lofty  Mftt: 
Ob»{ipy  h«  whom  thereto  he  electa  I'' 

"jVirsil  begins  bis  guidance  by  a  mystenooH  pro*  Vtasnrkina 
rmj,  the  meantiig  of  which  remnins  unknown  toonTtiMaid. 
'^iay.  Dante,  ho  says,  must  take  anotbor  path  of 
*i»pe,  becatue  the  malignity  of  the  Sbe-woU  is  so 
PHt  that  she  destroys  »11  who  pass  bor  way.  But 
v  doom  is  at  band;  n  Or<>yb»und  coniett  who  will 
*WtlMr  back  to  Uell  from  which  envy  first  set  her 

'MMiy-  u»  tba  Miimnb)  witli  whom  the  weds, 

Hm  Umt  Aali  be  sUII,  untO  tb»  Qnyhanad 


Ji»Lllt-im  I»«UkiiMtlohbnp(iUtk>aa«a|iraplwtof  Chria- 
'^■r*  nrgO  waa  mnrfbamad  by  nMdbFTal  %»gifnim  taloa  naclctan 
o'MAaam.  A  me* of  tfaaa*  httai*  may  be  foand  tn  ^t^/.  Ix.  St- 
*-  tehaS  DsBt*  aecsptad  Uils  dirtar  wWw,  he  nMt  baTe  eet  blm 
^■«t  the  DtTlucn  la  Cticle  Tm.  (CsBlo  x«.> 
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CANTO  1  ComoM,  who  ohnll  make  her  pnrinb  in  her  pwn. 

Iln  Bhiill  not  feed  on  either  earth  or  pelf, 
>  Bui  upon  wi§doiu.  And  on  love  ancl  virtue; 
Twist  Feltro  nnd  Poltro  nhn])  hin  nation  be. 
Of  thAt  low  ItAly  Hhnll  he  bo  Uti-  xolvtition. 
On  whuM>  account  tbe  maid  Camilla  died, 
KuryaluB.  TurniiH,  Nieue.  of  thvir  wouads  i 
TbKHigh  ovcry  city  nhall  h*  hiint  her  down, 
llTntil  he  thnll  hnvA  driven  h«r  hack  to  Hell, 
frhere  trtaa  whense  envy  first  did  let  her  loooe,*  > 

Thin  pAftftago  has  given  rino  to  a  whole  literature;] 
for,  aa  one  bao  wittily  said,  ''>Yflrj  '"terpretwr  of 
Dante  tries  to  slip  his  own  collar  on  tu  the  famous 
Ctreyh6anff.*"'"Fo'ri;'un atel y,  for~{1ie  understanding  of 
the  poem  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
collar  at  all.  The  only  hint  of  hU  identity  is  that  his 
nation  liui;  between  Foltro  and  Foltro,  from  which  is 
inferred  the  interpretation  most  widely  received  in 
modern  time»,  namely,  that  the  expected  deliverer  of 
Italy  was  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  lord  of  V'orona, 
at  whose  court  Dant4)  Found  refuge  during  his  exile. 
The  title  of  Greyhound  is  regarded  as  a  play  on  Can 
or  Cane,  a  dog.'  The  territory  of  Can  Grande  Hob 
between  Feltro,  a  city  of  Friuli,  and  Montefoltro  in 
Itomagna.  llu  was  appointed  Imperial  Vicar,  and 
elected  Leader  of  the  GhibeUine  League  of  Lombardy. 

•  Inf.  I.  lOO-UL 

'  A  ntnrj  In  told  of  ■  TerrdifTeivnt  plajron  the  word.  One  dajr  when 
DanUi  waa  Can  GraiHlt'B  Kuvot  at,  Vvrona. '  a  boy  wna  caaceal«l  onder 
the  (able,  who,  rollMtlnfc  the  bouM  that  ir«re  thrtmn  th«n  by  the 
gupHtii.  accoidiuK  to  lliv  custom  of  (hoM  t1m«a,  heap«d  tbcm  up  at 
Daatc'a  feet.  Wi>«n  the  lablM  were  temoved.  the  grcwt  heap  kppear- 
Ing, Oui«  pretended  t«»hoirmuchMtoniflhm«nt,aBilaatd,  "Certalnljr, 
Dante  l«  e  sTMt  devonrer  at  mwt.'  To  whteh  Dante  readlir  replied, 
"  iSj  lord,  jrtm  wootd  not  bn«e  amb  m>  manr  bonsa  had  I  been  a  dog 
(ease).'"    See  Bouatti'a  poem,  DanU  tU  VtroiM, 
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» 


Haoj  passage!)  undoubtedly  prove  that  hie  character    CAKTO  I 
excited  great  oxpcct-ntion»  hi  Dautu,    Even  at  the        ~ 
onrly  age  of  iiine  he  discerns  hi«  future  nobility  and 
greatness : 


'  But  ere  th«  Gaacon  cheat  thu  Doble  licDiy, 
Some  apni-IUea  of  his  virtut-  niiiLlI  aiipe&r 
III  CKTlnR  nnC  for  silver  nor  for  toils. 
So  raco^izcd  Bh»11  hix  mnKniflcenca 
Bi'«()nio  hcRttfter,  Uuit  hU  cnrmirw 
Wtll  not  luTO  power  to  ki^p  inuU'  Iohkum  about  it. 
On  him  rely,  and  on  h!s  iMiieflts; 
Bjr  him  shall  manj*  pcopie  t>e  ti-ADsfornted, 
Olianging  roodilion,  rich  nnil  mendiciuit.' ' 


^P  To  this  Can  Grande  Dante  dedicated  hiH  Paradiao; 

H  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  ho  is  again  referred 

to  in  an  equally  mysturious  passage  in  the  /^r- 

I^H  gatoriot 


'  Fbr  Tcrilj  I  m»,  and  ta«ncfl  nAiratv  It, 
The  stAn  Mrmdy  m-ao-  it>  liring  Uir  timv. 
From  every  hlndrauce  Mift>  and  uverjr  liar, 
Within  which  a  flve-hiiodred,  ten,  and  five. 
Sent  by  God,  Bholl  alay  tbo  thief, 
WIU)  Uwt  same  giant  who  with  her  in  ainninff ' '— 


I 


the  giant  being  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  the 
thtof  the  harlot  of  the  Pnpaoy.  The  'five-hundred, 
ton,  and  five'  are,  in  Komun  numemls,  DXV,  or 
transpoeed  DVX,  Leader;  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  spent  in  making  515  out  of  the  lettero  of  Can 

■  Par.  XTll.  88-90.  The  Oomob  Is  Pope  Clement  v.,  nnder  whom  the 
Papacy  wu  r«RiOT«d  to  Arigaon.  In  Inf.  xlx.  SG  he  la  o*lird  '• 
paaior  without  taw.'  See  »1m  Far.  xxrU.  6(1 ;  xxx.  H2.  The  bn^^-hery 
refamd  to  la  iImI  Ci«raeDt  at  ini  faroured  tJie  (auw  of  Itonry  rii.  In 
Ita);.  but  afterword*,  under  the  nuinoM*  of  rhlllp  tbc  fair,  wItJidrew 
bU  snitpott.  ■  Purg.  xkxUI.  il^V^ 
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Oanto  I    Grando'a  numo.    Tho  roforonco  to '  Feltro  and  Feltro,' 
however,  has  given  rise  to  a  widely  different  in- 
terpretation.    Spelt  without  capitals,  tho  allusion 
would  be  to  '  a  person  of  lowly  birth,  bom  between, 
felt  and  felt— that  is,  in  tho  garb  of  poverty  ';  and  t^M 
a  very  early  date   thia  person  was  identiflcd  witl^^ 
Chriat  Himself.     In  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed 
a  widespread  expeotation  of  the  Second  Advent,  in 
which  Dante  may  have  shared.     Since  Virgil  was 
believed  to  have  foretold   the   First  Advent,  there 
would  be  a  certain  appropriatoness  in  putting  into 
bis  mouth  here  a  prophecy  of  the  Second.    Fortun- 
ately, as  already  siiid,  it  is  in  no  way  cstiontial  to  an 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  substance  of  the  poem 
to  decide  tho  problem.    The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
Dante  looked  for  some  Messiah,  and  that  traces  of 
this  hope  are  scattered  throughout  his  various  works; 
but,  as  one  says, '  ho  himself  neither  knew  nor  could 
know  who  he  was  to  be.    Hence  it  is  quite  possible 
that  at  different  times  he  may  have  built  his  hopes 
upon  different  personages;  both  in  Can  Grande,  and 
in  an  Emperor,  and  perhaps  too  in  a  Pope."'     We 
know  that  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg  was  elected 
Emperor,  he  6rmly  believed  the  long-wishud-f or  hour     i 
had  struck;  butafterhis  untimely  death  in  1313,{t|^| 
more  than  likely  that  his  hope  of  a  Deliverer  was  a^^ 
homeless  wanderer  like  himself.    A  passage  in  the 
De  Monarchia  seems  to  hint  that  in  the  end  it  turned 
from  every  earthly  aid.    Speaking  of  tho  Chnrcb's 
misuse  of  her  wealth,  which  is  '  the  patrimony  of  the 

*  Letter  o(  ScttrtAaalni  quot«i(l  In  Venran's  Rradlnpa  on  tlu  In/rmo, 
1. 30.    For  IM  0(  prtBclpAl  InurpreUtioiu  ol  Ui«  Vtilro,  aee  pjv  as^  IJ 
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poor,'  he  asks  indignantly :  '  What  shall  we  say  to  CANTO  I 
shepherds  like  these?  What  shall  we  say  when  the 
substance  of  the  Church  ia  wasted,  while  the  private 
estates  of  their  own  kindred  are  enlarged?  But 
perchance  it  is  better  to  proceed  with  what  is  set 
before  us;  and  in  religious  silence  to  wait  for  our 
Saviour's  help.'' 

■  De  Man.  IL  12. 


CHAPTER    II 


THB   THREE    ULKS^BD    LAD1B8 


ottte 


CANTO  It  Wb  come  now  to  the  true  beginning  of  the  Conivu:di 
for  the  opening  Canto  is  merely  introductory  to  the 
wholo  poom.  This  ift  proved,  among  other  things,  by 
the  fact  tbnt  Diiiito  in  tlii^  Second  Canto  makun  bin 
invocation  to  Ibu  Musex,  wbilo  the  corroHponding 
invocations  in  the  I*urgat<trio  and  Pm-adwo  occur 
in  the  opening  Cantos.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
noticing  in  pu>i><ing  that  tbo  tliru<i  invocAtionit  Hmo  in 
solemnity  with  the  iiicrvasiug  sanctity  of  the  sub- 
ject: here  the  poet  appeals  simply  to  the  Mua«a; 
in  the  Purf/atorio  to  the  '  boly  Muxes';  and  in  the 
Paradiso  to  'good  Apollo'— the  hum,  which  ho  calU 
in  the  CoiivHo  the  sensible  imugu  of  God. 

When  Virgil  6rst  offered  his  guidance,  Dante  tells 
us  he  was  all  eagerness  to  follow  him ;  but  when  the 
hour  of  evening  ranie,  the  ttbadows  of  doubt  fell 
with  the  fllmdows  of  the  night.  The  lonelinoss  of 
the  pilgrimage,  the  toil  and  groutntMw  of  the  way, 
the  wofulnofls  of  the  sights  which  awaited  him,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  own  powers— all  made  him 
pause  in  irresolution  and  fear.  He  does  not  say 
wbothor  it  is  the  foar  of  the  author  or  the  foar  o{ 
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the  diiuior,  but  wu  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  assailed    CAKTO  u 

by  both.    A  poem  like  the  Cojnniedia,in  which  the 

iv^hole  life,  cipirit,  and  learniug  o£  the  Middle  Ages 

are  coudens^^d,  cuniiut  have   been  itudcrtuken  and 

ciarried  out  without  inauy  a  fear  and  heaitation  :  its 

very  greatness  must  ha%-e  made  the  heart  that  con- 

ceived  it  tremble  and  almoat  despair.    Much  more 

important,  however,  10  the  moral  hesitation.    Dante 

knows  that  ho  is  beginning  the  great  pilgrimage  of 

a  sinful  human  soul  to  it6  God.    At  first,  uagomesa 

to  escape  from  the  dark  and  savage  wilderness  of 

luB  sins  uplifts  his  heart ;  but  this  is  quickly  followed 

by  the  natural  recoil  of  despondency.    The  man  who 

aoes  at  once  the  luwneri^  of  his  own  soul  and  far 

abovu  him  that  rit^htcousuettH  of  Ood  which  is '  like 

the  groat  mountains,'  cannot  but  have  his  Slough 

of  Despond,  his  dark  hour  when  the  great  enter- 

priM  at  salvation  almost  drops  from  bis  trembling 

ha  lid  ft 

In  bi«  perplexity  and  f uar  Dautu  takes  counsel  of  Maan  utt 
Rftason  in  the  person  of  Virgil,  appealing  to  him  to 
decide  whether  his  powers  are  equal  to  the  vast  and 
mjrflteriou-t  [>ilgrimage.  It  ia  true,  he  grants,  that 
two  other  instances  exist  of  sucoosttful  journeys  into 
the  Invisible.  Virgil  himself  had  sung  bow  .^neas 
bad  'dared  to  enter  the  Inferno  alone  with  theSibylin 
Mjaroh  of  bts  fathor  Anchi^ei*,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
dangers';'  and  Paul, 'the  Chouen  Vessel,'  tells  bow 
*  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  hoard  unspeak- 
able words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.'* 
But  was  it  not  presumption  to  dream  that  be  could 
■  Ctmi:  It.  26.  >  8  Cor.  xii.  4. 
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OAKTO  U    descend  to  Hell  with  Mae&s,  and  mount  to  Hearon 
with  Paul? 

•But  I.  why  hither  come,  (m- vrbocoucedea  it? 
I  not  JRueaa  nm,  I  ud  tiot  P«ul, 
Nor  I  norothers  think  rnr  worthy  of  lU'* 

Paul's  viitioQ,  for  instance,  wa»  given  for  the 
fort  of  the  Chriotian  Faith  ;  and  ^neos  wait  worthy 
to  become  a  pilgrim  of  the  Invisible  because  he  waa 
the  chusoD  futliur  of  that  mighty  Koman  Empire 
which  was  destined  of  Heaven  to  be  the  iiuat 
home  of  that  Faith  on  earth, — 

*  th«  bulr  plac<^  wbn«in 
81UUieBUcc«aaorot  Chegreat««>t  Pet«r.'* 

This  netting  of  JEnoHH  and  Paul  Aide  by  !«ide  is 
6rat  inataocu  of  a  cbaracturistic  of  Dante  which 
moeta  us  conotantly  throughout  the  poem,  namely, 
the  parallelism  which  he  follows  betwuen  sacred  and 
profano  history  and  legend.  His  custom  is  to  givn 
from  both  alternate  examples  of  sins  and  virtues. 
To  understand  bim,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  sharp  contrast  wo  are  accustomed  to  draw  bo* 
twoen  Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  such  men 
as  Aristotle  and  Virgil.  The  Aineid  is  quoted  aa 
of  almost  parallel  authority  with  Scripture,  jfSneas 
and  Phul  are  set  side  by  side.  If  w«  wish  to  under- 
stand why.  wo  must  study  Dante's  political  tht-ories 
as  set  forth  at  length  in  the  De  Monarrhia.  A  large 
portion  of  that  curious  treatise  is  occupied  with  a 
series  of  arguments  to  prove  that  the  empire  of  the 
world  belonged  of  right  to  the  Romans  as  the  noblest 
>  I^f.  11. 31  33.  >  /V-  ti-  23.  M. 
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people  upon  eartli.  One  of  bit  proofs  is  that  Mne&9  CANTO  II 
'  was  ennobled  from  all  three  continents  both  by  his 
forefathers  and  his  wives.'  He  proceeds  to  show 
that  both  forefathers  and  wivcx  belonged  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  on  this  be  founds  the  curious 
argument  that  universal  monsrehy — the  right  to 
govern  the  three  continentN— belongs  lawfully  to  his 
deseeudantt*.  '  Who,'  bo  asks  triumphantly >  '  will 
not  rest  persuaded  that  the  father  of  the  Bomans, 
and  therefore  the  Bomans  themBelves,  were  the 
noblest  people  under  heaven?  Who  can  fail  to  nee 
the  divine  predestination  uhown  forth  by  the  double 
meeting  of  blood  from  every  part  of  tho  world  in  the 
veins  of  one  man?'*  An  equally  curious  argument 
is  U8ed  in  the  Conviltt,  from  the  cont^mporaneousnesj) 
of  the  birth  of  David  and  tho  founding  of  Home :  '  It 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  David  was  bom 
and  that  Rome  was  born  ;  that  is,  that  .^neas  came 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
most  ooble  city  of  Rome,  as  our  books  bear  witness. 
TfaoA  the  divine  election  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
made  very  evident  by  the  birth  of  the  holy  city.  - 
which  was  contoinporunouus  with  that  of  the  root 
from  which  sprang  tho  race  of  Mary.'*  So  sacred  in 
bis  eyes  was  Rome  that  it  became  the  earthly  symbol 
of  tho  Celestial  City— 'that  Rome  where  Christ  is  ■ 
Koman.'^  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  stay  with 
Dr.  Moore  that  to  Dante  '  tho  people  of  Rome,  as 
founders  of  the  Empire,  were  as  much  God's  "  chofiou 
people"  as  the  Jews.    Bach  was  so  "chosen"  for 


•  De  Mw.  ii.  3. 


'  Conv.  I».  i. 


Purg.  xjutU.  ICU; 


^ 
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CANTO  II 


nwnt. 


carrying    out   one    branch    of    Hin    great    twofold' 
design ;  both  thefte  branches,  moreover,  coming,  ii 
it  were,  to  maturity  togotbor  in  the  nearly  syn 
chronous  evont«  of  tbu  eHtablishmant  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.' ' 

Returning  to  the  narrative,  let  ua  »ee  by  what 
arguments  Reason  overcame  Danto'8  »brinkin^  from 
tlie  arduous   pilgrimage.      Virgil  tolls  him   plainly^ 
that  bin  soul  is  '  attainted  with  cowardice.'    Now,  i^^| 
there  was  any  one  thing  the  titrenuou8  soul  of  Dante 
could  not  b(^ar,  it  was  any  cowardly  sbrinkinK  from 
the   moral    responsibilities  of    life.      We  shall   see 
immediately  how  be   invented  a  spocial    place  of 
torment    for    the    Neutrals — men    and  angeU  who 
through  cowardly  fear  were  neither  for  God  nor 
against  Him.     His  scorn  of  thom  is  intense :  Heaven 
and  Hell  alike  reject  them,  and  earth  will  not  tolerat« 
their  memory.    The  charge  of  cowardice,  thorefo: 
was  precisely  that   best  Gtted    to  uliag  Danto 
activity.     Probably  what  he   had   specially  in  vin 
was  the  virtue  which  Aristotle  calls  Magnanimity 
or   great- mindedness-  the    mean    between    vanity 
and  pusillanimity,  between  tin  over-  and  an  under* 
estimate  of  one's  self.     'A  bigb-mindod'  (or  great- 
souled) '  person  aeems  to  be  one  who  regards  himaalf 
an   worthy   of  high   things,  and   who  is  worthy  of 
thain.'*     That  it  is  this  high-minded  estimate  of 

■  SlwtieM  in  nante.  seoond  Mafea.  ppL  21,  ffi. 

■  ArietoUe'a  EUiiet,  hk.  Iv.  7.  Comp.  Conv.  L  II.  aigbmlMbdncM 
Is  dlfttlnjitilHhpd  from  MiwU-iitliid«dii««a,  whicli  tmdpr  Mllmnlr*.  Mid 
TUlty,  whltih  orer-««tlniKt«S,  lISOirD  wortli.  AcroidlnR  MAqalBM, 
wticai  a  roan  '  deni«B  ol  hlmiMir  sani«  creatncnii  whicli  mt  Uie  kaoui  Utao 
ho  pnnwlroa  to  b*  In  lilni*«l(.'  h«  U  RuiK^  of  M>lf-d«pr«cUtlan,  trbieb 
IsMnral  hncwiM  k  dcpwtvra  trom  mib(AmiiMi.il-tl.q.  llSva.  1). 


con 
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^ 
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biruBolf  which  Virgil  is  urging  on  him  i»  proved    CANTO  u\ 
by  the  namo  which   Dante  hor*  givvis  him — 'the 
Magaanimoua,'  the  Greafc-minded : 

'  If  I  have  well  thy  tangiiAge  underatood,' 
R^pli^d  that  sh.idc  of  Ihn  Mrrtiiuiudoun, 
"Fbj  DouJ  *ttaint«d  IN  with  cowardiM." 

short,  it  IB  the  sign  of  true  greatness  of  soul  not 
only  to  be  equal  to  great  enterprises,  but  to  Imote 
ono'a  oolf  equal  tt>  thorn.  Daute's  foars  and  doubts 
made  him  under-estimato  his  own  powers;  and 
Virgil,  who  is  Reason,  seeks  to  rouse  his  'magna- 
nimity,' n  due  and  reasonable  sense  of  the  greatuess 
of  his  own  soul.  Nothing  is  more  chaructoHstic  of 
Dante:  to  undervalue  one's  self  is  no  virtue,  it 
is  mere  cowardice,  which  turns  men  hack  from 
*  honoured  enterprise.* 

But  Virgil  ha£  a  still  more  potent  persuasion,  ib* Urn*' 
Z>ante  knew  well  that  Reason  by  itself  could  aeverf^^^^ 
carry  his  great  venture  to  a  successful  issue,  or  finally 
deliver  his  soul  from  sin.  Hence  Virgil— who,  we 
must  constantly  remind  ouri>c]vcs,  i»  Reason  por- 
»oniOod — asfluros  him  that  b«hind  himself  heavenly 
powers  are  interested  in  his  salvation.  Not  of  his 
own  motion  had  ho  offered  his  guidance ;  the  task 
was  laid  upuuhim  fromalmvc.  'A  fair  saintly  Lady' 
from  Ueaven,  no  other  than  Beatrice  herwelf,  had 
ventured  into  Hell  to  entreat  his  aid  for  one  who  is 
'afrtendof  hers,  and  not  the  friend  of  fortune.'  She 
hcr»clf,  sfao  tells  him.  had  been  entreated  for  him  by 
another  heavenly  Lady,  'Lucia,  toe  of  all  that  cruel 
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CANTO  n    is.'    Luoia,  in  her  turn,  had  boen  entreated  by  a 
third  Lady,  who  said  to  her: 

'Thj-  hitbful  one  now  stAnda  in  need 
Of  thee,  and  unto  tliee  I  recouimend  blm.' 

This  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  here  'a  gentle  Lady.' 
and,  like  her  Son,  never  dire«tly  named  In  the 
Inferno} 

Of  these  '  throe  MeBstid  Ladies.'  the  least  eonspicn-J 
ous  in  the  poem  is  Lucia.    We  meet  her  twice  again, '. 
once  in  the  Purgatorio,  when  in  his  sleep  she  oarrtflS 
Dante  up  to  the  Gato  of  8t.  Peter : 

*  Th^Tv  cHinci  A  Litd}-,  ki>d  mid :  "  I  nm  Lucia ; 
Let  me  Udte  this  one  up  who  ih  Mlcep, 
80  will  I  tnAli«  hla  J<mrn«jr  <iaai<.-r  for  him  "  * '  [ 

and  again  in  the  Paradiao,  where  St.  Bernard  pointaj 
her  out  in  her  place  in  the  snow>white  Rose  of 
redeemed.  She  is  generally  regarded  as  Dante's 
patron  saint,  perhaps  because  he  was  once  threat- 
ened with  blindness  through  excessive  reading  and 
weeping.'  Plumptre  says,  'The  martyr-ftaint  of 
Syracut)«,  who  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  bad 
torn  out  her  ey««  that  her  beauty  might  not  minister 
to  man's  lust,  was  much  honoured  in  Florence,  and 
two  churches,  still  standing,  were  dedicated  to  her._ 
The  story  of  her  death  had  made  her  the  patroi 
saint  of  all  who  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  eye.*^ 

'  llkf.  11.  «1»  >  Pu,y.  i]t..W.W. 

'  Cme.  III.  B:  '  IlAring  w«art«d  011-  rjre  much  wftii  ttie  Ubonr  ot 
rcAdtng,  tc  vtaktntA  wcrv  the  vinunl  aplTiU.  that  all  the  ittMtm 
appe*r«d  to  me  to  b«  blarrvil  by  totno  whiu  mist.'— Cf.  Vita  Kuova, 
3S,  (otr  tbeeffboton  hieeyvaof  «xc«»aire  weeplnft. 

*  Id  ArtsheMMnetimce  beftrt  a  lighted  Untp^  tometlmes  ft  diah  oea- 
tkliiinc  bor  tweejes,  end  »0fncUnM«an  ftwi.oa  which.  In  rare  Inst 
h«r  ar**  ore  Hkewoawl.    8«e  Mn.  Jiuneeoa*^  Sacrtd  and 
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Dante  probably  chooset*  her  now  aa  syiubol  of  the   OANTO 
better  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  8ou!— as  her  namo 
impIicB,  the  illumin&tinf^  ^ace  of  God. 

Naturally,  the  Virgin  Mary  occapies  a  much  more  n*  Tuyin 
conspiououf)  place  in  the  poem.    It  is  from  her  that^*'' 
the  first  movement  of  Divine  aid  to  Dnnte  springs  :    - 
at  her  entroaty.  Lucia  and  Beatrice  act  on  his  behalf. 
It  IB  she  who  'breaks  the  stern  judgiuentof  Heaven.* 
On  every  Terrace  of   Mount  Purgatory,  the  first 
exnmple  of  each  virtue  by  which  penitent  souls  are  | 
nrged  on  to  holiness,  is  drawn  from  thoTirgin's  life. 
In  the  Paradiifo,  she  is  called  'the  Rose  in  which  the 
Word  Divine  became  incarnate.'    Her  face  is  likeet 
Christ's,  and  in  the  mystic  Ro«e  of  Paradise  her 
place  Is  nearest  God.    Through  her,  power  in  given 
to  gaze  upon  the  uiyatery  of  the  BU-^si-d  Trinity.    In 
Dante  she  represents  the  prevenient  grace  of  God — 
that   Divine  love  which   neither  bangs  upon  our 
merits  nor  waits  for  the  cry  of  our  need.    Hence 
St.  Bernard  in  his  great  prayer  to  her  says  that  her 
aid  outruns  our  prayern  and  anticipates  our  wants: 


r 

^P   whom 'he  issued  from  the  vulgar  herd."*  The  gener- "•*'°* 
ally  received  view  is  tfant  which  identifies  her  with 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  a  Florentine  gcutlcniau,  Folco  '. 
'ortinari,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Aligbieri  family. 


■  Not  only  thy  benignity  givw  auccoar 
To  him  who  Mk«lh  It,  but  oftonMmes  ^ 

ForeruDDctb  of  it*  own  sccon)  Ibe  wikiog.'  < 

But  the   principal  interest  and  difficulty  gather BtttrlM, 
round  the  third  of  the  Ladies,  Ileatrice,  for  love  of  Dirtae 
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CA?nx)  II  This,  howeTer,  has  b«on  denied  by  mtiny  commeti- 
tatorci.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  Dante 
aftys  of  her  that  she  •  was  called  Beatrice  by  many 
who  knew  not  what  to  call  hor';  from  which  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  name  Beatrice 
was  employed  as  a  screen  to  hide  the  true  object  of 
Daote'R  love,  and  that  it  waa  only  the  mist-nken 
tradition  of  later  times  which  identified  her  witlt 
Beatrice  Portinari.  The  very  existenco  of  Beatrice 
as  a  woman  of  Qesh  and  blood  has  been  and  is  denied, 
and  nhe  has  been  resolved  into  a  mere  symbolic 
personification,  ntlanding  for  Ideal  Womanhood,  or 
Philosophy,  Tlioology,  tho  Ideal  Church,  or  the  Ideal 
Empire.  For  my  own  part,  whether  she  was  Bentrioe 
Portinari  or  another,  I  have  no  doubt  she  waa  in  the 
*  first  instance  a  real  woman.  When,  for  example, 
Dante  meets  her  glorified  spirit  in  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  she  speaks  of  her  '  buried  flesh  *  and  her 
'  fair  members  .  .  .  which  scattered  are  in  oart  h* ;  and 
this  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  mere  symlxtUc  ab«tnie- 
tion.'  Just  as  little  doubt,  however,  is  there  that 
this  lady,  whoever  she  was,  passed  through  n  mar- 
vellous process  of  idealization  'into  something  rich 
and  strange  '  in  the  mystical  imagination  of  t hv  poel, 
' '  becoming,  as  we  have  soon,  the  symbol  of  Heavenly 
Wisdom.  Assuming  that  she  was  Beatrice  Portinari, 
we  know  that  she  was  married  in  12S7  to  Simone  de* 
Rardi  of  the  great  Florentine  banking  faouM,  and 
that  she  died  in  1290  In  hor  twenty-fourth  year.  la 
bis  earliest  work,  the  VHa  Nvova,  Dante  tells  us  the 
story  of  his  love  in  that  peculiar  mystical  manner 
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f  hU  which  baa  made  it  a  beautiful  eo)g;ma  ever  CA^'TO  n 
since.  It  wfui  in  hts  ninth  year  that  he  saw  her  for 
tho  first  tiuie,  'cladinaHubducdund  f^oodly crimson'; 
And  at  the  sudden  vision  ho  tells  us  that  'the  spirit 
Ufe  which  hath  ita  dwelling  in  the  Reoretest 
cbajober  of  the  heart  beg;an  to  tremble  so  violently 
that  tlio  Uiast  piiUes  of  my  body  fthook  therewith.' 
Nine  years  after  be  met  her  in  tbo  street,  and  for  the 
flrBt  time  received  her  salutation.  We  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  believe,  then,  that  Beatrice  was  a  real  woman, 
whom  Dnnt«'»  intonnely  niymtiral  iinngiriHiion  trans- 
figured into  a  symbol  of  that  Hcjavenly  Wisdom 
who»e  eyeR,  aa  he  sayn  in  the  Conviie,  are  her  demon- 
strations of  the  truth,  and  her  nmile  her  persuasions 
of  it.'  After  her  death  in  1290,  he  reRoivcd  to  write 
me  great   work   in   her  praise :  und  of  this  the 

'ommeHia  is  the  fulfilment.  The  closing  worda  of 
the  Vita  Nuovii  are:  "After  writing  this  sonnet,  it 
wSfl  given  unto  me  to  lieliold  a  very  wonrlorful  vision  : 
wherein  I  saw  things  whiirh  detcmiined  me  that  I 
would  Bay  nothing  further  of  this  moet  blessed  one, 
natil  sucli  time  an  I  could  discourse  more  worthily 
ooneorning  her.  And  to  thix  end  I  labour  all  I  can ; 
Ksshe  well  knowoth.  Wherefore  if  it  bo  His  pleasure  ' 
through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things,  that  my  life 
eoDtlnue  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
shall  yet  write  concerning  her  wlmt  bath  not  before 
beon  written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which,  may 
H  Msm  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  Grace, 
that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory 
nf  its  lady  :  to  wit,  of  that  blesged  Beatrice  who  now 

■  Conv,  UL  IS. 
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Canto  ii    gazetb  coDtinually  on  Hia  couDtenacce  qui  eat  per 
"  omnia  stBcuia  benedictwi.    Laus  Deo.' 

It  is,  then,  this  Beatrice,  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
who,  for  Duntti'tt  salvation,  Ieave«  bar  place  in 
Heaven  beside  the  ancient  Rachel,  symbol  of  Coo- 
templatioa,'  enters  the  Inferno,  and  charges  Virgil 
to  guide  him  to  herself.  Nothing  could  »bow  moro 
clearly  what  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  Dante's  loading 
convictions,  namely,  the  essential  unity  of  Nature 
and  Grace.  Virgil  is  simply  the  servant  of  Grace: 
from  her,  in  the  person  of  Beatrice,  he  takes  his 
commands;  and  to  her,  in  the  person  of  Beatrice, 
he  conducts  the  soul.  In  other  words,  although 
there  is  indeed  a  distinction,  there  is  no  real  an- 
tagonism, between  Fnith  and  Reason.  The  naturttl 
morality  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  which  consti- 
tato  the  Earthly  Paradiso,  leads  to  the  thoologioal 
virtues  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  without  which  the 
Celestial  Faradiso  cannot  be  attained.  The  truths 
of  Christian  Theology  presuppose  those  of  Natural 
Science  and  Philosophy.  .luat  as  Paul  speaks  of  Law 
OS  our  pedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  so  Dant«  oaUs 
Virgil  or  Reason, 'the  sweet  pedagogue.''  ThisoSBen- 
tial  unity  of  Virgil  and  Beatrice,  Nature  and  Grace, 
Reason  and  Faith,  is  expressed  in  another  mystical 
form  in  the  Convito.  Dante  there  compares  the  Ten 
Heavens  to  the  various  sciences  which  together  con- 
stitute Philosophy  or  Wisdom.  The  seven  Planet*, 
he  says,  correspond  to  the  seven  Sciences  of  the 
7WttUfn     and     Qutitlririum    which    made     up     the 

•    fn/.  n.  lOO-lCU;  Par.  xuii.  7-B. 

'  Purg,  xlL  3;  OtU.  ill.  -it.  VutKnle :  ■  luiquc  lexpednnoffM  nontar 
(nil  tn  ChrWo.' 
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m«<luuTftl  curriculum  of  education :  Orantmar,  Dia-  CANTO  U 
lectics,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Maaic,  Geometry,  and  " 
Astronomy  (or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Astrology). 
Tho  oightfa  sphere,  the  Starry  Heaven,  with  itM  Milky 
ay,  repreHoatit  Physics  and  Metaphysics;  the  ninth 
or  Crystalline  Heaven,  Moral  Philosophy;  white  the 
tenth  or  Empyrean,  to  which  the  re»t  lead,  and  whioh 
enfolds  thum  all,  i»  '  Divine  Science,  which  it«  called 
Theoloj^y.*'  In  fine,  Grace  includes  Nature:  Wisdom,  If 
like  the  Empyrean,  folds  in  its  sphere  every  earthly 
Boienoe — that  Windom  of  which  it  was  written  of 
old:  'When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there; 
when  with  a  sure  law  and  a  circle  He  entrenched  the 
abysses;  when  Ho  oatahlished  the  nitber  above,  and 
luilnnoed  the  fountains  of  the  waters;  when  He 
nuirkod  out  its  limits  for  the  sea,  and  gave  laws  to 
the  waters  that  they  should  not  exceed  their  hounds; 
■when  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 
then  WOA  I  with  Him,  disposing  of  all  things,  and 
ijoidng  in  every  day.'' 


I  AmK  IL  11.  lEi.    Por«xplan«Uon  of  the  nMdiwval  curriculuni.  see 
fhukia.'*  MorniitQS  in  t'torma,  'Tbo  Strait  ORt«.' 

>  Aw.riil.Z7-»).  Vuteat«,quo(odloConr.  lit.  IC.    For  (a rtber  notice 
of  BMtiiM,  »ee  tho  biognptilcal  chapter  on  Dante  &t  the  bcgliuilog,      ^ 
Xsl-xuit. 
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OAKI'u  III  The  Third  Cauto  brings  us  somawbat  suddeuly  to 
TtioflM^of  tlje  Gate  of  Uell.  How  be  reached  it,  or  where 
exactly  it  was,  Dante  does  not  say.  Since  he  con- 
ceived oC  the  InCeruo  a-ii  directly  under  Jcrusaluin,' 
its  outraucc  may  huvo  been  in  that  valley  of  llinuotn 
which  has  givtiu  uh  the  word  Gehenna.  The  only 
guardian  of  the  Gate  ia  the  awful  Huperscri|iliun  uf 
despair.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  Gate  of  I'urga- 
tory,  which  io  double-locked  and  guarded  by  an  angel 
with  a  »word.'  Doubtleeif  by  this  contrast  Dante 
means  to  indicate  the  ease  with  wbicb  a  man  entem 
-  the  open  gate  of  sin—the  '  facilis  descensus  Avemo' 
of  Virgil — and  the  diCQculty  with  which  ho  oUnihB 
his  way  back  to  virtue.  We  may  note  in  pasiuDg 
that  though  now  the  GaU-  of  Hell  Hlands  wide  with- 
out a  sentinel,  there  was  one  occasion  when  entrance 
was  disputed.  In  the  Eighth  Canto,  Dante,  follow- 
ing the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicoilemus,  tolls  how 
the  ho6tB  of  Hell  resisted  Cbrist'ii  deiKent  to  rele«M 


'  Inf.  xxxlv.  112II3.  Aceardlng  to  Jcwlsb  and  MohAmiDodko  balM 
bMed  oD  Jod  111. !.  IS.  thr  Laat  Judgincnt  wk*  to  tnlic  plaee  la  Hm 
rall«y  ot  Jphootiiiplut.    Dant«  r«fera  to  thU  bellet  In  /it/,  x.  lO-lZ, 

'•  I'Hty.ix.  76  138. 
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'the  apirttt  in  prtsoo,*  but  »o  itnpotoutly  that  tbo  CX&NTO  Ul'^ 
Gato  'findu  itwjlf  wiliiout  ataattming  still.'' 

Of  tiio  in»icription  over  tbo  Gat«-way,  only  the  Inst  tnMrlpUoB. 
liuo  seemtf  generally  familiar: 

*  All  bop«  fcbnndoo.  jro  who  Mit«r  In,* 

Tbe  rest  of  the  Infterlption,  however.  Is  of  equal 
■utortxt,  8iuc«  it  give«  U8  DnnUs's  view  of  tbo  aoces- 
sity  for  tbo  existene«  of  a  Hell : 

'Tlirou({h  uie  Uie  way  U  to  tbe  city  doleatl 
ThroURb  mc  thn  wny  Is  to  ct^rnftl  dole : 
Through  iu«  (lie  vimj  mtaong  the  pnopin  ioit. 
JttaticH  indt«d  mj  «uMltD«  Ci«utoi- ; 
Cr«at«<l  1110  Dlviuf  Uiutiijiotdiioe. 
Ilw  hfghml  Wifldoiu  and  the  Prlmnl  hov». 
Bofora  in«  there  wnrf  no  i-ront«l  Lhiogs. 
Onlj  <!t«nir,  iMid  I  vti-rntU  dure.' ' 

liut  two  lines  give  utt  tbe  time  and  occasion 
which  called  Hell  inUi  oxixtcueo.  Before  it,  there 
existed  ouly  'oturual  tbingti,' — tbe  first  matter,  the 
heftTens,  and  tiie  orders  of  angeln  which  govern 
tbem.*  Bui  when  tbe  great  rebellion  took  place  in 
Heaven,  this  pritioii-huuse  was  'prepared  for  the 
devil  aud  hia  aug«ls.'  The  creation  of  it  is  attributed 
to  Uie  whole  Trinity ;  for  in  the  theolt^y  of  Thomag 
Aqaina*.  whom  Dant^t  foltowB  throughout^  Power  is 
the  altributu  of  the  Father.  Wisdom  of  the  Son,  and 
Love  of  the  Spirit:  'the  onini|)oteuce  of  the  Father 

■/••/'.  «tlL  lis  137.  Oesprt  o/ Nieod^miia.  xm-jix.  On  tli«  Kpproftcli 
ot  Cbriiit,  'tba  priiHe(o(  Se]l)Bnid  la  his  Imploiu  Qnc«ni.  Shot  Utc 
hmaa  snUHi  of  crueUy.  and  rnnhc  tkcm  tiuil  ivitli  Iron  iMini,  nnd  fight 
oanmictoutly,  l«tt  «r«  lie  t^ken  c«ptlv«s' (xvi.  4). 


niE  NEUTRA] 


Canto  m  strikes  down  all  who  oppose  His  will ;  the  wisdom 
of  tbe  Sod  ordains  ohastbeiaenbt  proportionato  to 
the  sianur's  deiiertH:  and  thu  charity  of  tbo  Holy 
Ghost  demands  their  infliction,  as  part  of  that  eternal 
mora)  order  which  all  creatures  must  acknowlodge, 
wliothor  in  the  joy  of  the  hloM^ed,  or  in  thu  impotent, 
doapuiring  rage  of  the  damned.' '  That  which  moved 
the  Trinity  wae  Justice.  Dante  cannot  conceive  of 
any  Power,  Wisdom,  or  Love,  worthy  to  he  called 
Divine,  which  could  l>e  indifferent  to  the  eternal 
distinction  between  (food  and  evil.  Even  the  Love 
of  God,  if  it  were  poHuible  to  conceive  it  a»  indepen- 
dent of  a  law  of  righteousness,  would  mean  moral 
indifference,  a  Divine  Laodiceaniam.  'It  is  not  fit,* 
says  Anselm,  'thatOod  should  allow  anything  dis- 
ordered in  hix  kingdom;  and  if  the  Divine  Wisdom 
did  not  inilict  these  pains,  the  universe  it«ulf,  the 
order  of  which  God  should  preeerve,  would  suffer 
a  certain  deformity  from  tUi  violated  beauty,  and 
Divine  Providence  would  seem  to  fail.'*  Further, 
Dante  was  unable  to  conceive  of  the  larger  hope*  of 
these  modern  days ;  to  him,  Hell  endured  eternally, 
and  its  moat  awful  punishment  was  its  utter  ab««nce 
of  hope.  It  was  not,  as  so  many  have  thought, 
because  bo  was  a  man  of  hard  and  cruel  spirit, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God.  We  shall,  indeed,  meet  with  a  few  traceti  of  tax 
almost  ferocious  severity,  as  when  ho  flung  the  soul 
of  Filippo  Axgonti  back  into  the  mire  of  Styx,  and 
tore  out  the  hairof  Bocca  degli  Abati ;"  nevertheloHs 

'  HaUinsw's  Panics  IHviTUi  Comnudto,  p.  ID2. 
■  Oir  Dmu  Homo.  1.  IZ.  IS. 
>  tn/.  rtIL  37-(KI  1  sxxll.  VTIU. 
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the  prcvuiliiiK  chnractoriHtic  of  thiR  man  i»  not  n  CANTO 
love  of  etoronl  tortures,  but  tho  moat  tondor  pity 
And  yearning  for  the  lost— a  pity  so  exccseiva  that 
KeosoD,  in  tbu  purson  of  Virgil,  foolH  called  upon  at 
tlmM  to  robuko  it.  Again  and  agnio  ho  wuops  a»  ho 
passes  from  Circle  to  Circle.  When  ho  hears  tho 
Had  story  of  FraDcesca  da  Rimini,  for  very  pity  he 
swoons  and  falls  to  tho  ground  like  a  dead  man.' 
Nor  is  it  any  want  of  upprociution  of  tho  grace  of 
God  that  makes  him  represent  Iloll  oh  a  hupuless 
priflon. 

*  Infinite  tiixxlnoioi  ttnUi  atuch  uin)>]c  nnus 
Th*t  it  nweiroM  whitt«r«r  turun  to  iU'  * 

So  8AyH  Kin);  Uunfrud  at  tho  baMu  of  Mount  Purga- 
tory— a  man  stained  with  horrible  crimes,  oxcom- 
municated  by  the  Church,  bis  very  bones  torn  up  and 
flaug  beyond  the  bordcn*  of  tbc  l'ai>al  territory,  yet 
saved  by  ono  cry  for  mercy  in  tho  article  of  death. 
We  may  well  aak  why  u  man  like  Dante,  under- 
standinft  thus  how  infinite  is  the  grace  of  God,  and 
yearning  with  an  agony  of  pity  over  the  fate  of  the 
lost,  should  yot  foel  tliat  an  eternal  Hell  in  a  nccos- 
Hary  Ihsuo  of  Divine  Justice.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  reasons,  but  one  iu  wrought  into  tho  substance 
of  the  poem,  namely,  that  it  is  never  God's  grace 
that  fails,  but  man's  own  will.  'Inllnito  Qoodness 
hath  such  ample  arms '  that  one  cry  of  truo  ropont- 
anee  at  the  last  hour  in  enough  fur  salvation.  But 
a  own  may,  by  persistent  abuse  of  his  free-will,  lose 

■  pHrg.  111.  113-135.    CampBrc  tbc  dytuK  «ry  ol  BiMDoooto  or  Uoiiw- 
teltm,  fvra.  t.  »ia8. 
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CANTO  in  its  frtvodoiu,  bvcoiniug  so  rootod  and  grouDdcd  in  lin 
that  even  this  one  cry  ia  at  last  beyond  hie  power. 
For  such  a  man,  said  Dante  with  hia  inexorable  logic, 
what  is  loft  but  Hell?— Hell,  not  as  an  external  plaue, 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  state  of  his  own  souL 
For  in  the  Inferno  this  is  beyuod  doubt  Dant 
leading  thought :  that  the  punishment  of  sin 
simply  sin  Itself,*  the  narrowing  down  of  the  soul  to_ 
its  one  master  vice,  and  it«  hopeless  imprisonmei 
therein,  through  having  sinned  away  the  very  pow4 
of  true  repentance.    As  the  guilty  king  in  Ha 

says: 

'  Wh»t  then  ?  what  rest*  P 
Try  what  repcntAncr  c^m :  what  can  It  not? 
Y«t  what  {.-au  it.  wlion  one  cjtn  not  r<!|Mnt? ' 

Naturally  the  inscription,  'All  hope  abandon, 
who  enter  In,'  makes  Dant«  hesitate  to  cross  tl 
threshold;  and  it  is  only  when  Virgil  with  joyf 
countenance  assures  him  this  is  not  liis  place,  thi 
be  is  comforted : 

■TJiB  lood  ot  . iiifm  ,i,»it  lirholi]  the  iwonle  dolorous 

intdlMt. 

W)u>  liATo  Tomgono  tho  good  of  Intellect'  ' 

Wo  must  rememl>or  that  Dnnte  uses  the  word  'into! 
lect'  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  common  iimong* 
ourselves.  In  his  writings  It  is  not  far  from  what 
we  mean  by  'soul'  or  'spirit.'  Ho  calls  God  *purp 
f  otolloct.'*  The  joy  and  nobility  of  all  spirits,  humao 
and  angolic,  depend  on  the  degree  in  wliich  this  pure 

■  ll't«lom  0/ 5oto>u»n,  il.  10:  ■  WbeniriUial  a  man  alnnetli,  bjr  ibc 
uunoalsoaballbabcpanlobcd';  ■  WberoM  men  liaTc  lived  dlaaotntttlj 
and  anrightcoailr.  Thou  htut  tOfin«nl«d  Iheoi  wltk  Uielr  own  «boml- 
nahmin'd^ii.  'iSy 

■  /i|/.  Ui.  17.  le.  >  C^NV.  IlL  7. 
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iutelleot   pervades   them.     Further,   all    medieval  CANTO  UI 
^klioology,  OS  ODo  says,  started  from  the  words  of 
Hsoha  xvii.  3:  'TbU  is  otornat  liio,  to  know  Theo  the 
'only  true  God.'     To  know  Ood  Li  the  one  final  happi- 
ness of  the  intellect  of  man;  or,  as  Aristotle  puts 
it,*thetrue  h  the  good  of  the  intolloct.''    It  is  the 
Beatific  Viatou  of  the  mystics.    This  desire  for  Truth, 
nnd  God  who  is  Truth,  exists  in  us  an  an  original  and 
perpetual  thirst,  and  if  we  strive  to  quen<^h  it  from 
auy  but  its  iinturnl  and  appointed  fountain,  it  turns 
into  an  endless  torture.    Thus  Dante,  writing  of  the 
Pnratiiso,  says:  'It  will  speak  of  the  blessed  souls 
I     discovered  in  eaeh  sphere,  nnd  wilt  declare  that  true 
■beatitude  to  consist  in  knowing  the  source  of  Truth, 
H  M  appcMirnt  by  John,  whore  ho  says,  "  This  is  the  true 
r  beatitude,  t«  know  the  only  true  God." '  *    On  the 
f     other  hand.npeaking  of  the  lost,  he  calls  them  'those 
I      lotcUigoncos  who   are   in   oxilo  from  the   eternal 
f&tlierland,  and  who  cannot  philosophize;  because 
love  is  in  tbom  entirely  extiiiguiHluxl,  and  to  philo- 
^opUi/H,  as  bu«i  been  already  said,  love  is  necessary. 
Wherefore  wo  see  that  the  infernal  Intelligences  are 
'Ivprived  of  the  sight  of  this  most  beautiful  Lady 
niiilosophy  or  Wisdom,  the  daughter  of  God);  and 
'■waaso  she  is  the  bttUHutli;  o/  the  inU-lUci,  her  loss  is 
Oost  bitter  and  full  of  every  sadnoBs."  *    This,  there- 
fere,  is  the  real  torment  of  the  exiles  of  eternity.    It 


'  Ctmm.  II.  H,  Th«  re(«rciice  la  lo  ArlnUHLe*  Sthiea.  rl.  -l:  'Tbo 
■ppnbcnalon  of  truUi  U  thu  tuucUon  o(  both  tbe  {iit«U«ctu»l  paxt«  ot 
UM  Mdl'  (itoBire  anil  nwon^ 

*  SpiatU  to  Van  Grande,  sMt.  33. 

*  Conr.  111.  IS.    Tha  KtumioM  (o  tills  tblnl  ot  Um  '  lot«ll«(l '  for 
Are  IniiitmcMbl*.    S«e  6'«nt<.  I.  1;  Hi.  0;  Iv.  IS;  PvTff.  xx\.  1; 

r.  ILIU:  XsvlU.  IWIUi,«lc. 
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CANTO  III   is  not  beoaiine  they  nre  blown  about,  by  hurricAnt 

or  pluDgotl  ill  rtvor«  of  l>]oo<],  or  frtm^ii  iu  lakoti  of 
ico,   that   tbu    dnrk   undurworld    ruvcrbcrutHs   with 
cries  and  lameiitatiuus.    These-,  and  such  as  these, 
are  only  luaterial  Agures  to  ahadow  forth  the  dif- 
ferent formi*  of  pain  their  special  sinti  produce;  hut 
the  usHitiitiul  uulToriiif^  vnnimon  tu  thorn  all  in  that 
unsatisBed   thirst   for   the   kuuwlcdgu  of   Ood,   tba^ 
.  '  good  of  the  iutolluct.*  which  they  have  forc^n^H 
for  ever.    For  Dante's  deepest  conviction  i»  that  man 
was  iiiado  with  *a  concroat^^d  ntid  porpetunl  thirHt' 
for  the  knowledge  of  (ilod ;  and  that  when  by  hitt  sin 
he  foregoes  that  knowludgo,  tho  thirst  only  rages  on 
the  more  violently,  and  what  was  meant  to  be 
eternal  blii^s  becomes  an  eternal  pain.' 

Aaaured,  then,  that  ho.  was  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  had  *lotit  the  good  of  intellect,'  Daut« 
ventures  to  puss  through  the  Gate,  and  finds  himself 
not  in  Hell  proper,  hut  in  n  kind  of  Vestibule  or 
Ante-Iioll,  where  his  ears  are  assailed  by  so  dri^adful 
a  Babel  of  cries  that  he  feels  the  horror  of  it  lighten 
like  a  circle  round  Iiih  head : 

Tboro  nighm  mmiilaint*.  atkI  ulul&tiona  loud 

RMHiundud  Lhnnigli  thu  air  withmtt  a  HtAr, 

WbenMt  I,  at  Lite  begluoing,  wept  tlierenl. 

lAasuagce  diveno,  horrible  dUlotta, 

Aceeots  of  angnr,  worda  of  ngonjr. 

And  voice*  high  and  hookTM,  with  mund  of  hands, 

Aloide  np  a  tumult,  that  gov*  whirling  on 

For  ever  io  that  air  for  ever  lUrk, 

BvoD  an  Uto  wind  doUi  whon  the  whirlwind  bn<atb«M.> 

Peering  through  the  darkened  air,  Dante  percoives 

'  /.(/.  111.  2W». 


VMUtiiUaor 
Ui«  Hniuml*. 
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a  multitudo  so  vast  ho  hud  not  thought  'that  ever  CANTO  II 
death  so  many  had  ondone,'  carried  on  like  sand 
before  the  whirlwind,  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  banner, 
which  '8ei>nied  iudignantof  all  pause*  ThoHu  nakod 
wretehoH  were  so  stung  by  hornets  and  wasps  that 
their  faces  streamed  with  blood,  which  mingled  with 
their  tearn  and  watt  gathered  at  their  feet  by  loath- 
some worms.  They  are  the  sioulft  of  men  who  lived 
without  praise  or  blame,  beeauso  they  never  boldly 
and  generously  took  a  side — moral  cowards  and 
oeutralfl.  Mingled  with  them  are  'that  caitiff  ohoir 
of  angoI»,'  who.  in  the  great  war  in  Heaven,  stood 
aloof  and  waited  the  event — neither  for  Ood  nor 
against  Him,  butonly  for  themselves.  For  this  moral 
neutrality,  Dante  bad  an  intense  and  noble  scorn.* 
He  denies  it.  the  name  of  life:  'they  never  were 
alive ';  and  Virgil  says  contemptuously ; 

'  Let  tw  tint  dpiwik  of  ihom,  biit  look  lux)  pnM.' 

Probably  Dante  had  known  many  such  in  the 
troublt'd  politics  of  Florence — mt>n  who  never  boldly 
took  a  side  and  hold  to  it,  but  like  cowards  and  time- 
servers  followed  the  banner  of  the  majority  of  the 
moment    The  breed  has  not  died  out  yet.  < 

The  general   concoptiun   of   tht-ir   puniHhnient   isTluiri 
plain  enough :  that  spirit  of  time-serving  Neutrality 
iu  which  they  lived  on  earth  has  grown  into  the 
et«rnal  habit  of  the  soul.    There  as  here  they  are 
swept  on  the  wind  of  public  opinion,  without  minds 

■  In  IM  Hon.  i.  I  Dant«  saja  lie  wr^lo  tlija  buolc  Iwl  Mtne  day  bi* 
•bonld  have  to  Bii*w«r  ttio  cliarice  of  tliu  (nivnt  buried  la  tli«  oarth. 
,  In  i*urtr.  ixii.  W-8S.  Uii<  puvt  SuMdii  (or  his  lakavrumnwa  in  not 
coafeaaiiid  OirftlUnUy  alter  his  tuiplisni  wm  detMlned  more  Uuui  W\ 
yesra  od  tJi«  Tameo  uf  SloiJi. 
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CANTO  m  or  witU  of  their  own.  There  aa  here  they  follow 
whatever  bnnner  has  the  crowd  behind  it.  It  is  a 
banner  not  Hiinply  '  tlisdainfut  of  nil  puuso,'  as  it  U 
UADally  translated,  hut 'untcorthy  uf  all  pause,' as 
the  word  literally  means.  The  idea  plainly  is  tbi 
«ach  men  never  follow  the  banner  of  any  worthy' 
cause, — any  banner  worthy  to  lie  set  up  permanently 
as  a  standard  round  which  brave  men  may  rally. 
And  then  Dant«  shows  us  by  a  series  of  minute 
touches,  every  one  of  which  tolls,  the  great  horror 
of  weary,  empty,  barren  existence  to  which  this 
^  cowardly  Neutrality  leads,— an  eternity  of  trimming, 
of  having  no  great  moral  cauae  to  which  to  devote 
the  soul.  The  sand  to  which  he  compare^)  them  Is 
the  symbol  of  their  barrenness:  8iich  men  produce 
nothing.  They  are  naked  :  on  earth  they  carefully 
donned  the  garb  of  thoir  party  for  the  moment:  now 
every  party  diMgiiii^o  18  stripped  off.  Here  one  of 
their  chief  aimti  wa«,  by  following  tho  popular 
banner,  to  avoid  the  stings  of  hostile  criticism  and 
of  adverse  fortune ;  now  they  are  stung  by  every 
waup  and  horn'^t.  Here  (hoy  shod  nuither  tears  nor 
blood  for  any  groat  and  worthy  cause :  there  tbey  do 
indeed  shed  both,  but  still  for  no  great  and  worthy 
cause:  the  blood  and  tears  of  such  cowards  are 
worthy  only  to  bo  tho  food  of  loathsome  worms,  the 
symbols  of  corruption  and  decay.  They  wboso  aim 
bad  been  to  stand  well  with  all,  to  have  a  good  uanio 
and  fame,  are  now  rejected  and  forgotten  of  all : 

'  No  tnton  (if  thnn  thr  worlil  pcrniltn  tf  be.' 

Heaven  and  Hell  alike  reject  them— Uoovon,  to  ki 
itself  free  from  Mtain  ;  Boll, '  lust  tho  damned  shot 


gain  some  glory  from  them,'  the  glory  probably  of  |cANToni 
triumphing  over  cowards  who  had  uot  ovon  tho  ' 
(-ourage  to  siu  lioidly.  jSuch  souls  are  of  no  use  for 
either  neaven  or  Hell,  for  God's  work  or  tho  devil'*.! 
Some  use  can  be  mode  of  a  man  who  boldly  takes  a 
side  for  good  or  for  ovil,  but  absolutely  nothing  can 
bo  made  oE  ono  who  is  a  mere  trimmer  and  time-' 
server.    Hence  these  NeutraU  are,  we  may  say,  of 
necessity  rejected  of  both  Bell  and  Heaven.     'Soj, 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spue  theo  out  of  my  mouth.' ' 

And  all  this  it  is  that  constitutes  their  eternal 
misery.  The  ancient  habit  of  following  the  crowd 
forces  them  still  to  pursue  some  worthtctts  cauhc. 
Bnt  all  the  illusions  and  disguises  of  earth  are 
stripped  away,  and  they  are  compelled  to  feel  the 
empty,  weary,  barrel)  worth lesmness  of  a  soul  that 
never  yielded  itself  to  any  great  moral  enthusiasm, 
never  wa.t  swept  out  of  itself  by  genuine  devotion  to 
a  cause,  either  good  or  bad.  At  last,  when  tt  is  too 
late,  they  undorutand  the  utter  baseness  of  such  an 
nttitndo  of  soul,  though  they  cannot  now  escape 
from  it.  The  misery  of  it  is  so  great  that  anything, 
1^  oveu  death,  would  be  welcomed  : 

^^L^^  'These  people  hsvcnot  nnj  hope  of  death, 

^^^^k  Jlnd  IbU  hllnd  lifpof  Uipjrs  ii  so  debased, 

^^^^F  Thi*)*  t'liviuu*  iirr  i>f  cvfry  othrr  fnU'.' ' 

^VSuoh  is  the  awful  weariness  and  self-contempt 
which  fall  on  souls  that  have  no  moral  ideals  or 
enthusiasms. 

One  only  of  these  caififT  souls  is  singled  out  for'TumM 
-  '  Jin:  lU.  16.  »  Jnf.  lU.  W-18. 
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CANTO  lU  mention,  but.  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  their 
pimirthmont  whifth  [termite  no  fame  of  them  on  eart 
hia  numu  in  withhold  : 

Wb«n  Bunii-BDiong  ttit-ia  I  bad  recoguized. 
I  looked,  nixl  I  befa«ld  tli«  shade  of  bitn 
"    Wbo  nuido  throiiKb  iMtwiwdlco  th«  fcnwt  roftawL' 

Thifl  nameless  shndo  has  called  forth  a  multitude 
conjectures.  Those  wbo  connect  it  with  the  ruin  of 
Dante's  own  fortanes  identify  it  with  either  Vieri 
de"  Cerchi  or  Pope  Celestine  v.  The  former  wa»  t 
leader  of  the  White  Quelplii*  in  Florence,  and  it  i 
poHuihle  that  Danto  regarded  his  exile  as  due  to  his 
cowardly  rofuwil  to  &ght.  Dean  Church,  indeed, 
thinka  that  the  "Wliites  were  the  originals  of  this 
picture  of  the  Neutrals.  '  They  were  upstarts,  purse- 
proud,  vain,  and  coarfle-niinded;  and  they  dared  to 
aspire  to  an  ambition  which  they  wore  too  dull  and 
cowardly  to  pursue,  when  the  game  was  in  their 
hands.  They  wished  to  rule;  but  when  they  might, 
they  were  afraid.  The  commons  were  on  their  sid' 
the  moderate  men,  the  party  of  law,  the  lovera 
republican  Rovernmcnt,  and  for  the  most  part  tbi 
magistrates;  but  they  shrank  from  their  fortuno,' 
"more  from  cowardice  than  from  goodne«8,  because 
they  osccodingly  feared  their  adverKaries." '*  The 
IT.  common  view,  however,  idontiBos  this  shade  with 
>  Celestine  v.  In  the  year  1204,  Peter,  a  hermit  in  the 
mountain  of  Morrone  in  the  Abruzy-i.  wati  elected 
Pope  in  Perugia,  and  for  Qvo  months  occupied  tl 
Papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Celestine.  He  then 
resigned.    '  In  the  formal  instrument  of  hia  ren 

<  Inf.  IIL  BMO,  *  ChurchV  I/ante,  pp.  il,  «& 
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dation,  bo  rvcites  att  the  caueeii  moving  liim  to  the  CantO  mj 
step,  "the  desire  for  humiltt}*,  for  a  purer  life,  for 
a  stainlcsa  conscience,  the  deflcienciest  of  hi^t  own 
phyHicsl  Htrength,  his  igiiorauc-e,  the  porversonesH 
of  the  people,  his  longing  for  the  tranquillity  of  hi<t 
former  life." '  Probably  this  last  reason  played  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  his  abdicatJou  :  iho  »iidd«n 
wrench  from  the  solitary  habits  of  a  lifu-timo became 
intolerable,  and  be  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  to 
the  quiet  of  his  mountain  retreat.  The  Churob  i 
chose  to  regard  it  aa  an  act  of  saintly  humility,  and 
Cele«tinc  wiui  canoni/^d  in  1313.  It  watt  tho  popular 
belief,  In  which  Dant«  shared,  that  the  abdication 
wad  brought  about  by  Cardinal  Gaetani  in  order  to 
procure  bii>  own  cloction.  This  is  the  Pope  known  to 
UH  under  tho  name  of  Boniface  VIII.,  on  whomDanto 
pours  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath.  Ho  regarded  bim 
aa  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  both  Church  and 
State ;  to  his  invitation  to  Charles  of  Valoia  to  enter 
Florence  he  tra<.%d  his  own  exile  and  the  ruin  of  bis 
fortunes ;  and  he  may  well  have  scorned  the  coward- 
hermit  whose  'great  refuftal'  of  the  Papacy  threw 
the  power  into  bands  which  proved  so  unworthy  to 
wield  it.'  If  Colostiuo  is  meant,  it  is  itignitictint  that 
the  first  soul  mentioned  in  Hell  is  that  of  a  canon- 
ised Pope.  It  is  true,  the  decree  of  canonization  was 
not  published  till  1^128,  when  Dante  was  dead;  but 
hod  it  boon  publii<hed  in  bis  life-time,  be  would 
assuredly  havu  allowed  it  to  make  no  change  in  his 
verdict  on  a  man  whom  ho  regarded  as  guilty  of  a 

>  Bclnrrae*'  to  hU  fnuMlu)<'nt  rcUIrc  of  the  Pnpncy  in  oiadc  In  lit/. 
■ix.  IMI,  «ber«  Honirace  lieonvlgncd  by  antkljuidan  to  the  Moat  of 
the  SlBMnlnca.    Sw  Pt>.  ^W-fflu. 
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CANiro  in  cowardly  betrayal  of  the  mo«t  sacred  ititorests  of 
both  Church  and  Empire. 

Among  Scriptural  conjectures  we  have  Esaa  wbo 
iiold  hiH  birthright,  the  young  man  of  the  GospeU 


?iUU. 


who  'went  away  sorrowful,' and  the  Roman  Govei^H 
nor,  Pilate.  This  Inst  conjucturo,  mudo  by  Dr.  Schaff^^ 
has  so  much  to  recommend  tt  that  it  is  strange  it  baa 
not  received  more  attention.  Pilate,  as  Dr.  Suhaff 
says, 'was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  ionoceace  of 
Christ,  but  from  cowiirdico  and  tour  of  losing  his 
ptotiC,  refused  to  do  tltm  juistice  and  surrendered 
Him  to  the  bloodthirsty  design  of  the  Jewish  hier- 
archy— the  basest  act  a  judge  could  commit.  Of  all 
men  in  biblical  or  ecclesia-sttcal  history,  Pilate  wan 
the  fittest  reprog4intativo  of  a  cowardly  and  selBsh 
neutrality.' '  This  argument  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  other  considerations.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ 
naturally  nilcd  Danto'ti  mind  this  Uood  Friday  night. 
We  shall  find  the  other  actors  in  that  great  tragedy 
in  various  parta  of  [Jell :  Caiaphas  and  the  Coun- 
stellors  lie  cruciHed  in  the  Moat  of  the  HypocriiM. 
and  Judas  writhes  in  the  centnil  mouth  of  Ludfor. 
Pilate  we  find  nowhere,  and  it  would  certjunly  bo 
strange  if  so  prominent  an  agent  in  the  cruciBxioD 
were  allotted  no  place  in  the  Infei'no.  The  man  who 
washed  his  handfi  of  all  moral  responsibility  at  the 
very  moment  when  ho  wa.s  making 'the  groat  refusal* 
to  deliver  Christfrom  Ilisonomiea,  certainly  dosorves 
a  place  in  this  Vestibule  of  cowards  and  trimmero. 
There  is  onv  pa^toigc,  indeed,  which  seems  at  first 
glancodeci»ivo  against  tbisint4irprutatiun.  In  Canto 
*  I^Ulp  SclMli:  D.D..  LiUraturt  nnd  fotirg,  p.  J80. 
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Tl.  of  tho  Paradiso,  Danto  »ets  forth  a  view  of  the  canto 
cmciflxioti  »o  extraordinary  tbat  it  in  difficult  to  du,Wi  Tt«v| 
imagine  nny  ChriHtinn  man  holding  it. 
counting  the  ^rcat  imd  glorious  iicbieveinentfi  of  the 
Roman  Eaglo,  ho  nays  they  must  all  pale  before  the 
glory  of  what  took  place  under  'the  third  Cii-sar,' 
TiberiuA.  This  crowning  glory  of  the  Roman  Eagle, 
marTollous  to  say,  it)  tho  crucifixion  of  our  Lord! 
From  the  Divine  side  that  crucifixion  was  '  venge- 
ance of  the  ancient  oin,'  the  greatest  act  of  God'B 
Justice,  on  which  hung  the  salvation  of  the  world.' 
In  the  De  Monftrchiu,  Duntu  arguoit  that  'if  the 
Roman  Empire  did  not  exist  by  right,  the  sin  of 
Adnm  was  not  piininhed  in  Christ.'  For  'puniBh> 
tnent  i»  not  merely  poniilty  inflicted  r>n  him  who  bas 
done  wrong,  but  that  penalty  iuflictod  by  one  who 
hnfi  penal  jurisdiction.  ...  If ,  therefore,  Christ  bad 
not  suffered  by  the  sentence  of  u  regular  Judge,  tho 
penalty  would  not  properly  have  been  punishment; 
and  none  could  be  a  regular  judge  who  bad  not 
jnrifldiction  over  nil  mankind ;  for  all  mankind  was 
panisbcd  in  the  flesh  of  Cbrint.  .  .  .  And  if  tho 
Roman  Empire  had  not  oxistod  by  right,  Tiberius 
Copaar,  whose  vicar  was  Pontius  Pilate,  would  not 
have  had  jurisdiction  over  all  mankind/  and  there- 
fore the  Atonement  would  have  been  invalid.'  To 
UB,  of  course,  the  argument  is  iibitiird  or  worne ;  but, 
such  a»  it  is,  Miss  Rossvtti  tbinks  it  is  '  probably  the 
key  to  n  perplexing  problem— why  Puntiue  Pilate  is 
nowhere  mot  with  in  Hell.'*    The  conclusion,  how- 


•  i^r.  vl.  aUBL  '  lie  .Vem.  iL  18. 
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CANTO  in  ever,  is  by  no  means  inevitable.  Dnnt«  was  ftc«us- 
tomtHl  to  distinguiub  botwoeu  the  niftu  Hud  bis  ofiSee ; 
it  would  be  entirely  after  bis  manner  to  aoquit 

Pilate  as  the  lawfal  representative  of  the  Emperor, 

and  condemn  him  as  an  individunl.  An  a  mutter  o^H 
fact,  this  18  pro«ifieIy  what  he  has  done.  It  in  true, 
the  condemnation  is  indiroct,  but  it  is  nono  the  less 
severe.  In  Pitrg.  xx.  8(t-93,  he  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  outrage 
on  Hifl  vicar,  Boniface  \iii.,  at  Anogni,  in  which 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  is  'the  new  Pilate ' : 

'  1  sM  Uio  flfitir-tlc-tyK  AlftRna  odUt, 
And  Christ  in  bia  own  vio&r  captive  inwl«. 
I  ■««  him  :fvi.  another  time  d<-riil«(l : 
I  aee  r«uewetl  tb«  viu^nr  aud  the  gal), 
An<I  h«bweon  living  tbiavMl  tM  hint  kImo. 
I  MM!  Urn  new  Pilat«  wo  retentlcMi. 
TliU  doUi  not  sat«  bJm.  btit  wdhoul  ddcrea 
Be  b«an  bis  gre«d]r  aalls  into  tXw  1«id[>I«,'— 

tho  roforonco  in  the  lust  tbrc«  liuc»  being  to  Philip's 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Order  of  Templars.  These 
words  could  never  have  been  written  bad  Dant«  re- 
■~-  garded  Pontius  Pilate  moroly  as  un  upright  judge 
lawfully  fulGlling  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  cer- 
tainly  justify  the  suggestion  that  he  is  the  man  who 
made  '  the  great  refusal,'  the  coward  neutral  who 
was  unworthy  of  a  place  ovon  in  Hell. 


CHAPTER    IV 


CfBCVB  I.— THE  l-lilDO  OP  THS  ITNDAPTIZRD 


Passing  tbo  coward  NuutraU  with  one  coDtomptuoua  CAKTO 
glance,  Dante  etiea  thruugb  tbo  dim  air  a  great  crowd 
upon  a  river  bank.    Wondering  who  tbey  are,  and  n*  Riw 
why  they  Keem  so  eager  to  cross  over,'  he  ventures      *""'' 
to  at)k  bu  guide;   but  Virgil  rebukes  bis  curiosity, 
bidding  him  restrain  it  antiJ  he  reaches  'the  aad 
shore  of  Acheron.'    It  is  not  easy  to  underatitnd  the 
reason  for  tlii^  rebuke,  which  makes  Dnnt^  puHu  oo 
in   silence  and  with  ayes  downcaat  and  ashamed, 
Perliaps  the  intention  is  to  discourage  all    undue 
eurtosity  concerning   the   dead ;    it   will    bo    time 
enough  to  know  when  we  reach  the  dark  river  our- 
selveti.    When  they  come  withiu  Kight  of  Acheron, 
Dante  sooh  Charon,  the  *  grim  ferryman '  of  Death,  onuoa. 
approaching  in  his  boat — an  old  man  with  hoary 
hair.     He  corresponds  perhaps  in  the  Infettto   to 
Cato   in  the  PurQutorto;  only  that,  whorons  Cato's 
face  shone  like  the  sun  with  the  light  of  the  four 
holy  stars,  Charon  is  a  demon  whose  eyes  ore  circled 
round   with  '  wheels  of  flame."'    It  represents  the 

■  Protmblj  Lb«  oneenwa  la  dae  p*rlly  to  tlie  ollnR^  ot  n  Kuilty  con- 
•denop,  and  ponly  U>  tli*  nMantl  loag^  *<■  kn«w  the  worst. 

>  IUUmt  Chkran  Mrtvapotids  M  the  Angol-Pllot  of  PurK&Mir,  the 
white  'bUtI  illvln« 'who.  unlike  CliAran.  De«di>Da  '  bumanivncuineaU* 
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CANTO  IV  look  of  fierj'  terror  whicb  Death  lx»are  to  wickod 
and  impenitent  souls.  To  the  crowd  upon  the  bank 
Charon  cries  'Woe! 'and  terrifies  them  with  antici- 
patiouH  oE  their  hopelvHS  doom ;  hut  wbuu  ho  sees 
Dante,  he  orders  him  away  because  he  is  *  a  living 
•onl.*  This  may  mean,  as  some  think,  little  more 
than  that  ho  is  uttill  in  the  flosh ;  but  from  hiei  fitrthar 
words,  when  he  saw  that  Dante  refused  to  withdraw, 
it  ia  ohrious  that  Charon  bad  a  deeper  meaning ; 


Vwchmrtor 
UMBoal*. 


*By  othor  «riiy»,  by  o(h«r  parte. 
Thou  U>  tfap  shore  abott  oonw,  not  hens  for  piuaaga ; 
A  tighU-T  reMWl  nweds  tuuxt  carry  (live.* ' 


I 


Tho  other  ways  and  ports  arc  clearly  tho»e  which 
lead  to  Purgatory,  and  the  lighter  vessel  that  which 
needed  no  sail  or  oar  beyond  the  white  wings  of  it* 
Angel-Pilot.  Danto  tells  us  that  all  the  souls  not 
destined  for  Ilell  gather  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
to  await  there  their  passage  across  tho  sea  to  tbs 
Mount  of  Purification  on  their  way  to  Paradise.' 
Charon's  meaning  therefore  is  thai  Dante  is  'a  living 
soul'  in  the  spiritual  sense,  not,  like  tho  others, 'dead 
in  trespasses  and  ains,'  and  that  Paradise  is  his  ulti- 
mate destination. 

With  u  few  sharp  words  Virgil  rebukes  the  churl- 
ishness of  Charon,  tilling  him  that  Dante's  journey 
is  divinely  ordered.  Tho  demon  thereupon  turns 
furiously  uu  the  crowd  of  weary,  nakod  souls,  gatbor- 
iug  them  together,  and  beating  with  bis  oar  those 
who  lag  behind— just  aa  you  may  see  him  doing  in 
Michael  Angelo's  great  picture  of  tho  Last  Judg- 


Jtf.  liL  m-m. 


•  Purv-  It  UO-UO. 
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ment  in  tho  Sist  ine  Chnpel  in  Rome  :  oscopt,  indeed,  CaKTO  IV 
I  that  there  he  !»  bc*ating  tho  aouU  out  of  the  boat, 
when  they  reach  the  other  side  of  the  river.     The 
description  of  the  agony  of  these  lost  sould  i»  very 
terrible: 

BuL  Uiojte  !K>uls  who  vetay  w«r«  anil  ojtkeil. 

Thctr  colour  cluu)g«d  and  gDMhect  their  t«etb  together, 

A*  BOOB  OH  tlivy  had  heard  th«  (rnicl  words. 

Ood  the)'  hlimphrmcd  anil  their  proKcnitorn, 

The  human  roi-^,  the  |>lace,  the  Hmv,  Uiv  aeed 

Of  their  eag«'iideriiig  and  of  their  birth  I 

Thsrcnftnr  oil  u^i-thcr  thny  withdrew. 

Bitterly  wu«|iiiig,  to  Lbc  accuraed  Nha(«, 

Whid)  waibeth  ern-y  nian  who  ftiam  not  (iod.^ 

It  is.  indeed,  the  instinct  of  hard  and  impenitent 

Bnls  to  c-atit  the  blame  of  their  Rina  nn  others— God, 

'thoir  parcnU,  their  fuliow-men;  yot  Dant'O  saw  clearly 

tthat  another  inatinct— that  of  Divine  Justice — goads 
them  on  to  meet  their  doom  : 


'  And  ready  an-  Ihi^y  U>  ^f«  u'ltr  tlie  river, 
Beenuw  Uviiu-  Justji-t-  ftpum  Uifiu  un, 
So  Uiat  thpir  fMti-  Is  tunwd  into  df>§lre.*  * 


» 


And  then,  one  by  one  Ju  tliat  lost  loneliness  of 
dyiiif;,  iike  dcud  Icnvet;  in  autumn,  the  dead  aouls 
caai  themselves  into  the  boat,  which  then  departs 
apoD  it«  awful  voyage;  and  ere  ever  it  reaches 
the  fftr  side,  a  new  troop  nsitembles  on  the  river 
bank. 

In  this  narrative  there  are  several  matters  with  itivtr.B]ntem 
which  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  ourselves  before ' 
proceeding  further.     Tho  first  is  the  Kirer-System 
of  the  Inferno.    According  to  Dante.  Hell  is  drained 
Inf.  lii.  100  ine.  '  i^.  lii.  iw-ias. 


otBta. 
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CANTO  IV  by  four  ((rent  rivers  taken  from  heathen  mythology, 
but  filial]  wilt)  rtynihulic  nicnningri  of  iuH  own.*  The 
first  is  this  Acheron  on  tho  bank  of  which  ho  slarnU 
— tho  River  of  Death  in  all  its  bodsos.  Tho  other 
tbroo  are  connected  symbolically  with  the  tfarM 
great  moral  BL-ctionu  into  which  tbo  Iiifomo  is 
divided.  Tho  Ilivor  Styx  gathers  into  a  stagnant 
marsh  at  the  bottom  of  the  highest  nection,  ^bich 
contains  the  sins  of  Incontinence,  and  tlio  luid  and 
ttulkin  are  immcrMcd  in  its  miry  waters, — perbapo  to 
indic-ato  that  sullen,  Ufuk-sa  melancholy  in  which 
Hins  of  the  Itesh  tto  often  plunge  those  who  indulge 
in  thom.  Tho  symbolism  of  tho  remaining  two, 
Phlegothun  and  Cocytus.  has  Ikkiu  rightly  divined  by 
Ruskin  as  indicating  the  distinction  between  sins 
committed  in  hot  blood  and  in  cold  blood.^  Pbleg- 
othon  is  a  river  of  blood  which  Howe  through  the 
central  infernal  region  of  Violence,  to  mark  that  the 
sins  here  arc  those  of  hot-blooded  passion.  Tbo 
lowest  river  ia  Cocytus,  which  forms  a  lake  of  ic«. 
Here  are  punished  sins  of  cold-blooded  treachery 
treachery  being,  in  Dante's  view,  the  freezing  up  erf 
all  right  feeling  in  the  human  soul. 
8o«Mootibn  Perhaps  at  this  point  also  it  may  bo  well  to  antici- 
pate somewhat  tho  mystical  account  which  Dauta 
gives  in  Canto  xrv.  of  the  source  of  these  four  rivers, 
Thero  Virgil  informs  him  that  on  Mount  Ida  in  Crete, 

I  In  .SitHd  vL  Um>  same.  rlTcn  appoM-,  but  itra  much  lea*  ouefnllf 
dlMlscBUtwd  (ncD sacli  oUmt.    Compi.  fturttOtlO.lU. 

■  Fott  Ctavlirtra,  Lotte*  sxllL  )>■  21,  -Tb*  l^|urioaj>  *lo*.  done  In 
hot  tilcNkI— UiKl  l>  to  tAj,  under  the  Inrtuenceof  pataklon— kra  in  tbc 
mldmcMt  bell ;  but  tbc  nlim  done  !□  cold  blood,  witlioul  p«*sUmi,  oc, 
nMT«  accnratcly,  contnuy  to  p*B«lon,  (ar  down  M<iv  the  frawiaB 
point,  iuv  pmi  In  Uie  )ow«>t  bell :  Di«  Ninth  Ctrck>.' 
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'  onco  glad  with  watorn  und  with  loaTus,'  but  now  canto  iv 
'deserted  as  a  thing  outworn,'  Btands  'a  great  Old 
Man  ' — the  Image  of  Time.  His  head  is  of  gold  ;  his 
arms  aod  broaitt  of  silver;  his  trunk  of  brnas;  and 
from  the  fork  downward  he  in  iron,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  right  foot,  which  ia  elsy.  The  eymboHsm 
of  thiH  muHt  be  more  carefully  examined  when  wo 
reach  tho  patiBa^o;  in  the  moautimc  it  is  cnou(fh 
to  note  that  with  tho  exception  of  the  golden  head, 
which  represeutH  tho  golden  age,  each  part  ia  cleft  by 
a  GRSuro  through  which  tlio  tenrn  of  the  humiin  race 
drip  into  a  eaveru,  and  thcocc  fall  into  Ihc  abyss  of 
Hell,  forming  its  rivura: 

■  From  rock  to  nwk  thoy  fall  inUi  UiIm  vb11«7  : 
Aefavran,  Stjrs,  ami  Plili-geOiun,  Ihfj  form  : 
TltBD  downvr&r<l  gu  ftlong  tliis  nai-i-ow  uluice 
Onto  that  point  wh«rv  ia  no  more  d«ec«n(ltng : 
Tli«y  ronu  Cocytus.' ' 

he  Idea  seeina  to  be  that  at  flnit  the«e  teun  of 
Time  form  Aclteron ;  further  down  AcLoron  changes  ^ 
into  tho  miry  momh  of  Styx;  this  marHh  it*  then 
drained  into  tho  Circle  of  the  Violent,  where  it 
beooniei  red  with  blood,  and  in  named  Phlegethon ; 
and  (louUy,  Phiegetbon  falitt  into  the  lowest  Hell 
and  formti  the  frozen  Lake  of  Co«ytu8,  the  cesspool 
of  all  the  Aorrowa  of  the  ainful  world.  Even  this 
does  not  complete  the  symbolism.  When  the  two 
pilgrims  reach  the  central  depth  of  Hell  and  pass 
out  on  the  other  aide  into  the  narrow  passage  which 
leads  up  to  the  shores  of  Purgatory,  they  find  another 
stream  meeting  them— probably  Lethe,  the  sins  of 
■  Inf.  xlx.  llS-ltU. 
£ 
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CANTO  IV  all  the  souIh  upon  the  Mount,  forgiiven  and  forgottiiD. 
Boeking  once  more  their  Satanic  source.' 

As  Acborou  Las  uuggoilcd  this  oxplauation  of  tlie 
River-System  of  Ilcil,  80  its  grim  Ferrj-man  gives  as 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  inquiry  concemtog 
the  GuardtanR  or  Jailors  under  whoso  charge  Dant« 
has  plticeil  tho  vtomul  prtsou-bouHc.  ThoHu  too  bo 
baa  taken  from  heathen  mythology.  Charon  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Guardian  of  the  First  Circle,  or 
perhaps  of  the  whole  pit,  since  ho  is  the  symbol  of 
Death,  physical  »nd  mural.  The  Second  Circlu  ■■ 
guarded  by  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  who  became  in 
mythology  one  of  the  judges  of  the  shades  iu  Hadei. 
Dante  degrades  hira  from  his  royal  dignity  into  s 
snarling  dog-demon  with  a  tail.  The  use  uf  this  tail 
seems  to  us  grot^isque.  As  each  aoul  appears  Wfore 
him  confessing  his  sin,  Mino«  girds  himself  with  hia 
tail  as  many  times  as  the  degrees  he  is  to  be  thrust 
down  in  tho  Inferno,  and  straightway  the  wretch  i* 
hurled  to  his  own  Circle.  Minos  ia  thus  the  gymbol 
of  the  condemning  power  uf  guilty^i^uscience,  *B 
typo  of  the  sinner's  disordered  and  torriSed  con> 
ceptlou  of  Justieo';  but  the  other  Guardians  ainiply 
represent  the  various  ains.  CerberusJsJ'he  symbol 
of  Gluttony;  Flutus  of  Avarice ;  Phlogyos  of  Wrath  ; 
7~  the  Furies  and  the  Medusa  of  Heresy ;  the  Minotaur 
of  Tiolenoe ;  Geryon  of  Fraud ;  and  the  Giant«  of 
Treachery. 
This  iutroduction  of  Pagan  myths  into  a  Christian 


>  rnf.  zxxtT.  1S7-US.  VirRll  uaigna  L«lfae  to  Gljaioin,  Joat  mm  I 
Mto  It  is  tii«  Biuthlj  ParMltM.  Oomp.  Paradtat  Loat,  Me.  II.  BIO-tM, 
vbsro  Milton  pUco«  IjMtm  tar  from  tbe  olbcr  riven  of  Hell,  and  tui- 
tallMS  ttaa  lost  wltti  tli«i  nielli  of  Its  wiUrsof  whkb  ihey  uut  atmtt 
drUik. 
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poem  is  doe  to  sometbiiig  more  ifaan  the  inSueneo  of  CANTO  IV 

Danto'a  balf-conTcrt«d  a^o.     It  in  true  that  in  hia 

daf  and  for  lon^  after,  this  mingling  nf  Christian 

•od  beathon  olementii  wan  verj  common.     Our  Lord 

BJEDself,  for   example,  is   represontod  as  Orpheus 

with  bitf  luio  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  CaUixtas ;  and 

in  th*  Baptistery  of  itavenna  the  river-god  of  the 

JonUn  a  introduceil  into  an  ancient  motiaic  of  His 

baytisn.    Ixtntf  after  Dante's  dny,  Michael  Augelo  on 

tht  niling  of  the  Bixtiuo  Chapel  painted  the  heathen 

iSirlindo  by  side  with  tho  Old  TeHt-amoot  prophets. 

hdMrt,  this  mingling  wa»  characteriBtic  of  the  age, 

•ad  Bodouhlvdly  in  the  dayH  of  the   Renaissance 

■want  the  dogmdation  of  Christianity  toward  the 

kvel  of  PoganiEm.'     But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the 

C<mmaiia.      In    the    myths    of    heathenism    Dante 

|hd]y    rccognixed    the    ethical    truths    which    the 

BMatal  heart  bad  been  able  to  reach  without  the 

•H  of  any  «i>eriAl  revciatiou.     They  were  to  him 

Md  to  the  bc«t   thought  of  his  age  no  mere  blind 

*^  OManiogless  fantasies.    He  could  have  adoptod 

^  words  of  a  modern  poet  concerning  them : 

■  tlnw  shinild  uigr  b(>ld 
Tbnw  pf«cimi»  KripUtre*  oDijr  old -world  talw 
Olwtaage  JMpOMilile  tonneiila aail  (skegixlsi 


^BnnlBCBhowBliiJiniUlilrUM  mlBglinit  of  Pacsn  uid  Christiui 
I  tb  tbt  B«BaiM*ne«.    Tbe  dyLng  BUliap  (Itm  lutnctiMu  to 
» ' MMnralBii Ilia  Umb: 

'Tto  bB**«ll*l  la  bnma*  ja  prromli*!  mr. 
nim*  I^k«*  »ad  Krntplu  ;■  vot  of.  ukI  percftaaM 

» lilpod,  Uijnaik  with  •  TMe  or  ao, 
tka  teTlMr  U  hi*  KfaMm  a«  Um  Mooart. 
OaJat  Pm^  lb  B  ylotr.  and  CD*  [^B 

BiMU  Id  iwtick  Um  XfMph^  iMt  KWWMl  oft 
A»d  Mhm  «1Ik  <l>ffU!ilf>' 


IKTO  IV 


Unbo«rtlM 
VDlMiiUaod. 


in    J 
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Of  men  and  uionsberB  In  some  limlulees  <Irean). 
L'Obcirent.  yot  UDmenolng.  linked  toxrUutr 
By  Homo  fiil«!  ickrU)  of  song?    N»y  I  orrrmoi^ 
All  thinfT*  nn<l  tboughU,  both  new  und  oM,  u«  writ 
Upoti  the  unchanging  liiun»n  he&rL  and  aouL'  * 

Danto  saw  in  Pagan  mythology  a  revelation  of 
written  on  the  natural  heart  and  conncionco, — a 
rovolation,  not  imlotxl  of  anlvation,  but  of  tiin 
and  itfl  awful,  inevitablo  issuot;.  The  monaters 
mythology  heoome,  therefore,  in  his  hands  dreft 
nyrabols  of  the  tdun  po8««ible  to  huntau  nature, 
whether  Chrt.stian  or  pro-Cbristinn ;  and  uh  such 
he  makes  them  Giiardtans  or  Jailors  of  the  various 
Circles  of  Elell.  In  this  way  he  entirely  subordinatee 
the  heathen  element  to  the  Chrinttinn  Faith.  The 
mythical  p«rttonagcit  are  reduced  to  mure  officials 
of  Hell;  HOmo  of  them  are  demonized,  like  Minos, 
who  snarln  like  a  dog.  In  »hort,  thi»  mythological 
element  in  neither  a  raoro  grotesque  embroidery  on 
the  poem,  nor  the  sign  of  a  mind  still  balf-1'ugau. 
It  indicates  two  things:  first,  the  amount_of  ojhitytl 
.truth  attuiuod  by  the  nntiirnl  Iti-iiHon;  and  seeoud, 
the  entiro  »ulK>r<liuuliou  of  that  truth  to  the  Chrigtlim 
Revelation. 

To  resume  the  narrative,  thei-e  is  much  discussion 
among  comtnontators  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Dazito 
crossed  Acheron.  It  KuemH  certain  that  Charon  re- 
fused him  passage.  Possibly,  as  many  think,  he  was 
carried  over  by  an  angel ;  but  no  hint  of  this  is  given. 
All  be  himself  says  is  that '  the  tearful  ground  '  gave 
forth  a  wind,  and  that  the  wind  flashed  forth  a 

>  IjOwIh  Morri*,  KpUofltadiu. 
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ison  light  which  bo  overpowered  him  that  he  CANTO  iv 
fell  to  the  earth  in  a.  trance.'  He  was  roaaed  on  ~ 
the  other  side  of  the  Kivcr  by  a  hoavy  thunder— 
probftbly  the  loud  lameatatiuntt  of  thu  loiit.  In  all 
Itkelibood.  his  intention  is  to  indicate  the  mystery 
B  eud  terror  with  which  tho  soul  makes  its  firat  close 
"  acquaintance  with  the  disastrous  wreck  and  ruin 
produced  by  defiance  of  Divine  Law.  From  the 
giving  of  that  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  down  through 
the  judgment-days  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  the 
same  terror  of  '  fire,  and  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 

ttempest';  and  doubtless  all  thiin  was  before  Dante's 
mind.* 
When  he  awakes,  he  finds  bimsulf  in  a  'blind  Tbcvirtoou 
world' — 'a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself  •  ■  ■  , 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness.'  Kven  his  Guide  b©-  ' 
comos  all  pale,  and  this  Danto  mistakes  for  a  sign  of 
terror,  Virgil,  howei'er,  assures  him  that  the  cause 
is  not  fear,  but  pity  for  the  lost.  All  through  the 
Inferno  there  goes  on  a  kind  of  struggle  between 
Dante's  heart  and  his  reaaon  as  ropresontod  by 
VirgiL  At  times  even  Reason  grows  pale  with  pity 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  lost;  at  other  times  it  rebukes 
pity,  deeluriog  it  to  Iw  rebellion  against  the  Justice 
of  Ood.  It  is  quito  po»«{ble,  however,  that  Virgil's 
pity  has  reference  only  to  this  First  Circle,  to 
which  he  him-ielf  belonged ;  and  certainty,  if  over 
pity  might  be  permitted,  it  is  here.  For  it8  inhabi- 
tants are  not  sinners  in  tho  ordinary  sense.  Properly 
Hlieakiog,  indeed,  this  First  Circle  is  not  Hell  so  much 
its  Limbo  or  Hem;  and  its  inhabitants  are  the 
*  Inf.  lit.  IUKW.  •  />(/.  Iv.  t-3. 
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CANTO  IT  Virtuous  Heathen  and  Unbaptized  Infants.    Of  the 
former  Virgil  says: 

*Now  will  I  liaye  tbee  know,  ere  tliuu  go  fortlier, 
Thnt  Uii'f  siuned  not ;  and  H  tht-y  roctil  bavei, 
'Tis  not  roougb,  bncitueo  (litty  had  not  baptlnu. 
Which  ia  Uw  {xu-tAl  of  Lbo  Fnibh  thou  lioUleait : 
And  If  thoy  wei-e  before  Ohristt&nity, 
In  th«  right  mnnnor  they  adorod  not  Ood ; 
And  among  such  im  thiwn  am  t  myaelf. 
For  such  defeotd,  and  not  far  other  ^itt. 
Lost  are  we,  and  only  ao  far  tan  puuiahud, 
^TbAt  without  hope  w  live  uu  bt  (lesin?.' ' 

In  tbo  Purgalorio  we  are  told  that  they  practised  tbe 
four  Cardinal  Virtues,  but  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love, 
tbe  three  Theological  Virtues  nocossary  for  salvation, 
were  unknown  to  them.^  VirgU,  in  reply  to  a  quo«- 
tion  of  Dante's,  tells  bim  that  soon  after  hiB  own 
arrival  in  this  Limbo  'a  Mighty  One  with  sign  of 
victory  crowned'  came  and  roecuod  many,  among 
whom  he  names  '  tbe  First  Parent,'  Abel,  Noah, 
Moses,  Abraham,  David,  Israel,  with  bis  father,  bi* 
tons,  and  his  wife  Rachel.  Tbe«e  were  the  first 
human  spirits  (iavocl." 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  Dante  is  absolutely  silent 
concerning  the  Infants;  although  in  the  Purgatorio^ 
ho  speaks  of  them  pityingly  as 

*  Uic  little  Innocente 
Bil4«n  by  thr  twrth  of  death,  or  ovpr  th«y 
Wert!  from  our  human  ■Infulnexs  exempt* ' 

that  is,  before  their  original  sin  bad  been  washed^ 
away  by  tbo  waters  of  Christian  baptism.    With< 


mbapUMd 


*  Inf.  IT.  BUB. 


*  Purff.  vll.  34.30. 

*  Pury.  Til.  81-38. 
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doubt  he  accepted  the  merciful  view  of  his  maeter  in  CANTO  IV 
theology,  St.  Thomas  Aquinatt.  that  8uch  infantn  are 
simply  oxcludod  from  Paradiso  and  xuffor  no  pain 
even  of  loss :  '  as  they  are  not  made  capable  of 
possessing  the  vision  of  God,  they  no  more  grieve 
for  its  loss  tlinn  a  bird  docs  that  it  i»  not  an  emperor 
or  a  king.  Moreover,  though  not  united  to  God  in 
glory,  they  are  joined  to  Uim  by  the  share  they 
poflfleaa  of  natural  goods,  and  are  able  to  rejoice  in 
Him  by  natural  knowledge  and  love."  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  ruason  that  Aquinas  places  infants  in  a 
separate  Limbo.  In  the  Paradho,  the  lower  half 
of  the  snow-white  Kose  is  occupied  by  redeemed 
Rhildren,  the  little  'folk  who  hastened  to  the  true 
life." 

'  Advancing  in  the  gloom  '  through  the  forest  of  n*  Hctn* 
thick-crowded  gho«tB' — undistinguished  souls  that 
called  for  no  special  mention — tbey  soon  descried  '  a 
Bre  which  conquered  a  hemisphere  of  darkness'; 
and  on  nearer  approach  Dauto  perceived  that  'hon- 
urable  pooi>te  bold  the  place.'  The  light  came  from 
*  a  noble  castle,' and  roprcisonts  the  wisdom,  looming, 
and  virtue  of  its  inhabitants.  Four  of  them  moot 
the  pilgrims  and  escort  tliem  inside  the  caatlu  walls 

Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan :  in  Dante's  view, 
along  »vith  Virgil  the  greatest  poets  of  the  ancient 
world.  As  they  move  towards  the  light  they  dis- 
course of  things  as  becoming  to  speak  of  there,  says 

ante,  as  not  to  speak  of  hero — either  praises  of 
htmsoU,  or,  more  probably,  the  high  themes  of  the 

Appendix  U>  Siipplrmtitt,  q.  I.  a.  2. 

Par.  xxxO.  mil,  where  the  isoaditlODa  ol  Uwlr  ulratloo  m 
ipUlned. 


CuUc. 
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OAKTO  IV  art  of  poetry.  Witbin  the  r«8tle  wnlls. 'on  tho^reen 
ennrae)  of  a  meadov.-,'  tbey  iitid  soated  the  might] 
spirits  of  MOtiquity : 

Peo|>l«  wer«  Umv  with  eyit»  alow  And  grttw. 
Of  great  MilboHty  iu  their  couiitvnanc* ; 
Thcjr  apnk*  but  wUlom  uid  vrltb  geiitle  Toicee.> 

They  are  divided  into  two  groupo.  The  lower  of  i 
two  consiste  of  the  souls  of  heroee  and  horoinos 
Rome,  and  thosw  from  whom  the  Romans  were 
descended,  beginning  with  Electra,  mother  of  Dar- 
danus  who  founded  Troy,  Hector  and  Mnens,  and 
'  Coesar  in  armour  with  gerfalcon  oyos.*  Among  them 
we  may  note  Marcia,  Gate's  wife.'  Cato  himself, 
though  a  heathen  and  a  suicide,  is  cboflen  by  Dant« 
as  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Purgatory.  One  hduI  aita 
apart  by  himself— Saladin,  the  great  Bultan.  who  was 
defeated  by  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  in  the  Crosadee. 
nia  mercy  in  sparing  Christian  prisonurx  made  htm 
the  type  to  Europe  of  Oriental  magnanimity  and 
generoflity.  In  the  Convito  {iv.  11)  Dante  holds  him 
up  OS  on  example  of '  munidcenco.'  Ho  sits  alone  as 
having  no  connection  with  the  Empire,  or,  perhaps, 
as  being  of  another  race  and  faith.  Raising  bis 
brows,  Dante  sees  the  second  and  higher  group, 
composod  of  the  great  philosophers  and  men  of 
science  of  the  ancient  world,  or,  speaking  more 
strictly,  of  the  non-Christian  world.    Their  chief  U 

I  Inf.  Ir.  IIS'lU.  Comp.  the  ^ow  tnoTcment  of  Sonlello'ii  ojtm  In 
Pury.  vl.  03. 

*  In  fofii'.  tv.  24,  nbn  in  Uken  mi  ajnobollf  of  Uw  mbI  rctnrnluc  to 
God.  Thd  [MuuAgc  Is  very  ouriotu  and  didkult  to  bannonia«  with 
tfab.  In  Pvro.  I.  7»<-eO,  Vlrgll  U-IU  C«lo  llial  h\a  Mardn  HtUI  pnys 
talm  to  hold  her  (or  bU  own,  bat  CbIo  replioa  UmI  the  oo  Iobrpt 
iuor4i8  bini. 
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ArUtotlo,  *  Master  of  thoso  who  kuow,'  on  whom  all  CANTO  IT  ] 
gazo  with  honour ;  he  is  Dante's  own  principal 
authority  on  nil  etbiral  que^tioiiR.  Nearer  biiri  than 
the  rest  stand  Soorntes  and  t'lato.  Itis  difllcult  to 
Qnderstaod  why  Dante  makes  so  little  use  of  Plato, 
'whose  idealism,'  as  Plamptro  says,  'was  more  in 
harmony  with  Djiuto's  mind  than  the  more  formal 
system  of  Aristotle.''  Probably  the  reason  is  that 
bis  knowledge  of  Plato  wan  confined  to  the  7'iimvt4«,l 
and  to  the  references  scattered  throughout  Aristotle,! 
Alburtu»  Mu(^iius,  aiul  hiH  pupil  Aquinas,  \tter  them 
come  DemocrituB.  Diogenes,  and  many  another,  down 
to  Averrode,  who  made  'the  great  Comment*  on 
Aristotle.  The  list,  as  Plumptre  remarks,  throws 
light  ou  Dante's  prefomuces  in  poetry,  hiHlory.  and 
philosophy ;  just  as  the  two  Circles  of  Thooiogians 
in  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun  tell  us  bis  favourite  authors 
in  theology. 

It  is  worth  white  pausing  to  notice  with  whatDuiWi 
serene  confidence  Dante  claims  kinship  with  these 
mighty  spirits  of  the  past.  We  saw  that  they  were 
mot  outride  the  castle  walls  by  thoso  who  wore  un- 
doubtedly, along  with  his  Guide,  in  Dante's  regard 
the  four  greatest  shades — Homur  and  Horace,  Ovid 
and  Lucao :  their  leader.  Homer,  bearing  a  sword  in 
token  of  the  warlike  nature  of  his  song.  These  four 
welcome  Virgil  back,  hutUng  him  as  '  the  loftiest 
Poet.'  And  then  turning  to  Dante  with  sign  of 
salutation,  they  greet  him  as  a  brother  of  the  guild : 

>  'Dmkc  wm  ft  mysUe  nilfa  a  verr  practiiifti  tuna  of  oUnd.  A 
I  flaMolst  Ity  luiuM,  bu  AriAtM«liai>  hj  urtiulatt- 1*'"  'ool  keep  oloMlf 
(to  Um  fiARow  p«lb  of  dlal«ctkjs  tiorjuwa  bs  boUaved  it  Um  «HfMt, 
j  while  bin  afM  ruv  fU«4  on  llivclAnt '(I.owririi  K-tnajfon  Dattlt). 
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CANI**)  IV  And  more  of  honour  stUl,  mucb  mora,  tbey  did  me. 

In  that  tliojr  mndc  me  ono  of  thoir  own  band, 
I-      6u  Ihnt  I  was  n  nixtti  'mid  no  mucb  wisdom.* 

At  Qrst  reading,  this  gives  perhapn  the  in: 
of  prido  or  vnnity:  Dant«,  we  think,  has  too  woU 
learnt  the  Aristotelian  virtue  of  Mngnaitimily,  luid 
travulled  far  Eroui  the  modesty  which,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  oppreBsed  him  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
fitness. In  reality  hit*  estimate  of  himself  hero  haa 
turned  out  to  be  too  humble.  It  will  always,  of 
course,  be  possible  to  take  different  views  of  Daote'a 
rank  as  a  poet.  Ruskin  will  call  him  'the  central 
man  of  all  the  world,  as  representing  in  porft»ct 
balance  the  imaginative,  moral,  and  intoUootual 
faculties,  all  at  their  highest ' ;  *  while  Savage  Landor, 
after  ranking  Homer  with  Milton,  will  declare  that 
'  Dante  is  no  more  the  equal  of  Homor  than  Uorculefl 
ia  the  equal  of  Apollo.'^  But  amidst  all  such  differ- 
ences, no  one  dreams  of  setting  Dante  on  the  level  of 
Horace,  or  Ovid,  or  Lucan,  or  even  Virgil.  When, 
for  exomplo.  Dr.  Mooro  tells  us  that,  after  Virgil,  the 
poets  most  frequently  quoted  are  Ovid  and  Lucan,  it 
atmo!«t  makes  us  suspect  the  soundness  of  Dante's 
literary  judgment.  At«»urodly  he  did  himself  scant 
justice  when  he  ranked  himself  with  such  men ; 
instead  of  being  one  of  six,  ho  is  one  of  three,  and 
the  names  of  the  other  two  are  not  difBcult  to  cod- 
jocture.*     Perhaps,  however,   Dante's  intention  in 

<  Inf.  Iv.  100-102.      ^  Stotua  itf  Venice,  m.  lU.  ST.      *  Ptntnuurvn. 

'  'This  !■  he  who  tuiuing  titenuy  (unM  fintU  onlj  two  tb»t  far 
grawtli  and  Immuublllty  «bb  p*raU«l  hb  own.  Tie  suBVwcm  at 
btgbeat  watbixrltr  would  now  place  blin  Micwnd  In  lh«t  cooipanj 
where  h«  with  jnond  huovllit)'  took  Uie  »lxtb  plsc*'  (Riuitell  Ijowaira 
DanU).  * 
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tbo  possago  was  to  assort  fats  standing  as  a  poet  CANTO 
against  the  contempt  and  depreciation  of  his  own 
countrymen.  We  know  that,  almost  to  the  last,  it 
w&H  hi»  hope  that  Florence  would  receive  him  back 
into  her  fold  and  give  him  the  poet's  crown  at  his 
baptismal  font  in  his  'beautiful  St.  John,''  but  it 
waa  not  to  be.  Against  tbia  cruel  injustice  he  here 
AppeaJe:  let  the  Floruntiucs  refuse  him  the  laurel  as 
tboj  may,  the  great  poots  of  antiquity  will  greet 
him  as  their  peer. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  grent-eat  interest  !n  LiEhtn«n  oT 
the  passage,— Dante's  view  of  tbo  bcathou  world  and  JJ"^^)*"*^' 
!ita  fate.  As  a  good  Catholic  he  accepts  in  the  main 
thu  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  are  eftnential  to  salvation  ;  but  he  accept-s  it 
tvitb  the  utmost  ruluctancu  and  grief,  knowing  that 
it  excludes  many  great  and  noble  souls  from  Para- 
dise. If,  however,  his  creed  thus  forces  bim  to  shut 
them  out,  we  cannot  but  mark  how  light  by  com- 
parison is  the  punishment  be  assigns  them,  and  how 
many  the  alleviations  of  their  pain.  Strictly  speak- 
Ibg,  they  are  not  in  Hell  proper  at  all,  but  in  its 
Limbo  or  '  Border.'  So  far  aa  ho  can  hear,  there  are 
no  cries  and  lamentations  such  as  assail  bis  ears 
lower  down  :  ■  only  sighs  made  tremulous  the  eternal 
air.'  Their  sorrow  has  no  element  of  torment  in  it. 
•  Without  hope  they  live  on  in  deatre  '—the  desire  to 
see  God,  which  is  destined  never  to  be  gratified.  But 
to  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  them,  Oanto  gives  what 
alleviations  be  can.  The  noble  castle  with  its  lumin- 
ous hemisphere  baa  without  doubt  a  symbolic  raean- 

'  itw.  x»v,-i-tf. 


^^ 
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CANTO  IV  ing,  which  wo  must  examine  preoently;  bat  to  my 
OWD  mind  it  is  a  pity  w«  cannot  retain  the  simple 
natural  aense.    itetnember  how,  as  wo  dogcood  from 
Circle  to  Circle,  one  of  the  chief  puuiehments  seemfl 
I  to  bo  tho  incrousing  Ioms  of  the  light  and  joy  noA 

poace  of  Nature.  The  wind  bulTotg  the  Sensual ;  the 
rain  pours  down  tncoHsantly  on  the  Gluttons;  tho 
souls  of  the  Sullen  In  Styx  bewail  the  loss  of  'the 
8weot  uir  made  gladsome  by  the  sun.'  Far  down,  a 
wretch  in  the  burning  thirst  of  dropoy  is  but  more 
deeply  tortured  by  the  memory  of 

'  Th«  rivulets,  that  from  the  vefd*nt  hllb 
or  OMentiDO  d«BC0Dd  into  the  Arno, 
Making  iheir  channel -ooiirnof  cool  und  oofL'  > 

Thoy  have  lost  it  all  for  ever,  the  beaut«ouH  world, 
with  its  joyous  .sunshine,  its  meadowa  of  deep  green 
grass,  its  fair-flowing  rivers.  Might  it  not  then 
seem  to  Dante  one  of  the  f^roatost  cottsolutions  of 
these  nobte  spirits  of  antiquity  that  something  of 
the  ancient  joy  of  Nature  should  be  left  to  them,  tho 
memory  of  it«  boauty  and  its  peace — light  which 
conquered  a  hemisphere  of  darkness,  a  fair  rivulet, 
and  tho  tjreen  enamel  of  the  meadow  P 

>Vben,  however,  we  turn  to  the  symbolism  which 
the  passage  undoubtedly  contains,  wo  find  In  it 
ovon  greater  alluviations  of  their  fate.  Tho  noble 
castle  represents  the  Philosophy  or  Natural  Wisdom 
attained  by  the  sagos  and  heroes  who  had  no  tight 
of  Revelation.  lu  short,  it  n^pre^tentA  precisely  the 
»ame  thing  a»  Virgil  docs,  for  this  castle  Is  his  home 
in  the  etornal  world.  The  seven  woUs  are  seven  of 
■  Inf.  XIX.  M.efl, 
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the  ten  Ttrtues  possible  to  man.  ThoMi  St.  TbomaH  canto  iv 
Aquinas  divtdc«  into  throo  grent  claMsctt — tfao  iiitol- 
loctual,  the  moral,  and  tliu  tlieolofpcal.  The  last, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  are  supernatural,  because 
tbej-  ai-e  beyond  man's  natural  powerB;  hence,  as 
Virgil  aftorwartU  tolU  Dante,  tbo  inliabitante  of 
Limbo  cannot  know  them.  But  tbo  rouiainiag  seven 
arc  virtues  possible  to  the  natural  man  :  the  intel- 
Ivctnnl — Wisdom,  Science,  and  Understanding;  and 
the  mural,  whieh  are  nine  cnllcul  ««rdiii«l— Prudence, 
JuHtico,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  There  is  little 
dnubt  that  il  ts  these  sevon  natural  virtuea  whicli, 
like  protecting  walls,  encircle  the  wise  and  heroic 
spirits  of  the  ancient  world.  Tbo  most  probable 
interpretation  of  tho  euvcn  (juic»  is  that  they  stand 
for  the  seven  lilraral  artu  which  made  up  the  cur- 

icalum  of  mediieval  education:  the  Trivium,  con< 
eisting  of  Grammar,  tjOgic.  and  Ithotoric;  and  the 
Qxtadririum,  of  Music,  Arithmutic,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy.  In  the  Ctmvito  they  oorre«ipoiid  to  the 
seven  lowest  Hearena.' 

It  is  more  dillicult  to  assign  a  moaning  to  tbo 

fair  rivulet'  by  which  the  castle  is  surrounded  like 
a  mont.  The  interpretation  usually  given,  that  it 
rsprvMmts  Eloquence,  is  probably  tbu  right  one: 
Dante,  for  instance,  applies  this  very  figure  to  Virgil 
when  he  first  meets  him  : 

*  Now,  art  thou  tJint  Vlrfrlll<iSi  tn^  that  fountain  « 

Wlildi  apnwtU  Bl>nMid  lo  widvnriver  of  speecbP'* 

Bat  when  ho  says  here  that  he  and  his  poot-com- 

panions  passed  over  this  river  of  Speech  or  Rlo- 

'  e<MV.  IL  It.  •  In/.  L  Iff,  ttl. 
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CAKTO  IT  quence  as  on  flolid  ground,  it  is  not  so  oasy  to  say 
what  he  mcAiie.  Longfellow  regards  it  as  a  bint 
that  Eloquoiico  in  not  a  %'ory  profound  matter  after 
all — an  idea  foreign,  I  think,  to  Dante's  mind.  So 
probably  is  the  suggestion  8ometime«  made  that  the 
wise  do  not  nood  t\w  itCTSUHHtonH  of  Eloquence  to 
mako  thorn  enter  the  caatlc  of  the  Seven  Virtiiea,  It 
iieema  much  more  probable  that  Dante  winhe*  to  tell 
us  of  the  dangers  of  human  npeech.  It  lies  like  a 
moat  between  us  and  wimdom ;  only  across  it  can 
we  reach  the  'noble  castle';  bat  to  great  miods 
alono  is  it  aH  the  firm  earth.  To  others  tbo  fair  river 
of  Speech  or  Eloquence  may  prove  a  dangerous  moat 
in  which  mind  and  soul  »ink  to  rise  no  more.  It  is 
no  imaginary  danger:  'life  and  death  are  in  tha 
power  of  the  tongue.' 

The  'meadow  of  freeh  verdure'  inside  tlio  seven 
gated  i-epresentB  the  fame  of  the  great  spirits  whom 
Danto  Ihids  reposing  on  it.  If  Ruskin  is  right,  it  is 
a  fame  for  ever  green,  but  aUo  for  ever  dead.  Daate 
speaks  of  this  meadow  as  '  the  green  enamel/  and 
Ruskin  mainittins  that  ho  'did  not  use  this  phrase 
as  we  use  it,  lie  knew  well  what  enamel  wa^;  and 
bis  readers,  in  order  to  understand  him  thoroughly, 
muHt  remember  what  it  is,— a  vitreous  paste,  dis- 
solved in  water,  mixed  with  metallic  oxides,  to  give  it 
the  opacity  and  tbuculour  required,  spread  in  a  moist 
state  on  metal,  and  afterwards  hardened  by  fire,  so 
as  never  to  change.  And  Dante  means,  in  uuiug  this 
metaphor  of  the  grass  of  the  Inferno,  to  mark,  that  It 
is  laid  as  a  tempering  and  cooling substanceover the 
dark,  metallic,  gloomy  ground ;  but  yet  so  hardened 
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I  by  the  fire,  Uiat  it  is  not  any  more  fresh  or  living  CANTO 

jaiiij^  but  a  smooth,  sUont,  lifeless  bed  of  eternal 
green.*'  That  Dante  meant  all  this  in  more  than  ' 
doubtful ;  uovertholees,  when  we  rumomber  his  mar- 
volloQsly  careful  use  of  words,  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  'eaarael*  has  no  special  aigniBcanco.  He  may 
mean  to  indicate  that  while,  indeed,  the  fame  of 
these  great  spirits  is  for  ever  frc«h  and  green,  it  is 

fat  the  name  time  lifeless  as  enamel:  not  the  living, 
growing   fame  which   might  have  been  theirs  had 
iheir  wisdom  Iwon  of  a  higher,  diviuer  order. 
Tet,  such  as  it  is.  it  remains  to  them.    Dante  will 

'  deprive  them  of  nothing  great  or  worthy  that  they 
ever  po^Kensed  on  earth.  Even  in  the  Inferno,  their 
virtues,  their  learning,  and  their  wicdom  uhcd  round 
them  a  hemisphere  of  light:  they  rest  upon  their  fame 
as  on  'a  meadow  of  fresh  verdure,*  for  ever  green; 

L*  with  gentle  voices' the  glorious  company  carry  on 
tho  eternal  intorcour»o  and  commerce  of  mind  with 
mind.    Such  are  tho  great  alleWations  with  which 

iDonte  solaces  the  wise  and  virtuous  souls  of  heathen-    | 
dom.    nis  theology  may  compel  him  to  put  them  in 
Limbo,  but  be  will  make  their  place  as  tolerable  as 
lies  within  his  power.    Tho  servants  who  knew  not 
their  Lord*8  will  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes. 

iYet,  however  tolerable,  it  is  not  the  Paradise  of  douu'i  ionE~^ 
—     -  tag  tor  solTft- 

HOC —  tlon  0*  tM 

•  That  perfect  pr<>w>ncc  ci(  Iliii  f»oe,  H««ttMi. 

Which  w<!,  fnr  want  of  worda,  call  Hearen.' 
Xo  Dante'a  mind,  it  must  have  been  an  awful  punish- 
ment to  bo  for  ever  haunted  by  an  unattainable 
■  Mod4n  Painttrs,  iU.  SW^Kditioa  ISSg}. 
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OAHTO  IV  idoal,  nn  et«mal  desire  for  the  vision  of  God,  doomed 
to  eternal  di8Upi>oiiitmout.  Honco  ho  makes  eager 
inquiry  whether  any  soul  had  over  been  delivered 
from  this  Limbo.  Virgil  repliea,  aa  we  have  seen, 
that  when  he  waa  but  a  'noviro"  here,  'a  Mighty  One' 
eamo  nnd  drew  forth  the  Mrst  Parent,  Abol,  Noah, 
and  many  others,'  But  half  the  point  of  thie  answer 
ia  that  they  were  all  Old  Testament  saints ; 
heathen  nbade  was  rescued.  For  the  moment  Dante 
had  to  roat  »ntif«f1ed  witli  this  aniitwt>r,  but  only  for  thr 
moment.  Afterwards,  when  hu  has  mounted  to  the 
Sixth  Heaven,  the  abode  of  men  famous  for  tb< 
justice,  the  problem  of  the  Divine  justice  iu  tho  fi 
of  tho  heathen  returns  upon  him,  as  tho  hunger 
a  'threat  fast'  which  had  found  uu  food  on 
He  states  thu  question  thus: 

*  A  niau  is  buni  hikhi  (]]r  Ixuik 
Of  tho  Indus,  luid  th«K  in  nu  ann  thcrn  to  Bpo&k 
Of  CtirUL,  nor  none  bo  wuiil.  Dor  none  to  write  t 
And  all  his  volitions  sad  hfitAclious 
Aro  Rood,  Bfl  fnr  iw  bnninn  reason  son. 
Without  N  niii  in  life  or  in  diwiounw : 
He  di«th  unba{it.Iiu-il  and  wirliout  fnith ; 
Whore  is  Uits  Jueblr«  thuL  t-undoiunfl-b  bim  ? 
Wh«re  ts  hla  r*ult,  if  bo  do  not  bellere  F '' 

So  passionate  is  his  desire  for  the  oalvaiion  of  the 
heathen,  that  he  boldly  breaks  through  tho  trammels 
of  his  crood  so  far  as  to  »ot  tM'o  heathon  souls  tbi 
in  that  Heaven  of  Just  Hon.  The  first  is  tl 
Emperor  Trajan,  who  is  held  up  in  the  Ptirgaton'o  i 
an  example  of  humility.  There  was  a  curioutt  legei 
that  St.  Gregory  the  Great  had  so  fervent  an  admii 
•  /fV.  Ir.  a&n.  '  Par.  xlx.  TO-TtL 
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^■ion  for  the  Emperor's  justice  to  a  poor  widow  that  OAHTO  IV 
^■by  virtue  of  his  prayern  and  t«ar8  he  gainod  his 
^release  from  HeU  and  his  return  'to  bis  boncB,' as 
Dante  put«  it.    Ho  rumaincd  in  them  long  enough  to 
admit  ot  hia  receiving  Christian  baptism,  whereupon 
he  was  taken  up  to  the  Sixth  Heaven.    Dante  gladly 
availR  him8«lf  of  thi»  grotesque  legend.'    The  other 
^iieathoa  rescued  from  perdition  is  Rhipeus,  whom  Btupau  tb* 
^pVtrgil  in  the  ^neul  calls  the  justest  of  the  Trojans.  ^^^"^ 
This  time,  having  no  legend  to  help  htm,  Dante  takes 
a  balder  course.    It  was  an  axiom  of  his  creed  that 
I     mlgntinn  is  impossible  without  Faith  and  Baptism ; 
Hkow  then  could  a  heathen  who  lived  so  long  before 
Christ  be  saved  at  all?     His  reply  is  that  God  gave 
this  itoul,  who  'set  all  his  love  below  on  righteous- 
ness,' a  vision  of  'our  redemption  yet  to  be,'  and 
[     that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 

1^  '  were  unto  him  for  haptuiin 

^k  More  thkii  s  thousand  jeAie  before  bftptlzlng.'* 

^It  remains  a  problem  why  Dante  did  not  ose  the 

same  means  for  the  rescue  of  all  the  virtuous  souls 

of  the  heathen  world.    There  is  certainly  no  reason 

why  only  two  out  of  the  great  company  should  be 

saved.    Indeed,  there  is  a  passage  in  St.  Thomas 

Aquinas  which  seems  written  for  the  very  purpose 

of  opening  the  gate  of  Pnradifle  to  such  souls:  'God 

never  suffers  any  one  to  want  what  is  necessary  to 

his  salvation,  if  he  only  desires  it.    No  one  loses  his 

soul  8a%'e  through  his  own  fault ;  since  God  makes 

known   to  him  truths   which   are  essential   to  bis 

■  par.  XX.  fS-iS :  1U6-IIT:  Pury.  x.  TXRt. 
*Far.XX.tt!-ni  US-129;  .<£imd,  U.  ISfl.  Ol. 
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CANTO  IT  salvation,  either  through  interior  revelation,  or,  ai 
in  the  ca«e  of  Comolius,  by  tho  voice  of  a  proacher. 
It  is  impoaaible  to  say  vhy  Dante  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  Buch  a  passage,  or  bow  a  mind  like  his  could 
imagine  that  God  would  leave  un»ati86ed  througbotit 
eternity  the  doBira  of  any  human  soul  for  that  know- 
ledge of  Him  which  is  eternal  life.    Yet  so  it  is:  in 
Heaven,  as  on  earth,  he  found  no  food  to  satisfy  ttiit 
hunger.    All  he  can  do  is  to  bow  before  the  juHtire 
of  God  as  before  an  impenetrable  mystery,  aaylng 
as  tho  Psalmist  said  before  htm, '  Tby  judgments  ar* 
a  great  deep':   the  bottom  of  that  deep  near  the 
shore  the  eye  of  man  nan  see,  but  far  out  in  mid- 
ocean  it  i»  invisible:  yet  the  bottom  is  there  too, 
though  we  perceive  it  not.'    'Nay  but,  O  man,  who 
art  tbou  that  ropliost  against  God  ?'    '  Shall  not  th* 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '    '  Clouds  and  dork- 
DMe  are  round  about  him  :  righteousnosH  and  jaig- 
ment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.' 


>St«H*Utnger.  ailn. 
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CiaOLB  tl.— TEtE  SBKSUAL 


7b  come  now  to  the  Second  Circle  of  Holl— the  first  CANTO  V 
n  which  Boy  positivo  sin  ia  punishod.  The  sin  is  inoontlBMiat  t 
teusuality,  or  Luxury  in  the  mediaeTal  seDse  of  that  ijj^^*°* 
rord ;  and  in  order  to  understAiid  why  it  is  pieced 
lere  ttt  the  top  aa  the  least  heinous,  it  may  be 
vol!  to  remind  ourselvea  of  Onnte's  clntttiiflcntion 
E>f  sins  already  referred  to.  Ho  divides  sins  into 
two  groat  ctosaee:  Incontinence  and  Ualice.  To  this 
uppermost  section  of  the  Inferno  he  aaaigns  the  sins 
o!  Incontinence  in  four  or  poKsibly  &vv  Circles, 
ieepening,  and  also  narrowing,  acvurding  to  their 
lailt.  They  are  set  here  in  the  highest  section 
because  they  are  sins  of  mere  want  of  self-control- 
sins  of  the  individual  man  against  the  various  parts 
at  bis  own  life  and  nature,  by  excels  or  defect.  If 
■  cannot  control  his  bodily  apputit-es  and  passions, 
fre  have  the  sins  of  Sensuality  and  Gluttony,  aa  in 
Circles  ii.  and  ill.  If  he  cannot  control  his  gtiods,  we 
have  the  twin<sins  of  Miserliness  and   Prodigality, 

ticb,  being  ethically  the  same,  are  placed  together 
Cirole  IV.  Passing  deeper  Into  the  man,  if  he 
mot  control  his  spirits  and  temper,  we  have  the 
twofold  sin  of  Anger,  an  excess  of  temper,  and  suUen 
Sadness,  a  defect  of  it ;  and  these  occupy  Cirole  v. 
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CANTO  V    We  shall  see  that  Circle  vi.  is  one  of  tran«itl0D 
between  upper  and  nether  Hell,  having  relations  to 
both ;  moantiino  we  may  regard  it  aa  the  last  of  the 
sins  of  Incontinence,  namely  Heresy — the  lack  of  the 
dae  control  of  the  Beaton.     Thus  we  see  in  this 
claaaiflcation  Incontinence  entering  step  by  step  into 
the  de^por  parttt  of  human  nature ;  beginning  with 
the  bodily  appetites,  it  eata  inward  until  the  int«l* 
lectual  faculties  are  involved.     According  to  Dante, 
the  Ituts  of  the  mind  uink  men  to  a  deeper  perditioD 
than  those  of  the  fletth.    Separated  from  these  l>y  a 
groat  precipice  are   the  sins  of    the   lower   Uell— 
Ualioe  in  its  throe  principal  forms.  Violence,  Fraud, 
and  Treachery.     While    Incontinence    ia  only  the 
abuse  of  some  normal  power  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  for  the  most  part  an  injury  to  the  sinner 
himself.  Malice  is  a  social  sin,  having  injury  toothers 
for  its  very  end,  and  therefore  '  wins '  greater  '  hate 
in  Heaven.'' 
■iniM,  uie  The  Guardian  of  this  Second  Circle  is  Minos.    As  a 

Srntoiof  BTti  i''^1b>  t^i^  Warder  of  each  Circle  represents  the  sio 
which  is  punished  in  it,  but  Minos  is  an  exception. 
Though  he  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Circle  of 
Sensuality,  he  is  not  a  symbol  of  that  sin.  He  is  the 
Judge  of  Hell  in  general,  and  represents  the  con- 
demning power  of  an  evil  and  guilty  conscience. 
Brery  lost  soul  is  compelled  to  appear  before  him 
and  confess  all  his  sins;  whereupon  Minos  coila  his 
tail  round  himself  as  many  times  as  the  number  of 
the  Circle  to  which  he  is  to  bo  thrust  don-n.  and 
immediately  the  guilty  wretch  is  hurled  to  hta  plaea 
■  Inf.  xL  2a«0. 
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As  Blreadf  point«d  out,  Dante  has  changed  Allnoti    CANTO  V 
into  a  dog-demon  with  a  tail : 

Tbe  change  munt  be  deliberate  and  intentional,  for 
Dante  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  noble  and 
radiant  flguro  of  the  Minoe  of  mythology.  Originally 
a  king  nud  lawgiver  of  Crete,  he  i»  rewarded  for  his 
rightoousneas  by  being  made  the  supreme  Judge  ia 
Hades.  Plato  telln  nt*  that  Zeus  appointed  Rhada- 
manthufl  judge  of  the  de«d  from  Asia,  and  ..^cu*  of 
the  dead  from  Europe  ;  '  but  to  Minos  1  shall  give  the 
primary,  and  he  ahall  hold  a  court  of  appeal,  in  case 
either  of  the  two  others  are  in  doubt.'  All  have 
sceptres ;  *  but  Mniot*  alone  has  a  golden  sceptre  and 
ta  seated  looking  on,  as  Odysseus  in  Uumer  declares 
Uiki  he  saw  him : 

'■  Holding  ft  sc«plre  of  gold,  aiid  K'vlng  Isvro  to  th«  dood."  '* 


In  the  jUncid  he  is  the  judge  of  those  condemned  to 
death  by  false  accusations,  and  although  not  royal 
as  in  Homer,  is  yet  a  grave  and  digniSed  figure.* 
Why,  then,  has  Dante  degraded  Mtnos  into  a  mon- 
atrous  and  demonic  form  ?  Pnrtly,  doubtless,  in 
obedience  to  the  belief  of  his  time  that  the  beings  of 
boathon  mythology  were  not  gods,  as  their  wor- 
shippers thought,  but  demons,  in  accordance  with 
Paul's  words:  'The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacri- 
fice, they  sacriBce  to  demons,  and  not  to  God.**  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  reason  is 
Uie  one  already  stated.    Dante  wanted  a  symbol  of 


*  I  Cop.  s.  U. 
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CANTO  V  tbe  evil  conscienco  of  tbo  lost,  a  figure  which  would 
represent  tho  horrible  and  distorted  conception  of 
the  justice  o(  Ood,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  puniab- 
mente  of  the  hardened  and  impenitent  8ouI.  That 
thiH  is  the  idea  is  evident  when  we  compare  Minot 
with  the  Angel  who  fulfiU  the  same  ofBc«  of  confes- 
sor at  tbe  Gate  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Ihirgatttrio.  He 
too  is  the  symbol  of  Conacieuoc,  but  of  Conscience 
humbled,  convicted,  contrite.  Such  a  conscience  seM 
the  justice  of  God  not  as  a  demon  but  an  angel— an 
ongcl,  indeed,  whose  face  cannot  be  endured,  and 
whose  sword  flashes  with  a  blinding  light,  but  still 
an  angel.'  To  the  impenitent  and  despairing  con- 
science, the  same  Divine  justice  appears  a  hideous 
demon,  which  turns  ou  the  i^inuor  with  cynical  snarl- 
ings  of  contempt  and  fury. 

When  Dante  appears  before  him,  Minos  '  leaves  th« 
act  of  so  great  an  office':  that  is,  he  posses  no  judg- 
ment on  him  as  on  the  others.  In  other  words, 
Dante's  conscience  does  not  condemn  him  as  a  finally 
impenitent  sinner.  Nevertheless  tbe  very  sight  of 
Minos,  who  represents  tbe  judgment  of  the  impeni- 
tent, warns  him  that  the  pilgrimage  before  him  is 
full  of  danger  : 

■  O  Lbon  thftt  to  thi«  dolorouM  boateliy 
Comoat,'  mud  Hinoa  to  iu«,  vhea  ho  saw  me, 
Learlog  the  practice  of  ao  gr«at  ftn  offloe. 
'Look  how  iJiDii  cQLcnmt,  nnd  in  whom  thou  trustxat; 
Lnt  not  the  portal'*  Miip1itud«  decuive  thee.'' 

He  in  whom  Dante  trusted  was  Virgil  or  Roason; 

the  warning  therefore  seems  to  mean  that  in  the 

'  Purg.  iK.  78-182.  »  It^f.  v.  IB-flO. 
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contemplation  of  sin  and  its  penalties,  it  is  possible  CAirro 
to  trust  Roason  too  much.  Familiarity  with  ein  is 
easy,  'the  amplitude  of  tbe  entrance 'is  great,  but 
tho  very  contemplation  of  evil  may  leave  unsus- 
pected stains  upon  the  houI.  And,  indeed,  Dante 
tells  us  that  he  found  it  so.  When  he  emerged  on 
tho  shore  of  Mount  Purgatory,  Virgil  had  to  wash 
bis  tear-stained  face  with  morning  dew  in  order  to 
'  uncover  tbe  hue  which  Hell  had  covered  up '  in  him.' 
In  the  meantime,  liowover.  the  ansM-or  which  Virgii 
gives  to  Minos  is  that  it  is  not  in  Reason  alone  that 
Dante  puts  his  trust :  this  pilgrimage  is  ordained  of 
Heaven,  and  therefore  not  undertaken  in  any  pride 
of  his  own  unaided  intellect : 

'  U  la  ao  willed  there  whetw  is  power  to  do 
Tlut  which  U  wUl«d ;  tuid  oak  no  turUier  questioo.'  * 

Wo  turn  now  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  tim  sauuii 
ual,  a  punishment  which,  as  with  all  the  penal-  niwt. 
'lle«  of  tho  Inferno,  is  meant  by  Dante  to  represent 
tbe  natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  the  sin,  in  accord- 
ance witb  the  principle, '  Whatsoever  a  man  sowetb, 
that  also  shall  he  reap.'    The  first  penalty  of  a  sen- 

Kuad  life  is  darkness: 
I  cactt*  unto  a  piscn  nint«  of  all  light* 

"iTiiB,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  Circle  ;  dark- 
ness, as  the  natural  symbol  of  evil,  pervades  the 
entire  world  of  tbe  lost.  But  what  Dante  wishes  to 
indicate  is  that  sensual  sin  produces  its  own  special 
darkness.  By  concentrating  the  whole  nature  on  the 
flosb,and,as  he  puts  it, 'subjecting  reason  to  appe- 
>  Pvrg.  I.  ISl-UD.  I  Inf.  v.a.it.  ■  Inf.  t.  28. 
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CAirro  V  tit«,'  reuon  it»elt  is  destroyed,  the  feelings  nre 
bardonod,  and  the  very  capacity  of  Bpinlual  \'isioD 
U  lost.  Thus  with  this  sin  St.  Paul  joins  the  moral 
and  intelleotual  blindnes»  of  the  heathen  world  of 
bis  day:  'being  darkouod  in  their  tinderstaadiog, 
Iwidk;  alienated  f  rum  the  life  of  God  bocaato  of  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  hardoniug 
of  their  heart:  who  being  past  feeling  gave  thent- 
selve*  up  to  lasciv loudness,  to  work  all  uncleazin«M 
with  gre«diDns«.'*  Probably  Dante  had  specially 
before  his  mind  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Luxury,  says  Aquinas,  by  the 
vehemence  of  its  passions, '  throws  the  higher  po  weni, 
the  reason  and  will,  into  very  great  disorder.'  Hnnee 
what  he  calls  '  the  daughters  of  Luxury '  are  '  blind- 
ness of  mind,  inconsideratcness,  headlong  baste, 
inconstancy,  self-love,  hatred  of  God,  affection  for 
the  present  world,  horror  or  despair  of  the  world  to 
come.''  Probably  too  it  is  this  ■  hatred  of  God  '  and 
■horror  of  the  world  to  come,'  of  which  he  is  think- 
ing when  he  says  of  these  sinners  of  the  fleeb : 

When  they  arrlre  befor«  the  precipice, 

Thers  are  th«  shrieks,  the  plslnts.  and  tlie  laineDtS, 

Th*r«  tber  blasphcmo  the  power  dirtne.' 

■The  precipice'  seems  to  mean  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
above,  from  which,  when  Minos  has  pronounced  judg- 
ment, they  are  hurled  to  their  doom.  They  hate 
God,  as  Aquinaa  says,  and  blaspheme  Him  for  '  for- 
bidding the  coveted  pleasure';  and  they  shrink  with 
horror  and  despair  from  a  world  where  such  pleasuro 
f      is  now  for  ever  impassible. 

>  .QpA.  It.  U,  tSi  •  Atmma.  IML  q.  lO,  a.  S.  *  rn/.r.\ 
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For,  according  U>  Dante,  this  is  the  special  turment  CANTO  T' 
of  this  sin,  that  lust  lives  on  when  all  hope  of  its 
grntiScatiou  le  dead.  This  etornnl  reAtlessnefs  of 
dotiiru  uusatittfipd,  Dante  pictures  under  the  figure  of 
a  whirlwind,  which  bellows  like  a  sea  in  t«mpest. 
and  flweeps  the  souls  onward  without  hope  of  rest  or 
•Ten  of  less  pain  : 

Th«  Inferuai  hurrtciute  that  nev«r  r««t« 

Leads  the  aplrlta  onwArd  In  lU  ntpiaat 

Whirling  and  limiting,  it  dilitrAiiKM  th«iD.i 

At  first  glance,  indued,  this  8U«m8  a  lighter  punish- 
ment than  is  assigned  to  the  same  sin  in  Purgatory. 
Here  it  is  the  wind ;  there  it  ia  fire  so  intense  that, 
in  comparison,  molten  gIaR8  had  been  a  grateful 
coolness.^  Yet  if  w<i  once  realiso  what  this  torment 
of  the  whirlwind  is,  wo  shall  not  think  it  small. 
Even  in  the  present  life  and  world,  It  not  inf  reqaently 
happens  that  thitt  sin  grown  into  n  wild  hurricane  of 
pAMion,  bofore  which  reason  is  swept  away  like  a 
8traw,andthe  mania  driven  helpleealy  on  long  after 
the  jaded  senses  have  lost  the  power  to  enjoy.  It 
may  he  thought  that  in  another  world  where  the 
flesh  no  longer  exists,  the  passions  of  the  8esh  roust 
of  necessity  subside ;  but  Dante's  conviction  is  far 
otherwise.  He  thinks  rather  of  the  naked  human 
aoul.  a  whirlwind  of  lusts,  bereft  for  over  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  In  the  Pu7-galorio,  for 
example,  he  declares  that  whereas  at  death  the 
powers  of  the  flesh  are  'voiceless  all,'  the  higher 

H  faculties  are  quickened  into  greater  keenness : 

^K  'The  memoTf,  the  Lut«lIIgeaco,  and  Ibe  wIU 

^H  Ixt  action  far  more  vifioraua  than  before.'* 

I 

k 
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We  have  to  think,  then,  not  of  a  bouI  frood  from  Its 
pae«iontt  through  the  eaay  process  of  escape  from  the 
flesh  by  death,  but  rather  of  a  soul  wbocte  memory, 
intelligence,  and  will  have  been  steeped  in  sensuality, 
having  those  facultic«  quickened  into  keener  activity 
at  the  very  momont  when  the  flush,  tbo  means  of 
their  gratification,  ia  stripped  away.  Having  sown 
the  wind,  it  reaps  the  whirlwind.  It  is,  indeed,  much 
the  same  idea  as  is  setforth  in  Isaac  Taylor's  Phyirical 
Theory  of  Another  Life.  There  it  is  argued  that  the 
present  body  acts  as  a  curb  on  the  passions  by  means 
of  the  physical  exhaustion  which  they  produce ;  and 
that  when  this  '  corporeal  limitation '  is  removed  in  a 
future  state,  the  moral  faculties,  whether  good  or 
evil,  will  attain  an  intensity  and  power  of  which 
meantime  we  have  no  conception.* 

As  Dante  watches  theee  wretched  shades,  he  sees 
tbem  at  flrst  like  a  great  flock  of  starlings  in  winter, 
whirled  about  in  confusion  by  the  wind,  '  hither, 
tbither,  down,  up.'  Then,  as  the  wind  changoe,  it 
sweeps  them  out  into  a  long  line,  like  cranes  'chant- 
ing forth  their  lays.'  As  the  stream  floats  past, 
Virgil  points  out  and  names  the  shades  of  lover* 
famous  in  classic  and  medieeval  story,  'dames  of  eld 
and  cavaliers.'  We  may  perhaps  distinguish  two 
groups.  In  the  first  are  souls  who^e  sensuality  had 
boon  prumiHcuous,  unbridled,  utterly  lawless,  un- 
redeemed by  any  touch  of  nobler  feeling,  such  as 
Semiramis,  and  'Cleopatra  the  voluptuous.*  Semlr- 
amis.  queen  of  Assyria,  '  made  lust  legal  in  her 
law,'  referring  to  a  statement  of  Oro«iiuB  that  she 
'  Plty^Uai  Ttuorjf  q/ AnotiMr  Lifi,  ehtf.  xiti. 
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logaUBIQb  crime  oE  incest.  It  Ih  probably  for  this 
that  she  boada  the  long  procession.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  understand  why  Dido  is  named  between  Semira- 
mis  and  Cleopatra : 

■  Th«  next  is  she  who  killed  b«rmlf  for  lovn. 
And  broke  faith  wiUi  thoMhcoof  SichjRoa,'' 

her  dead  husband.  As  a  suicide,  we  might  expect  to 
find  her  in  the  woird  Wood  of  Circle  vn.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  reason  why  she  is  not  there 
is  that  to  heathen  minds  suicide  was  not  sinful, 
provided  it  was  committed  for  some  worthy  cause. 
Pasting  from  this,  however,  it  seems  certain  that 
although  Dante  names  Dido  between  Semiramis  and 
Cleopatra,  he  has  no  intention  of  setting  her  on  the 
Mune  low  level  of  guilt.  They  were  women  of  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  whereas  Dido's  sin  was  a 
single  guilty  passion.  That  this  distinction  is  meant 
to  be  drawn  by  Dante  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
be  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Paolo  and  Francesca 
*  issued  from  the  band  where  Dido  ia ' ;  and  obviously 
a  single  passion  which  unites  two  lovers  in  both  time 
and  otorutty,  however  guilty  it  may  be,  is  not  to  be 
put  upon  the  level  of  a  base  and  indiscriminate 
profligacy.  There  are,  then,  two  bands  representing 
two  widely  different  degrees  of  guilt:  at  the  head  of 
the  one  is  Semiramis,  of  the  other  Dido.  Before 
passing  from  the  subject^  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
why  Dido  is  here,  while  ^neas  reposes  with  the 
blameless  soola  of  heroes  on  '  the  green  enamel '  of 
the  meadow  in  the  Circle  above.  In  the  De  Afon- 
orcAui,*  indeed,  Dante  expressly  recognizes  Dido  as 
•  /V.v.Sl,tt.  <  Deifon.H.%    Cooip.  J?ta.  It.  ITMTS. 
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CANTO  T    Lucas's  flecond  wife,  declaring  that  be  was  'ennobled' 
by  his  three  marriages,  of  which  tbiii  second  onej 
related  him  to  Africa,  as  the  otbor  two  to  Ania  and 
Europe.    If  vbo  watt  hio  wife,  it  is  difficult  to  see  w 
she  18  in  this  Circlo  at  all.  and  mor«  difficult 
understand    why    a    marriage    which    '  ennobled 
^aeaa  should  brand  her  with  shame.     The  silent' 
indignation  and  hnti-od  with  which,  according  to 
Virgil,  she  moots  /En(»a8  in  Uados,  certainly  seems 
nearer  to  his  deserts.* 

Among  the  souls  that  '  loved  not  wisely  hut  too' 
well,'  Virgil  points  out  Helen  and  Achilles,  Paris  and 
Tristan,  with  more  tbnn  a  thousand  other  shades 
*  whom  Love  hud  parted  from  our  life.'  To  some  of 
these— perhaps  because  their  love  had  a  touch  of 
nobleness  in  it — there  seem  to  come  lulls  in  the  storm, 
brief  moments  of  respite  from  the  agony  of  vain 
dooire.  The  interest  of  many  generations  of  readers 
has  centred  itself  on  two  of  these  souls  who  have  the 
comfort,  bitter-sweet,  of  not  being  separated  even  in 
pMiouid  Uell.  Those  aro  Paolo  Malatostaond  France«ca  da 
Rimini,  perhaps  next  to  Dante  and  Beatrice  the  most 
familiar  nnmes  in  the  whole  poem.'  It  has  been 
often  pointed  out  that  Francesca  has  the  mournful 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Christian  woman  in  tho 
fnfimo.  Indeed,  in  compnriiton  with  men,  thoro  ar« 
few  women  in  it  at  all.  It  would  almost  soom  as  if 
Dante  believed  that  goodness  came  more  naturally, 
and  easily  to  women ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  that  revei 
ence  for  Womanhood  which  we  see  in  his  worship  of 
Hary,  Beatrice,  and  Lucia.* 

'  vEn,  vi.  tSMTfl.  »  Inf.  1.  73-141 
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Dante's  attention  is  drawn  to  these  two  souls,   CABTO  T 
because  they  go  together,  ~ 

And  semn  iipcin  the  wind  to  be  so  light. 

ThiH  need  not  be  taken,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as 
symbolic  of  lightmindednesa;  it  ia  rather  that  their 
being  together  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  float  on 
that  wind  of  paasion,— it  seems  almoRt  their  native 
element.  Hence  the  comparison  to  doves  which 
follows.  When  Dauto,  moved  by  the  intensity  of 
his  pity,  calls  them,  they  float  towards  him  ooftly 
like  doves  'to  the  sweet  nest':  there  was  to  him 
something  soft,  gentle,  dove-like  in  the  lovo  which 
had  brought  thoni  to'thewoful  pass.'  As  we  saw, 
they  come  '  from  the  band  where  I>ido  is,'  the  nobler 
Rouls  that  have  been  mastered  by  a  single  guilty 
paseion  ;  and  in  the  momentary  lull  of  the  tempest, 
we  hear  'a  small  flute-voice  of  iuflnitc  wail,'  the 
voice  of  Francesca  telling  her  sad  story  while  her 
companion  ceases  not  to  weep.  What  exactly  that 
story  was,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  discover  through  the 
successive  veils  of  romance  which  have  been  thrown 
over  it.  The  tale  as  thus  popularly  embellished  is 
to  this  effect.  Francescn's  marriage  was  a  political 
one.  Her  father,  Qutdo  Vecchio  da  Polenta,  lord  of 
Kavenna,  In  order  to  heal  a  feud  between  himself 
and  the  house  of  the  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  betrothed 

«boal  womoD,  U  palnlin^  nud  nculirtun  an  vay  gai(l«.  '  ClunclerU- 
tiMlly  OBon^  the  proceBofon  waltins  for  JadKBMiit  la  ChrlslUn 
dsUOMtloiu  of  Ui«  Mxae  oooelAU  ftlniMl  tntlralj  ol  woomb.  lb* 
notion  ttul  womKn  l».  Iii  mi  WDpbstle  kad  pMOtUr  mase,  Ui**!); 
Kad  MleUlU  ot  Satan  oriflnsted  In  tli«  tflgoad  ol  Ui«  fall  of  biab,  and 
WM  ■tnncUteaed  by  Ui*  LnsUmUoa  of  McerdoulcaUb«io;'(EvaiMi's 
Animal  SirmMUmin  fMlffiMNeof  Arehitteturt,  mSSS^ 
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CAVTO  V  bis  b(»autiful  daughter  to  Qtanciotto,  the  stwond  son 
of  that  fttmily.  Now  this  Gianciotto  being  deformed, 
aa  hia  name  impliutt — '  Cripple  John ' — it  wum  thought 
adviaable  to  send  to  the  betrothal  his  handsome 
brother  Paolo  us  his  proxy.  Naturally  enough,  t 
young  girl  foil  in  lovo  with  bim,  thinking  bo  waa 
husband  chosen  for  her,  and  from  this  first  dcccpti 
of  which  she  was  the  victim  sprang  the  whole  tragedy 
which  followed.  Some  years  after  the  husband  sur- 
prised and  slew  them  with  his  own  band.  According 
to  some  forms  of  the  story,  Paolo  would  havu  uscaped 
through  a  trap-door,  bad  not  his  shirt  of  mail  caught 
upon  a  nail,  whereupon  Prancesca  seeing  bis  danger 
threw  herself  between  the  brother.i  and  received  the 
stroke  meant  for  her  lover.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  buried  together  Just  as  they  were,  and  that, 
threo  centuries  lator,  on  their  tomb  being  openod, 
the  silken  garments  in  which  tbey  had  been  slain 
wore  found  quite  fresh. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  discredit  a  romancv 
which  would  set  the  conduct  of  those  lovers  in 
comparatively  favourable  light;  yet  plain  dnt«8  ai 
facts  leave  us  no  alternative.  The  marriage  toi 
place  about  the  year  1275,  when  Dantu  was  a  boy  of 
t«n.  Paolo  was  already  a  married  man.  The  tragedy 
occurred  about  ten  years  after,  probably  in  I2S5 ;  and 
at  the  time  Francesca  had  a  daughter  of  nine, 
Paolo,  who  bad  been  married  for  sixteen  years, 
the  father  of  two  sons.  Under  such  circumstances, 
their  sin  was  not  one  of  romantic  and  Inexperienced 
youth,  aa  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been.  Yet 
one  difficulty  remains.    If  these  are  the  plain  and 
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somewhat  commonplace  factH,  bow  comes  it  that  CANTO  T 
Daate  8et«  th«  «tory  in  n  light  so  etrangely  pntbotic  " 
and  beautiful  that  wo  almost  forgut  tbo  sin  in  pity 
for  the  lovers'  doom  ?  It  certainly  cannot  have  been 
because  be  did  not  know  the  facte.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  wore  epont  under  the  protection  of 
Francesca's  nephew,  Guido  Novcllo,  lord  of  Ravenna; 
and  there  be  must  have  heard  all  that  could  be  told 
of  the  tragedy.  Probably  gratitude  to  his  friend  and 
bo«t  prompted  him  to  throw  round  bis  kinswoman 
as  favourable  a  light  as  possible.  Nevertheless  this 
would  not  account  for  evorytbing.  There  is  in 
Dante's  whole  treatment  of  the  story  a  peculiar 
something  which  proves  to  my  mind  that,  from  all 
he  know,  ho  did  not  regard  it  as  the  low  and  vulgar 
intrigue  which  such  sins  commonly  are.  There  was 
in  it,  in  spite  of  its  guilt,  some  nobler  quality  of  love, 
whiob  he  strives  to  bring  out.  Take,  for  exiimple, 
the  words  concerning  Love,  which  he  puta  into 
Franoeaca's  lips : 

•  Lot*,  that  on  g«DtIe  liMtrt  doth  Mwiftlj  mIu. 
Soiud  thin  ntAD  for  tb«  pervon  beautiful 
Which  was  ta,'ea  from  mc,  nod  allll  lh«  niodn  offonda  m*. 
Love,  which  to  DO  lovpd  otin  pardons  loving, 
S«iaed  m»  with  plnosure  of  thla  man  bo  atrongi  j, 
Tbat.  MM  thou  seesi,  II  doth  not  7«t  dosort  me. 
Love  has  ooodueted  us  onto  one  death : 
Oalna  waJt«tfa  him  who  quenched  our  life  I  '* 

When  Danto  hears  these  wordii  which  declare  that 
love  in  their  case  was  no  momentary  fever  of  the 
senftos,  but  an  eternal  bond  of  soul  with  soul,  he  bows 

I  /itf.  V.  lOO-lCT.    Mark  the  lepallUon  of  the  ircwd  Lovt. 
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CANTO  V    bU  head  ho  long  that  Yirsil  has  to  ask  what  be 

thinking  of.    Hia  aiiHwer  is : 

■  Ab  ia« ! 
Hnw  tattay  tiwo«t  thougtiM,  how  much  dtwinik 
Conducted  thene  unto  Ibu  woful  pMs  1 '' 

It  was  no  low  passion  to  begin  with ;  no  evil  wa 
thought  at  Brat.  Slowly,  unconsciougly,  Lovo  led 
them  to  death  by  gentle  gradations  of  sweet  thoaghu 
and  fond  desires.  In  those  fair  dreaming  days  wbeo 
Lovo  was  still  pure  and  innocent,  they  had  no  suft* 
picion,  no  suddon  prophetic  hint  and  flu»h,  that  Hweet 
thought  and  fond  desire  would  at  last  grow  Into  this 
infernal  hurricane  of  paesion.  Dante  wonders  what 
it  was  that  brought  to  an  end  the  long  awe«t  con- 
flict and  uncertainty  of  their  'dubious  desires';  and 
)  Francosca,  weeping  bitterly  at  the  moinory  of  the 
'  happy  day,  tvUs  him  it  was  the  reading  together  i 
the  mcdinival  Romance  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere: 

'  One  d*r  "'"  readiug  werL<  tov  our  delight 
Of  I*nc«lot,  how  love  did  falm  eDthr&ll. 
AloDe  vrr.  wer«  nnd  without  all  miapiclon. 
Full  numy  s  time  our  nyai  together  drew 
Tltat  r«ftdlug,  aud  ch&nged  tb«  colour  of  our  (mm: 
But  ono  point  onlf  wna  it  th»t  o'ercame  u& 
WheoMji  wr  rcMd  of  the  much -longed -for  emlle 
Bring  bj-  Kuch  a  noble  lovc^r  kisaed. 
Thin  one,  who  ne'er  from  ue  shall  be  divided, 
Kuaed  me  upon  tho  mouth  ail  Uvmbllng. 

(Oaleotto  w««  tb«  book,  uid  ho  wbo  wrot*  It  i 
Thnf  day  no  farther  did  tre  read  therein.'* 

oondrawaMao  The  reference  to  Oaleotto  ia  Dante's  judgment  oi 
tUauam^     the  modieoral  Romances  of  love.     Galeotto  is  some 
times  confounded   with    Galahad ;  hut  Mr.   Paget* 
•  Inf. ». iu-114.  « Inf.  T. miaa 
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Xoyiibee  Iiafl  proved  cooclusively  that  the  refcroneo    caNTO  T 

Kto  Qallobault  in  the  Old  French  Romance  of  Lanes' 
t  (iu  Ltic.'  Ho  was  the  knight  who  acted  as  inter- 
ediary  between  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  and  urged 
the  Queen  to  give  the  kiss  which  wa«  the  bogioning 
of  their  guilt.  Similarly  the  Romance  itself  bad 
l>oon  tlunr  Gallohault — the  pander  that  led  them  to 

I  the  fatal  sin.    As  already  said,  it  is  Dante's  judgment 
DonoerDing  the  ovil  infiuenco  of  the  Romancoo  of 
fHVB  90  popular  in  his  day,  and  hiu  warning  to  the 
■    writers  of  thum:  their  guilt  is  greater  and  will  net 
lem  in  a  much  lower  Circle. 

Although  one  would  gladly  escape  from  the  eub-  compkniu** 
at,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  Dunto's  treat-  MmAuty. 
lent  of  the  kindred  sins  throughout  the  Commedia, 
order  to  have  the  whole  range  of  bis  teaching 
I  before  our  mind».  In  Cirole  vii.,  for  example,  we 
shall  Qnd  those  whose  sensuality  i»  unnatural,  the 
aonauality  of  Sodom ;  and  in  the  Circle  beneath  that 
again,  pandera  and  seducers,  betrayers  of  women.* 
Thoy  are  thrust  dowu  to  those  lower  depths  because 
)ante  recoguiz«s  about  this  sin,  as  ho  doos  about 
'all  the  sias  of  Incontinence,  that  there  is  a  form  of 
it  which  is  by  compariiion  natural,  and,  if  one  may 
ray  so,  hone<4t,  frank,  and  open;  whereas  there  ore 
other  forms  which  involve  the  violation  of  Nature, 
and  the  basest  betrayal  of  trust  and  love.  When- 
ever these  elements  nf  vileuess  enter  into  this  sin, 
I  thoy  rightly  sink  the  soul  to  a  far  deeper  perdition, 
I  Passing  to  the  Purgatorto,  wo  find  tho  souls  of 
pnnitont  Sensualista  on  the  last  Terraoe  of  the 
I    *  Dmmt$9l»idUtandiU»tarche»,l4n.  *W.xvl..xvUL 
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CAEfTO  V    Mount,  burning  ntvay  their  evil  puMions  and  hut 

by  tho  fiery  pain  of  pnrttUR  with  them.'     Obviously 
Dante's  meaninf;  is  that  Sennuality  in  the  last  «vil  of 
which  human  nature  in  purged,  and  that  nvon  then 
the  soul  >.s  .saved  only  'Hoaa  by  fire,*- so  tenacious  b 
its  grasp,  nod  so  burning  is  the  pain  of  giving  it  up. 
Probably  tho  n^ason  in  the  lUkme  us  that  which  makes 
it  the  least  heinous  sin  in  Qell.  namely,  that  it  has  a 
natural  basis  in  the  flesh.     For  that  reason  it  Is  t)iff 
toast  guilty;  for  that  reason  it  is  ahio  tho  mottt  deeply 
rooted,  the  last  of  which  the  soul   gets  free.     Nnjr 
further,  Dantu  doclnrea  that  there  is  a  very  rwi 
eense  in  which  the  soul  never  gets  free  from  it.    Tli* 
third  iloaven  of  Paradise  ia  VenuR,  the  nynilio)  o( 
the  abode  of  Lovers,     It  lies,  like  the  Moon  iiwl 
Mercury,  within  the  shadow  of  tho  earth.'     Th* 
meaning  is  that  tho  shadow  of  this  sin  of  earth, 
although  for^ven  and  purged  away,  yet  Iiod  liIcA 
a  darkness  upon  the  joy  of  Heaven  itself.     WlMt 
he  wiuhes  to  toll  us  is  that  no  man  can  give  to 
sinful  love  a  heart  that,  was  meant  for  the  love  of 
God,  without  permanently  lessening  the  power  of 
his  soul  to  know  the  Divine  light  and  rejoice  id  it; 
the  sinful  love  lies  like  the  shadow  of  unrth  upon  liii 
soul  for  ever. 

So  stern  in  Dante's  judgment  of  thia  sin;  and  itii 
this  very  sternness  which  gives  int^^nsity  to  hi»  pity 
for  the  victims  of  it,  at  least  in  its  more  open  and 
natural  form.  He  sots  it  here  in  the  highest  Circle 
in  which  any  sin  is  punished.  When  he  hoars  Fran- 
cesca'fl  story  he  weeps  for  pity,  and  nt  the  close  of  it 

*  i'tuv.  XXI.,  xxtl.  '  I'ar.  Ix.  lltl. 
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BswimnB  and  falls,  'even  as  a  dead  body  falls.'  He  CANTO  v 
^mrecoga\7.e»  the  faithfuIueRtt  of  those  lovers  to  each  ^~ 
other  ovoti  in  their  [;<i>lty  pbsaion,  niul  rewnrds  it  hy 
lenving  them  the  sad  comfort  of  Boating  light  upon 
■,  tht'  wind  together.  Indeed,  bo  strong  is  his  sympathy 
B'Vith  this  sin  throughout  the  poem,  that  we  wonder 
'     what  tbo  reason  i».    In  the  pu»i«age  hcfore  us,  for 

Plniitanco,  wo  cannot  hut  mark  how  much  severer  is 
the  puoiiihmout  which  be  measures  out  to  the  injured 
batiband :  Francesca  foretells  his  doom : 

P't^utiji  wnil^Ui  him  whitqnr^nr.hrd  (Mir  lifit.' 
Now,  CaYna  is  that  part  of  the  lowest  Circle  in 
V  which  traitors  to  their  kin  are  frozen  in  a  lake  of  ice. 
^tat  rvealTee  its  name  from  Cain,  the  flrst  fratricide; 
and  perhaps  this  is  why  Oianciotto  is  consigned  to  it. 
But  was  ho  a  traitor  to  Iur  wife  and  brother?  Were 
not  ilwj/  rathtir  traitors  to  him  ?  Probably  tho  reason 
why  Dante  condemns  him  to  the  Circle  of  Traitors  is 
that  he  knew  of  some  element  of  treachery  in  his 
oooduoi  towards  thorn,  nIthoDgli  it  is  unknown  to 
OS.  But  passing  this  by,  why  duu»  he  set  a  sin  like 
Treachery  at  the  very  bottom  of  Hell,  and  Sensuality 
at  the  top?  As  already  said,  the  reason  seems  to  be 
that  tho  latter  is  more  Inck  of  control  of  n  natural 
appetite,  whereas  tht^  former  is  u  base  and  under- 
hand violation  of  the  bonds  of  Nature's  own  creating. 
If  this  is  somewhat  of  a  rever.ial  of  popular  and 
•eelesinstirnl  conceptions  of  morality,  it  is  at  least 
more  in  harmony  with  the  warning  to  the  privstM 
nnd  elders  of  Israel:  'Verily  I  aay  unto  you.  That 
tho  publiraiw  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom 
at  God  boforo  you." 


CHAPTER    VI 


OUftTdlAll' — 

OwlMnu: 
OMUaij. 


CIRCLB   in.— THB  GLUTTONOUS 

CANTO  VI  "WnEN  Dsnto  awoke  from  tho  Bwoon  into  wbioli  his 
pity  for  Prancesca  threw  him.  he  found  liltowK 
in  the  Circle  of  tho  Gluttons,  surrouiitlttd  hy  'ne« 
tormeutM  Hud  new  toriaont«d.*    A»  in  his  crosainffof 
Acheron,  he  tellB  as  nothing  of  the  modo  hy  wbi^b 
he  reached  this  Circle.    Its  Guardian  is  Gurbonu,  u 
obvious  symbol  of  tbe  sin  of  Gluttony— a  dog  with  tbe 
threi)  throats  of  heathen  mythology,  to  indicate  hit 
insatiable  appetite.    His  red  eyoB  denote  drunken- 
nesa;  bis  large  belly  hia  capacity  of  gorging  hiuaelf  > 
his  heard   foul   with   greane,  the  want   of  physical 
Kelf-respect  which  is  oharocieriatic  of  tbi^sin.    VirpI 
calls  him  contemptuously  'the  great  worm,'  to  Indi- 
cate tho  low  grovelling  nature  of  a  sin  which  fecda 
on  earth;  for  when  he  openK  his  groat  mouths  to 
attack  the  pilgriniR,  Virgil  quiets  bim  hy  flinging 
handfuU  of  earth  into  his  'rapacious  gullets.'    Thitt 
is  obviounly  imitated  from  tbe  ^Kntrid,  but  there  it 
i»  a  »op  of  honey  and  grain  that  the  Sibyl   Qiags 
to  make  him  aleep.     Here  he  is  not  so  dainty,  a 
few  handfuls  of  tho  foul  and   sodden  earth  suffice. 
Like  a  watch-dog,  he  Itarks  over  the  prostrate  soals; 
and  the  teeth  and  claws  with  which  he  'rendi^  and 
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Bftya  and  qoarters'  them  uro  ttymbolic  of  their  own    CANTO  VI 
Tile  appetite,  which  devours  them  through  eternity. 

Moreover,  this  devouring  appetite  lives  on  under  pnMa«ior 
dretunstAncos  which  ^uully  aggravate  its  torment.       ^**'' 
Dante  seenu  to  have  had  before  his  mind  the  terrible 
eootra»t  drawn  by  Cbrint  between  the  rich  man, 
^tbed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day,  and  the  same  man  stripped  of 
everythiDg,  and  glad  to  beg  a  drop  of  water  from  n«  luo. 
^e  beggar  who  once  lay  at  hia  gate.    There  is  here 
^ha  same  utt«r  rovorfinl  of  tlio  self-indulgent  comfort 
mad  luxury  which  formed  the  happiness  of  these 
XlnttoDs  on  earth.     Then  they  sat  in   their  warm 
and  comfortable  baiiqueting-rooms ;   now  they  are 
utterly   homeless,  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them 
from  the  »turm.     Under  u  murky  sky  they  He  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud  like  pigx,  beaten  by  bail,  rain,  and 
■low,  which  never  cease,  and  glad  if  they  cjui  shelter 
QOeaide  by  turning  on  the  other.    The  perfumes  and 
appetfalDK  udouni  of  their  feasts  are  gone,  and  the 
foul  earth  on  which  they  lie  sends  forth  a  noisome 
•bmU,  aymbolic  of  the  foulness  of  their  life.    The 
deafening  harking  of  Cerberus  has  token  the  place 
el  the  song  and  music  of  old  days;  instead  of  the 
pleasant  talk   and   the  'flashes  of  merriment  that 
verc  wool  to  sot  the  table  on  a  roar,*  they  now  howl 
like  doga.    It  is  poMibie,  of  course,  to  draw  out  the 
axitraat*  into  too  great  dctAil ;  but  they  certainly 
iMm  too  Dumorous  to  bo  accidental. 

Further.  Gluttony,  Hko  all  sins  of  the  Qesh,  dulls  Tba  htindiac 
•ad  ftarkent  the  mind ;  hence  Dante  speaks  of  these 
•  'the  bluid'~ind<»ed,it  is  dilUcuU  to  see  bow 
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CANTO  VI  they  could  be  anything  else,  since  they  lie  witi 

faces  8unken  in  the  mud.  Doubtless  he  is  thinking 
of  on©  of  the  'daughters  of  Gluttony'  of  which  St. 
ThotnoM  Aquinas  xpoaks,  'dulness  of  mind  for  intel- 
lectual things.'  'The  edge  of  rca«on.'8ayii  Aquinaa, 
'  is  dulled  by  immoderation  in  meat  and  drink  ;  and 
in  this  respect  duiru^stt  of  pejvcplion  m  inlellectw^ 
tfiingn  i»  put  down  as  a  daughter  of  Gluttony ;  aa,  on 
the  contrary,  abstinenco  helps  to  the  gathering 
wisdom,  according  to  tbo  text:  "I  thought  in  my 
heart  to  withdraw  my  flesh  from  wine,  that  I  might 
turn  my  mind  to  wisdom.'"'  But,  indeed,  it  needi 
no  Aquinas  to  t«ll  us  this— most  people  know 
experience  that  a  heavy  dinner  clouds  the  munta' 
fuoultius  with  drowsiness;  and  after  a  lifo-time  of 
thifl  over-indulgonco  the  mind,  in  Spenser's  words,  is 
drowned  in  meat  and  drink.  To  Danto,  however, 
probably  the  worst  punishment  of  all,  or  at  loa«t  the 
most  disgusting,  was  thu  fouluess  of  the  sin,  sym- 
bolized in  the  foulness  of  its  punishment,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  brutAlizes  men.  Cerberus,  as  wa 
saw,  irt  a  dog — a  '  great  worm* — with  all  the  disgust- 
ing marks  of  brutish  excess  upon  him.  The  souls 
wallow  in  the  mud  like  pigs  and  bark  like  dogs. 
The  earth  is  foul  with  stench.  The  only  shade 
singled  out  for  special  mention  is  one  wbosu  glut- 
tonous habits  gained  him  in  Florence  the  oicknamo 
of  Ciacco,  'the  Hog,'  and  whose  foul  intemporunco  . 
had  so  disfigured  his  features,  that  Danto  fails  t^| 

■  Surnma,  Il-IL  q,  rxlvili.  n.  6,  Tbo  qvoMtion  la  froiu  Uti-  Vulpntc 
ot  KtvU:  IL  3;  lii  tho  KnfflUiHt  t-enlon  Ui«  OMMilns  In  rcry  dlScivnt ; 
'  I  Miagbt  In  miiui  bnut  to  nAw  myMlf  a»u>  wine,  jci  iir<{ii»liitlii|; 
mfne  )i«ut  wlUt  wlMlam.' 
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cognize  bim  wlieo  he  lifts  bis  mud-utained  foco  CANTO  VI 
'from    the    §;rotiud.      No    wonder    he   says   of   this 

fu&isbtuent, 
*  If  Kome  at*  gwnte*.  noon  is  so  d[spl«atilng.'' 

For,  in  truth,  there  is  somethiog  peculiarly  distasting 
in  gluttony,  something  ruinous  to  a  man's  phyBical 
self-reHpeot,  no  matter  how  the  epicure  may  hide  it 
from  himself  for  a  time  by  tbo  fair  appointmcnt-s  of 
thu  tablu. 

■  NeTerthdo«8,  foul  and  degrading  an  this  ein  h,  cuum— 
Dante   proceeds  to  indicate  that  there  are  many        ^' 
others  more  lieinous  morally  and  spiritually;  and 
tbifl  ho  doca  by  moans  of  a  conversation  with  the 
Ciacco  just  referred  to.    The  puasago  is  intoroating 
because  this  is  the  Brat  Florentine  Dante  meets  in  Tint  Denun- 
the  other  world,  and  the  encounter  gives  rise  to  the  fiomdm. 
Brut  of  the  denunciations  of  Florence  with  which 
tbo  poum  abounds.    This  Ciacco  is  said  to  havo  boon 
an  inveterate  frequenter  of  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
whether  invited  or  not.     It  is  uncertain  whether 
Ciacco  was  bis  own  proper  name   or  a  niokuauio 
given  him  for  bis  gluttonous  habits:  Dante  would 
havo  carod  little  which  —  name  or  nickname,  the 
'  Uog '  was  entirely  appropriate.    At  first,  he  cannot 
recognize  the  bloated  face,  at!  stained  with  mud, 
although  Ciacco  tolls  him  he  was  hie  contemporary ; 

K  *  Thou  vnM.  inadf  before  I  wiui  uiiouule.' ' 

On  learning  who  bo  is,  the  poet  is  anxious  to  hoar 
oewH  of  hie  native  city,  from  which  his  banishment 
lUt  him  out.  According  to  a  law  of  Hell  which  it  is 
'  In/.  »L  i«.  '  fV-  *l-  *2. 
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CANTO  VI  (lUBcuU  to  account  for,  tho  shailoM  know  the  futon 
coarse  of  earthly  events.  Dante  thoreforo  a«]u 
Ciacco  three  questions  about  Florence :  first,  what 
would  be  the  itisue  of  its  faction-feud  h  between  Blacks 
and  Whites;  second,  whether  there  wore  any  Jxut 
men  left  in  it ;  and  lastly,  what  was  the  cause  of  its 
being  plunged  into  .tuch  diiteord.  Surprifie  has  beeo 
expressed  that  he  should  ask  such  questions  of  such 
a  man,  yot  the  roason  is  ttimplo  enough.  Nothing 
could  better  express  the  poot*s  despairing  judgment 
on  the  moral  condition  of  his  native  city :  even  Ciaooo 
the  blind,  gluttonous  bog,  wallowing  in  mud, 
prophet  enough  to  foretell  it«  inevitable  fate.  Id 
reply  to  his  first  question,  ho  informs  Dante  that 
after  much  strife  and  bloodshed,  the  Whites,  whom 
he  calls  '  the  party  of  the  woods,'  will  expel  the 
Blackfi ;  that  '  within  three  suns '  they,  in  their  turn, 
will  be  driven  out  and  kept  in  exile  for  many  years, 
in  spite  of  their  prayers  and  indignation.  And  Lhi 
reverse,  he  says,  will  happen 

'  Bjr  force  of  bini  who  now  knop*  tjicktDg.'i 

The  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  tho  troachoroi 
conduct  of  Pope  Boniface  virt.  in  the  matter  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  through  which  the  party  of  the 
Blacks  were  admitted  to  the  city  in  order  to  oxpel 
tho  Whites.  In  short,  it  is  a  brief  statemont  of  the 
history  of  the  two  op  three  fatal  years  in  whii 
Dantu  himself  had  played  no  small  part,  and  whicl 
ended  in  his  exile  and  the  ruin  of  his  earthly  fortuDos. 
In  answer  to  his  second  question,  Ciacco  tells  him 
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there  are  only  two  just  men  left  in  the  city,  and  they  CANTO  71 
are  not  liatened  to.  No  hint  of  thetr  identity  is  given, 
but  it  io  conjortiired  tbnt  they  are  Dante  himself  and 
his  friond  Guido  Cavulcuuti.  It  muttur^  lot<i(  to  know 
who  they  were,  than  to  mark  the  low  ebb  to  which, 
Dante'x  opinion,  common  honesty  bad  sank  in 
'Florence  in  1300,  the  year  of  bis  priorate.  The 
ani^wer  to  bis  third  question  is  tJiat  the  cause  of 
all  the  diaBensionB  in  the  tbroofotd  sin  of  envy,  prido, 
and  avarice.  It  may  be  said — it  has  often  been  said — 
that  ail  this  is  only  Dante's  own  angry  and  bitter 
way  of  giving  back  blow  for  blow  to  the  city  that 
hud  buDJshod  bim.  His  statements,  however,  oro 
entirtily  vindicated  by  those  of  his  contemporary, 
Giovanni  Villani,  who  was  inside  the  city  and  did 
not  belong  to  the  party  exiled.  lie  narrates  in  bia 
ChTimicle  the  events  of  1303,  the  last  of  the  three 
yoars  ruforrcsl  to  in  this  passage.  The  various  parties 
iniiidQ  the  city  came  to  blows  and  sbed  much  blood 
over  the  question  ivbetber  the  public  aocounta  of 
those  in  office  and  who  administered  the  monies  of 
tbo  commonwealth  should  be  examined.  To  such  a 
pass  did  this  civil  war  come,  that  Lucca  had  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  city  from  totally  destroying 
it«elf.  Villani  closes  his  account  by  attributing  the 
danger  and  suffering  through  which  the  city  had 
just  passed  to  precisely  the  same  three  sins  here 
named  by  Dante:  'And  tbia  adversity  and  peril  of 
^kur  city  was  not  without  the  judgment  of  God.  by 
^n«ason  of  many  sins  committed  through  the  pride 
^and  envy  and  avarice  of  our  then  living  citizens, 
which  were  then  ruling  the  city,  and  alike  of  the 
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CANTO  VI  rebels  theroiD,  as  of  those  which  were  goveraing, 
for  they  were  g^rent  sinnera,  nor  wa»  this  th«  end 
thereof,  ok  hereitf  tur  in  due  time  may  be  seoD.' ' 

Dauto  proceeds  to  make  some  further  inquiri 
which  it  is  very  diCBcult  to  account  for.  He 
Ciacco  conceraiDg  the  eternal  fate  of  certain  dend 
Florentines,  live  in  number  —  'whether  Heaven 
Boothea  or  Hell  empoisoos  thorn.'  They  were  men 
in  whom  good  and  evil  were  so  strangely  mingled 
that  he  wonders  which  won  their  soula  in  tbo 
end  of  the  day.  He  liad  a  great  admiration  for 
them  because  '  on  good  dcvds  thoy  set  their 
thou^^bts.'  Tot  Ciacco,  who  seems  to  know  Hell 
as  well  as  if  it  were  Florence,  destroys  any  linger- 
ing hope  be  may  have  had  of  tbeir  salvation : 

*Thc7  Aro  AtnoiiK  thn  hlacknit  houIn  ; 
A  dUTcTRnl  Rrimt!  downwoigha  tb«m  to  tbo  boltooi ; 
If  thou  M>  fiu*  doHonndetit,  Ihou  cuutl  aee  them.'  * 

Dante  does  descend  »o  fur.  and  meeta  theiu  al 
except  a  cort^tin  Arrigo,  of  whom  no  further  mention 
is  made.  Farinata  degli  Uberti.  the  great  Ghibelline 
leader  who  saved  Florence  after  the  battle  of  Monta- 
perti  in  1200,  lies  in  a  burning  tomb  in  the  ('ity  of 
Dis,  the  Circle  of  Heretics.'  Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi, 
of  the  groat  Quolph  family  of  the  Adimnri,  also  f  ongbt 
at  Hontaperti,  but  on  the  other  side,  after  using  his 
utmost  influence  to  dissuade  his  party  from  a  con* 
flict  wliiob  almost  destroyed  it ;  Dnnte  sees  him  and 
Jacopo  Ruaticucei  whirled  incessantly  like  a  whi 
in  the  Circle  of  the  Violent  against  Nature.*    The 
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itUHowmdo'Lamberti,  who  in  1215  gave  tho fatal  caNTO  vi 
advice  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Buoadelmonte, 
and  divided  the  otty  into  Guelphn  and  Ohibelliooa. 
In  tho  Moat  of  tbo  Scbisuiaticx,  Dante  8C0B  him 
holding  up  tho  two  bleeding  iitumptt  of  bi»  amu.' 
Now,  it  IB  difficult  to  believe  that  Daote's  inqairj 
about  these  aouU  was  prompted  by  mere  curiottity 
concerning  tbeir  fate.    It  is  ratber  to  empbosi^u  tho 
p«Mimititic  and  despairing  view  wbich  ho  took  of 
the  moral  stato  of  hie  native  city.    Two  just  men 
it  contained  and  only  two:  ten  would  have  saved 
, Sodom.    And  tlien  bis  mind  aeemH  to  have  glanced 
to  the  beat  men  of  an  earlier  genoration — men 
who  'set  thoir  tboughtti  on  doing  good,'  and  left 
behind  thom  nohlo  names.    Alas,  at  the  heart  of  the 
goodness  of  every  one  of  tbem  some  deadly  sin  was 
sating  like  a  canker— Heresy,  Unnatural  Vice,  Civil 
Faction  ;  and  if  such  things  were  true  of  the  noblost 
and  b«st  men  of  Florence,  what  of  the  rest?    Tlio 
city  van  another  Kodom,  ready  for  the  penal  ftamo. 
Some  such  aiwociation  of  ideas  wo  may  imagine  led 
Dante's  curiosity  concerning  the  doom  of  these 
ive  noble  Florentines ;  it  reveals  the  sad  despair- 
ing view  which  ho  took  of  tho  moralo  of  his  native 
dty. 
^K  The    last    words   of    Ciacco   are  a  request  that 
^Bdwn  Dante  returns  to  'the  sweet  world  '  he  would 
^HhuI    biin  to  tho  minds  of  men.      All  down  the 
Inferno,  with  the  oxcuption  of  a  fuw  who  have  the 
grace  to  wish  to  bo  forgotten,  tho  souls  of  tho  lost 
fonl  that  it  is  better  to  be  remembered  for  their 
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OAXTO  VI  wiok«doesa  than  not  remembered  at  all.  This  long- 
ing  for  fame,  even  thougb  it  be  ill-fame,  seema  to  be 
regarded  as  a  woaknetiit  peculiar  t«  tbc  lout.  The 
souls  on  Mount  Purgatory  do,  indeed,  wish  to  be 
remembered  by  their  friends  on  earth,  but  it  ia  t 
order  to  roooivo  tho  bonoGt  of  their  prayers ;  while 
the  redeemed  in  Paradise  have  no  desire  for  any 
remembrnnc*  in  this  lower  world,  so  completely  are 
they  satisGod  with  tho  vision  of  God.  As  Ciaoco 
aftor  this  request  falls  back  into  the  blinding  mud« 
Virgil  informs  Dante  that  he  -will  wake  no  mor« 
till  'tho  angelic  trumpet'  sounds.  Then  each  soui 
must '  revisit  his  sad  tomb,'  re-assume  his  fleeh  and 
form,  and  hear  his  sentence  which  shall  'rasoond 
through  eternity.'  As  they  paid  on,  wading  slowly 
through  'the  filthy  mixture  of  tho  shadows  and  the 
rain,'  Dant«  inquires  what  the  result  will  bo  of  thia 
re-assumption  of  the  flesh  at  the  last  day;  will  it 
increase  the  torment,  or  lessen  it,  or  leave  it  as  it  i* 
Virgil'iK  answer  is : 

'  Itntum  »ntA  thy  «cienoo. 
Which  wilU,  Lbot  as  the  thing  more  p«rt«cl  Is, 
Tlw  more  11  feels  of  pleacure  and  of  pala. ' ' 

It  iH  disputed    whether  'thy  science'  meann    th< 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  or  the  doctrines  of  Cbristii 
Theology.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  means  both  :  Dant 
is  simply  following  tho  teaching  of  Aquinas  as 
on  Aristotle.    'The  soul  without  the  body,' says  St." 
Thomas,'baa  not  the  perfection  of  it8  nature';  and 

■ /n/.  vl.  lOO-lOS.  PortlM  body.  ornUii»'ahiid«.oftb«Iiit«mi»dJsla 
SUtc,  HM  Ptirg.  XXV.  TB-IW;  tor  KeaumctioD  body  of  the  redeomad. 
Par.  xiv.  ll«. 
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he  teaches  that  the  re-aBsuming  of  the  body  in  the  CANTO  TI 
resurrection  will  increase  the  joy  of  the  redeemed 
and  the  agony  of  the  lost.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
to  find  that  Virgil  has  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  especially  as  Aquinas 
holds  that  the  power  of  the  resurrection  is  miracu- 
lous, not  natural.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Dante 
regarded  the  knowledge  as  lying  within  the  circle 
of  the  natural  mind  and  reeison  of  man,  without 
the  aid  of  revelation.  It  is  possible,  however,  as 
Plomptre  su^ests,  that  '  Yirtfil's  knowledge  has 
been  enlarged  behind  the  veiL' 


<KOood>. 


CASTO  VU  Sessdaijty  aud  Olultouy  «ro  Inoonlinenc©  of 

liody;  we  now  come  to  I  neon  ti  nonce  of  goodi 
Following  Aristotle,  Dante  regards  this  sin  as  con- 
sisting of  two  oxtremiMi:  money  may  he  abused  by 
holding  it  too  grei>dily,  or  by  8(|tiaiidering  it  too 
laviflbly.  Hence  tbe  Fourtb  C'irelo,  into  which  the 
|>itgrimH  now  descend,  contains  both  Misers  and 
ProdigaU,  sinners  of  tbe  close  fist  and  of  tbe  open 
hand.  They  are  left  find  right  of  tbo  eolf-»aino  sii 
A  varioe. 

The  .Inilor  of  the  Circle  is  Plutus,  the  Orook  g( 
of  wealth,  from  which  we  havo  our  familiar  word 
plutocrat'  Ah  in  the  catw  of  Minos,  Danto  degrade 
him  into  a  demonic  and  brutal  form.  In  mythology 
bo  is  represented  variously,-  sometimes  as  a  boy 
with  a  cornucopia,  sometimes  as  a  child  carried  in 
the  armB  of  Fortune  or  of  Peace.  Dante,  however^ 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  conception  of  the  ' 
god  of  riches  ns  a  thing  of  childlike  innocence,  tbe 
companion  of  peace  and  plenty,  but  sinks  him  into 

I  *  It  b  nnoertJiSi)  wbctli«r  Dantr  lnt«n<1«(l  PltUo  to  r<irro*<<nt  rinto, 

oUmtwIm  etUed  lUdeo,  U)«  god  at  Ous  iiDtlicr  irorld.  ...  or  Ftatnw, 

111*  gi>d  of  WMltli.  ...  It  in  proteUe  tbul  he  did  nut  rcry  cU'M-ly  dU' 

UngnWi  betwMjB  the  two.  atne«  cv«n  in  eliuilcttl  Uicm  tboy  wuc 

iMoRtifl«4'(TornbM,  DoTiU  IHetumaiy). 
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on  'accuntod  wolf  with  'lilonUid  Hp.'  Wo  wiw  tliat  CANTO  VI 
tho  fiorcoHt  of  tlio  tfaroo  bunsts  which  obstructod  bin 
asc«nt  of  tbe  mountain  was  an  old  8he-wolf ;  and  on 
the  Fifth  Cornice  of  Purgatory  the  name  is  exprexaly 
applied  to  Avarice.'  Thi»  bmtifyiug  and  demonixing 
of  Plutu8  in  the  poot'a  way  of  stripping  off  tbo  dU- 
guiae  of  innocence  and  peace  which  wealth  often 
wears,  and  revealing  the  wolf  underneath.  The  love 
of  monoy  in  uo  burmloss  boy  pouring;  out  a  born  of 
plenty,  no  aweet  and  innocODt  child  borne  in  the 
arms  of  Peace:  it  in  a  beast  of  prey  living  upon 
others, '  a  root  of  all  kindn  of  evil.' 

When  Plutus  saw  tho  travellers  approaching,  he 
cried  out  in  bis 'clucking  voice': 

■  llipu  K«tau,  |iap)>  Satan.  iOeppel'— *  'PapaSkunlj 

words  which  Virgil,  'who  knew  all,'  may  have 
nnderaiood,  but  which  have  never  boon  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Different  commeotatoi-B  have 
regarded  tliem  as  Hebrew,  Trench,  Greek,  or  Greek 
and  Latin  mixed.  We  need  not  waste  time  over 
what  appears  to  be  an  insoluble  problem.  They 
seem  to  be  meant  as  nn  intimidation  to  the  pilgrimB, 
or  OS  a  flhout  of  warning  to  Satan,  '  the  Emperor  of 
the  kingdom  dolorouH,'  that  his  realm  is  being  in- 
vftded  by  'a  living  soul.*  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  cry  ie  an  intentionally  obscure  way  of  saying 
that  tbe  Pope  was  Satan ;  and,  while  there  is  no  need 
to  bind  onrsclves  to  thia  view,  it  is  yet  worth  noting 
that  tho  Church  contributes  to  this  Circle  rosny 
flhaven  heads — Popes  and  Cardinals  being  exproasly 

»  J'urg.  %x.  10.  »  Jnf.  »ll.  I. 
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CANTO  vn  nnmod  as  tho«e  'iu  whom  Avarice  doth  practise  ila 
excels.' ' 

For  aU   hia    out«ry.  a   few  words  from   Vii 
quickly  dispose  of  Plutus.     CommaQding  the  'ac- 
cursed wolf '  to  be  ailent,  he  says  : 

■  Not  CKiMKleKS  is  our  ioumi--y  to  lh«  Abjrsii ; 
TItiiB  il  b  wiU«d  on  bit;lt,  {here  wht-re  Hictiael  wrought 
VengctuiCQ  upoo  the  proud  adultery. '^ 

The  roforoQco  is,  of  course,  lo  the  defeat  of  the  robel 
au^els.  but  it  is  not  aoHy  to  bdo  why  it  is  brought  in 
here,  or  why  their  revolt  is  called  '  the  proud  adul- 
tery.' In  Hcripture  any  unfaithfulness  to  God  is 
I  rsKardud  as  spiritual  adultery.  Virgil's  moaning 
\  aeema  to  be  that  covotousnoss  i^  alKo  spiritual  un- 
Faithfulnesa,  the  giving  to  material  things  the 
devotion  which  is  due  to  God  alone;  and  that  Uo 
who  uveagod  Himself  on  the  one  form  of  tulldeUty 
was  able  to  avenge  Himself  on  the  other.  At  the 
word,  Plutus  falls  to  the  ground, 


Evoi)  aa  ibt.-  Hikib  inlbiieil  by  th«  wind 
Together  full  involved  wlicii  nnape  th«  nutst:* 
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perhaps  to  indicate  the  ease  with  which  Uoason 
poses  of  wealth  with  its  swelling  pretensions  and 
threata;  or  the  terror  with  which  the  thought  of 
God's  judgment  inspires  men  whoso  god  is  this 
world. 

Lot  us  now  examine  somewhat  more  carefully  the 
sin  of  this  Circle.  As  we  saw,  it  is  abuse  of  one's 
goods,  and  this  abuse  takes  two  opposito  forms — 
Miserliness  and  Prodigality,  greed  in  hoarding  and 

>  W.  vIL  4M8.  *  Inf.  vli.  ta-U.  ■  Jm/.  ill.  U-U. 
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recklessness  in  spending.  Tbeso  aru  placed  in  the  CANTO 
same  Circle  bocautto  they  ur«  at  root  the  same  greed 
ot  gold:  for  greed  is  greed  whether  its  ultimate 
object  be  to  hoard  or  to  squander.  The  idea  is  taken 
from  Aristotle'fl  Kthtcs.  The  liberal  man  is  one  who 
stands  free  of  the  evils  of  both  oxtremus,  giving  the 
right  amount,  at  the  right  time,  to  the  right  persona, 
and  in  the  right  spirit.  The  illiberal  or  miserly  man 
is  he  who  breaks  these  conditions  of  right  giving  by 
deficiency,  as  the  prodigal  breaks  them  by  excess. 
Danto,  it  is  to  bo  noticed,  indicates  that  Miser-  Xiin-UiiMg 
Hnefls  is  the  worse  by  setting  it  on  the  left  hand ;  "'"*'^*' 
and  in  this  estimate  he  follows  both  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas.  The  latter  gives  three  reasons  why  Prodi- 
gality is  the  lesser  hiu.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
more  akin  to  liberality,  being  an  excess  of  giving. 
'Secondly,  because  the  prodigal  is  useful  to  many, 
to  whom  bo  gives;  but  the  miser  to  none,  not 
evoD  to  himself.  Thirdly,  because  the  prodigal  is 
easy  to  cure,  as  well  by  the  approach  of  old  age, 
which  is  contrary  to  prodigality,  as  by  bis  easily 
sinking  into  poverty  through  his  many  useless 
expenses,  and  thus  impoverished,  ho  cannot  run 
to  excess  in  giving ;  and  also  because  he  is  easily 
brought  to  virtue  by  the  likeness  that  he  bears  to 
it.  But  the  miser's  Is  no  easy  cure.'  Indeed,  Aris- 
totle declares  that  illiberality  is  incurable  because 
it  mns  in  human  nature,  and  because  old  age  and 
impotence  of  any  kind  only  increase  it.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Danto  know  well  that  there  Y"  PiwU. 
is  a  danger  of  exalting  Prodigality  into  a  virtue,  vinof. 

■  BtMCB.  It.  1. 3;  31  :^M»i<«.  iiii.  ^.  cxix.  a.  & 
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CANTO  VII  There  i»  frequently  about  a  spendthrift  a  certain 
open-handed  'generosity,'  which  hides  the  evil  of 
life;  and  of  this  an  instance  i-i  given  in  the  Purg{^ 
toric.  On  the  corresponding  Terrace  there  ho  meets 
the  poet  Statins,  whose  besetting  sin  bad  been 
Prodigality.  Bitt,  tfae^  time  was  when  he  had  not 
recognized  it  ao  a  sin  ;  what  opened  his  ^QSt.llftJtfifis 
Virgil,  was  a  passage  from  his  writings : 

I'  Whmi  I  the  paflsaRc  hfuinl  wliL-re;  thoa  exc]aiiii««t 

J  As  if  indiKiiiint'  agftiniit  huniAn  iiAtur«, 

I    '■  'riiruugb  whut  <lo»l  tliou  not  drive,  O  cursed  hunger 

I    Of  gold,  the  appetite  of  morUtl  mm  P".  .  . 

I  ^on  I  p«ro«v«d  tho  hutds  could  apieiad  too  iride 

|_Tbeir  winga  in  «p«nding.'  * 

In  other  words,  Statins  leamod  that  tha  apondthrfft 
is  Rurfled  with  the  '  hunger  of  gold  *  as  surely  as  the 
miser,  and  that  it  often  drives  him  into  the  same 
onscrupulouB  ways  of  satisfying  it.  Probably  Dante 
had  in  mind  the  following  passage  from  Aristotle's 
EthicHi  ^oat  prodigals  not  only  give  to  the  wrong 
people,  but  take  from  the  wrong  sources,  and  are  so 
far  illiberal.  They  become  grasping  becauae  they 
are  eager  to  spend,  and  are  not  able  to  do  so  easily, 
as  thuir  means  soon  run  short ;  they  are  therefore 
obliged  to  get  the  means  from  other  sources.  At 
the  same  time,  as  nobleness  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  they  are  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
in  their  taking;  for  they  are  eager  to  give  but  do  not 
care  at  all  how  they  give. or  how  they  get  the  means 

■  i>urp.  xxll.  3M4.  The  refemic«  \»  to  Vlrgil'it  •  Qald  son  movteUk 
twdoTA  cogla,  Aofl  Mcn  Cunce  I '  {Xn,  Ifl.  50,  ST).  Saera  ia  MmeUaHi 
taken  la  a  good  MBB*,  'OtUtUawedbugerof  gold,' 
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of  giving.' V  In  the  Convito  there  is  a  passage  in  cakto  vu 
which Dantflindignantlj' denounces  this  'generosity' 
with  ill'got  gains:  'Is  this  any  other,'  he  neks  sar- 
castically, '  than  to  steal  the  cloth  from  the  altar, 
to  cover  with  it  both  the  thief  and  his  table  V ' ' 

Before  passing  on,  let  us  note  that  another  and  i>«cTMi  «f 
darker  form  of  this  sin  of  Prodigality  is  punished  in  "•"■**"'' 
a  lower  Circle,  that  of  the  Violent  against  Them- 
selTes.  There  Dante  sees  spendthrifts  who  virtually 
committed  suicide  by  a  wild  and  reckless  squander* 
ing  of  the  very  means  of  life,  hunted  and  torn 
throughout  eternity  by  the  hounds  of  their  own 
insane  prodigality/ 

In  similar  fashion,  ho  distinguishes  various  forms  uid  of 
and  degrees  of  the  aieter-sin  of  Avarice.  In  the 
three  lowest  Circles  we  shall  find  Usurers,  Simoniacs, 
Barrators,  and  Judas  who  sold  his  Master  for  thirty 
pleoas  of  silver.  Plainly  all  are  avaricious,  and  in 
not  setting  them  in  this  upper  Circle  Dantu  is  once 
more  following  Aristotle,  who  distinguishes  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  Covetousnesa.  There  are  men 
who  ore  more  skinflints,  not  coveting  the  property 
of  others,  but  simply  determined  not  to  part  with 
their  own.  Others  do  indeed  covet  what  belongs  to 
their  fellows,  bat  are  restrained  from  taking  it  by 
foar.  Still  others  so  far  break  through  such  re- 
Btraints  that  they  engage  in  dishonourable  and  evil 
oallingE  for  love  of  wealth,  such  as  'usurers  who 
lend  small  sums  of  money  at  extortionate  rates  of 
interest.'  In  short,  Dante  recognizes  two  distinct 
qualities  of  Covetousnesa  which  differ  widely  in 
Mlhkt,  Iv.  &  ■  Ctmv.  Iv.  m.  *  In/.  xiiL  100  ISBl 
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CANTO  vu  their  degrcvs  of  guilt.  One  is  simple  inability  so  fco 
control  oar  possossions  that  we  neither  grnsp  tboni 
too  firmly  nor  throw  thorn  aw&y  with  too  free  a 
hand.  The  other  allies  itself  with  Violence,  Fraad, 
and  Treachery,  becomes  therefore  a  ein  against 
Society,  and  for  this  reason  is  plunged  into  deop< 
abysBes  of  perdition. 

PraTKiniM  of      Dante  tells  us  that  this  Circle  is  the  most  dense 
populated  in  Hell : 

Here  saw  I  people  maciy  more  than  elMwlimv^' 

Again  and  again  he  refers  to  the  prevalenoe  of  this 
dn:  the  ability  to  spend  money  wisely,  neither 
hoarding  nor  squandering,  is  far  from  common. 
But  what  evidently  surprimoa  him  most  is  the  pre- 
valence of  this  abuse  of  money  among  the  clergy. 
On  the  left  band,  and  therefore  among  the  Misers, 
he  sees  many  tonsured  heads,  and  itt  informed  by 
Tirgil  that  thoy  belong  to  clerks,  Popes,  and  Tardi- 
□als,  'iu  whom  Avarice  practises  its  excess.'  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  discussing  Prodigality,  says  it  Is  a 
sin  against  a  man's  self,  and  also  against  his  neigh- 
hour,  since  it  squanders  the  goods  out  of  which  he 
ought  to  provide  for  others.  'Ami  thiu  appears 
most  of  all  in  clerics,  who  are  dispensers  of  tlia 
goods  of  the  Church,  which  belong  to  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  thoy  defraud  by  their  prodigal  expendi- 
ture.'^  It  seems  to  have  been  Dant^u's  belief  that 
UiserlinesB  was  a  greater  temptation  to  churchtneti 
than  the  more  generous  sin  of  spending  too  frooly. 
It  is  a  curious  question  why  the  very  men  who  by 

'  r^f.  vil.  IB.  » .SumMO.  IMJ.  If  CKt».  A.  I 
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their  culling  profo»M  to  have  fomuk«n  the  world,  are  OANl'O  VI 
notoriously  in  bondago  to  it.  Perhaps  the  conjee- 
tore  uC  an  old  commentator  is  not  far  from  the 
truth:  *I  own  I  cannot  find  a  cause  for  avarice  in 
prelates,  udIcam  it  be  tlint  perchance  prohibition 
engendera  concupiscence." 

Wo  come  now  to  the  punishment  of  this  sin.  It  Pmuaiimaiit : 
conHiHts  iu  the  peri>etual  rolling  of  great  weights  or  wcikhu. 
round  Iho  Circle.  Thu  Misorti  roll  to  tht.^  left,  the 
Prodigals  to  the  right,  until  they  meet  and  claBh 
together  like  billows  on  Charybdis.'  When  this 
encounter  take.s  place,  the  two  companies  revile 
each  other:  the  Prodigals  crying,  'Why  hoardest 
thou?'  — the  Misers  retorting,  'Why  squandereat 
thou?'  Then  thu  rival  bands  turn  and  roll  their 
weights  ill  the  opposite  directions,  until  the  waves 
clash  again;  and  thus  through  eternity  they  'dauce 
their  roundelay.'  The  meaning  itt  obvious.  It  is  the 
unrest  which  covetousness  produces  here,  prolonged 
into  another  world.  Atiuinas  says  that  one  of  'the 
daugblurii  of  Avaricu'  is  ru^tloHsuuHs;  and  we  know 
it  without  his  testimony.  The  incessant  toils  which 
men  undergo  for  money,  the  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
face;  how  truly  they  are  symbolizeil  in  this  per- 
petual rolling  of  heavy  weights  'by  main-force  of 

*  Beov«tiutO  da  liuola,  quotnl  by  Vernoa  iH*adi»(f»  on  Inftrno, 

■  T1i«  oompariwn  bo  Charrbdls  la  aymbollc.  In  the  myth  ChMjbdk 
WM  ft  roTocloas  wotiiui.  who  stole  i>x«n  from  Ilumlcn.  and  wm 
linrM  bjr  thf  Uinnderbolt  of  Zcuh  into  tlir  kciv.  The  name  wu  giren 
io  >  nwk  li«twM-n  Italy Biid  Slrlly.  Tbcrc  tbrico  n  duy  she  diuDk  in  th« 
Ba«.WB*as,  and  Uirtci:  potuvd  tli«iu  out  ngsln.  Ilvr  greed  la  iit«allng 
tbe  oxoB  mad  tli«  IloceualloM  of  the  wares  luadu  Iier.  In  DiuiU'b  miiul, 
■TBibolte  ot  Aruioo  and  Itn  iitormy  Met. 
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CANTO  VQ  obeat.'  In  tbe  CtmvUo  Dante  dwetU  upon  the  barden 
of  anxiety  the  mere  po«»e8-iion  of  riches  lays  apon 
men,  not  to  speak  of  the  previous  labour  of  acquisi- 
tion :  '  It  is  tbe  cauae  of  evil,  because  it  makes  tbe 
po«;«o^8or  wakeful,  timid  and  hateful.  How  ^reat 
fear  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  he  carries  ricfaea 
about  him,  in  journeying,  in  renting,  not  only  when 
awake  but  when  sleeping,  not  only  that  ho  will  lo«e 
bis  property,  but  his  very  life  for  the  sake  of  his 
property.  Well  do  the  miserable  merchants  know, 
who  go  about  the  world,  that  tlie  leaves  which  the 
wind  8tir8  make  them  tremble  when  they  are  oarry* 
ing  their  riches  with  them ;  and  when  they  are 
without  it,  full  of  confidence,  singing  and  talking 
they  make  their  journey  shorter."  The  clashing  of 
the  weights  half  round  the  Circle,  and  the  taunts 
the  two  bauds  iling  at  each  other,  represent  the 
constant  ebb  and  Bow  of  money  between  misers 
and  prodigals,  tbe  way  in  which  they  act  as  a  check 
on  each  other,  and  their  mutual  hatred  and  mis- 
understanding, each  class  thinking  the  other  fools. 
What  Dante  sees  is  that  this  toil  and  unrest  do 
not  cease  with  this  present  world.  If  for  a  lifetime 
a  man  allows  this  restless  pa&itiou  to  gain  pos!)os«ion 
of  bis  soul,  the  mere  physical  change  of  death  will 
not  cast  it  out ;  it  is  even  possible  it  may  increase  its 
power.  The  man  has  entered  a  world  in  which  no 
gold  exists,  while  tbe  thirst  for  it  bums  on,  the 
restless,  resistless  habit  of  a  lifetime.  For  that  toil 
and  buffeting,  therefore,  which  Dante  puts  in  this 
Bymbolic  form,  no  Hell  beyond  the  man  himself  is 
<  Cmw.  [V.  la. 
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necesHary:  he  bas  that  within  his  owu  soul  which  CANTO 
will  not  lot  htm  ro«t.    Truly  does  Virgil  say : 


V    An, 


'  All  Uie  gold  Lbnt  is  bennatli  the  moon, 
Of  «vef  ha,a  betu.  of  thi-SQ  wiNirj*  Bouls 
Conid  nevor  tu^tice  u  Hitigli?  one  refKMe.*' 


-ia 

■  mi 


And  the  reason  is  the  simple  one  that  tfaoso  soals 

have  given  to  gold  the  passion  and  devotion  meant 

for  God  Himself,  as  Dante  tells  oa  in  a  flne  pa-tiiage 

ia  tibe  Convito:  'And  since  Qod  is  the  beginning  of 

JHU*  souls  and  the  maker  of  them  like  unto  Himself, 

I  it  'iM  written,  "  Lot  us  make  man  in  our  image  and 

Uk^tf^tft*  this  soul  desires  above  all  things  to  return 

to  Him.    And  even  as  a  pilgrim  who  goes  by  a  way 

be  ha«  never  travelled,  who  believe*  every  houeo  ho 

,      MM  from  afar  to  be  his  inn,  and  not  finding  it  to  be 

ISO  directd  his  faith  to  the  next,  and  so  trova  house 
to  bouse  till  he  comes  to  the  inn;  so  our  »oul  the 
moment  that  it  enters  on  the  now  and  never-travelled 
path  of  this  life,  directs  its  eyes  to  the  goal  of  its 
Highest  Good,  and  therefore  whatever  thing  it  seos 
which  appears  to  have  in  it«elf  any  good,  believes 
that  it  is  it.  And  bocnuso  its  first  knowledge  is 
imperfect  through  want  of  experience  and  teaching, 
small  goods  appear  to  it  great;  and  therefore  it 
begins  first  to  desire  those.  Whence  wo  sec  little 
children  desire  above  all  things  an  apple ;  and  then, 
proceeding  further  on,  desire  a  little  bird ;  and  then, 
further  on,  desire  a  beautiful  garment;  and  then  a 
horse,  and  then  a  wife ;  and  then  richea,  not  great, 
^then  great,  and  then  very  great.    And  this  happens 
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CANTO  Vli  because  Id  none  of  these  things  doesi  H  find  that 
which  it  goes  in  search  of,  and  it  thinlcs  to  find  it 
further  on."  Now,  in  this  search  the  covetous  »oul 
has  stopped  short  nt  richer  a^  its  Highest  Good; 
but  being  created  to  find  its  Highest  Good  in  Ood 
alone,  is  tormented  by  an  eternal  restlessness. 
I  of  There  la  in  the  punishment  of  the  Covetous 

'   second  element  which  is  very  curious  and  intorest^ 
ing:  they  have  grown  unrecognizable.    As  he  viey 
the  vast  crowd,  Dante  thinks  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Inferno,  he  ought  to  know  some  of  thorn,  bt 
Virgil  says: 

*  Vain  thonf{ht4  thou  gitiborMt : 
Hie  andlseeming  lifi-,  wlii<!h  made  thetu  Kordid, 
Now  makes  tbeni  unto  oil  iliscerumeDt  dar):.'' 

The  meaning  may  be  that  the  pursuit  of  moQ' 
leaves  a  man  without  name  or  fame  on  earth :  it  is  a 
mean  and  sordid  life  whiuh  has  no  claim  upon  mon'ti 
memories.  Out  I  incline  to  think  llint  Danto'B 
thought  goes  deeper,  and  refers  to  the  elTuct  of  the 
love  of  money  on  the  man  himself.  Is  not  the  idea 
this,  that  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  money  baa  some 
peculiar  power  of  blotting  out  a  man's  individunlity, 
and  making  him  one  of  a  vast  indistinguishable 
crowd,  all  stamped  with  the  same  base  image  and 
superscription?  And  probably  Uante  is  right. 
change  the  Ggure  slightly,  as  coius  by  const* 
circulation  lose  the  sharp  image  and  superscript! 
with  which  they  left  the  mint,  oo  this  sin,  througb 
long  years  of  commerce  with  the  world,  wears  away 
the  individual  stamp  of  the  soul.    Dante  seems  to 

'  Coni\  It.  12.     Coiup.  111.  IK.  >  Ityf.  vlLSTM. 
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have  been  gretilly  tmpi-eiMod  with  this  id«a.  After-  OAKTO 
wards,  whon  bo  rwaches  the  Uuurere  in  Circle  vn.,  he 
says, '  Not  one  of  them  I  knew ';'  he  rect^ni/^  them 
only  by  the  coats  of  arms  painted  on  their  money- 
baga.  lu  fine,  excessive  love  of  money  destroys 
indi%'iduality — that  special  differcuco  of  man  from 
man  which  makes  recognition  possible.  The  sordid 
herd  of  money-makers  grow  a-t  like  as  penny  to 
penny;  or  rather,  the  original  and  indiTidual  Htamp 
ia  worn  away,  like  coins  too  long  in  circulation  in  th« 
markets  of  thu  world. 

Finally,  Daute  tells  us  that  at  tbeKesurrection  the  Their  Rem 
bodied  of  these  sinners  will  bear  the  marks  of  their  tne  -uoBod 
earthly  life ; 


1 


'Th«ee  from  the  sepolohre  »1mII  riM  agtdo 
With  th«  fist  cloaed,  and  tti««e  with  hAir  shorn  off.'* 

Obviously  the  closed  fist  is  the  sign  of  the  Misers, 
and  the  shorn  hair  of  the  Frodignl.t,  though  the  latt«r 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  Voruou  thinks  thu  idea 
is  that '  ho  who  throws  his  life  away,  and  does  not 
ose  it  either  for  his  wants  or  his  good  name,  is  like 
one  ohorn  of  his  hair,  which  is  givun  as  a  natural 
adornment ';"  but  this  scorns  forced.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  Dante  wishes  to  mark  the 
extreme  to  which  the  prodigal  temper  will  go: 
tbflflo  spendthrifts  had  not  only  squandered  all  their 
property,  but  had,  so  to  speak,  sold  their  very  hair 
to  gratify  their  passion  for  giving.    There  is,  indeed, 


lUt'uut 
'tnuM 
■hocn.' 


*  In/.  vll.M,n.  Tbc!tainenl«r«nc«toaJMrn  tnwaeioccan  toPurff. 
XXU.*A. 

*  Jtradfiv*  <m  'A<  tnfemo,  \.  US  n. 
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CANTO  VII  an  Italian  proT«rb  which  HpeakB  of  u  prodigal  ea  on* 
who  'squanders  eveo  to  bis  hair.'  The  point  of 
interest,  however,  iii  Dante's  conviction  that  our  very 
bodies  in  the  world  to  come  will  bear  the  brandi  of 
the  master-passion  we  have  served  here.  The  '  closed 
flst'and  the'Hhorn  hair' represent  to  his  mind  the 
natural  and  inevitable  correspondence  of  the  '  itpiri- 
tual  body '  to  the  spiritual  state,  the  character  which 
the  earthly  life  has  wrought  within  the  soul. 

Pmuw  mnd  The  reatlesa  doom  of  these  shades  suggesta  a  dis- 
course on  fortune  and  her  Wheel,  a  subject  wbicb 
seums  to  have  hod  a,  peculiar  fascination  for  modiatTsl 
minds.^  As  thej  watch  the  ceaseless  tides  of  hoard- 
ing and  spending  meet  and  break  like  billows  on 
Charybdis,  Virgil  says  to  Dante : 

'  Now  canst  Uiou.  Sod,  behold  th«  translaot  f&roe 
Of  thv  good*  tha.t  arc  conuiiittcd  unto  Fortune, 
I<br  which  th«  bumMi  rsce  p*ch  other  buff«t.' 

Whereupon  Dante  putti  to  him  the  question : 

*  Wh*t  ia  thU  Fortuoe  wbicb  tbou  hint««t  of. 
That  tiAS  thfl  world's  goods  so  within  itooluLcbesr' 

Tbe  word  '  clutches '  indicates  clearly  enough  Dant«'s 
own  view.  To  lum  Fortune  was  a  kind  of  wild  beast, 
a  cruel,  arbitrary  force  like  the  heathen  Fate,  to 
whose  claws  man  lies  helpless.  There  vr&B,  in  truth, 
in  bis  own  fortunos  and  misfortunes  much  to  justify 
such  a  belief ;  and  there  was  certainly  a  time  when 
he  regarded  the  distribution  of  this  world's  goods  as 
based  upon  no  principle  of  justice.  In  the  Conri'fo 
ho  writ«B  of  richee :  '  I  say  that  their  imperfeciic 

)  In/,  rti.  61-eeL 
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be  obeerTed  firstly  in  the  indiscrimiDat«QC«ii  of  CANTO  Vn 
their  ooinui^,  in  which  no  distributive  justice  shines 
forth,  but  perfect  intiiuity  almost  always.'  Be  pro- 
c«od«  to  prove  that  whether  richer  come  by  chance, 
aa  in  the  diACOTery  of  hidden  troBsures,  or  by  succes* 
aion  or  will,  or  by  work,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful, 
they  oome  oftener  tu  the  wicked  man  than  to  the 
good.'  In  short,  Dantu  was  assailed  when  he  wrote 
the  Ccmvito  by  that  doubt  which  finds  its  highest 
■spression  in  the  Book  of  Job — doubt  of  the  justice 
of  God,  in  face  of  the  sufferings  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  tho  wicked.  In  the  passage  before  us 
be  ttvmils  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  retracting 
hts  sftrlter  opinion,  for  which  Virgil  gives  him  a 
•barp  rebuke : 

*0  cmatiuvs  imbecil*. 

How  gr«st  ia  that  ignonncu  wUicb  lukkes  you  ■iumUe  I 

How  wUl  I  tiAvi!  Iboe  loam  my  judgmeDl  of  h«r.' 

And  his  judcmont— the  judirment  of  Reason— is  this. 'Fartww'u 
Fortune,  so  far  from  being  some  wild  beojit  of  Chance 
or  Fate,  ia  '  a  general  ministrosa  and  guide '  appointed  | 
bf  God  over  all  aarthly  things,  Aa  He  set  tho  various 
orders  of  angels  over  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  end 
that  the  light  may  be  equally  distributed,  and  '  every 
part  to  every  part  may  shine,'*  so  he  set  Fortune 
orer'the  worldly  splendours '  for  the  same  purpose 
of  impartial  distribution : 

'  Tbat  «ho  might  chkoga  boUtOM  the  anpty  goods 
Amn  peopla  to  people.  «ik1  tram  one  blood  to  aaother, 
Bsr«(id  tb«  rwlslMfe  tt  all  bnmsa  wbdoDL 


i«.  tl. 


*  fflarlkaAn||al)eIIi«tmrch[MUidUi«[mlktkMUtb«NIiwIlMrMW, 
—  '• "  .  bk.  U^  putlnlkrly  clop.  *L,mi1  /^or.  zxtUI. 
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CANTO  VI]  Tbereforti  odd  people  ruteit  nod  another  languiitlMik 

Id  punuuice  of  Lh«  itecre«  of  her. 
Which  hidden  Is,  a^  iu  the  grass  the  •erprnt.' 

Aa  A  god  she  rules  her  kiugdom,  iniKrutttble  to 
humaa  wisdom,  incessant  and  swift  in  her  cbangM. 
CufiKtd  by  those  who  ought  to  praise  her,  she  heeds 
it  not,  but  turns  her  r;pherc  and  with  hlisu  fulflU  her 
appointed  task.  This  is  uu  obvious  p«r«unifIrAtJoii 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  Providooc« ;  indeed,  in  tho 
De  Monarchia,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Fortune  is 
better  and  more  rightly  called  the  Providence  of 
Uod.'  What  men  call  Furtuue  i»  neither  a  blind 
Chance  nor  an  iron  Fate.  Tho  tides  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  ebb  and  flow  at  the  bidding  of  Ono 
'  whose  wisdom  transcend;*  all,'  and  every  fluctuation 
of  Fortune  works  out  somu  bliiisCuI  end.  It  i»  the 
concluiiion  reached  by  Boethius  in  bis  Consoiation 
of  Philoaophy,  which  it  is  evident  was  much  in  Dante's 
mind  when  writing  this  passage.  After  a  long  dis- 
cu^iou,  Boethius  arguu»  that  'all  fortune  is  good,' 
and  '  for  this  reason  a  wise  man  should  never  com- 
plain, whenever  he  is  brought  into  any  strife  of 
fortune ;  just  as  a  brave  man  cannot  properly  bo 
disgusted  whenever  the  noise  of  Imttle  i;*  beard, 
since  for  both  of  them  their  very  difficulty  is  tfaeir 
opportunity, — for  the  brave  man  of  increasing  his 
glory,  for  the  wise  man  of  confirming  and  strengtli- 
eniug  his  wisdom.  ...  It  rests  in  your  own  Iiands 
what  shall  be  tho  nature  of  the  fortune  which  you 
choose  to  form  for  yourself.  For  all  fortune  which 
seems  difficult,  either  exercises  virtue,  or  corrects  or 
'  Dt  Man,  U.  IQ. 
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punishes  vice.  .  .  .  When  the  earth  is  overcome,  the  CANTO  Til 
•tars  are  yours."'    It  is  worth  while  noting  that 
Dante's  '  first  friend,'  Guido  Cavalcanti,  has  a  SongovUit 
of  Fortune  so  like  the  passage  before  us  that,  as-Knfof 
Longfellow  says,  'one   might   infer  that  the  two'"'*™*'' 
friends  had  discussed  the  matter  in  conversation, 
and  afterwards  that    each  had  written  out  their 
common  thought.'    It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire, 
but  the  Terse  may  be  given  in  which  the  poet  rebukes 
the   complaints   against    Fortune  to  which  Dante 
refers: 

'  Te  nuke  great  marrel  and  ostoaisbment 
What  time  y«  Me  the  alugn^rd  lifted  up 

And  the  just  man  to  drop, 
And  fe  complain  on  God  and  on  my  sway. 
O  faamankind,  ye  eln  In  your  complaint : 

For  He,  that  Lord  who  made  the  world  to  live. 

Lets  me  not  take  or  give 
By  mine  own  act,  but  as  He  wills  I  may. 
Yet  is  the  mind  of  man  so  castaway, 
That  Et  dLKems  not  the  supreme  behest. 

Alasl  ye  wretchedest, 
And  chide  ye  at  God  also?    Shall  not  He 
Judge  between  good  and  evil  righteously  ?'* 


>  D€  ComMtatiou,  bk.  Iv. 

*  RoMetU's  Translation  In  DatUe  and  \U  CirtU,  IflB-lTI. 
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CIBCLB  v.— STTX :  THE  WBATHFUL  AND  THH  SULLKS 

Wb  have  seen  IneoDtinence  in  two  forms — noo- 
control  of  body  and  of  goods ;  we  now  go  deeper 
into  buman  nature  and  reach  the  more  sptrittul 
form  of  non-control  of  temper.  The  very  hour  bints 
that  we  are  approaching  a  darker  evil:  the  Btan 
are  sinking — it  is  past  midnight.  Further,  the  whole 
scenery  changes,  to  indicate  that  we  have  come 
to  another  order  of  sin.  Down  to  this  point  the 
pilgrims  were  moving  on  a  seriefl  of  terraces,  ranged 
one  beneath  the  other,  like  the  tiers  of  an  ampbi- 
tbeatre.  Now  they  reach  the  second  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  lost  world.  On  the  inner  edge  of  th« 
Circle  of  Avarice,  they  come  upon  a  fountain  of 
dark  and  boiling  waters,  which  pour  down  a  channel 
which  they  havo  wrought  for  themselves,  and  spread 
out  into  the  great  Marsh  of  Styx.  In  (he  centre  of 
this  Stygian  fen  rise  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
City  of  Dis,  to  which  it  forms  a  vaat  moat.  In  th^^ 
Marsh  are  punished  two  forms  of  sinful  Anger :  bd^| 
passionate  anger,  quick  to  lift  the  band ;  and  sulky,  * 
sullen,  melancholy  resentment.  The  former,  ne  the 
lighter  sin,  is  punished  on  the  surface  of  the  fen ; 
latter,  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom. 

US 
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The  Marsh  of  Styx  is  an  obvious  symbol  of  the  sin 
if  this  Circle.    Dante  tells  us  that  the  boiling  spring 

hich  formed  it  was  in  colour  '  darker  far  than 
perse,'  and  eUewhere  he  iiayfl  "perse  is  a  colour  com- 
poMd  of  purple  and  black,  but  the  black  predomi- 
nates.*^ Wo  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  seeing  in 
the  boiling  spring  the  boiling  of  angry  paseions; 
and  in  the  black  wateni  the  way  in  which  those 
passions  darken  and  defile  the  pure  stream  of  life. 
Id  the  Purgatcrio  wo  find  Anger  punished  by  a  fog 
which  bites  and  blinds  the  eyes,  symbolic  of  the 
way  in  which  angry  pasHioDs  cloud  and  distort  the 
reason.*  Here  too  there  is  a  fog  which  rises  as  an 
exhalation  from  the  fen ;  but  also  there  is  Inflicted 
a  more  terrible  blindness,  represented  by  the  mire 
into  which  the  souls  are  plunged. 

As  we  saw,  the  quick  paHsionate  form  of  Anger  is 
punished  on  the  surface  of  the  Marsh.  Prom  'the 
grey  malignant  shores'  the  travellers  see  the  souIb 
of  the  Wrathful  smiting  each  other  with  hands  and 
head,  breast  and  foot,  and  oven  tearing  one  another 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth.  Their  punishment  is 
threefold.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  obviously 
abuntloned  to  their  own  passions  :  on  earth  for  a 
lifetime  they  gave  them  free  rein,  and  now  they 
are  completely  beyond  their  control  and  rage  on 
in  intensified  fury.  In  the  second  place,  the  mire 
blindn  them.  '  The  anger  of  zeal,'  says  Gregory, 
'tronblea  the  eye  of  reason,  but  the  anger  of  vice 
quite  blinds  it.'  And  finally,  the  mire  defiles  a«  well 
OS  blinds.  Dante  calls  the  souls  hero  *a  muddy 
>  C<mv.  It.  DU.  *  Atf^  xt.  lU-xvi.  1& 
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people,'  and  says  that  they  '  gorge  the  mud.*  He  it 
probably  thinkiug  of  the  foul  language  with  whieli 
the  passion  of  anger  Blla  the  mouth.  Aquinas  sayt 
'the  daughters  of  Anger'  are  six:  'brawling.  sircU- 
ing  of  spirit,  contumely,  clamour,  indignation,  and 
blasphemy';  indeed  he  goes  further,  declaring  that 
'irascibility  is  the  gate  of  all  vicea:  wh^n  that  it 
shut,  rent  will  be  given  to  the  virtues  within;  when 
that  is  open,  the  spirit  will  sally  forth  to  the  com- 
mission of  all  crime." 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the  very  act  of  condemning 
this  sin,  the  poet  himself  seems  to  give  way  to  it 
He  narratofi  the  following  ouriouEi  incident.'     We 
saw  that  the  River  Styx  when  it  falls  from  tlw 
Circle  above  broadens  out  into  a  miry  lagoon,  aaj 
that  this  lagoon  must  bo  crossed  in  order  to  reach 
the  City  of  Di9,  which  it  surrounds  as  a  moat.  Skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  the  foul  fen,  the  travollorH  come  to> 
tower  from  the  top  of  which  glow  two  ftame9~a 
signal,  as  they  afterwards  learn,  to  the  Ferryman  ot 
the  Marsh,  that  two  houU  await  passiage.    Faracros* 
the  lugoon  it  is  answered  by  a  single  flame;  and 
almost  immcdijitvly  tlirongh  the  fog  of  the  moraa 
a  very  little  boat  with  one  pilot  shoota  towardt 
tliem,  like  arrow  from  the  bow.    The  Ferryman  is 
Phlegyas,  a  figure  taken  from   Greek  mythology, 
which  makes   him  the  father  nf  Ixion  and  grand- 
father of  the  Centaum,  the  symbols  of  Violence  in 
the  Seventh  Circle.    The  story  is  that,  enragad  at 
Apollo  for  the  ruin  of   bis  daughter  Coronis.  bo 
burnt  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  was 

■  Awnma.  U-ll.  4.  elrilL  ft. «.  7.  *  Inf.  «flL  l-ac 
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thereupon  alain  and  consigned  to  Hadoe.  Bis  name 
mBons  tho  I''^ory  Ouu,  and  he  is  plainly  a  Bymbol  of 
Wrath,  fit  pilot  of  the  Marsh  of  Wrath.  Probably,  — 
too.  Dante  meant  him  to  act  aa  Guardian  of  the 
approach  to  tho  City  of  Din.  Virgil,  in  the  JBneid, 
says  ^neas  heard  him  in  Hados  warning  tho  shades 
with  u  loud  voice  to  'Ivern  justice  and  not  to  con- 
temn the  godn';'  and  as  injustice  and  contempt  of 
God  are  the  sins  punished  in  the  City  of  Dis,  Phlegya« 
appropriately  set  bere  to  guard  the  opproach  to 
His  firot  word  us  he  draws  noar  in  his  boat  is 
le  of  angry  disappointment :  'Now  art  thou  arrived, 
all  soul? '—soul,  not  souls.  The  double  signal-flame 
id  led  him  to  expect  two,  and  his  first  gltmce  seems 
'  have  informed  him  that  one  was  still  alive.  Wlien 
Virgil  tells  him  that  neither  of  them  is  doomed  to 
remain  in  bis  power,  his  anger  is  changed  into  a 
volieo  fury,  us  of  one  who  has  been  made  the  victim 
of  some  great  deroptiou. 

As  they  are  being  ferried  over  '  the  dead  pond,'  nuppo 
Bnddenly  a  spirit  all  bemired  rises  in  front  of  them,    * 
bemanding — 'Who  art  thou  that  comest  ere  the 
Doar  'f '    Dante  in  turn  demands  who  he  is  who  has    ' 
become  so  fool,  and  recoivos  the  ovasive  answer. 
'  Thou  soost  I  am  one  who  weeps.'     His  effort  to 
ftoDoool  his  identity  is  vain:  through  all  the  defile- 
ment of    the    mud    tho   jjout   recognizes   bim  and 
orders  him  away  with  indignation.      Bo  far  from  Duu'eAagw, 
obeying,  the  lost  soul  in  a  frenzy  of  anger  att«mpte 
<  climb  into  the  boat  to  drag  Dante  out,  and  is  only 
evented  by  Virgil,  who  flings  bim  off  contemptu- 
■  ^>i.  ri.  AVi-esa. 
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CANTOS    ougly :    'AwAy  thoro  with  the  other  dogat' 
viil.  e4     then,  clasping  his  armti   round   Dante'ti  nock  ai 
kissing  bis  face,  he  exolaima : 

'  Dlsdoiofol  soiil, 
BIciwmI  be  she  that  boro  thco  I  * — 

the  one  reference  in  the  whole  poem  to  either  of  hif 
parents.  Whereupon  Dante  goes  still  further  in  his 
disdaiufulnotts,  doclnring  it  would  pIoaBC  him  mucb 
to  8oe  this  arrogant  soul  '  soueod'  in  the  '  broth '  i 
the  lake.    Soon  he  had  his  wish  : 

A  llttJp  aft«r  ttuit  I  saw  sucb  havoc 

Miuln  nf  him  by  thi'  n)ii<tily  proplci, 

TbiU-  still  I  prniKi)  nnil  Ibiink  niy  Goil  far  iL 

They  All  were  HhwithiK— ■  At  Filippo  Arg«ntil' 

And  that  exasperaU^  spirit  F]otwtin« 

T)irD«<]  round  upon  himNrU  wiUi  his  awn  t««tli. 

We  left  liim  ther«,  bih)  mure  of  bim  I  tell  not. 

Our  first  impression  is  undoubtedly  that  this  oot- 
burst    of    anger    and    gloating    over    the    wretch'l 
sufferings  18  scarcely  worthy  of  tlie  poot:  it  cer 
tainly  looks  as  if  ho  was  becoming  infected  with 
the  infernal  temper  of  tbo  Marsh.      It  is  obvious. 
however,  that  Dante  himai^lf  has  no  consciousnen 
whatever  of  any  sucli  deterioration.     On  the  cod- 
trary.  his  evidout  aim  is  to  set  in  strong  contraat 
noble  anger  and  ignoble,  to  show  that  there  are 
occasions  when  it  ik  possible  to  '  he  angry  und  sin 
not.*     Aristotle  had  taught  him  that  'people  look 
foolish  if  they  do  not  grow  angry  on  the  right  oeoa- 
Bions  or  in  the  right  way.''    This  he  regarded  as  one 
of  these  occasions;  and  therefore  it  is  that  VirgiL 
■  J»JUa>,  Iv.ill. 
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Iwbo  ID  Konson  porsouifiod,  broakM  out  into  praiae. 
Dot  oaly  of  his  angor,  but  of  it«  disdainfulnees. 
This  Filippo  Argenti  watt  a  member  of  the  noble 
Florentine  family  of  tbe  Adiiiinri,  and  it  bas  boen 
»\igge»t4id  that  this  is  the  oxplaoation  of  Dante'a 
bittumesa  towarda  him.  The  Adimari  were  among 
his  most  iraplacahle  enemieci  in  Florence;  indeed, 
^it  ia  said  that  one  member  uf  the  family,  Boccaccio 
^by  namo,  gained  poaftossion  of  Dante's  property  on 
hiB  exilo,  and  thoreforo  opposed  his  recall.  It  is  bat 
natural  that  thiH  should  add  a  touch  of  bitt'OmeitR  to 

kbis  judgment  of  Filippo,  uevertbele«.s  there  is  no 
reiason  to  suppose  that  it  created  that  judgment.  It 
is  far  too  common  an  idea  that  Dauto  used  tbe 
ln/emo  vindictively  as  a  convenient  way  of  taking 
vengeance  on  his  pei-sonal  enemies.  In  the  present 
caae,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Adimari  were 
his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  tho  bitterest  contempt 
for  them.  In  the  ParadUtt,  for  example,  he  calls 
^tbem 

^H  *  Tlie  liuolenl  ran-,  llml-  plays  Utc  dragon 

^H  Af t«r  witcco  fl«etb,  aatl  to  whoeo  showelJi  tooth — 

^M  Or  pat«o~i0  ROiitlv  iw  o,  LtmK' ' 

P^ut  wo  should  romomber  that  Dante  wrote  these 
words  very  shortly  after  he  had  been  solemnly 
Wftrned  of  the  danger  of  pronouncing  rash  moral 
judgmenttf  upon  his  fctlo%v-inen,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  he  duliburatoly  despised  tbe 
warning  the  next  moment.'  This  Filippo,  according 
to  the  old  commentators,  was  a  man  of  overbearing 
and  violent  temper,  distlainful  of  hia  follows,  pro- 

"  tat.  X*l.  115-117.  '  Air.  Kill.  latUli 
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voked  by  a  straw  into  fits  of  fury,  and  bo  pune- 
proad  that  be  gained  bta  nickname  of  Argenti  bjr 
bavins  ^'■''  bonte  shod  with  silver.  Dimto's  obnoiu 
intention  18  to  make  us  understand  tbat  th«re  b  a 
rigbt«oua  anger  which  rejoices  to  see  a  man  like  thii 
repaid  in  kind — anger  with  anger,  soora  with  xconi. 
violence  with  violence.  Virgil  amarcs  bim  tbat  Utii 
recoil  of  their  own  arrogance  upon  tbomselTes  will 
be  the  doom  of  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth: 

■  How  man^  hold  thoins«l*i>«  up  time  great  kinga, 
VTbo  hc-vo  hIibI)  Up  lik<^  nn-tiie  iD  mire, 
Ltwviug  huiriblu  diNpriuveN  of  UmidwItqs bahitML* 

To  pity  auch  high-handed  8hinerft  would  bo  irrational: 
indiguutiou  i»  tbe  only  emotion  in  harmony  with 
right  reason,  and  Dant«  had  learned  from  Aquinu 
tbat  tbe  man  incapable  of  righteoaa  anger  is  far 
from  guiltlexs:  'If  one  is  angry  according  to  rigiit 
reason,  then  to  gut  angry  is  praiseworthy.  .  .  .  Tli* 
absence  of  the  passion  of  anger  !»  as  much  a  rice  as 
is  the  failure  of  tbe  movement  of  tbe  will  to  puniib 
according  to  tbe  judgment  of  reason.    He  who  b 
totally  devoid  or  angor  when  ho  ought  to  he  angry, 
imitates  God  indeed  tn  respect  of  tbe  abssnc*  of 
passion,  bat  not  in  respect  of  this,  tbat  God  puniaboB 
on  principle.''    Down  to  this  Cirulo  Virgil  bos  per- 
mitted pity  as  a  legitimate  and  reaBonable  fo«ling: 
but  from  this  point  onward  he  aternly  rebukes  it. 
We  have  now  reached  a  depth  and  hoinousnosa  of 
sin  for  which  the  only  rational  thing  is   a    holy 
indignation,  ur  at  least  a  stem  acquiescence  in  tbe 

>  ifumna,  li.-iL  h-  cIviU.  k.  1,  S. 
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rightoouii  Judgmeuta  of  Ood.    Dante  hnd  little  of     CANTOfll 
the  ilnbby  moderti  aonti mentality  which  regards  all     vitl.  u 
einnerit  ntt  moru  %'ictints  to  be  pitiod.  ^~' 

Wliun  wo  turn  to  the  second  class  of  sinners  n>e  sm, 
punished  in  this  Circle,  we  find  considerable  contro-^^^ 
rersy  as  to  what  preoinely  they  are.  As  the  pilgrima 
skirt  the  margin  of  tbo  Manth,  Virgil  points  out  to 
Dant<i  the  bubbles  which  rise  uvurywbero  ou  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  informs  him  that  they  are 
made  by  a  doleful  'hymn 'which  aouU  6xed  in  the 
lire  below  gurgle  in  their  thruutii: 

'  Fixed  in  Ihi-  Hltnn^  Ihrjr  my :  "  Snd  were  wo 
In  the  ene«t  uir  which  hy  t.hp  nun  U  gladtlcnctl, 
B«ulDg  wllltin  cHinH-tt-ca  Utc  Hlulhfu)  jimuk« : 
Now arv  M-e  sod  in  the  btuck  wire.'"' 

}me  commentators,  on  the  strength  of  the  words 

*  slothful  smoke '  {accidtoao  futmno),  regard  the  aiu  as 
that  of  Sloth  (Accidia),  identifying  it  with  that 
punished  on  the  Fourth  Cornice  of  I'urgatory. 
Others,  laying  the  emphasis  on  the  sadness  of  these 
Binnor«,  take  their  sin  to  bu,  an  Dr.  Moore  lutyo,  'a 
type  or  upocies  of  anger,  viz.,  sullen,  suppressed,  or 
sulky  anger;  a  gloomy,  resentful,  discontentf^d  dis- 
position, refusing  to  rejoice  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  other  occasions  of  happiness  and  contentment 
in  this  upper  world.'  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  I  have  no 
doubt  rightly,  that  Dante  bad  in  mind  Aristotle's 
distinction  between  sullonuoss  and  other  foi^na  of 
anger  of  a  more  explosive  kind.'  It  is  an  anger  into 
which  enter  both  sloth  and  sadness,  as  Dante  plainly 
indicates.  Id  this,  indeed,  he  is  simply  following 
<  tn/.  vii.  117-UH.  '  atuditt  it  IMinU,  .-Kjoand  »«rlcii.  176. 
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Aquituu:  'Sloth,'  he  aayn,  'is  a  beavmesa  aud  sad- 
□tiiu),  that  so  weighs  down  the  houI  that  it  has  no 
mind  to  do  anything.  It  curries  with  it  a  dis^iutt  of 
work.  It  is  a  torpor  of  tho  mind  uoglocting  toiMt 
about  good.  Such  Hadness  is  always  evil.'  He  adds 
that  Sloth  is  a  mortal  sin  ttecautte  it  is  contrary  to 
charity :  '  for  tho  proper  effect  of  charity  in  joy  in 
God :  while  sloth  is  a  sadnoHS  at  spiritual  good,  ina»- 
moch  aa  it  is  divine  good.''  As  tho  word  acctdia 
'  means,  it  i»  the  feeling  of  don't  care :  a  sullen,  laxy, 
angry  discontentment  which  can  take  an  interest  in 
nothing,  not  evcu  in  tho  shining  of  tbo  sun.  And 
when  wo  remember  whoru  this  sin  was  most  preva- 
lent in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  will  not  think  it  an 
accident  that  Dante  calls  the  words  these  sinners 
gurgle  in  their  throats  a  '  hymn.'  An  old  comnien- 
tator  remarks  shrewdly  that  priests,  whoso  duty  it 
was  U>  chant  hymns  in  church,  were  so  lazy  that  thej 
would  not  even  stand  to  sing  praises  to  Ood,  and 
that  they  do  not  pronounce  the  words  artlvulatoly. 
but,  as  Danto  says,  gurgle  them  in  their  throats. 
Bishop  Martensen  says  this  weariness  of  life,  called 
acediu  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  'a  state  of  siiul  that 
often  occurred  in  monasteries,  that  is,  in  such  aa 
gave  thomsolves  to  a  one-sidedly  contemplative  life, 
without  having  the  power  or  the  calling  for  it,  and 
who  were  QUed  with  a  disgust  of  all  things,  even  of 
existence,  while  even  the  highest  religious  thoughts 
became  empty  and  mcaningloss  to  them.'*  Lecky, 
in  his  History  of  European  MoraU,  affirms  that  *  most 

■  Summa,  li-ii.  <).  xxzv,  *.  1, 3. 
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^■of  the  recorded  instsnren  of  mediiRval  niiicido»  in 
Catholicism  were  by  monks,'  and  traces  them  to  this 
aoedia,  '  n  mcldiicitoly  tending  to  desporation.*  It  is 
by  no  moanu  unlikely  that  this  !»  wlmt  Dante  hinta 
at  in  the  word  'hymn':  it  ia  the  somewhat  sullen, 
morose,  and  melancholy  lack  of  interest  iu  anything, 
to  which  men  are  speoinlly  liable  who  embrace  the 
religious  lifu,  without  having  any  true  vocation 
for  it.' 

■     The  punishment  which  Dante  aatigns  to  this  sin  ia  runiaiui«nt : 
^by  no  niean.t  so  arbitrary  or  fantasUc  as  it  may  at  Miioofstyx. 
first  gluncu  look.     On  oarth  they  darkened  for  thom- 
selvoi  the  swoet  air  made  gladsome  by  the  sun,  with 
*  the  slothful  amoke '  of  their  sad  and  sullen  temper ; 
and  now  the  'nmoke'  has  intensified  into  black  mire, 

(in  which  they  are  otnbuddud  throughout  eternity. 
In  other  worda,  a  lifelong  habit  of  morose  and 
melancholy  refusal  to  see  the  aunahine  which  exists 
even  in  the  darkest  lot,  may  well  become  at  last  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  temper  of  the  soul.  It  reminds 
US  of  worda  from  the  VVuuiom  of  Solomim,  which 
perhaps  were  in  Dante's  mind :  *  For  the  whole 
world  shinod  with  clear  light,  and  none  were  hin- 
dered in  their  labour:  over  thorn  only  was  spread 
an  heavy  night,  an  image  of  that  darkness  which 
should  afterward  receive  them:  but  yet  were  they 
nnto  thomsolvos  more  grievous  than  the  darkness.'^ 
^Wo  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Dante  had  a  personal 
^fentereat    in  thus  vividly  realizing  to  himself  tbo 

H     >  Alhttii  HiitUirlii  hlsLUeotSt.  UrunoMj-o:  'Gulctr or  MulCwUdi  ,, 
B^tfiTBra  attond*  vlrtxi*}  In  pMrttcuUrly  atxxaauf  in  alt  who  luc  called 
to  •  lUc  of  portMt  Mlltuda,  In  vhlrb  nothing  b  more  pemloloun  tbsn 

■  Chap.  xvU.  aa,  2L 
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doom  of  such  souIb,  when  wo  romomb«r  that  his  own 
oiroutnBtances  niunt  have  been  a  coustant  tempta- 
tion to  him  to  give  way  to  thiH  Had  and  sulleti  spirit. 
Exiled  from  his  native  city,  uccusod  of  a  disgraceful 
crimo,  learning  by  lung  and  bittvr  oxp«rienco 

'  tlov  mTour«U)  of  bmII 
'ni«  bretul  of  otbe».  and  bow  hard  a  rowl 
TbeKoiD|;dowu»uil  upMWther'ssULlra,*' 

Dante  yet  aeems  to  have  kept  within  bin  breast  s 
heart  open  to  the  sunshine.  'Can  I  not  everywhere 
behold  the  mirrorH  of  the  eun  and  of  the  stars?'* 
ho  aska  in  his  letter  of  indignant  refunal  to  return  to 
Florence  on  conditiona  which  were  an  insult  to  an 
innocent  man.  In  the  Convtto,  he  eeta  it  down  as  one 
of  the  marks  of  noble  Ago  thnt  it  look.**  back  with 
Joy  upon  an  nctivo  and  wull-Hpunt  life:  'And  the 
noble  Boul  blesses  also  at  this  age  the  timea  past, 
and  well  may  she  bless  them ;  becauf«e,  revolving 
them  in  memory,  sho  remembers  her  upright  works, 
without  which  she  could  not  come  to  the  port  to 
which  abe  drawn  near,  with  so  great  riches  nor  with 
80  great  gain.  And  she  does  as  the  good  merohoot, 
who,  when  ho  comes  near  to  his  port,  oxaminoB  his 
cargo,  and  says,  If  I  bad  not  passed  through  such 
a  road,  I  should  not  have  thin  treasure,  and  1  should 
not  have  that  wherewith  I  shall  rejoice  in  my  cit 
to  which  I  am  approaching ;  and  therefore  he  b)eM4 
the  Journey  which  be  has  made.'* 


>  Par,STl\.SMO. 


*  £>(f.U.i. 
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omCLB  VI.—THK  CITY  OP  DI8 :  IIKBKTICS 


W. 


1.  The  Nm-rative 

Wb  ootno  HOW  to  one  of  the  moBt  difficult  parts     cantos 

of  the  whole  poem. — so  difficult,  indeed,  that  Dante         J 

iiitemipts  the  narrative  to  warn  the  render  that  it'^"*!?*°f* 
uvud«  n  sound  intellect  to  discern  the  doctrine  con- 
oealad  'bonoath  the  veil  of  the  myBteriouH  versos.' 

t  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  have  the  narrative 
eloorly  liefore  our  n)ind.s  before  we  attempt  the 
i  utorp  rotation. 

When  they  have  rid  Ihcmselvesof  Filippo  Argonti.n*  mxyot 
there  Hmites  on  Dante'e  ear  a  lamentation  which 
cauHCH  biui  to  peer  eagerly  across  the  Stygian  Ken, 
to  diucovur  whuuco  it  came.     Virgil  informs  him 
that  tbey  ai'e  drawing  near  to  the  City  of  Dis,  with 

(■  *  sio'laden  citix«D8.'  Already  Dante  Nees  ita 
ues  glowing  red-hot  in  the  valley  below :  the 
word  'mottques'  being  chosen  probably  to  indicate 
that  it  wan  a  city  of  infidelB.  When  they  coma 
Dearer,  tbey  find  that  it  i»  defouded  by  deep  moats 
and  walla  of  iron:  the  description  being  obviously 
taken  from  that  of  Tartarus  in  Book  vi.  of  the  j-IHneid.  ;_ 
After  a  long  circuit,  their  Ferryman  lands  tham  at 
the  galea ;  but  their  entrance  is  fiercely  opposed  by 
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J "'     out  of  hoavon  rained  down.'     They  are  indii^ant 

l^.5f7*!fS**that    one  'without    death"   should    dare   to   travel 
through  the  kingdom  of  thn  dead.    At  a  sign  from 
Virgil  that  ho  desires  to  epcak  with  them  secretly. 
they    somewhat    modify    their    diadain,    declaring, 
however,  that   he   munt   remain   with  them,   white 
Dante  '  returns  atone  by  hix  nmd  way.'    On  heario, 
this,  the  poot  i«  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear, 
begs  his  guide  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  upper 
world.    Virgil,  after  consoling  him  with  a  pronuM 
to  see   him  .safely  through   the   pilgrimage,  leaves 
liim  for  the  moment  to  hold  parley  with  the  fientb 
at  the  gate;  and  during  his  absence  Dante  endures 
a  groat  conflict  of  doubt— the   Ves  and  the  zVfj, 
he  puts  it,  contending  in  his  head. 

The  parley,  however,  is  unsuccesiiful :  the  fien 
who  at  first  wishod   Virgil  to  remain  with    then, 
now  rush  back  into  the  city  and  close  the  gates  in 
hie  face.    Crestfallen,  with  downcast  eyes  and  sloi^j 
footsteps,  be  returmi  to  where  bis  companion  wai4|^| 
and  assures  him  tbnt  the  repulse  can  be  only  for  the' 
moment.    A  mossengor  from  Heaven  is  alreatly  on 
his  way  through  the  upper  Circles,  who  will  upon 
this  gate,  even  as  Christ  opened  the  outer  gate  of 
Qell,  whiob    ever    since    ba.<4    remained    without  a 
fastening.     While  Virgil   waits  for  this  heavenly 
messenger,  listening  and  pouring  thi-ougb  the  thick 
fog  of  the  Fen,  he  keeps  murmuring  broken  doubt- 
ful phrases,  to  which  Dante's  fears  impart  a  wone 
interpretation  than  is  meant.     To  ease  his  tnlod. 
he  asks  Virgil  if  any  of  the  souls  in  the  Limbo  of  th* 
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Firet  Circle  to  wlitch  ho  boloaged,  had  ever  pone-  c^NTOe 
troUtd  into 'this  bottom  of  tho  doleful  Hhell/as  he  ''''"•  ^^ 
calls  the  narrowing  conn  of  the  Inferno.  TI'ih  guide 
assures  him  that  he  bimxelf  had  been  over  tbo 
ground  before.  Shortly  aftor  his  death  ho  had  been 
aent  by  tho  Tho»»ialian  sorceress,  Ericbtho,  to  bring 
a  sou)  up  from  the  Circle  of  Judaa,  the  lowest  in 
Hell,  and  that,  having  made  tho  jouruuy  once,  Dante 
need  not  fear  that  bis  guidance  would  now  fail.  It 
in  not  known  to  what  ibis  refers  ;  perhaps,  as  some 
suggest,  it  is  only  a  kindly  fletion  iiivnnted  to  quiet 
Dante's  fears.  Much  more  probably  it  is  some  lost 
mediiuval  legend  of  Virgil,  whom  tradition  had  long 
iiiT«sti>d  witb  all  the  powers  of  wizardry. 

Danto  telLt  un  that  be  missed  whatever  else  Virgil  TtwTvww  of 
may  have  ttaid.  because  at  this  moment  a  dreadful 
vision  caught  his  eye.  On  the  red-flaming  sammit 
of  the  tower,  there  rose  tho  three  infernal  Furies — 
Megotra,  Alocto,  and  TiHiphone — women  in  form, 
blood-stained,  girt  with  hydras,  and  their  temples 
ootwiued  witb  serpents  for  tresses.  Tearing  and 
beating  their  broast^,  they  cry  : 


'Come,  MmIujm.  »o  we  will  chaugv  bim  into  sLone  I' 


■Mmm. 


^  a  moment  Virgil  turns  Dante  away,  blinding  hia 
eyen  with  bis  own  handu,  lost  he  should  be  tempted 
to  take  one  glance  at  the  dread  Gurgun's  head. 

As  he  stands  thus  blinded,  Dante  bears  across  tho  Ttw  UvMugn 
TVavos  of  the  Stygian   Lake  a  sound  of  terror,  as 
irhen  a  mighty  wind  smites  the  forest,  rending  tbe 
branches  and  scattering  tbe  wild  boosts  and  sbep- 
Removing  his  hand  from  his  eyes,  Virgil 
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bids  bim  look  out  aoro8s  tlie  Fou  to  tbo  point  wbere 
tbe  fog  is  thickest ;  and  there  bo  sous  One  wulki&g, 
like  Christ  upon  the  waves,  with  unwet  foot,  while 
boforo  bim  '  more  tbnn  a  thousand  ruined  eouls' 
fled  liko  frogM  before  tho  M«rp«ut.  Tbo  only  sign  of 
weariness  ho  ahowed  waa  that  with  bin  left  bund  b« 
waved  away  the  clinging  exhalations  of  tbe  Marsh. 
In  hiR  other  band  be  carried  a  ligbt  rod,  with  wbi 
imro^itsted  by  tbo  garrison,  bo  opouod  tbu  gate 
Dia.  Then,  having  rebuked  with  words  of  high  dis- 
dain the  insoientte  of  tbe  llendtK,  without  80  much  as 
a  glanc«  nt  oilhcr  Dauto  or  Virgil,  be  passed  wbonc« 
ho  came,  an  one  bont  oo  other  cares.  No  bint  b 
given  of  the  identity  of  this  mesxenger.  We  nuty 
dismisii  tbe  conjecture  that  ho  was;  Mercury  or 
/Knoav.  Siuco  hiM  orraud  is  to  suliduo  tbe  rel 
angele,  bo  is  much  more  likely  to  be  Michael,  ti 
archangel  who  contuorod  thorn  in  tho  gr«at 
in  Koavou.    All  that  Dante  says  is; 

Well  i  ixironived  odo  mmt  from  Tlmwn  wo*  he 

There  is  no  farther  opposition  to  their  entran 
When  tliey  pass  inside  the  walU,  not  one  cttt/^n 
visible.  It  is  a  city  of  tbo  dead,  and  tboir  sopulch 
make  the  plain  unovou.  Between  the  tombs,  flame* 
are  scattered  which  heat  them  like  iron  in  a  furnace. 
A  midnight  walk  through  tbe  HInck  Country-  of  the 
Midlands,  as  one  snys,  would  tn  part  reproduce 
scene.  Virgil  explains  that  tho  souls  within 
tombs,  whose  lameDtations  fill  the  air,  are  Ho 
archs  and  their  disciples  of  all  sect8 ;  that  like 
buried  with  tike ;  and  that  tbe  sopulcbres  are  hea 
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3re  or  loss  according  to  the  guilt.    Thou  turning 

the  right — one  of  the  few  times  in  Hell — they 

ce  their  way  between  the  tombo  and  the  high 

rails. 

This  'secret  path'  leads  thorn  through  that  part 

the  cemetery  where  are  buried  Epicurus  and  his 

irers,  'who  make  the  soul  die  with  the  body.' 

may  havo  singled  out  this  denial  of  immor- 

tity  as  the  fundamental  heresy,  striking,  as  it  does, 

the  natural  basts  of  religion.    In  the  Convito  he 

that,  'of  all  the  hentinlities,  that  \a  the  most 

ipid,  most  rile,  and  mwiit  dnninaijle,  which  belie%'es 

other  life  to  bo  after  this  life.''    He  affirms  em- 

latically  his  own  personal  certainty  of  immortality: 

believe,  afBrm,  and  am  4!ertain,  that  after  this  I 

lall  puna  to  another  better  life — there  where  that 

iorious   Lady  liveii,    of   whom    my  soul    was  en- 

loured.'    As  thoy  pass  on,  Dante  is  very  anxious 

have  at  least  ono  glance  into  the  tombs  to  aee 

loir  tenants ;  and,  as  if  to  gratify  his  desire,  a  soul  ruuuu  otgu 

1 —  — 

iddenty  rises  breast-high  and  addresses  him.  He 
heard  him  speaking  bis  native  Tuscan,  and 
red  news  of  his  Fntherlnnd.  It  U  the  soul  of 
inota  dogli  Uherti,  a  famous  Florentine  noble, 

loo  Leader   of  the  Ghibolliuo  army.      Even  his 

»ry  tomb  had  been  powerless  to  burn  out  the  old 

iperioua  spirit  of  the  man : 

Hi!  riMc  nmct  with  broMt  nnd  brow. 
As  if  vvpti  Ht'll  hi!  tiiild  in  grcitt  disdain.' 

^ith  all  his  old  earthly  prido  of  birth,  ho  demands 
Ohm  ILK    Cotnp.  £kel(ii.  Ul.  IS-n.  *ii^.x.S,». 


VlMrtt. 


THE  CTTY  OF  DIS 

OAHTOS     almoet  contemptuously  I)aiite'»  aocestry,  lost  by  anj 

chanco  ho  aboiild    hoinuau   hinisolf    by  couTersing 

with  a  more  plobvian.  On  boiug  told,  he  recogoutt 
Dante*s  forefathers  as  Guelphs,  and  therefore  hit 
eoeTQJes:  twice  he  had  defeated  and  driven  th«m 
into  exile.  Dante  retorts  that  both  times  tbey  hai 
returned — an  art  which  Farinata's  family  had  not 
yet  learned.  It  waei  a  foolish  boast  for  an  exile  who 
bimxelf  had  not  learned  the  art  of  returning;  but 
before  the  Obibellino  chief  t^an  make  the  obviou 
retort,  tbo  convvriuition  in  suddenly  iniurrupted  hy 
feUmt  or  a  second  aoni,  who  rises  on  hie  knees  in  the  aamc 
C4gu.  tomb  as  far  as  the  chin,  and  peers  round  Dunte  as  if 

seurcbiuf^  for  some  ono  whom  ho  «xpoct«d  to  find 
with  htm.    For  a  moment  the  poet  does  not  recoj^n 
him,  but  bis  flr»t  question  reveals  his  identity : 

■If  tfaro)igl)U)U1>llDd 
Prloan  thin  Booatby  lofthun  of  fCfnine. 
WliPTi'iHmjTMiiDP  and  wby  in  he  not  with  tbe«P' 

It  was  another  Florentine,  Caralcante  de*  Caval- 
canti,  a  Guelpb,  and  father  of  Dante's  moat  intimate 
friend,  the  poet  Ouido  Cavalcanti.    Danto'M  reply  ia: 


■  Of  iny.icir  I  coiap  not : 
Ui-  wbu  wnilM  yotKlcT,  throti|{h  hnrc  \tMdit  n]«, 
Wlioin  pL-Thit|Mi  your  Ouido  bat)  in  disdjun.' 


% 


The  post  tense  hoti  strikes  ominously  on  the  father's 
ear;  starting  up  in  alarm,  he  cries; 

•Uow 

S«idi>tU)i>ii-A«Aad?  livm  he  Dot  sUll? 

UiMw  not  the  HvrtHst  light  i^TUtr  upon  bisoyesf 

Then,  mitttuking  a  momentary  hesitation  ou  I 
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rt  in  replying,  he  fears  the  worst,  and  falls  back     CANTOS 
into  his  fiery  tomb  to  rise  no  more.*  vin.  t&-X 

It  ifl  far  from  easy  to  nay  what  liox  bohind  this  EBtncxnmeiit 
incident.  Obvious]}-  Cavolcanto  regarded  his  son  as  cute. 
Dante's  equal  in  genius,  and  he  seems  to  bare  had 
•ome  rea»ou  for  expecting  to  find  bim  a«  his  com- 
panion in  tbix  great  pilgrimage.  One  is  almost 
tooiirted  to  think  we  have  here  a  faint  that  the  two 
friends  had  discussed  the  sobjeot  together,  and  in* 
femded  to  write  it  out  in  some  kind  of  collaboration. 
FUnlyftomctbing  broke  up  their  friendsbip.and  they 
Went  their  different  ways  in  poetry  and  philosophy, 
religion  and  life.  Dante  indicates  here  the  cause  of 
tbs  wtrangement — Oaido*8  disdain  of  Virgil.  What 
form  thiv  disdain  took  rtui  only  bo  conjectured. 
Plumptre  thinks  he  preferred  the  I*roven<;Al  poots 
to  the  jKnfid.  According  to  Rossetti,  the  disdain 
nroM  from  hb  'strong  desire  to  soe  the  Ldttin 
loaguago  give  place,  in  poetry  and  literature,  to  a 
parfseted  Italian  idiom.''  Aa  a  Guelph,  Virgil's  Im- 
pTJfclann  may  have  been  an  off'ence  to  him.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  bo  was  credited  with  heretical  opinions. 
In  the  Iktttmenm,  Boccactio  says  of  bim:  'Also 
beeaiue  be  held  somewhat  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Bpiear«nn«,  it  was  said  among  tlio  rulgar  sort  that 


■  /V'.  X.  MIL  AriatoUo  (BtMia.  L  It)  dlMBiiMa  bmr  tmr  tii« 
InrTMii  irf  lltMr  •* — rr- 'inl'  kUkI  tJi«  HamI.  Ill*  ranchuloa  l*tluM 
tb>f  MW  sArtwd  '  (7  lumoiin  vul  dLilioiKwrii  ami  hj  the  ■upcvmm  or 

I  cf  Uuir  cliU<li«U  and  IkeirdcMvnilmntii  srttenllr,' bat  not  In 
■■  to  '  mmkt  ptofit  happr  If  thaj  *n-  noi  hapiijr  or  to 
iImb  1 1  >  them  of  Otelr  relldty  ir  tti^jr  are.' 

■  /IsMlr  OMf  hU  (irtif.  ^  10  n.  I)Mib<  u;>  In  Mm  VOa  ffaow 
(nil.)  or  Culda  Uaf  BlnaU :  ■  Mj  HrM  rrl«ul.  for  wbom  1  writ*  Uik, 
bad  k  atadlar  aadianf  aiUng.  nomdj.  Itot  I  ■houkt  write  lo  hla  oalr 
to  Uw  nliprtBoenn-' 
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bis  speculations  were  only  to  cant  about  whether 
ho  might  fiud  that  tboro  was  no  tiod.*  It  ia  oolj 
fair,  however,  to  Guido  to  say  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  another  aide  to  the  story.  In  the  Sonaet 
addressed  to  Dante,  quoted  on  page  8,  he  statM 
plainly  enough  that  it  was  something  discreditable 
io  Dante's  own  Ufe  and  conduct  which  led  to  iho 
rupture.  A  pathetic  part  of  the  story  is  that  to  1300^ 
when  Dante  was  one  of  the  Priors  of  Florimce,  he 
and  his  fellow-magistrates  had  banished  the  leader* 
of  both  Blacks  and  Whites, — among  the  latter  Guide, 
who  caught  fever  in  exile,  and  died  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  At  the  ideal  date  of  the  Commcdia — tb« 
Easter  of  1300 — Guido  was  still  alive;  and  Dante, 
before  passing  on,  leaves  word  with  Farinata  for 
Cavaloante  that  'still  his  son  is  with  the  Uviof 
Joined.' 

The  conversation  with  Farinata  is  now  rosamed. 
The  haughty  nobleman,  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  bt> 
own  houtto,  bad  '  neither  moved  his  neck  nor  bont  hii 
aide,'  at  Cavalcanto'a  outhurst  of  fatherly  itolicitada, 
but  calmly  goes  on  as  tf  no  interruption  had  taken 
place.'  The  last  thing  Dante  had  said  to  him  wai 
that  his  family  had  nut  learned  the  art  of  returning 
to  Florence  from  their  exile.  To  this  taunt  Farinata 
replies  that  before  dfty  moons  Dante  himstolf  will 
have  learned  'how  heavy  is  that  art'— probably  in 
reference  to  the  vain  attempt  of  Benedict  XJ.  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  exiloe  in  13(U.'  The  Ghibel- 
line  chief  then  asks  Dante  why  the  Florentines  are 
so  implacable  in  their  laws  against  his  deacendants, 
■  Gnlik>  WH  FHiaJkta'ii  md-Ui-Uw.  >  VUUmt,  vUl, ', 
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knd  i«  told  that  it  in  in  revenge  for  the  part  he  took  CAKT06 
io  the  battle  of  Montuperti,  near  Siena,  in  I2«0,  when  ^"^^"'^ 
the  bfinishud  Ghibulliuett  under  the  leadership  of 
Farinata  gained  a  groat  victory  over  the  Guolphs 
and  retook  Florence.  '  After  the  battle  the  standard 
of  the  vnuquishod  Flnrentinog,  together  with  their 
battle-boll,  the  Martinclla,  wni*  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
jackasa  and  dragged  in  the  dirt.'  The  Guelphs  never 
forgave  this  insult:  the  Uberti  family  were  expressly 
ixcludod  from  every  amnesty  granted  to  the  exiles 
'of  th«iir  party.  To  this  day  Florence  contuinn  n 
curious  memorial  of  the  implacable  hatred  with 
vrhtch  this  family  was  regarded.  In  1298  the  Floren- 
tines began  to  build  the  Palace  of  the  Frior«.  now 
known  as  the  Palnxzo  Vecchio.  'And,'  says  Villuni, 
*  th^  built  the  said  palace  where  bad  formerly  been 
the  houses  of  the  Uljortt,  robela  againttt  Florence, 
and  OhibollineB ;  and  on  the  site  of  those  houses 
they  made  a  piazza,  so  that  they  might  never  be 
rebuilt.  .  .  .  And  to  the  end  the  satd  palace  might 
not  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  Hsid  (Tborti.  they 
trhtch  bad  the  building  of  it  set  it  up  obliquely  ;  but 
for  all  that  it  was  a  grave  loss  not  to  build  it  four- 
aqutire.'*  And  no,  for  hatred  of  thitt  family,  the 
ragg^  old  Palace  of  the  Priors  stands  slantwise  to 
this  day  above  the  Piazza  della  Sigooria,  once  the 
itite  of  their  homes. 

Farioata  tellu  Danto  that  this  hatred  is  unjust: 
the  Florontinoa  uhould  not  forgot  that  hut  for  him. 
and  him  alone,  their  city  would  have  ceased  to 
exist: 

t  ratani,  tIIL  », 
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VUL  GS-X  OoDMuttvd  U)  tbf  Uying  vnusle  of  Florvncc. 

B«  who  derended  her  nllli  open  f*co.' ' 

The  roEoruDco  is  to  a  council  of  the  victorioua 
olUnes  bold  after  the  bnttlo  o(  Motitnperti,  at  which 
the  Sieneae  and  Pisan  allies  urged  tho  eompls 
destruction  of  Florence,  and  Farinntu  vran  her 
defender.  In  his  ttpeocb  to  the  council  bo 
indignantly:  'To  what  does  your  hatred  attach 
B^f?  To  \ta  bouMiti  and  inttcnsiblo  walls?  To  the 
fugitives  who  have  abandoned  it?  Or  to  oursoWw 
who  now  possess  it?  Who  is  be  who  thus  advieesF. 
Who  18  the  bold  bad  man  that  dare  thus  give  vote 
to  the  malice  he  hath  engendered  in  his  aoal  ?  la  : 
moot  that  all  your  citiex  nbould  exist  unharmed,  i 
ours  ulono  be  devoted  to  destruction?  That 
should  return  iu  triumph  to  your  hearths,  and  wi 
with  whom  you  have  conquered  should  have  nothu 
in  exchange  but  exile  and  the  ruin  of  our  couutryf' 
Is  there  one  of  you  who  eau  lieliuvu  that  I  could  even 
hear  such  things  with  patience?  Are  you  tndeod 
ignorant  that  if  I  have  carried  arms,  if  I  have  per- 
secuted my  foes,  I  still  have  never  ceased  to  love  ray 
country,  and  that  I  never  will  allow  what  even  our 
enemies  have  respected,  to  be  violated  by  your  hands, 
so  that  posterity  may  call  them  the  saviours,  iw  the 
destroyers  of  our  country?  Here  then  I  declare 
that  although  I  stand  alone  among  the  Florentines, 
I  will  never  permit  my  native  city  to  be  deatroyed, 
and  if  it  be  necessary  for  her  sake  to  die  a  tbouaand 
deaths,  I  am  ready  to  meet  them  all  in  her  dofeno«.** 

>  /V-  '■  visa  >  Nai'icrii  FlorrHlim  History.  I.  WSBK 
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Ws  aee  here  noniethiDg  of  that  fair-miii<lec)neM  for 
wbicb  Diuita  too  soMom  got«  erodtt.  This  hauf^hty 
QfailMtllitiu  Doblotnan  hat]  fouf^ht  against  his  Guolpfa 
forefathers  and  scattered  them,  but  it  ia  do  here- 
ditary hatred  that  makes  him  consi^  bim  to  Hetl. 
Bift  ttin  lit  Herotiy,  the  denial  of  tho  immortality  of 
the  soul — in  Dnnto's  regard  'the  most  stupid,  moat 
vile,  and  most  damnable  of  all  bestialities.*  Never- 
thelsss,  heretic  a«  be  is,  and  enemy  of  tho  poet's 
forefathers,  this  lost  soul  must  get  full  credit  for 
whatever  good  was  in  him, — bis  patriotism  and  bis 
ondauDtod  defence  of  his  natire  city  when  all  othera 
cried  for  her  destruotion.  Even  in  bis  Sery  tomb 
this  love  of  their  common  Fatherinnd  invested  him 
in  the  poet's  eyes  Trith  uoViility  nnd  honour :  ho  calls 
him  '  magnanimous,'  grent-mindud  even  in  Holt. 
When  we  romombor  the  treatment  bo  himself  re- 
eeiTod  from  Florence,  we  shall  the  better  appreciate 
Um  gaawostty  which  moved  Dante  to  record  the 
«ottraf;oous  act  by  which  Farinata  saved  her.  In- 
directly it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Florentines  for  moro 
gaoerotu  treatment  of  tho  long- bauisbvd  family  of 
thm  IJberti.  Even  Villani,  who  u-ai  a  Guolph,  accuses 
bis  city  of  ingratitude  to  tho  'good  man  and  citizen* 
who  saved  it  from  destruction:  'in  despite  of  the 
forgetfulneas  of  the  ungrateful  people,'  he  says,  *  we 
OOgbt  to  commend  niid  keep  in  notable  memory  tho 
(Ood  and  virtuous  citizen,  who  acted  after  the 
faabion  of  the  good  Uoman  Camillns  of  old.' ' 

Before  passing  on  to  the  interpretation,  there  is 
ODe  name  here  which  may  well  claim  our  attention. 

■   ViUatU,ria. 
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CANTOS     though  it  is  inoutioDod  in  tho  most  incidciitfil  way : 
^^^^_^^  that  of  the  Emporor.  Frederick  n.,  son  of  Honry  VL ' 
of  Suabia,  and  grandson  of  Harbnroafia.    At  Dante'a' 
roquofll,  Fariimta  icits  him  Aoniethiiig  of  his  follom 
■ufForera  iu  the  burning  tomb: 

*  With  uion-  lh»n  *  tbuuaniMl  here  1  lit!  i 
WiUiin  hon.'  U  the  setoud  Ftwloi-ick, 
Aii<l  the  CnMlnnl.  nntl  of  Uir  rrst  I  iip<«fc  not'— 

porhap»  bocauso  tho  haughty  nobleman  disdained  to 
speak  of  any  but  his  peers.  'The  Cardinal'  is  identi- 
fied with  Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini,  also  a  Ghibolline, 
to  whom  the  saying  is  attributed,  'If  there  is  a  soul, 
I  h&%*e  lost  mine  a  thousand  times  for  the  Ghibel- 
linea.'  Villani  relates  that  he  alone  in  the  Papal 
Court  rejoiced  when  tho  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Gtielpbs  at  Montaperti  reached  Kome.'  But  our 
chief  interest  gathers  round  the  remarkable  figure 
of  'the  second  Frederick.'  It  is  more  than  strange 
to  find  him  introduced  in  this  abrupt  and  incidental 
way.  One  can  imagine  how  magnificent  and  memor- 
able the  incident  might  have  been,  had  Dante  chosen  ^ 
to  make  the  great  Emperor,  whom  men  called  slupor^^ 
mundi,  rise  side  by  side  with  Farinata  in  his  burning  " 
tomb,  and,  like  him,  make  bis  npologiit.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  idea  never  presented 
itself  to  Dante's  mtnd ;  for  we  must  remember  that, 
though  thus  casualty  named  hero,  Frederick  and 
his  houHe  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  Dante's 
writings.  After  a  fashion  of  which  he  was  fond,  ho 
distributes  various  members  of  this  Imperial  family 
throughout  the  three  divisions  of  tho  other  world, 
>  raiani.  vl.  80. 
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an  if  to  emphasizo  the  truth  that  the  oloaest  ties  of 
flo«h  and  blood  cannot  unite  those  whom  spiritual 
character  seta  asunder.  While  Frederick  hums  here 
in  Dia,  hia  mother,  Constance,  shines  in  the  Moon, 
the  first  Heaven  of  Paradise.'  His  son,  Manfred, 
speaks  to  Dante  on  the  shores  of  Mount  Purgatory, 
taking  care,  however,  to  trace  his  descent,  not  from 
his  lost  father,  but  from  bis  grandmother  in  bliss  : 

*  I  am  Manfrmll, 
Thp  Kr»iul«nn  of  the  Bmpftrriw  ContAnwi.'' 

In  the  Purgatwio  Charles  of  Anjou  is  accused  of 
the  murder  of  Frederick's  grandson,  Conradin,  a 
mere  boy  in  yeara.  References  to  Frederick's  own 
life  are  numerous:  the  leaden  caps  with  which  be  is 
»aid  to  have  punished  traitors ;  the  cruelty  by  which 
he  drove  his  Chancellor,  Pietro  doUo  Vigno,  to 
fluicide;  and  his  wars  against  the  Church  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  lifelong  struggle  which  he  carried  on 
against  the  Papacy  muitt  have  been  in  Dante's  eyes 
a  merit,  not  a  crime  ;  certainly  it  is  not  for  it  that 
Frederick  bums  in  the  City  of  Dis.  Having  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  vowed  a  Crusade  against  the 
infidels,  he  roused  the  anger  of  the  Pope  by  his 
slowness  in  fulfilling  it.  •  Excommxmicatcd  by  Gre- 
gory IX.  for  not  going  to  Palestine,  he  wont,  and 
was  excommunicated  for  going :  having  concluded 
an  advantageous  peace,  he  nailed  for  Italy,  and 
was  a  third  timo  oxcommunicatod  for  returning." 
Perhaps,  but  for  his  oppotiition  to  Papnl  Hupromacy, 
we  would  have  heard  less  of  his  being  a  heretic.  His 

Par.  ill.  10B-13D.  *  Pnrg.  Ul.  US,  lU. 

*  Bryce'a  Uoty  Roman  Empire,  eh*p.  lUi. 
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whole  attitude  to  rolif^on  is  tnyst«riouB.  He  waa 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  aatbor  of  a  work  m 
which  Christ,  Moseii,  and  Mohammed  worf.  held  up 
as  the  three  (p-eat  religious  impostors  who  had 
deceived  the  world.'  Whether  for  reosotiB  of  Htate 
or  to  escape  the  charge  of  huroHy,  be  gave  no  qoarter 
to  heresy  in  his  subjects,  '  The  heretics,'  says  one  of 
his  decrees, '  wish  to  sever  the  tmdivided  coat  of  our 
Lord  ;  wo  command  that  thoy  bo  delivered  to  death 
by  fire  iu  the  oyos  of  the  people';'  and,  indeed,  tt  is 
DO  more  than  strict  poetic  justice  that  he  himAelf 
should  now  be  delivered  as  a  heretic  to  the  same 
fate.  Whatever  bis  doetrinol  heroHy  may  h&To 
boon,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  practical 
Epicureanism.  ViUuni  says  '  be  was  dissoluto  and 
voluptuous  in  mauy  ways,  and  bad  many  concubines 
and  mamelukes,  after  the  Saracenic  fashion ;  he  was 
addicted  to  all  sensual  delights,  and  led  an  Epicurean 
life,  taking  no  account  of  any  other:  and  this  was 
one  principal  reason  why  bo  was  an  enemy  to  the 
clergy  and  the  Iloly  Church."  It  is  difficult  to 
coQoile  this  and  his  doom  in  Elell  with  Dante's  o 
estimate  of  Frederick  in  his  De  Vu^gtlri  Eloqxtentta 
'Those  illustrious  boroes,  tVuderick  Caesar  and  his 
highly  favoured  son  Manfred,  displaying  the  nobility 
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■  *Stna((«ly  «-DOU)th  tliio  fainouii  phnwo  d*  irtimt  ImjMMtoH&iM,  la 
spite  ot  iu  tabennt  ftbHurdlty.  tma  Iwrn  nttrihuUd  not  on);  to  \-mt- 
n^,  but  to  M  toMt  ■  doowB  •mlnrnt  ChHtlUat  wrilrn,  tnrludlaf 
HUtOB,  B«rT«tii«,  Rabelfti*.  MaccbUTrltl.  Ikircaccia,  wid  Uic  RmpMor 
FMdMte  n.  QnMuChrbilliuinotSvrrdrncniiud  nil  tlicgrcnt  llbrsrtM 
of  Bnrape  lo  be  MMirchnl  In  thr  ■CTrntccnlh  ■^ctituiT'  for  any  aatlwitls 
record  nt  tho  phrsHP,  IIa  niilJionhip.  or  Iln  urifcin  :  but  tht'  nvcarcliM 
WOK  ronductpd  In  rnln'  (U.  It.  Burke's  JJiMory  ttfSl>atn,  i.  SU). 

*  Grc^nrovlmi'  Bomt  in  the  MMdle  AfffB,  r.  WH 
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atid  rectitade  of  their  9oula  oa  long  as  fortunu  wau 
favoui-nble,  followed  what  ii*  human,  diitdaining  what 
is  brutul ;  wherefore  tho«e  who  were  of  noble  heart 
and  endowed  with  gracci*.  strove  to  attach  them- 
selves to  tho  majesty  of  ouch  great  princes.''  It 
munt  be  remembered  that  Dante  in  here  speaking  of 
tho  titorory  culture  of  the  Court  of  Sicily ;  and  also, 
thtat,  whatovor  Produrick's  sias  and  horcsiei)  may 
have  been,  there  was  something  phenomenal  about 
the  man  himself  which  appealed  powerfully  to  the 
poet's  imagination.  To  him  he  was  the  laRt  Homan 
Emperor— his  Huo««88ors  wore  unworthy  of  that 
august  title.  In  the  Convito  be  speaks  of  him  as  '  the 
last  Emperor  of  the  Romans — last,  I  say,  in  respect 
of  the  present  timo,  notwithstanding  that  Itudolf 
and  Adolpb  and  Albert  have  been  elected  since  his 
death  and  that  of  his  descendants.'-  Tho  truth  is, 
he  set  in  motion  forces  which  in  course  of  time  dis- 
soWed  the  Empire;  and  many  modem  historians 
regard  him  as  the  unconscious  forerunner  of  the 
Kuformatiou  and  tho  ItenuiHsance.  '  In  the  extrava- 
gant acousations  of  cruelty,  perSdy,  and  licontious- 
nesswith  which  the  Church  has  assailed  his  memory 
there  is  some  nucleus  of  truth  ;  hut  a  candid  judg- 
ment will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  few  exposed 
to  such  pernicious  influences  have  shown  such  a 
decided  preference  for  goodness  and  truth,  and  that 
there  have  been  almost  none  who  against  such 
immense  difltculties  have  wrought  to  such  wise 
purpoAO  in  behalf  of  human  progrt'ss  and  enlight- 
enment, or  have  fought  such  a  resolute  and  advan- 
>  De  VtUg.  Bloq.  1.  U.  ■  Conv.  It.  3 ;  Far.  IlL  130. 
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tageous  battle  in  bebalf  of  spiritual  freedom, 
this  contest  ho  was  not  an  immediate  victor;  and 
indeed  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy 
which  followed  his  death  must  he  chiefly  traced  to 
the  fact  that  hin  policy  wn8  governed  hy  principle* 
too  much  in  advance  of  hia  age.  But  although  the 
beneGcial  results  of  his  roign  are  not  at  first  glance 
so  palpable  and  uudeniahle  as  some  of  its  injuriui 
results,  yet  »o  far  was  h«  from  being  a  mere  untimo 
precursor  of  the  new  era  which  dawned  in  Europe 
more  than  two  centurien  after  his  death,  that, 
perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  he  wmi 
instrumental  in  hastening  its  arrival,  hotli  hy  iowiitg 
the  firet  goods  of  the  Kcnniosance  in  Italy,  and  by 
giving  the  old  uystont  of  things  a  shock  which  waa 
felt  throughout  Europe,  and  continued  to  work 
silently  long  after  its  reverberations  had  passed 
away.'*  Perhaps  if  he  was  thus  the  forerunner  of 
Luther,  he  deserved  his  place  here  among  the  Ilereties 
better  than  even  Dante  guessed.  That  he  posses 
such  a  man  by  in  a  sin^^lo  Hue  must  surely  mean 
pity  for  bis  doom  and  a  wish  to  screen  ae  much  as 
bo  can  so  great  a  iiumo. 

■  Riuyc.  lirit.  (Tenth  Edltioa)— Art.  Frederick  n. 
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Lbt  us  turn  now  from  tho  nftrrativo  to  tho  more 
difiBcult  task  of  interpretation.     Ah  wo  »&w,  Dunt« 

thimaelE  warns  ua  that  a  mystic  meaning  under- JJ^^^^J^ 
Uwit: 
0  f«  who  lutve  utullBietupoied  IntoDpctn, 
B  Obwrvfl  the  doctriD«  tliat  conccslii  Ib^clf 

^f  BoimmUi  the  veil  of  the  [nyat4>rintui  vcnos.' 

Tho  first  tbing  to  mark,  tbon,  is  that  this  City  of  ATnauiuoa 
Dia  forma  a  transition  Circle  between  upper  andit^^^,^ 
nether  Hell,  and  therefore  holds  certain  moral  relo-  "■"*"  °^- 
tiona  to  both.  Ilti  njhition  to  the  upper  Circloa  is 
that  it  is  a  form  of  Incontinence.  We  have  aeen 
varioua  forms  of  lack  of  self-control— in  body,  in 
goods,  iti  temper;  iu  this  Circle  wo  reach  its  most 
spiritual  form,  in  the  inteUect.  IlercBy  is  the  refusal 
to  bring  'every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedt- 
ence  of  Christ';  it  is  therefore  the  de«pest,  and,  in 
Dante's  view,  the  worst  form  of  Incontinence.  As 
Dr.  Mooro  well  points  out,  however,  Danto  seoms 
to  be  thinking  here  of  Heresy,  not  as  a  perversion 
of  the  intellect  pure  and  simple,  but  rather  aa  that 
special  pervention  of  tho  intellect  which  flows  from, 
•  Jt^f.lx.e^■^B. 
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and  issues  in,  an  evil  life.     The  infltaticcM  nainod, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Pope  An&Ktosius,  are  nut 
boreticft  iu  our  modern  intollectual  sense.     Farinalo, 
'the  Cardinal,'  Frederick  n.  are  'Epicurean  stat^- 
nten  or  churchmen,  who,  immersed  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  pleasures  or  ambitions  of  this  world,  give  no 
thought  to  another,  until  at  laHt  they  openly  adapt 
their  intellectual  opinions  tu  the  desire  of   their 
hearts,  and  the  practice  of  their  livee.' '    It  if),  then, 
that  Mpecies  of  heresy  Dnnte  lei  thinking  of,  which 
han  itH  tKource  in  evil  living;,  txs  the  very  poisitioii  of 
the  City  of  Dia  soeniu  to  imply.      For  we  must  mark 
carefully  where  it  is  sat:  in  the  midst  of  a  foul  fen 
the  waters  of  which  flow   down   from   the   Circles 
above,  and  form  the  path  by  which  the  Boul  ie  home 
to  thu  City  of  IlercHy.     Iu  other  words,  the  sino  of 
tboae  Circles  drain  down  tu  this  necropolis  of  infi- 
delity: beginning  \vith  the  flesh.  Incontinence  eat» 
further  and   further  inward,  until  it   porrupin   the 
intellect  itsolf.    A  man  lends  a  wild  uuregulatcd  life, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  his  thoughte  conceraiDg 
religion  are  thereby  thrown  into  confnsion.    In  time 
he  comes  to  d«ny  the  future  lifo  and  world  bocauve 
he  wisheo  there  w^^re  none :  hiM  creed  asttumcM  the 
shape  and  colour  of  hie  life.    'None  deny  there  if  a 
God,'  says  Bacon,  '  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh 
that  there  were  no  God.*     This  intimate  conneoctoii 
betweun  bereey  and  evil-living  is  figured  forth  in 
the  draining  down  of  the  dark  waters  of  sin  from 
the  Circles  above,  to  form  the  Stygian  Fen.  acrosi 
which  the  »oul  is  floated  to  the  City  of  Doubt. 
>  HtvdU*  {n  DcMtf.  second  MriM.  p.  178. 
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tliiog,  closer.  The  Dame  Dix  was  used  by  the  Romaas        J ' 

for  Pluto,  the  King  of  Hados,  and  Dante  uses  it  as  ft  JJi^^  ** 
B>-nouyin  for  Satan,  tho  Lord  uf  Hell.  But  iu  thi» 
lost  world  tho  naturul  order  of  things  ia  turned 
upside  down :  (ho  Lord  of  Hell,  instead  of  holding 
bi8  atoto  in  tho  City  above,  is  bound  fast  in  the 
dungeons  bolow.  For  this  seems  to  be  Dante's  idea: 
tho  remaining  Ciroloa  are,  so  to  speuk,  the'  city 
dungeons,  and  the  stnir  which  loads  down  to  them 
18  the  broken  lund^Iip  whit-h.  as  we  shall  see, 
desccude  like  a  shaft  from  the  valley  in  the  heart  of 
the  City.  W©  may  be  sure  that  this  dreadful  con- 
struction of  utitber  Hell  as  tho  underground  dungeons 
of  the  City  of  Uufaith,  had  some  symbolic  meaning 
In  Danto'it  mind,  whether  we  can  discover  it  or  not. 
May  it  not  be  this,  that  neresy  forms  the  natural 
transition  from  itins  against  oneself  to  sins  against 
others?  For  tho  uins  iu  tho  upper  Circlos  are  mainly 
sins  against  some  part  of  our  own  nature ;  whereas 
from  this  downward  they  are  muiuly  against  our 
neighbours — Violence,  Fraud,  Treachery.  The  path 
to  these  social  sins  lies  through  the  City  of  Uerosy, 
When  a  man  has  thrown  off  helief  in  judgment  and 
the  world  to  come,  ho  is  ready  to  descend  to  the 
dM>per  and  darker  sins :  the  natural  fruit  of  unfaith  in 
God  is  unfaithfulness  to  man.  By  the  very  construc- 
tion of  the  loferno.  then,  Dante  .seems  to  indicate 
tho  relation  in  which  tlie  various  orders  of  sin  stand 
to  each  other:  the  lighter  sinsof  Incontinence  lead  to 
Un  fait  b,FD  faith  in  its  turn  leads  to  the  deeper  depths 
of  Violence,  Fraud,  and  Treacliery  to  our  fellow-men. 
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CANTOS        We  turn  now  to  b  more  importout  part  of  the 

_; allegory— Virgil's  conflict  with  the  gaardiaua  of  the 

j^*"*g"y*^City.    And  hero  more  than  almoBt  anywhere  elM  in 
laiui.  the  poem  we  miuit  l>our  in  mind  what  baa  been  «> 

frequently  pointed  out.  that  Vir^l  stands  for  human 
'  Reason,  apart  from  any  special  Divine  Revelation. 
HiB  conflict  hero,  therefore,  roprosenl*  tht*  struggle 
of  religious  doubt  through  which  Dante's  own  reason 
pas^cMl :  as  be  himself  says,  referring  to  Virgil's  par- 
leying with  the  fiends, 

Thua  onwnril  row.  mmI  liorw  nhiitnlonK  mi- 
The  Mwi-'Al  FuLhiT,  luul  I  rvnuiin  in  doubU 
'    For  ifa«  Yes  and  th«  No  within  my  b^od  L-outeod.' 

Id  short,  the  question  proposed  is,  How  far  can  tfao 
unaided  Iteason  of  man  jwnetrato  into  the  mysterie* 
of  religion,  or  copo  with  doubt  and  infidelity  ? 

The  first  thing  to  notice  here  is  that  the  City  of 
Unbelief  is  fortified  and  defended  like  a  modiwal 
fortress.  It  ha>t  Us  deep  moats,  it«  walls  of  iron, 
and  it»  garrison  of  fiends  :  all  of  which  undoubtedly 
have  some  symbolic  significance.  The  common  in- 
terpretation regards  them  as  indicative  of  the 
obstinacy  and  persistency  of  heresy,  its  deterinina- 
tiou  to  resist  all  ofTorts  to  convince  it:  and  there  ia 
certainly  much  truth  in  this.  According  to  Aqulnai, 
obstinacy  is  a  necessary  element  in  heresy,  for  be 
snys  expressly  that  if  a  man  *  is  not  portinacions  in 
bis  disbelief,  ho  is  in  that  case  no  heretic,  but  only  a 

>  /«/.  vlU.  too-Ill.    In  ran  xllL  112.111  Danic  ia  witnted  a^ilMl 
«vMrh»(«   in   deeidlag   between   Yea   Mid   No   in   PhUoaoidiif  asd 
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lan  in  error.' '  The  refli^lAnco  of  the  flenda  to  tho 
ontrnnce  of  the  pilgrims  represents  the  nnwilling- 
ness  of  unheliof  to  bavo  ilH  viows  oxplorAd  and 
InvMtigatud.  It  i»  truo,  indood,  thul  moii  who  have 
Rung  off  their  roligious  faith  make  a  great  profos*  ■^ 
Binn  of  open-mindedneftB ;  nevertheleiis  it  is  seldom 
more  than  a  profession.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not 
opon  to  conviction  :  ihny  arc  very  much  what  Diuite 
pictures  them,  &  garrison  defending  their  heresy 
behind  moats  and  walls  and  barred  gates. 

While  thiet   interpretation  in   true  ro   far  tift  the 

Pcitizons  are  concerned,  u  further  meaning  ia  involved 

when  we  look  at  tho  City  from  the  point  of  view  of 

Dante  and  Virgil.    To  them  the  deep  moats,  the  iron 

walltt,  and  the  garrJKon  nf  Rends  cannot  but  signify 

L^tho  vast  danger  and  difliculty  of  penetrating  the 

^Bdark  problems  of  the  faith,  of  exploring  the  laby- 

^BTinth  of  doubt.     At  first  glance,  it  seems  Btrange 

^^that  Virgil  h  entirely  unconsciouR  of  this  difficulty 

kand  danger.  He  evidently  expects  an  entrance  at 
tmce,  and  he  returns  from  his  parley  with  the  fiends 
ereatfallon  at  his  failure,  and  muttering  angrily, 
'  Who  has  denied  to  rau  tho  dolusomu  houses?'  Yot 
l^all  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  true  to  experience. 
H^D  the  omniscient  days  of  youth  no  man  dreams 
that  his  reatK>n  ia  not  equal  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  universe.  We  imagine  that  at  a  word  of  Reason's 
logic  the  floudH  of  Unbelief  must  vanish,  and  the  ' 
gates  of  the  City  of  Doubt  lie  open  for  our  victorious 
feet.  It  may  take  many  a  day  and  night  of  baffled 
woary  searching  to  teach  ua,  as  his  failure  here 
Smnma,  U-iL  q.  v.  &.  S. 
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taught  Virgil,  bow  narrow  are  thcj  frontiers  of  the 
humnii  mind. 

It  ia  porhaps  worth  wliilo  tmtitnng  to  tnqiiiro  wt 
the  garriHon  of  the  City  of  IIcrcHy  Is  coniiioiu*!]  c^ 
the  rebel  angela,  those  '  out  of  Heaven  rained  doi 
It  is  a  que»tion  seldom  asked,  yet  it  would  bo  inter- 
eating  to  know  IMnto'x  reason  for  assigning  to  them 
thifi  particular  task.  Wo  would  nnturally  expoct  to 
find  them  ranged  round  thoir  'Emperor'  like  a  body- 
guard, in  the  Circle  of  Cocy tus.  Probably  the  rosaoQ 
why  Dante  sets  them  here  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
connection  which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  points  out 
between  pride  and  unbelief.  It  was  through  pride 
the  angels  fell,  and  the  essential  nature  of  prid«, 
says  Aquinas,  con»i»(ts  in  inuubordination  to  God, 
'in  that  one  lifts  himself  above  the  limit  prefixed 
for  him  according  to  the  divine  rule  or  measuro.' 
But  unbelief  is  one  of  thv  formt;  which  pride  assumes, 
'  for  the  proud  man  subjects  not  his  intellect  to  Qod, 
so  as  to  gather  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  from_ 
Him';  and  'it  is  precii^oly  by  its  proceeding  froi 
pride,  that  the  sin  of  unbuliof  i*  ntndored  moi 
grievous  than  it  would  be  if  it  arose  from  ignoi 
or  infirmity.'*  The  intellect  of  the  grtiat  augelio 
IntolligcDces  being  far  more  powerful  than  that 
man,  the  ruin  and  perversion  of  it  through  the  pride 
of  unbelief  is  correspondingly  great  and  terrik 

■  Auitmo,  lilt.  q.e]xtL  k.  3,  t,  0.  RlmtrbRrr  AqulnM  Ujs ;  •  Il« 
la  r«lt8iit«d  by  tba  wdnM  oaUldc  the  nunilwi  ot  rUw  whtdi 
aiBOiigtbcl>ltti(iil,UDXceedltigiUGb,Biid  Uiercfora  Ills  not) 
araongtbceuptUliidM.  norntnocis  tfaeirol^iring.  .  .  .  Yet  If  U  nan! 
be  Ndn«cd  to  ■ome  <ni«  of  the  Bcreo  eaipfbd  ttoB,  It  niKr  be  hiiwi)||ii 
under  Pride'  Thin  >■  wtiy  Ilrrvsy  Is  qoI  anions  Uie  ulna  Uijit  m«  baiag 
dennsMl  •wajt  on  Mount  l*urgkUiry. 
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Honco  tho  rub«l  ungels  are  the  arcb -heretics,  and  are  CAHTOS 
maoh  more  active  and  powerful  thftii  tliQ  berctienl 
aoul.i  of  men.  T1ir.s«  lie  impotent  a»  the  dead  withiD 
thoir  tomlw ;  wliuruas  thu  grotitur  iDt<>llects  of  Heaven 
guard  the  gatuti  of  Heresy,  und  issue  forth  to  challenge 
the  approach  of  Reason.  In  Virgirn  secret  parley 
with  them  there  may  even  he  a  hint  that  it  i»  from 
tho  wliiHpors  and  suggMtioua  of  those  great  lost 
Intelligences  that  the  ticopticisms  and  infidelities 
of  mankind  originate. 

In  Yirgil's  conflict  with  the  fiends,  there  appear  to  Tincu'a  eon- 
he  three  distinct  stages.    The  first  is  the  danger  that  ^^^  "" 
Reason  itself  may  be  won  over  to  infidelity.    Dante  ^***''" 
is  thrown  into  terror  lest  Virgil  join  the  fiends  of 
oubt:   he  feeU^hts  own^  reason  treDibiiug..oa -the 
Torpre  of  heresy.    In  other  words,  tho  first  apit«nl  of 
infidelity — or  at  all  event:*  of  rationalism-~istoour  rmtsuca: 

in.  It  declares  fnith  to  be  irrational  aLjaiflJi 
'and  scelc«  tn  rapturf  ruir  ri^n«(niiiij;  powers:  'thou 
■halt  hero  toruuin.  s:iy  (lie  licinis  to  Virgil.  This  is 
one  common  beginning  of  religious  doubts:  faith 
is  suspected  of  having  no  rational  basis,  and  we  are 
collad  upon— nay,  we  call  upon  ourselves — in  the 
name  of  intellectual  honesty,  to  discard  it  as  tho 
betrayal  of  oar  very  reason. 

The  second  stage  of  the  struggle  swings  ua  to  the  s«eood  suc«l 
opposite  extreme  by  a  natural  rpvulsion.  After  all,  ^  *"' 
ho  must  he  a  narrow  aiid  cpldr.bloodod  kind  of  man 
who  can  live  by  logic  and  reason  alone.  The  mystery 
of  life  besets  as  behind  and  before  and  lays  it« 
hand  upon  ns,  and  strange  emotions,  instincts,  and 
iotuitioDS    surge    up    from    some   central   deep   of 
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existence,  of  which  rc>aBon  can  givo  no  ac^-ount.  Wo 
begin  to  undervalue  reason  now  as  mach  oe  formerly 
wo  overvalued  it.  We  Huspect  that  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  pi'oblems  of  religion, 
that  they  appeal  to  another  part  of  our  nature,  and 
that,  being  inattcrs  of  spiritual  fouling  rathur  thl^H 
of  the  logical  undori;tanding,  they  must  simply  I^^ 
taken  on  faith.  ThiH  reyuUion  again8t  Heason 
Danto  reproHentf)  under  the  figure  of  the  Sends 
who  first  wi»bod  Virgil  to  remain  with  thorn,  non- 
rushing  hack  into  their  City  and  clashing  the  gates 
in  hia  face.    It  is  the  stage  described  by  Tennyson : 

*  If  e'er  when  faith  had  tftU'n  aaleop, 
I  beard  a  volc«  "  believe  no  iiu>re," 
Anil  hc'.inl  nn  fivt>r-iin»king shore 
Thiil  luuililul  in  Uii!  GodliMa  d«wp: 


Tliinl8t«K«' 


A.  warmth  witbin  the  braast  trmild  melt 
Th«  frecmlng  rvaotx'a  colder  pmri. 
And  Kk<!  n  num  in  wmth  tlio  heart 

Stood  up  nad  luiswer'd,  "  I  hiivo  felU"' 

There  is,  however,  a  third  stage  in  which  hotb 
views  are  folt  to  Iw  inadequate — that  Reason  cao 
decide  everything,  and  that  it  can  decide  nothing. 
Rensoi]  cannot  be  finally  and  for  <\vr  ImfH.il:  how- 
ever long  it  may  have  to  wait,  itniu>it  -ioiiiuhLiw  iiint 
into  the  City  of  Heresy  at  last,  and  lonk  imiilidily 
in  the  face.  But  it  must  (ir8t  lenrn  \\%  Iimiti^.  it« 
need  of  »omo  heavenly  aid,  uome  grace  Divine.  Tha 
gatos  of  Heresy  which  resisted  all  assaults  of  mere 
intellect,  fly  open  at  one  t^nch  of  the  Angel'H  wnnd. 
one  word  of  the  heavenly  wisdom ;  the  fiends  of 
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TTnfaith    cower  and  bide  themselvea,  and  Beaaon, 
liumhled  by  its  failures,  ent^rn  in.  j^' 

In  sliurt,  tiiia  part  of  the  allegory  aimply  rep 
ducea  the  idaa  •which  pcrvadeg  the  whole  poem,  and 
indead  all  DAnta'a  y^if^ii;  that  Beaeon  has  ita  own 
epbere.  thoogb  it  ia  Btrictly  limited — Virgil  can  guide 
a  certain  diatance,  beyond  that  he  mmt  ffflg^t  hiii 
taek  to  ft  higher  wiadom.  In  the  Contrito  Dante 
aaye : '  There  ii  a  limit  set  to  our  understauding  in 
eaob  operation  thoroof,  not  by  u«,  but  by  universal 
Nature;  and  therefore  it  la  to  be  known  that  the 
bounds  of  the  understanding  are  wider  in  thought 
than  in  spoeoh,  and  wider  in  Hpeeoh  than  in  aigos.*' 
In  the  same  book  be  ilistinguiflbcs  '  throw  hyrfihla 
intimuties  in  the  mindy  of  men ' :  'natural  coneeit' 
of  intellect^  which  thinke  ii  knows  eviBrythiDg) 
■  i^^^pfiJ  ptmilUiiyiijtgXwhif h  thinks  it  imposeiblo 

■to  know  anything;,  and  therefor^  never  ^i^rehes  or 
reasons);  and  'lavJty  t^f  p^^^yre.f  a  kind  of  fantastic 
idiocy  which  indeed  arguee  about  everything,  but 
fliott  ofP  from  argument  to  argument,  pursuing  no- 
thing to  its  legitimate  conclusion.V  When  Dante 
in  the  present  paetiage  appeals  to  those  who  have 
'sane  intellects,'  he  is  probably  thinking  of  minds 
which  are  free  from  those  infirmities,  and  can 
therefore  give  Reason  it*  place  and  task,  howovor 
humbli'.  It  in  to  be  not«d  too  that  Dante  does  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  regarding  doubt  asVkiuvof 
sinful  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  path  of '*^'^ 
Nature's  own  making  for  the  attainment  of  that 
truth  in  which  alone  the  intellect  con  per- 
'  CtfW^  m.  I.  »  Con*.  Iv,  U, 
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CAHT06    manentty  r«8t.    Hence  he  says  that  'the  strife  of 

J douht'  springs   up   at   the   bej^inning  of  tbe  ttu 

of  Philosophy,  in  order  that  w6  may  be  driycn 
by  it  in  our  seoroli  for  the  clear  truth  tbat~l^ 
beyond : 

•Thwrcfdre  Hprtn|i«  np,  in  foahion  of  «  ahoot. 
Doubt  at  the  toot  of  truth ;  and  it  is  nntur*, 
Whfefa  lo  tbe  top  urgM  ua  on  from  rid^e  to  ridgtt.' ' 

*A  little   philoBophy,"  says  Bacon,  'u 

mind  to  Atheism  ;  but  depth  in  philosophy-Uzin£ct|i' 

moQ*8  tnindfl  about  to  Keiigion.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  intellectual  doubts,  then — 
Yes  and  No  contending  in  his  head — Danto  tells  as 
that  a  more  awful  doubt  struck  through  him,  onv 
that  piercod  to  the  very  root  and  centre  of  his  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  It  is  doubt  of  the  goodnssa  of 
God,  or  at  least  of  his  own  share  in  that  goodness. 
It  came  through  his  vision  of  the  three  Furios,  m 
they  rose  suddenly  on  the  top  of  the  red-flaming 
tower,  and  called  for  Medusa  to  come  and  cbang« 
him  into  stone.  In  the  Furies,  Dante  came  at  last  to 
something  of  which  doubt  was  impossible.  They 
ropresunt  the  horror  and  torment  of  guilty  cod- 
ecience,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  things  which. 
when  it  is  once  roused,  cannot  be  doubt«d  away. 
But  this  Hgonixed  remembrance  of  past  sins  or«at«s 
a  terrible  doubt,  or  even  despair,  of  the  goodnc«8  and 
mercy  of  Qod:  and  this  despair  is  symbolised  by  the 
Medusa's  head,  which  turns  men  Into  stone.  Despair, 
says  St-  Thomas,  which  is  the  loss  of  the  theologleal 
virtue  of  hope,  Es  more  dangerous  than  the  loss  of 
■  Par.  It,  130-13S.    Co■o^  Comv.  IL  t«. 
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[even  faith  and  love;  'becauRe,  as  it  is  by  hope  that     CANTOS 

rwci  aP6  held    back  from  evil-doing  and  led  on  to        _; 

goodness,  80  the  taking  away  nf  hope  plunges  men 

hvadlong    into  vice,  and    diHgusts    thorn   with    the 

>ur  of  doing  good.    Hence  Isidore  says:  "A  guilty 

{deed  in  the  death  of  the  bouI;  but  to  despair  in  to 
go  down  to  hell.'"'    It  ts  for  this  rcoRon  that  Virgil 

'  immoiliatoly  turns  I>anto  away  and  blinds  hJH  eyoa 

(with  bis  own  hands.  Bv«n  our  own  reason  forbids 
us  to  gaze  on  our  sins  until  they  strike  us  into  stone 
with  despair  of  their  forgiveneas.  In  other  wordn, 
Virgil,  the    natural    Keuson    of    man,  without  the  , 

rrovolation  of  the  Gospel,  can  toll  us  that  it  is  foUy 
and  sin  to  despair  of  the  meroy  of  God.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  very  «>nc«ption  of  God.     To  quote 

iSt.  ThornaA  once  more:  'The  true  estimate  of  the 
iderotanding  of  God  is  this,  that  men's  salvation 
comea  of  OocI,  and  that  pardon  is  given  to  sinners: 
whilst  it  is  a  false  opinion  that  He  denies  pardon 
to  a  penitent  sinner,  or  does  not  convert  sinners 
to  Himself  by  justifying  grace.  And  therefore  the 
movement  of  despair,  which  i.t  formed  upon  a  false 

(estimate  of  God,  [»  vicious  and  siuful.'^l 
The  utmost,  however,  that  Virgil  can  do  is  to  turn  tii«  abk«i 
away  the  eyes  from  the  Gorgon  of  Despair ;  beyond  '"*'  ^•"•''* 
this  he  must  wait  for  the  aid  of  heavenly  grace.    No 

■  .^iimma,  ilU.  q.  XX. «.  3:  '  OMiMtr  coroos  at  a  m»D  not  hoplnjt  that 
be  liM  uy  aii&K  III  Um  ooodnMS  of  Ood.' 

1  Summa.  11-11.  q.  xx.  *.  1.  It  In  poHttlblc  thitt  tbo  MsdOM  rcpre- 
meUta  Um  pMrilytns  poirnr  ot  Doubt  Iodr  Indulged  la.  tbn  vnf  In  which 
11  fHUiklf  KM  our  eQar|[lg*.  It  vre  take  Uiln  vlcn".  tbe  rry  of  tha  Porlea 
tor  tb»  Gontoa'a  head  will  ^gaUy  Uist  u  pttllty  (.■unsdcncB  wdcoouM 
Doubt  a*  lUi  atMdjrn*  tor  lt«  pain— glad  to  doubt  out  of  oil«tcne«  th* 
thlnjt*  which  twuc  lt«  ItiBr,  to  petrify  the  h«art  Into  Indlflkrcaice  imd 
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hint  is  given  of  tho  identity  of  tbd  Metisenger  from 
Heaven  who  comes  with  nnwct  foot  acro««  the  filthy 
fon  :  pox^ibly  Dante  meant  him  to  remain  unknown, 
to  indiciito  the  mysterious  way  in  which  Divine^^ 
grace  comoi  to  UB  in  the  great  crises  of  the  soul.  A4^H 
all  events,  we  may  sot  aside  the  conjecture  that  the 
Messenger  is  either  Mercury  or  ^Eneas.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  suggestion  made  above  that  be  is  the 
Archangel  Michael,  it  would  fit  in  with  several 
detuiU  in  the  narrative.  It  waa  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Michael  that  the  rebel  angels  were  hurled 
out  of  Heaven;  and  it  would  be  natural  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  subdue  this  new  outbreak  of  their 
■  insolence.'  Further,  according  to  mediaeval  belief, 
Michael  was  the  angel  of  death  and  judgment,  and  it 
18  as  in  a  storm  of  judgment  he  now  appears.  The 
souls  of  the  Angry  in  tho  fon  scatter  before  bim  u 
froga  before  tho  serpent,  their  base  and  ainfut  wrath 
terrified  in  the  presence  of  the  indignation  of  God. 
With  his  left  hand  he  waves  aside  the  thick  air  of 
the  Marsh,  as  ono  weary  of  tho  boso  paasiona  of 
anger  which  blind  tho  souls  of  men  like  smoke.  He 
himself  is  moved  by  a  storm  of  anger,  but  It  is  hoi, 
anger : 

Ah,  bow  full  h»  MteotMl  to  ni«  of  iodiKnaltun  I  * 

It  is,  indeed,  the    only  weapon   be  deigns   to    u 
against  the  fiends,  for  the  wand  with  which  ho  opens 
the  gate  is  only  the  symbol  of  his  autliurity.    He 
argues  no  question  of  the  fnitb  with  them  :  when 
unbelief  roaches  such  a  height  of  obstinacy  and  i 

■  Inf.  \x.  m. 
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lenoe,  the  only  argument  it  can  understAnd  ts  tho  caktos 
righteous  indignation  of  Heaven.  And,  indeed,  the  ^'"'  ^^^ 
iny»t«rio8  of  tho  City  of  Heresy  can  seldom  bo  safely 
faced  'without  anger.'  to  use  Virgil'B  words;'  some 
forms  of  unbelief  must  be  met,  not  with  argument, 
but  with  a  certain  paaxion  of  moral  indignation 
which  Hweeps  them  from  our  path. 

Let  UH  now  examine  the  puniubment  which  Dante  Pouibmiiat  of] 
assigns  to  these  Heretics.  Obvio)i»ly  the  tombs  in-nttTotub 
I  which  they  lie  signify  that  infidelity  ia  a  living 
death.  Faith  is  no  mere  luxury  of  the  soul  which  a 
man  can  dispense  with  if  he  plenRett;  it  id,  as  ToUtoy 
truly  calls  it,  tbu  force  by  which  man  lives.  The 
unbolioviug  »out  Is  entombed  in  ita  own  unbelief. 
■The  sepulchres  moan  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Medusa's  bead :  unfaitb  petrifies  the  soul,  paralyzes 
the  energies  of  life. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  the  symbolism  of  theTh«ru«. 
f,  which  is  used  hero  for  the  first  time  lut  a  punish- 
t  in  Hell.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
material  fire  is  meant ;  for  we  have  seen  tho  otber 
elements,  wind,  water,  earth,  used  as  punishments, 
hut  always  in  aome  symbolic  sense.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Dante  took  the  idea  from  the  common 
doom  of  heretics  in  the  present  world,  nevertheless 
the  fire  must  represent  a  spiritual  pain.  Those  un- 
believers who  have  proudly  refused  to  submit  their 
intellects  to  Ood,  have  thereby  lost  'the  good  of 
tntoUoot.'  Now,  the  good  of  intellect,  a«  we  have 
Been,  is  the  perfect  vision  of  God.  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  to  hiunan  faculties:  but  for  this,  faith  is 

'  In/.  Ix.  33, 
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ttbsolutoly  necessaiy.  For,  as  Aquinas  says,  'to  thU 
vmon  man  cannot  arrive  oxc«pt  by  way  of  going 
to  school  to  Ood  as  his  Teachur,  acconliD^  to  that 
saying:  "Every  ono  that  hath  heard  of  the  Father 
and  hath  learned,  cometh  unto  me."  .  .  .  But  every 
Bach  learner  mu»t  believe  in  order  to  arrive  at  per- 
fect knowledge :  a8  the  Philosopher  (ue.  Arliitotla) 
says,  "The  learner  must  boliovo."  Henco,  for  man 
to  arrive  at  the  vision  of  perfect  happineas,  it  i»  a 
previous  requisite  that  he  believe  God,  as  a  scholar 
believes  the  master  who  teaches  him.''  These  souls, 
by  refusing  faith  in  God,  liave  to«t  that  vision  of 
Him  which  i»  the  one  and  only  happiness  for  which 
thoy  were  created ;  and,  as  Dante  says  elsewhere, 
'  the  loss  is  most  bitter  and  full  of  every  sorrow/' 
In  this  present  world  the  pain  of  this  loss  may 
never  rise  to  agony,  because  the  )o«8  U  not  fieeii  in 
its  fulnoHs;  but  everything  may  be  changed  when 
the  soul  is  thrust  forth  into  a  world  where  it  can 
neither  truly  believe  nor  disbelieve.  It  cannot 
believe,  for  years  of  obstinate  unboHof  have  de- 
stroyed the  very  capacity  for  faith ;  nor  can  it  dis- 
believe, for  it  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  eternal 
things  themselves.  And  there,  buried  in  its  own 
powerlessness  to  believe  as  in  a  sepulchre,  the  loM 
of  the  very  end  and  happiness  for  which  it  was 
created,  burnn  through  it  with  an  agony  as  of  fire. 
This,  nt  all  evoutu,  is  the  serious  view  taken  by 
Dante  of  the  consequence  of  losing  faith  in  that 
God,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  eternal  life. 
Finally,  nt  the  day  of  judgment  the  punishmt 
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increased  in  two  wny« :  thu  lid^  of  the  tomlM  which     CANTOS 
now  Mtaod  ojMjn  are  closed  tor  ever,  and  all  knowledge        _L_  ' 
comes  to  an  end.    In  the  meantime  the  souls  have  S"**""  ''.?'• 
knowledge  only  of  the  future.     Dante  was  greatly  SMuiveUoiL 
surprisod  to  notice  that  the  father  of  Ouido  Caval- 
canti  did  not  know  whether  his  son  was  alive  or 
dead,  whereas  Farinata  was  able  to  foretell  certain 
things  in   Dante's  own   fortunes.     In  reply  to  the 
poet'a  question,  Farinata  telU  him  that  they  have 
H  power  to  800  earthly  events  only  while  still  future; 
"  when  they  draw  near  into  the  present,  they  become 
^  invisible  to  them.     It  follows  that  when  Time  shall 
^B  be  no  longer— that  is,  when  there  \»  no  future— all 
^P  their  knowledge   will   be,  like   themselves,  'dead.*' 
"  Some  writers  regard  this  death  of  knowledge  as  the 
doom  of  all  the  lost  in  all  the  Circles ;  but  it  is  much 
■I      more  natural  to  confine  it  to  the  oltizena  of  Dia. 
^tTbeir  sin  was  one  of  intellect,  and  in  the  intellect  it 
is  punished.    The  only  question  is  whether  Farinata 
speaks  of  all  the  citizens  or  only  of  his  own  sect  of 
Kpicuruaus.    If  he  refers  only  to  those  who  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  idea  is  that,  having 
on  earth  lived  only  for  the  present,  now  the  present 
U  taken  from  them;  and  that,  having  spurned  the 
future,  the  future  is  now  forced  upon  their  eyes. 
Probably,    however,   the    punishment   includes   all 
within  the  City  walls,  since  all  have  sinned  in  this 
region  of  knowledge.    On  earth  they  believed  thom- 
selvefl  so  wise  that  thoy  knew  everything  by  force 
of  their  own  omniscient  intellects;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  this  intellectual  arrogance  is  the  gradual 
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extinction  of  all  knowledge,  which  Daut«  symboUzM 
by  the  closing  of  the  lida  of  their  tombs  to  things 
preitent  and  thingH  to  come  alike.  '  If  any  man 
think  that  be  kuoweth  anything,  be  knoweth 
DOtbing  yet  at  be  ought  to  know.'  'When  th 
knew  God,  they  glorified  bim  not  a«  Ood,  neither 
were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina 
tion»,  and  tbeir  fooUah  heart  was  darkened.  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.' 
One  knowledge  ulono  in  left,  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  past-— the  eternal  contemplation  of  tbeir  blind 
earthly  life  and  the  'knowledge  falsely  ao  called,' 
through  which  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  6od 
which  is 'the  good  of  the  intellect."  We  may  com- 
pare their  punishment  with  that  of  the  Soothsayers 
in  Circle  tiil,  who,  for  their  presumptuous  prying 
into  the  future,  have  their  beads  turned  round  and 
can  see  no  way  but  backward.  Those  dc«piMd  tbe 
present  for  the  future,  the  Epicureans  the  future  for 
the  present,  and  both  are  punished  by  the  loss  and 
ruin  of  their  intellectual  life. 
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When  the  pilgrims  ODt«ro(l  tho  City  of  Di«.  they  canto  XI 
turned  to  tbe  right  band,  one  of  the  few  times  when 
they  depart  from  the  leftward  movement  which  in 
the  appropriate  symbol  of  tlie  lost  world.'    TLv  pro- 
bable moaning  is  that  tho  problems  of  heresy  are 
best  mot  by  upright  conduct ; '  unto  the  upright  there 
l^riseth  light  in  the  darkness.'    Leaving  the  narrow 
lath   that  ran  tmmodiatcly  inside    tho  wallB  and 
parallel  with    them,   they  resume    their   leftward 
direction,  atriting  straight  acroaa  tbe  City  in  order 
to  roach  tbv  centre  of  tbe  valley  to  which  it  dip»  on 
overy  sido.    Here  tbey  find  an  abyoa  ringed  round 
with  broken  rocks,  which  formei  the  wild  and  dan- 
gerous stairway  to  the  underground  dungeons  of 
the  City,  in  which  are  tortured  'a  stilt  more  cruel 
throng.'      From  the  mouth  of  thio  pit,  us  from  a 
volcano,  there  rises  a  stench  so  foul  and  sickening 
Hthat  they  are  forced  to  take  refuge  behind  a  great 
Htomb.  to  grow  accustomed  to  '  the  ttad  bln8t'  before 
^they  venturo  to  duitoeud.    The  ttyiubolism  is  obvious: 
the  stench  indicatoti  that  wo  have  now  reached  a 

*  Conip.  th«  (umtnii  to  iii«  rffflit  towiui]  Oerjron.  Ui«  GnaidlJiB  o( 
Ifae  Cli«le  of  rraiul  (/V,  xvll.  1U>, 
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XJ  deeper  and  darker  corruption — the  aiaa  beat 

it  were,  rot  human  nnturcand  oaunot  be  faced  with- 
out a.  Hickeoing  horror. 

The  inscriptioD  oo  the  great  tomb  behind  wbic 
Dante  and  Virgil  took  shelter  ran  as  foUon'R : 

'  Pt>i>o  Aniuitaftiuii  I  hold, 
Whom  out  of  the  sir&igbl  way  Pbotinus  drew. '  * 

The  Pope  referred  to  is  Anastasius  ii.,  who  died 
496,  though  some  writera  think  Dante,  misled  by  B 
paMa^e  in  Qratiau,  mistook  htrn  for  hia  cont«inpo- 
rary  and  namonako,  the  Emperor.  The  beroay  o( 
Photinus,  a  deacon  ot  Tbefiflalonica,  with  which  this 
Pope  waa  believed  to  be  tainted,  is  Baid  to  have  been 
the  denial  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord^^ 
'What«ver  uncertaintios  surround  Anastasius  a^H 
his  borofly.  however,  the  important  point  is  that 
Dante  is  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. He  '  wiir(ho8  nil  men  to  know  bis  opinio: 
that  Pope«  arc  not  exempt  from  heresy,  and  that 
deeervM  greater  punisbmeot  in  them  than  in  o; 
nary  men,' — when  the  fountain-head  of  the  Faith  is 
pollutod,  the  stream  which  it  feeds  can  hardly  bo 
paro.*  Hence  Anaetastus  is  buried  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  tbo  notber  pit: 
l>eing  the  spiritual  bead,  he  ta  lower  down  than,  for 

I  Inf.  xl.  8,  B. 

*  A  mneb  more  noMrksbte  lnaUn««  i*  Popo  Uoooriaa  I.  (d-  Bgy 
Tba  sixth  <Ecuin«Rleal  Council  (CoiiBt«Dtiiiopl«.  ASa>MUmnlr  wtuUte- 
uMlMd  hlni.  Uiousb  more  tbiiu  tony  T»»n  id  bl*  gnrr,  tor  ItU 
Itnleaej'  toir*rtlji  Ui«  baranr  of  Um  MoaotfaollUs.    Tbia  coodMBmUon 

iifn  rnjii  fill  liiiiij  iiiiiiiifrliiipilnilpilirjiimniUnnfilnrnnwiinali 

o(  rapflJ  ItiralUbillt}'  At  tlm  VatlcAO  Donnnll  o4  Ittn.  Tba  eu«  wm 
(orsolten  during  the  Middle  A^ea.  olso  Konohns  might  h«ro  bonu 
AnMtariua  companjr  in  this  City  of  Hotcaiiuchi. 
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example,  the  Emperor.  Frederick  U.,  who  ia  but  the   CANTO  XI 
temporal  bead  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

While  they  are  Btaodin)?  in  the  shelter  of  the  Tiigu'a  omiI- 
tomb  to  accustom  tbemseWee  to  the  stench  of  the  u^^ 
iliuiffeons  beneath,  Virgil  at  Dante*8  request,  that 
the  time  might  not  be  lotit,  gives  htm  a  deaoription 
of  the  Circles  etill  to  bo  traversed.  Over  this  ex- 
planation a  vaot  amount  of  diiicuHsiou  has  taken 
place,  arising  in  the  main  from  what  seems  on  the 
surface  to  he  a  crotw-division  of  the  classification  of 
sinR  given  by  Virgil.  In  linos  22-2fi  of  Canto  xi.  a 
classification  is  given  from  Cicero;  in  lines  79-Sl 
what  certainly  seems  to  be  another  classification  It 
given  from  Aristotle ;  and  the  entire  discussion 
springs  from  the  difliculty  of  sotting  the  two  in 
tieir  right  relations  to  each  other.  Wo  may  lay 
aside  at  once  the  idea  that  Dante  is  guilty  of  a  crow- 
division  :  he  was  far  too  sure  and  clear  a  thinker  to 
commit  such  a  blunder.     The  classification  from 

Aristotle  i»  either  capable  of  being  equated  with 

|bat  from  Cicero,  or  it  is  supplementary  to  it  and 
introduced  for  some  particular  purpose  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  general  scheme  of 
olossification. 

Let  tu  see  first  what  tho  general  scheme  is,  so  From  oiMia. 
far  as  concerns    the   Circles   yet  to    come.     It  is 
contained  in  Canto  xi.  22-26: 

_  'Ot  wary  malice  which  win*  hftU:  in  Hcavkii. 

H  Injury  is  the  vud.  Mid  i^vvrf  such  «iid 

^B  Bltber  by  force  or  fraud  aggrtevoth  others. 

^P  But  bccMUM!  ftkud  in  tn»n'ii  prculiiu-  vico, 

H  llora  U  displenwUi  God ;  niid  aa  stAad  lower 

H  Th«  fnuiduleDU  ftod  mot«  pain  Mealla  ibeu.' 
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OANTO  XI  There  ca.a  be  no  doubt  tbat  this  U  taken  from  Cicero, 
~^       though  bi^  name  is  not  mentioned.    In  his  Offiai, 

I  to  which  Dante  makes  many  references,  Cicero  dtt- 

cussing  the  question  of  justice  says :  '  Now  there  an 
two  ways  of  doing  a  man  an  injury:  the  one  it  by 
force,  the  other  by  fraud.  Tbo  one  is  tho  quality  o{ 
the  fox,  tho  othor  of  tbo  lion.  They  are  neither  of 
them  proper  for  a.  man,  hut  yet  fraud  is  the  men 
odious  of  tho  two;  and  of  all  inju»ttc«8,  that  is  tbe 
most  abominable  and  capita)  wbiob  impoees  upon  lu 
under  the  colour  of  kindness  and  good  meauing,''— 
I.e.  into  which  9ome  eloiiient  of  treachery  entwv. 
Obviously  this  is  the  source  of  the  clossiBcation, 
which  Virgil  proceeds  to  explain  in  detail  as  followi. 
•MimM.  In  Circle  vii.  are  punished  tbe  Violent,  souls  tlwl 

sinned  by  the  use  of  foi-co.  They  are  divided  ioto 
three  classes,  according  to  the  object  on  which  tbdr 
violence  spent  itself : 

I.  The  Violent  against  their  Neighbours,  cither  in 
persou  or  goods  :  tyrants,  homicides,  marauden, 
froebootors,  incendiaries,  and  such  like. 

II.  The  Violent  against  Themselves,  also  in  persoD 
or  goods.  This  Violence  takes  two  forms:  Suici<l« 
<Iiroct  and  indirect— thi^  indirect  consisting  of  sueb 
things  as  reckless  gambling  and  wanton  diasipatioo 
of  the  means  of  life. 

III.  The  Violent  against  God— direotly,  by  denial 

and  blasphemy;  and  indirectly,  by  'dinidaitiing  Nature 

and  her  bounty.'     The    latter   Is  subdivided   into 

Violonco  against  Nature,  of  which  Sodom  is  tbe 

'  OJtctt,  bk.  t.  ohsp.  lUi.  KollM  U)(!  relereoce  to  lian  wtd  foi  to 
tli*ooBf«wk)oo(  Count Uuidoof  Monteteltro  in  In/.  xitII.  74,  T5:  'Mj 
d««dt  wtm  not  of  tb«  lion,  but  of  Um  fox.' 
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type,  and  ngainst  Art.  represented  by  the  city  of  CANTO  XI 
Cahors.  ~ 

^In  tbis  division  Dante  fallows  the  distinction 
Kawn  by  Thomas  Aquinas  between  'ein  against 
Bpd,  sin  against  self,  and  sin  against  one's  neigh- 
DDur,*  though  Aquinas  takcii  caro  to  say  that  these 

iroo  epcciofl  of  sins  are  not  oxclusivo  of  each  other  : 

To  ain  against  God,  in  so  far  as  the  order  of  relation 
God  inolades  every  human  relation,  is  common  to 
sin :  bnt  in  so  far  as  the  order  of  relation  to  God 

30S  beyond  the  other  two  orders  (self  and  neigh- 
bour), in  that  way  sin  against  God  is  a  special  kind 
of  sin/> 

K  Virgil  proceeds  to  exphiin  Circles  viri.  and  ix..  in  mod. 
Kbich  Fraud  is  punished.  Fraud  is  called  'man's 
bculiar  vice,'  evidently  becauso  it  springs  from 
Ban's  peculiar  gift  of  reason.  For  the  posseifsion  of 
reason  is  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
^wer  animals ;  and  the  special  guilt  of  Fraud  is  that 
Bis  the  use  of  this  high  and  distinctive  endowment 
^r  the  injury  of  otbors.  Fraud  i»  of  two  degrees  or 
qualities,  according  to  the  bond  and  knot  of  human 

Bllowehip  which  it  severs: 

Fraud  against  '  the  bond  of  love  which  Nature 
9ikw.'    This  is  the  bond  of  common  humanity,  and 

koee  who  broak  it  by  Fraud  arc  puoisliod  in  Circle 

III,,  being  distributed  in  ten  Moats  or  Pits,  accord- 
to  their  partioalsr  form  of  the  sin — hypocrites, 
ieves,  simoniacs,  panders,  barrators,  'and  such  like 

1th.' 

,IL  Fraud  against  a  twofold  bond:  this  general 

■  AttnMO,  Ml.  q.  IxxlL  s.  4. 
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CANTO  XI  one  of  Nature,  and  another  which  creates  *a  8[ 

faith.'  It  in  at  this  point  that  FrJiud  (l<<e)x*ntt  aad 
darlceng  into  Treachery,  which,  an  a  coUl-bluoded  sio. 
b  froxon  fast  in  tho  lake  of  ico  which  constitutes  the 
lowest  Circle  of  Hell :  beyond  this,  human  deprant; 
cannot  f;o.  The  souls  in  *  this  bottom  of  the  dolofal 
shell '  are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  th« 
'  special  faith  '  they  have  betrayed :  Traitora  to  their 
KindreditotfaeirCountry.tothoirFrieDdsandGuc 
and  laot  and  vilctst',  to  thoir  Lords  and  Benefact 
With  this  account  of  nether  IlelJ,  Dante  expi 
ftoajWsWMe.  bimtielf  entirely  aatisSed,  but  be  feeU  that  it  Imtm 
anoxptained  the  Circles  above  through  which  behw 
just  passed.  Why,  be  asks,  are  the  sinners  of  tbow 
Circles  not  punished  here  'inside  of  the  red  city': 
'  those  of  the  fat  lagoon '  (the  Wrathful  and  SuUeo), 
'whom  the  wind  leads'  (the  Sensual),  'whom  tbe 
rain  beats '  (the  G}lutt,ons),  and  ■  who  oncounttir  with 
such  sharp  tongues'  (Uisers  and  Prodigals)?  Is  it 
because  God  is  not  angry  with  these  that  they  are 
Dot  inside  the  City  of  Dis  ?— and  if  so,  why  are  th«y 
panished  at  all?  Virgil's  answer  is  that  all  tho  slna 
of  Hell  are  punished  according  to  the  order  of  their 
batefulncss  to  Heaven.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
classiBcation  of  sins  from  Aristotle  is  brought  in. 
Virgil  rebukes  Dante  with  some  sharpness  for  ha^ 
forgotten  it : 

*  Wh]r  wandoiK  ao 
Tbiub  inteUeet  from  that  wblcb  la  lu  wont? 
Or,  sootb,  Cby  mf ixi  wh«r«  is  It  •Uewhen>  louktns  P 
Hiwt  tlioii  no  rccollMitian  of  thi>M-  wordji 
With  wbicl)  tbine  Btliica  tliorouglilf  duwuMAS 
Tbe  dlaiKMlUona  tbrce,  that  Be«v«D  wil]»  Dot,— 
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Incontinottiro,  Mnlicc,  and  insau«  CAXTO  XI 

Beiliklil.yF  uid  bow  loconMneBCv  ~ 

L«M  Ood  offeodstb,  and  !««•  hlamo  demand*  * '  > 

Tbe  reference  is  to  the  opening  words  of  Book  viL 
of  tbe  Nicomachean  Ethics:  'Thoro  are  three  species 
of  mornl  character  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  viz., 
Tioo,  incontinence,  and  brutality.'  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  this  is  introduced,  not  as  a  second 
claasiScation  of  sins,  but  simply  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  explaining  why  xinit  of  Incontinence  are 
not  inside  the  City  of  Dis  along  with  Violence  and 
Fraud :  sins  of  impul»e  and  want  of  self-control  are  I 
lesM  offensive  to  Ood  than  malicious  wickedness  and  I 
brutality. 

NeverthelesA,  although  thus  obviously  introduced 
for  this  special  purpose,  it  iit  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  classiQcation  from  Aristotle  coincided  in  Dante's 
own  miud  with  tbe  other  from  Cicero,  so  far  as  the 
lower  Circles  are  concerned;  in  other  words,  that 
!* Malice  and  mod  Bestiality'  correspond  in  some 
fashion  to  Violence  and  Fraud.  There  is  certainly 
a  strong  temptation  to  identify  Brutisbness  and 
Violence.  In  the  Circle  of  the  Violent,  tbe  various 
guardians  uad  tormentors,  as  Wicksteed  points  out, 
are  either  beasts  or  forms  iu  which  tbe  brute  mingles 
writb  the  human :  the  Minotaur,  tbe  Centaurs,  tbe 
Harpies,  and  the  she-mastiffs  which  tear  in  pieces 
the  reckless  prodigals.  This,  in  a  writer  like  Dante, 
n  scarcely  bo  a  mere  coincidence  j  yet  the  attempt 
which  ia  sometimes  made  to  include  all  tbe  forms  of 
Violence  in  Circle  vui.  in  tbe  Aristotelian  concep- 
<  tn/.  il.  TOM. 


Vmiy. 
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CAXTO  XI  tion  of  Bi-utinhnens,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  u 
auccossfiil.  On  tho  wholo,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  eaf 
that  tho  chui»iBcation  of  oinB  ia  founded  mainly  oa 
Cicero,  but  that  the  workings  out  of  it  is  atrongljr 
coloured  with  Aristotelian  ideas.' 

When  the  explanation  is  ftniahed,  Dante  pute 
his  Guide  one  final  question  concomiog  the  sin  oi 
Uftury: 

'Onoe  more  a  Utile  backwnrd  turn  tb««,'  eald  I, 
'There  where  lliou  sayest  that  uaiiry  offrndn 
The  niTino  Goodneee.  and  untie  the  kuot.' ' 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  Usury  is  a  sin  :  of  that  the 
inediff>val  mind  had  no  doubt.  It  was  that  Virgil 
had  declared  it  a  sin  agninul  God,  an  offence  to  the 
Divine  Qoodncss.  Was  it  not  rather  a  sin  against 
man  ?— why,  thon,  had  Virgil  said  that  it  ia  punished 
in  the  Circle  of  the  Violent  against  God?  Tfai* 
reference  to  Usury  is  contained  iu  the  single  word 
'Cahors'  in  line  IiO  of  this  Canto.  Cahors  ia  a  dty 
in  the  Department  of  Lot  in  tho  South  of  Franoo^ 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  in  Dante's  day  as  a  nest 
of  usurers.    If  Boccaccio  ia  to  he  believed,  the  very 

■  For  a  diHCUfttlon  of  Ihio  num.  lntri««Ui  iiueatlan.  nee  WlelutMd'i 
note  In  Apixmdii  ■«  Wllt«'a  Hums*  on  IkmU.  Aat-Oi.  Dr.  Moor* 
Ifl  Uicltoed  to  acctipt  nnccneclo'*  Uxny  that  tli*  poeni  was  lotnrrupttd 
bxpolilirnl  troublRn  at  Ibo  cndotCuitovll.,  lu  rwMunptiuii  longnriar 
belnii  uiftrkftd  bj-  the  oponlng  worda  of  Canto  Till.,  •  I  mj.  continuing: 
On  tbi«  n»URiptlon.  hi-  thinks  Dant«  majr  have  b<«an  the  Infimo  od 
oii«  moral  pliui  luid  DQishvi)  It  on  AQotbcr:  '  It  dooa  not  aeeo)  ta  ma 
ImpOMlblo  tONuppOHCthftt  Uantei)iaTliareitcluaU;hr|run  tfae  Inftmo 
wlUt  aa  ld«k  of  (OUowlnji  tbe  cluMtllcatlon  of  the  Scvrn  DMdly  SIM, 
but,  finding  It  aittt  a  certain  poLnt  unsuitable,  be  ma;  baw  adopted 
a  different  method,  aiiti  Ihta  have  invented  the  ex  pout  /artu  exptana- 
Uou  of  Canto  xl.  on  an  ingcnioin  way  o(  coverinic  the  rhange  of  plaa 
ftlkd  giving  a  (arllt!:>uiap|>(iarancc.  ot  unity  of  deaiKn  lo  the  eompoalte 
woorfc '  (Atulf<«  in  ti^ntt.  aooond  aorio*,  108). 

•  /n/.xl-M-oa. 
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maida  leut  out  thoir  wa^es.  Writing  in  the  CA31T0  XI 
first  half  of  th«  tliirteeath  ceatury,  Matthew  Pans 
•ays  :  '  In  tbeso  ilsya  prevailed  the  horrible  nui»anoa 
of  the  Caursities  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was 
hardly  any  one  in  all  England,  cepecially  among  the 
bishops,  who  was  not  caught  in  their  net.  Even  the 
King  was  hold  indebted  to  them  in  an  incalculable 
sum  of  money.  For  they  circumvented  the  needy 
In  their  nec«««itio8,  cloaking  thoir  usury  under  the 
ahow  of  trade,  and  protending  not  to  know  that 
whatsoover  is  added  to  the  principal  is  usury,  under 
whatever  name  it  mny  he  called.*  In  short,  Caorsine 
WON  a  xynonym  for  usurer.* 

Now,  tho  fltrangu  thing  in  that  Sodom  and  Cahors  wk^  ti  smr 
•re  pat  together  in  tho  same  Circle,  tho  reason  being  Kaant 
that  both  are  regarded  as  sinners  against  Nature.    - 
This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  which  repre* 
HDta  annatural  tiousuality;  but  how  comes  it  that 
(Tmry  !■  alsoa  sin  ugaiiiKt  Nature?      Virgil  answers 
this  quoation  partly  from  Aristotle  and  partly  from 
Hcripture,  almost  equal  authorities  in  Dante's  mind. 
In  his   Phyincs  (ii.  2)    Aristotle  says,  'Art  imitates 
Nature.'    But  Nature  is  the  child  of  Ood,  offspring 
of  the  Divine  Intellect;  and  Art — that  is, any  work 
or  vraft  of  man — which  imitates  Nature,  may  there- 
fore bo  called  the  child  of  Nature  and,  as  It  wero, 
Um  yrandchild  of  Ood.     According  to  tho  Book  of 
OailWiis.  from  these  two.  Nature  and  Art, '  mankind 

^CobPl  Far.  SKTlL  5S,  M : 

■  or  OUT  blO«<  OMOriBM  uri  Ommm 

Pnyti*  ito— iTw  to  trink.' 
I  i»  toCI«iBaiil  v..  aGaarcm,  and  John  SXil..a  natlr«of 
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CANTO  XI  gain  thoir  lifo  and  advance.*'    In  othvr  words, 

must  get  his  livelihood  from  Nature :  '  The  Lord  God 

took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden 

to  dres^  it  and  to  keep  it';  and  he  must  got  it  by 

moans  of  Art  or  work:  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 

sbalt  thou  oat  broad.*    But  the  usurer  *  takes  another 

way,'  and  '  elsewhere  puts  his  hope.*    That  is  to  saj, 

he  evades  the  Divine  law  of  work  laid  down  for  man 

at  the  beginning.    Disdaining  work  or  Art,  ho  di^H 

dains  Nature  of  which  it  is  the  imitator  -,  disdainiai^^ 

Nature,  he  dindaina  God  whoso  child  she  is.     Hence 

it  is  that  Blasphemers,  Sodom,  and  Cahors  are  all 

placed  in  the  samo  Circle:  Blasphemers  do  direct 

violence  to  God,  defying    Himnelf:   Sodomites  do 

violence  to  Nature,  which  is  the  child  of  God  ;  and 

CaorsincH  or  Usurers  to  Art,  which  is,  so  to  speak, 

His  grandchild.    And  of  the  three  Dante  regards  the 

last  as  the  worst,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he  sots  the 

Usurers  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  which 

overhangs  the  next  Circle,  as  if  morally  they  almos^^ 

belonged  to  it.  ^H 

iiivdinra]  Into  the  question  of  the  Ethics  of  Usury,  recentl^^ 

revived  by  Kunkin,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  further 

than  is  necessary  to  show  how  it  looked  to  the 

media>val  mind.     We  apply  the  word  Usury  now 

to  the  taking  of  Rrtyrbitant  interest,  but  the  original 

idea  was  undoubtedly  the  taking  of  <]nt/.    The  ground 

for  this  was  Scriptural;  in  V^riViVus  it  is  wrltt*»n; 

'If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay 

with  thoo,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him :  yoa,  though 

■  UliBomevrbAlsmji^  to  find  Vlrgll  quoting S«rlptun!.  I'toImUt 
the  rauoo  la  Uiat  the  pUHUM^  refer*  ta  k  Imtb  wfalgll  licit  wltbln  tba 
kpowledge  of  Ui«  natontl  mwi. 
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tw  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner,  that  be  may  live  CANTO 
with  thee.  Take  tbou  no  usury  of  him,  or  iuorooao: 
but  fear  thy  God;  that  thy  brother  may  Uvo  with  thee. 
Thou  flbolt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor 
lend  him  thy  victuaU  for  increase.'  This  prohibition 
is  repeated  in  Jteuteronmny,  where,  however,  the 
taking  of  usury  from  strangers  is  expressly  allowed.' 
Thu  wi«08t  of  the  heathen  take  tlio  same  view. 
Plato  in  his  Latra  nays:  'No  one  shall  lend  money  apon 
interest;  and  the  borrower  shall  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  repay  either  oapitAl  or  interest';  aud  iu  the 
Republic  ho  describes  usurers  in  these  scornful  words : 
'The  men  of  business,  stooping  as  they  walk,  and 
pretending  not  even  to  see  those  whom  they  have 
already  ruined,  insert  the  sting— that  ts,  their  money 
— into  some  one  else  who  is  not  ou  hi«  guard  against 
tbem.aad  recover  the  parent  sum  many  times  multi- 
plied into  a  family  of  children:  aud  so  they  make 
drone  and  pauper  to  abound  in  the  State.''  This 
reference  to  '  the  parent  sum  multiplied  into  a, 
family  of  children,'  recalls  Aristotle's  view  which 
waa  undoubtedly  In  Dante's  mind  when  he  declares 

I  thai  Usury  is — at  least  indirectly— a  violation  of 
Nature.  Aristotle  argues  from  the  Greek  name  for 
Usury,  tvicot,  which  means  offspring.  The  very  name 
ia  its  condemnation,  for  it  implies  that  money  breeds 
money;  and  money  being  in  ituelf  a  barren  thing, 
^he  argues  that  to  cause  it  to  produce  'offspring' 
Bis  a  violation  of  Nature.  In  his  Poiiticjt  he  writes: 
'  Of  all  bad  forms  of  Finance  there  is  none  which  w> 


>  Ltv.  xxT.  35-S7 ;  Dttit,  xxUL  19.  HO. 
*  PUto-Xmw,  V.  742;  Btp.  vlil.  SSS. 
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CAKTO  XI  well  desurvoit  abliorroneo  as  potty  usury,  bocAuso  in 
it  is  money  itself  which  prcxlucoH  the  gain  instead 
of  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  deTiHed 
For  it  was  invented  simply  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
whoroatt  interest  nmttiptieB  the  money  it«elf.  Indeed 
it  is  to  thb)  fact  it  owes  its  name  (to'wc  or  off»prin<f), 
as  children  bear  a  iilcencss  to  their  parents,  and 
interest  is  money  bom  of  money.  It  may  b«  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  no  form  of  money-making 
doefl  so  much  violence  to  Nature  as  this.''  Proin 
this  pa*8agc,  the  barrenness  of  money  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  coiiriw  Dante  wa« 
perfectly  familiar  with  it.  The  Church  passed  seven) 
laws  against  the  taking  of  iuiorest:  a  cleric  wa» 
suHpendod,  a  layman  oxconimuoicated. 

The  change  in  economic  conditions  which  b. 
come  over  the  world  has  compelled  the  Church 
to  take  up  a  differont  attitude  to  this  question, 
allowing  the  taking  of  interest  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  confining  the  name  of  usuiy 
to  the  exaction  of  excessive  and  extortionate  interest 
In  justice  to  the  Church,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  with 
fairness  that  this  change  involves  any  real  incon- 
sistency, or  proves  that  her  modiwvul  attitude  was 
an  error.  In  thoso  days,  and  under  the  conditiona 
of  life  then  prevailing,  there  was  very  little  lending 
of  money  for  commercial  purposes.  The  borrower 
as  a  rule  was  not  a  solvent  man  who  sought  money 
to  extend  a  prosperous  business  and  increase  his 
profits :  he  was  usually  n  man  in  need,  who  asked  a 

<  PolUica,  L  ta    Comp.  Ttu  UerrJuxnt  of  rmiuv.  Act  i.  Sc«n«  3: 
'  For  when  6\A  trtmdkhlp  Ktkn 
A  br««d  (or  b«rf«n  noUl  et  bla  CrlMid  r 
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loan  to  stave  off  impending  ruin,  and  wbo«e  Tory  CANTO  XI 
ity  placed  bim  at  tiie  mercy  of  unacrnpulous        ' 

Even  if  the  Church  over»hot  the  mark 
hat  in  declaring  ali  interest  sinful,  it  was  an 
error  which  leant  to  virtue's  dido  in  facu  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ago.  the  notorious  cruelties  of  money- 
lenders, and  the  widcwprc^ad  poverty  and  ruin  which 
followed  their  operations.  On  the  whole  we  shall 
not  be  greatly  in  error  if  wo  accept  the  conclusion 
of  a  Komau  Catholic  political  economist  of  our  time : 
*Id  reality  the  essential  wrongfulness  of  making 
profit  without  labour,  riak,  or  responsibility  from 
the  property  of  others,  of  claiming  an  increase  from 
what  is  essentially  barren,  of  turning  the  simplicity 
or  distress  of  others  to  one's  own  gain,  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Church  from  her  foundation  to 
this  day;  and  the  resort  of  usurers,  whether  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  drinking  shops  of  Poland, 
or  the  loan  oHices  of  England,  she  has  ever  looked 
on  as  a  den  of  thieves.  Usury  is  just  as  unlawful 
now  as  in  tho  middle  ages ;  but  many  transactions 
bearing  the  same  name  or  appearance,  which  were 
ufltiriouH  then,  are  now  innocent ;  the  Church  rightly 
forhadu  thorn  then,  and  as  rightly  permits  them 


now. 


■  I 


^V    >  Dcvm'  PoliUexil  Sconomg,  p.  Sffi.    For  an  InUrcMitog  dlitciiasliMi 
Moral  PhliMopht.  pp.  ^30-283:. 


CHAPTER    XII 


CIRCLE  Vn.— THB  VIOI.KKT  AOAINST  SEIOHBOrES 


n*Or«*t 

LMidiUp  to 
Kattar  a«U. 


CAKTO  XU  TnE  pilgrims  now  begin  the  descent  to  the  Circle 

Violence.     The  time  itt  indicated  in  Dante's  asu 

astronomic  fa«hion : 

'  Tliv  Fistiea  «re  quivering  on  Uta  horison. 
And  all  the  Wftia  \le»  over  Caurua ' ' — 

that  is,  Caurua  being  the  North-weat  wind,  tho  Wain 
or  Great  Bear  is  right  upon  tho  North-west  line. 
The  hour  is  between  four  and  five  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  As  we  saw,  the  path  downward  is  the 
wild  and  broken  precipice  in  the  middlo  of  that 
central  valley  to  which  the  City  of  Dis  nlopee,  cap- 
like,  on  every  side.  Dant«  compares  it  to  a  great 
tandfilip,  known  a^  thu  Slnvini  di  Marco,  on  the  left 
bank  of  tho  Adige  between  Vorona  and  Trent,  caused, 
he  says,  by  an  earthquake  or  some  '  defoctivo  prop.' 
Tirgil  informi;  him  that  when  ho  passed  this  way  on 
his  former  journey  through  Hell,  this  cliff  stood  un- 
broken, and  that  its  fall  had  been  caused  by  the 

ButkqnaK*  of  earthquake  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  tha 

Iba  Onut-  — 

Ozion.  Crucifixion,  when,  he  says, 

'  Upon  all  aitim  tb«  di^ti  »nd  1oulb«oin«  vslley 
Tranbled  to,  Lhat.  1  ijioughi  ihe  univena 
Wm  thrilled  with  love,  by  which  thpi«  »n  who  tidnk 
Hie  world  ofttinuMt  cooTort«d  into  chnoa.'  * 


m 


■  In/,  xl.  113,  Ut. 


*  In/,  xll.  M-Ul 
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f  Thi«  great  laudsLip  is,  of  course,  symbolic-    Ite  dqpjji  caNTO 
*if;nifieB  theva^tfiaaiinf  t^p  fftll  fmm  iip|un-  DjiiilbfiC 
*Tpll"fr'""  "'"■■''  i'^'-V  '■^f  a„)f—.,..i.-,.i  which  ioitues 

ouraHlvfM  t.o  >]^n>t  tif  itmlirih  whi.'h  ::Ulka  at  ISociaty. 
Its  moral  si^uiGcuDcc  is  tniioli  the  mame  an  that  of 
tba  sickeaing  stenoh  which  issue«  from  the  pit;  both 
indicate  that  we  Iiavb  r<^nfl|<^|]  f\  doopor  and  more 
hftt«fu|  gtiftlii-v  uf  ^  ovU.  Further,  the  landslip  is 
Mcpreesly  associuted  with  the  Craciflxiou:  it  took 
place  when  'the  universe  was  thrilled  with  love.' 
Ituakin  connects  this  with  ■  the  infamy  of  Crete,' 
which  lies  stretched  on  the  top  of  the  ruined  path- 
i,j.    '  This  ISUuutiuir,'  he  says,  '  is  the  type  or  um* 

1  of  the  f-M-n  naufntifttly  liftutii.!  ainu  ftf  Anynr 

id  Lust,'  and  '  both  these  are.  in  the  human  nature, 
interwoven  inextricably  with  its  chief  virtue.  Love, 
so  that  Dante  makes  this  very  ruin  of  the  Rocks 
Bbf  hell,  on  which  the  Minotaur  is  couched,  to  be 
wroufi;ht  on  them  at  the  instant  when  "  the  Universe 
^  was  thrilled  with  love,"— the  la»t  moment  of  tho 
fCrucifixioo.*'  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  was  in 
Dante's  mind.  What  he  really  wished  to  emphasize 
waa  that  the  sins  beneath—  Violence.  Fraud,  and 
Tr^aehasy— are  ains  ^gftinst  Love,  sins  which  bre&k 
*  f.hft  knot  And  fellnwhip  of  mankind.'  Tiicy  are, 
indeed,  the  very  sins  which  crucified  Christ.  Ho 
died  a  violent  death,  and  Violence  ia  punished  in  the 
Circle  to  which  this  landulip  loads  down.  In  the 
Circle  below  that  again,  the  same  earthquake,  as  we 
shall  see,  has  broken  the  bridge  over  the  Moat  in 
which  lie  Caiaphas  and  tho  Councillors  who  crucified 
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CANTO  xil  their  Lord,  now  thouuelves  crucifiod.     Judas,  who 
betrayed  Him  into  their  hands,  is  in  the  lowest  Cirolt, 
writhini;  in  the  central  mouth  of  Lucifer.    It  ia  in 
this  way  that  Uante  indicates  the  coonoGtion  of  this 
nether  Hell  with  that  central  tragedy  and  sin  of  all 
the  universe  which  took  place  on  Calvary:  Nature 
herself  trumbled  at  the  threefold  crime  sf|;ainst  Love 
in  it9  Divineiit  form.      One  cannot  help  Huspecting 
also  that  llnntj^  nn^AnB  tftj[iye^  hint  of  tho  flnal  and 
utter  faoi>eltiitano»»  of  each  sins.    Take,  for  instanco. 
the  allusion  to  thotw  '  who  think  the  world  ofttimes 
converted  unto  chaoa.'    The  reference  is  to  the  philo- 
sophy of   Empedoclea.     In  his  poem,  On   Xahtn, 
Empedocle«  layit  down  'as  tho  material  principlo) 
or  "roots"  of  things,  the  four  elements,  earth,  water, 
air,  and  Bre,  to  which  he  joins  as  moving  force«  two 
ideal  principles:  lo.vc  ""  •h  nmtiogi  '^"'*  batj  m  a 
aeparatipB  force.     The  periods  of  the  formation  of 
the  world  depend  on  the  alternate  preralecce  of 
love  and  hatu.     During  certain  periods  all  hetwro- 
geneouti  elomonta  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
hate ;  during  others,  they  are  everywhere  united  by 
love.'    While  the  process  is  in  operation,  even  love 
dissolves  the  world  into  a  chaos,  with  a  view,  of 
oonrse,  to  ultimate  unity.    But  in  Hell  there  can  Iw 
no  ultimate  unity  of  love.    The  shock  of  it  is  felt 
here  from  the  Cross  it«elf,  but  it  can  only  throw  thb 
world  of  hate  and  chaos  into  greater  chaos:  tbs 
very  love  of  Christ  can  but  break  the  pathway  into 
irrevocable  ruin.      It  is  entirely  in  the  temper 
Dante's  mind  thus  to  find   the   fulfilment  of    t 
epeoulution  of  a  heathen  philosopher  in  the  facto 
and  doctrines  of  tho  Christian  faith. 


ito     I 
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The  two  travellers  find  tbeJr  passage  bAi-rod  by  the  canto  xn 


^he 


On  the  bordtr  of  Uic  broken  ctusni 
Tlie  Infamy  of  Oroto  was  str«t<:bc<l  nlong 
Who  vras  ooncciTod  in  the  llctiUoua  row.' 


atcrai*. 


he  mytb  U  well  known.     Dant«  tsota  bim  bore  as  "yrlinl  flf 

tbe   «yTnh"l   nf   hrnta   <.-m|imrp    ftn(|    tumufiii-nl    liml-..  n.T..^nf.i 
^fiM  pnniahmi  I'n  %Vyn  C.\fi;^l^jvr  JS}lich.h&iB  .tbo   Guar-  ^^^"^ 

dian.  [^8  the  raougter  of  the  Labyrintb  of  Crete 
devouring  hirt  yoarly  tribute  of  Atbvniuii  youths  aud 
maidoDs,  be  is  tbe  type  of  Violence ;  and  an  htm»elf 
the  fruit  of  an  unnatural  paasion,  be  is  fit  Guardian 
of  a  Circle  in  which  .tint)  against  Nature  receive  their 
reward.  Indeed,  wbvu  wo  see  bow  many  of  the 
guardiaos  of  this  Circle  are  forms  half  brute,  half 
human,  it  is  dilHoult  to  resist  tbe  conviction  that 
Danto,  an  Buggoated  in  last  Chapter,  moantt  it  to 
correspond  to  tbe  Bestiality  of  Aristotle's  Ethic»\ 

Thft  »tnt^  ^f  yi^tiAnrq  ftgainat  Qni  and  Nftt\ir?i  '.'."r 
nff'ff**hg""i  ""'^  ourselves,  are  so  bcfltial  .that  _thef 
hftl£Jbciuu£Qrm  men  into  bruttis^uud  uioustors.  The 
quality  and  degree  of  the  transformation  vary  in 
tbe  different  sins.  According  to  Ruskin's  discrimi- 
.tion,  'the  MiootAur  has  a  man'a  ^fo^jv-  a  bull's 

9»ii  (which  is  precisely  the  general  type  of  tbe 
Engliiib  nation  to-day).  The  Centaur  Chiron  has  a 
h"rt"'¥  'tndy;  a  manlsJiead  and  breast.    Tbe  Spirit 

£  Frauds  Garyon,  has  a  serpent's  body,  bis  iace  is 
that  of  a  JM"*  n^T.  and  bis  breast  chequered  like 
a  lizard's,  with  labyrinthine  linos.  All  those  three 
creatures  signifjL  the  mingling  of  a  brutal  instinct 

>  Inf.  xiL  UVi. 
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or  CM*. 


CANTO  XU  pifli  t.h<*  hitmoTi  miiiH;  [^iil-.,  jp  flip  M^t^fff^iir^Jjy 
brute  xulea,  the  K-t»tn»>i*.y  ia  cnhfi^JTmi-p;  jg  ^ 
f-*"*!*'"-,  tln>  iiyii^  riiloe,  and  Iht)  brulu  ia  subordi- 
nato ;    in   the  thirJL  th"  T"**"   ^nil   tha  anirfu^   |^ry  fo 

harmony  i  and  bo^b  fal!*&' 
lit  Ubrrintii  Ruflkin  further  suKgosts  what  seems  to  ha« 
occurred  to  tow  commoulaiors,  that  tho  Circles 
underneath  are  the  true  Cretan  Labyrinth.  Otw 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of 
references  to  Crete  in  this  part  of  the  In/irmo.  Once 
'  glad  with  waters  and  with  loavoH.'  it  is  now  *a  wasted 
land ' — wasted  with  the  sins  to  which  Dante  is  about 
to  descend  :  its  Golden  Age  is  long  past.  Inside  Ida. 
the  mouniaiu  chosen  by  Khoa  ntt  the  cradle  of  her 
son  Jupitor,  stands  a  groat  Old  Man  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  and  clay,  the  image  of  Time ;  and  through  hi* 
broken  form  there  flow  down  into  Hell  the  tears 
of  thu  human  race  which  form  the  infernal  rivers, 
Acheron,  Styx,  and  Phlegethon,  the  last  being  tba 
River  of  Blood  which  drains  this  Circle  of  the 
Violent.  It  would  certainly  complete  this  Cretan 
scenery  if  wo  had  the  famous  Labyrinth ;  iudood,  the 
Minotaur  almost  demands  it.  For  my  own  part,  1 
have  no  doubt  Dante  had  it  clearly  before  his  miod 
when  he  constructed  this  nether  Hell :  QixciajadlJmp 
Oiif.lrt  of    iinnat.iirfLl    piumiim    in  -utltLib    Lhn    In^qiyi 

toaeajtaalf-iatlie  brut«,  and  convolution  within  con- 
volution  of  Fraud  through  whose  endless  nuuw  ot 
duplicity  even  Virgil,  for  all  his  clue  of  Koason,  at 
times  can  scarcely  find  his  way.' 
On  seeing  the  two  travellers  approach,  tho 

*  fbrt,  Lcltara  xxllL,  xxlv. 
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^■taur  bit  hiDiBelf  in  bin  blind  brute-like  fury,  and  CANTO 

^■Virgil    Htruck    bim    helpless    with    vory    excess  of  dmcoa  e( ui« 

^passion  by  telling  him  tbot  bis  companion  ia  not '"•''"''■ 

N      '  tbo  Diiko  of  Athons,' — as  he  caiU  Theseua,  who  had 

^hlaln  bim  in  the  Oretan  Labyrinth — but  one  wbo 

came  to  see   the    punishmenta.     On    bearing   this 

taont,  it  wan  as  if  the  monster  felt  once  more  tho 

stroke    that    slew  him    'in    tbo  world    above':  be 

pluDgifd    bitber  and    tbithur  like  a  bull   that  baa 

■received  ita  death-blow.    Taking  advantage  of  this 

^paroxyam  of  passion,  Virgil  cried  to  Dante, 

^^  'Bun  to  lbepa«»a$;ei 

^H  While  be  is  in  finy,  it  i*  good  that  Ibou  dtwead.' 

^■Virgil  knowFi  that  with  such  brute-like  passions  tt  ia 
"both  vain  and  dangerous  to  reason:  the  only  pru- 
dent thing  is  to  run.  We  shall  see  how  in  the  Circle 
beneath  this,  when  pursued  by  the  demons  of  tbe 
Moat  of  Pitch,  ho  caught  Danto  up  in  bis  arms  and 
fled  with  bim  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  their 
roach;  there  in  a  malice  bo  diabolical  that  it  would 
be  certain  destruction  to  stay  and  reason  with  it. 
Roahing  down  the  steep  pass,  the  stones  of  which,  na  oims  ot 
ante  notices,  move  under  the  unwonted  weight  of  pint  lUng. 


K 


living  feet,  they  find  themselves  in  the  Circle  of 
tho  Violeat.  It  consists  of  threcjaiHiviitric.  Rings, 
cmyacpondfrfT  '"  ***"  thr<'"  cliLiisei3..a£-siunarjt  bere 
ponigbed.  The  outermoat^Biug.  is  a  Itu:GC.QOUQQdi 
'  'n_wbioh  boilB  every  one  wbo  Uy  violmi£e_iajiiros 
ntV""" '  The  second  Ring  is  a  Belt  of  Wood,  tbe 
treea  of  which  are  tbe  souls  of  Suicides,  the  Violent 
against  Themselves.  And  tbe  central  Ring  is  a  Plain 
of  Sand,  on  whose  naked  surface  tbo  Violent  against 
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CANTO  XiJ  God,  Nature,  and  Art  bear  a  constant  rain  of  flakei 

of  Are. 
FtLUgMbon.  From  the  pathway  of  the  great  landslip,  Virgil 
Mood!  «a*(ii»  poiutB  out  to  Dauto  the  Rjvar  of  Blood  wbicli,  like 
o«auun.  ^  bended  bow,  stretched  beneath  them  as  far  u 
the  eye  could  nee  on  either  hand.  Its  banks  wert 
patrolled  inee»i«tant1y  by  C£DtA>iri4,  running  in  single 
file,  and  armed  with  bows  anil  urrowB.  Dantu  namM 
three  of  them  famous  in  heathen  mythology,  Chtron 
and  hifl  two  lieut«nanta,  NeHsun  and  Pbotua.  Like 
the  &[uxotaur..thoy  arc. Imlt  .maa^  half  hrnta;  but, 
m>lik^  hi 'Ml  ti\w  hruto  in  '\n'\vrximti^  —  \iia  htiafl  i" 
hiiit^H.p,  the  body  that  of  a  horse.  In  general,  tb« 
Centaurs  are  aymboU  of  the  lawless  and  iuhuman 
YioIencfL-wiuch- ui  -here  punished;  Benvenuto,  (or 
example,  well  cumpures  thum  to  the  mercenariei 
under  the  '  condottieri,'  who  were  then  beginning  to 
play  so  brutal  a  part  in  Italian  wars.  It  i»  obrioos 
that  the  throo  singled  out  by  Dante  are  int«nded  to 
represent  three  aspects  of  this  Violence,  although  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  Plumptre,  aftar 
pointing  out  that  Chiron  was  the  teacher  of  Achillea 
in  hunting,  medicine,  gymnastics,  and  music,  nyi 
that  'in  each  of  the  three,  Daote,  wo  may  beliovt, 
saw  the  typo  of  the  various  degrees  of  deepeoiBg 
evil  which  come  when  the  brute  nature  tnars  the 
completeness  of  the  human  life,  beginning  witfa 
half-genial  animation,  and  passing  on  into  sbesr 
feroeity';  and  he  notes  that  Dante's  friend,  Giotto, 
in  his  fresco  at  Assini  of  St.  Francis  taking  the  vow 
of  obedience,  introduces  a  Centaur,  evidently  ■« 
a  symbol  of  lawlessness.    Another  writar  sees  in 
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tbo  three  CeQtaurasyniljoU  of  the  three  forms  of  Vio-  CAKTO  xil 
lonco  punished  in  the  three  concentric  Rings  of  this  ~ 
Circle :  '  N(>t>DUs,  who  di<Ml  by  tlio  hand  of  Hercules 
for  his  attempted  outrage  upon  Deianeira,  person- 
ates violence  ngaiuxt  one'^  neighbour;  Chiron,  who 
Injured  bimsolf  nearly  to  death  from  dropping  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Herculee  on  his  foot,  figures  violence 
against  oneself;  I'holus,  who  is  etaid  to  hare  bc4)u 
a  blafiphemer  againat  the  gods,  8yniboIi/,c«  violence 
against  Ood.'  The  objection  to  this  view — not  to 
■peak  of  making  the  accident  to  Chiron  a  case  of 
-Molence— is  that  if  Dante  had  meant  them  thus 
represent  the  three  forms  of  Violence  in  this 
Circle,  he  would  have  set  one  in  each  of  the  three 
RingH  as  its  special  guardian,  whcreits  they  are  all 
oonfinud  to  the  bank  uf  the  Uivur  of  Blood:  Noesus, 
for  example,  though  he  can  carry  Dante  over  the 
ford  to  the  Wood  of  the  Suicides,  in  forced  to  return 
at  once  to  his  own  Hide  of  the  Hiver.  Wo  come  much 
nearer  Dante's  meaning  if  wo  follow  his  own  hints  in 
Virgil's  description  of  the  throe.  They  are  intended 
to  represent  three  of  the  great  sources  of  Violence 
against  our  neighbours.  Nessus  stands  for  Lust  and 
Bevungu,  as  the  references  to  Deianeira  and  Uorcules 
show ;  Pholus,  ■  who  was  so  full  of  anger,'  for  mere 
brut6  fury;  while  Chiron,  who  is  between  the  other 
two  as  their  chief,  represents  a  far  higher  order 
of  violence.  His  head  is  bent  upon  his  breast  in 
ought,  and  he  is  the  teacher  of  great  heroes  like 
Achilles.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  he 
stands  for  Ambition,  and  doubtless  Ambition  mingled 
ith  his  violence.     But  rather  he  represents  that 
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CAKTO  XII  type  of  violent  man  in  whom  greAt  powers  of  mind 
~'~~  are  mingled  with  a  brute-like  force  and  iMicome  it« 
slaves.  Among  the  souls  in  the  Rivor  of  Blood, 
Chiron  in  probably  represented  by  Alexander  tJie 
Great;  Pholus  by  the  bruto  fury  of  Azzoltno  and 
Obizzo  da  E«ti;  and  No»huk  by  the  wild  rovvngo  of 
Guy  da  Montfort.  The  function  of  the  whole  troop 
of  Centaura  is  to  patrol  the  banks  and  keep  the  soaU 
of  the  Violent  against  their  Neighbours  immorved 
in  the  Rivor  of  Blood  to  the  duo  depth— for  each 
U  sunk  according  to  the  kind  and  measure  of  his 
violence : 

'  Tfaousaiulfl  &nd  thousands  go  about  tb«  moat 
ShooLIng  with  nhmSta  wbat«T»r  soul  nproota  hbaaeU 
Out  of  tho  blood,  more  Hum  hts  crime  allots.** 

Like  the  Guardians  of  the  other  Circles,  the  Ceo- 
taurs  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  Newos 
challenges  them  while  they  are  still  descending  tlw 
broken  precipice,  and  is  answered  by  Virgil  that 
they  will  give  their  reply  to  Chiron  himself.  Wbra 
CM"»-  they  draw  near,  Chiron  takes  an  arrow  and  wllh 

the  notch  puts  back  bis  great  mane-like  beard  from 
hie  mouth:  a  gesture  so  peculiar  that  it  probably 
has  some  symbolic  significance,  although  it  e«eins 
to  be  unknown.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing  more  than  ■ 
gesture  of  hesitation,  for  he  sees  something  to  make 
him  pause.  This  is  no  dead  lost  soul  that  is  descend- 
ing :  the  stones  move  beneath  his  feet : 

Aftor  ho  had  iineovenHl  bis  gmat  ninuth, 
lin  Miid  U>  hi"  companions:  '  Ar#  you  wa» 
That  he  behind  movcth  wbst«'«r  b«  toucluw? 
Tbua  ar«  not  wont  to  do  the  foot  of  the  d«ad*' ' 


■ 
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He  moveo  nhat6*er  he  touches ' :  whether  meant  CANTO  xn 
or  not,  nothing  could  more  pr«gnuntly  describe  the 
poet's  own  genius.  Virgil,  who  hud  now  reached 
the  great  Centaur  and  stood  at  his  breast  where  the 
two  naturcH  riiet,  cxplniim  to  him  that  their  journey 
ia  not  one  of  plosHuro  but  of  necessity,  and  requests 
him  to  send  one  of  bis  troop  to  poiut  out  the  ford  of 
the  river  and  carry  Dante  across, — 'for 'tis  no  spirit 
at  can  walk  the  air.'  Chiron  thereupon  orders 
ewtu  to  act  as  their  guide.  This  Centaur  is  chosen  itsHu  h 
for  this  service  because  in  tbo  myth  ho  carried 
travellers  across  the  river  Evonus  ;  and  Dante  here 
calU  him  ironically  'the  faithful  e.scort,'  in  allusion 
to  his  attempted  outrage  on  Do'i'oncirn  when  she  was 
conunitt«d  to  his  care.  Am  they  walk  along  the 
river-bank,  Xessus  points  out  and  names  the  .souls 
iSJBfiQied»ia~tUe  boiling  blood  at  vacyiug.  deptli, 
asAavdinf^-to-the  tnMisnrv  of  their  violence  againat 
^ibflir  f""""" — '"  the  eyebrows,  the  throat,  the  chest, 
and  MO  on  down  to  the  ankles.  The  River  grows 
shallower  and  shallower  as  it  approaches  the  ford, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  it  grnduully  deepens 
again.  In  its  dQQitQat.41ut.are  plunged  to  the  eye- 
brows the  great  tjxaut*  of  history — Alexander,  Tynnii. 
Dionystus  of  Syracuse,  Attila,'  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
like.  The  Alexander  hero  is  probably  the  Great, 
although  many  modern  commentatoro  take  it  to  be 
the  The!iHali»n  tyrant,  Alexander  of  Phene,  on  tho 
ground  that  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  Dante 

■  It  I*  tfaouglit  hj  »oin«  tbnt  Dante  confiuic^  Atllta.  Kiog  oT  the 
Bniui,  wiOi  ToUla.  King  of  Ul4^  Ctatrogoclui.    To  thvi  latt«r  Vllluil 
l>aLtrtbatu  tbeuclcol  PUirenoo;  while  Diinto  nttn  It  to  AttlU 

iti/.  xiii.  lie). 
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CANTO  XU  praises  Alexauder  the  Great:  'who,'  he  aalta  in 
the  Convito,  'has  not  Alexander  atill  io  bin  heart 
because  of  hU  royal  bciicficonco?''  After  sueb 
praise  it  is  held  that  it  would  bo  a  great  incon- 
siatency  on  Dante's  part  to  place  him  in  BolL  Bat, 
as  Toynbee  points  out.  it  is  prtM^isely  thin  kind  ol 
'  inconsisteticy '  of  which  Dante  la  frequently  guilty. 
The  Saladin,  Julius  Ca!«ar,  Ouido  da  Mout«f«ltrOt 
Bertran  de  Bom,  Froderick  ii.,  all  are  eulo^zed  for 
tbiit  quality  or  that,  yet  none  the  less  all  ai'e  inexor- 
ably ronttit<ned  to  perdition.  As  Toynbeo  says,  'to 
praise  a  man  for  his  munificence  fturcly  need  not 
imply  a  condonation  of  bis  crimes  or  shortrominp.' 
Dante  probably  took  his  view  from  Orosiui^,  who 
describes  Alexauder  as  'that  groat  whirlpool  of 
misorio)),  and  moot  saTago  whirlwind  of  (be  entiK 
Orient,'  who  '  for  twelve  years  crushed  the  trembling 
eurlb  beneath  him  with  the  Nword,'  and  at  last  died 
at  Babylon  '  still  thirttting  for  blood.'  Now  at  length 
his  tbirst  must  surely  be  satisSi'd,  plunged  to  the 
eyebrows  in  a  river  of  it.  Along  with  him  and 
Dionysius,  tyrants  of  old  time,  Dant«  tiamu«  two 
of  his  own  century. 

"Tbat,  for«h«^  tber«  wlilcli  haa  Lbe  hnir  k  bUdt 
la  A^Kolino,'— 

commonly  known  as  Ezxelino  in.  of    Romano  ia 

>  Conv.  Ir.  II.  In  /V  Man.  it  9  Danl«  iinyii  Ui»t  of  all  Uw  m«i  wbo 
strOT«  for  ttinl  universal  BmplrD  which  only  Ronw  won,  AlexH^V 
OMM  nauwl  to  the  ptiMt.  Ilia  failure  wna  a  dinct  Intew^mUkm^ 
God:  '"Oh  the  dopth  of  tli«  riches  both  of  UwiwUdom  and  kBpwM^ 
olGodl"  Wbo  will  not  outrvH  at  th«v  beret  For  whoa  Aloxaad«ra«* 
tTTliui;t«hiDdiThiH  I{ouianoo(up«lilorin  thccace,  tbou  didst  aaddMlf 
«natcti  him  awajr  frooi  tA«  cooIohI  Uial  hia  raahiMu  mlshi  pracwcd  m 
twtUter.' 
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Venetia.  Hia  sister  CunizKe  in  the  Uoaven  of  Venus  CANTO 
calls  him  a  Urebrand  which  dc)itroy«c]  the  Trevisaa  '~~ 
March.  Certainly,  if  but  half  the  story  of  his  atroci- 
ties is  true,  few  men  can  hare  deflerved  more  tho> 
roughly  the  doom  Dante  assigns  him.  According  to 
Villaui,  who  wrote  while  Ezzolino's  career  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  memories,  he  was  'the  moat  cruel  and 
redoubtable  tyrant  that  ever  was  among  Christians, 
and  ruled  by  his  force  and  tyranny  for  a  long  timo 
the  Trovisan  March  and  the  city  of  Padua,  and  a 
oat  part  of  Lombardy ;  and  he  brought  to  an  end 
very  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  Padua,  and 
blinded  great  numbers  of  the  beat  and  most  noble, 
taking  their  possessions,  and  sending  them  begging 
through  the  world,  and  many  others  he  put  to  death 
by  divers  sufferings  ami  torments,  and  burnt  at  one 
time  11,000  Paduans ;  and  by  reason  of  their  innocent 
blood,  by  miracle,  no  grass  grew  there  again  for 
evermore.  And  under  semblance  of  a  rugged  and 
cruel  justice  he  did  much  evil,  and  was  a  great 
scourge  in  his  time  in  the  Treviaan  March  and  in 
Lombardy.''  'In  12&5,'  says  Toynbee,  'Pope  Alex- 
ander rv.  proclaimed  a  crusadu  against  Kzzelino, 
styling  him  "a  eon  of  perdition,  a  man  of  blood,  the 
moat  inhuman  of  the  children  of  men,  who,  by  his 
infamous  torture  of  the  nobles  and  massacre  of  the 
people,  has  broken  every  bond  of  human  society,  and 
violated  every  law  of  Christian  liberty."'  It  ia  dis- 
puted how  far  Ezzelino's  companion,  the  fair-haired 
Obiszo  da  Esti,  Marquis  of  Forrara,  meritod  the  same 
'UiU«hiueDt,  but  Dante,  at  all  events,  saw  little  to 
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OAXTO  Xli  chooM  betwe«n  the  two.  In  1293  be  died,  the  belief 
of  the  time  being  that  be  waa  emotbered  by  hk  aod, 
Azzo  VIIL,  who  succeeded  bim  :  Dontt;  here  calU  bin 
his  *  stepson.*  either  ia  indirAtotbe  uniialoral  ehu^ 
Bct«r  of  the  crime,  or,  es  some  think,  to  augK^^t  tbo 
unfaitbfulncsH  of  hie  mother. 

Of  the  n|nrHf»rarfi  immrrtnd  In  thfi  nork  nnlj  nitfl 
is  oained,  a  soul  apart  from  the  reel,  probably  oe 
account  of  the  lieinooBDess  of  his  crime : 


*  He  cleft  asuadrr  in  GotTi  boMom 
Tbe  bewl  that  ntlll  upon  the  Tluunn  U  bonourvd.'  * 

It  in  Guy  de  MoDtfort,  son  of  th«  famous  Earl  of 
Leicost^tr  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Eveshani  in 
1385,  *Tho  boKom  of  God"  ia  the  Church  of  8.  Sil 
veatro  In  ViLorbo,  where  in  1271,  in  revenge  for  hi* 
father's  doath,  he  atabbed  to  the  heart  his  cousio 
Henry,  hou  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  Host.  Villani  narrates  aa 
incident  which  nhowa  how  determined  nnd  pitilesa 
was  bis  vengeance.  'The  vuid  Count  Guy,  being 
provided  with  a  company  of  meu-at-arms  on  horsa 
and  on  foot,  was  not  content  only  with  having  done 
the  futid  murder;  fomamiich  ns  a  cavalier  asked  biu 
what  he  lind  done,  and  he  replied,  "  I  have  taken  my 
revenge,"  and  that  cavalier  said.  "Bow?  Tour 
father  was  trailed";  and  immediately  bo  rotomed 
to  the  church,  and  look  Honr>-  by  the  hair,  and  dead 
na  be  waa,  he  dragged  him  vilely  without  the  church  ' 
Villfini  adda  that  Edward,  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
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derixi  Prince,  leaving  V'itcrbo  iu  great  indignation  CANTO  XII 
that  no  attumpt  watt  madu  to  avenge  tho  crime, 
'came  into  England,  and  net  the  heart  of  hiti  said 
brotbor  in  a  golden  oup  upon  a  pillar  at  the  head  of 
London  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  to  keep  the 
BnglUb  in  mind  of  the  outrage  iiustainod ' ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  this  that  Dante  refers  when  bo  speaks 
of  'the  heart  which  fitill  upon  the  Thames  is  hon- 
oured.'' In  reality,  it  seema  that  Henry's  body  waa 
lakun  to  Euglaud  and  buried  in  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Haylux  in  Gluuce8t«rubire;  but  there  was 
a  story  current  in  Italy  that  the  heart  was  extracted, 
and  the  casket  containing  it  ftet  by  his  cousin  King 
Edward  iu  tho  hand  of  a  stutuo  of  the  princo,  erected 
on  Ijondun  Bridge  or  In  Wustmiustor  Abbey.  Cod- 
eerning  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  murderer,  it 
is  at  flrst  sight  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  so 
heinous  a  crime,  committed  at  the  very  altar,  sinks 
the  soul  loBs  deoply  in  tho  Kiver  bbau  tyranny  does. 
The  reason,  however,  is  plain  enough.  It  was  one 
single  sin  of  violence,  and  not  a  lifetime  of  it,  like 
Bszoliuo's  career.  Further,  it  bad  tlioexcuso,  such  as 
it  waH,  of  the  vendetta :  it  sprang  from  the  natural 
pasaioo  of  a  son  revenging  his  father's  death.  Not 
that  Dante  favoured  the  vendetta ;  in  the  next  Circle 
we  shall  see  his  own  kinsman,  Oeri  del  Bello,  shaking 
bis  finger  at  him  becauae  he  had  left  his  death 
unavenged.'  Nevertheless,  while  condemning  the 
vendetta,  Dant«  understood  'tbe  wild  justice  of 
revenge,'  and  made  soma  allowance  for  it.    On  the 

1   ViUanL.  vll. ».    VUlanl  eHdeiiU;  meww  bb  cotuin,  Bdwud  i. 
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CANTO  xn  other  hand,  if  not  sunk  so  deeply  in  tho  river,  ile 
Mootfort's  puDMhinonl  is  increased  in  another  vsy 
— he  iB  set  apart  by  himself.  It  in  possible,  as  some 
think,  that  this  is  because  ho  was  nn  KngHshman,  a 
native  of  a  distant  land  which  lay  outaido  of  the 
Empire;'  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  bocAQM 
of  the  peculiar  heitiounnesR  of  the  crime.  It  was 
cominittf?d  'iu  the  bosom  of  tiod,'  and  this  mestu 
more  than  simply  in  a  church.  It  w&a  when  th« 
Host,  the  Holy  Body  of  Christ,  wao  being  el»- 
vatcd,  that  the  murderous  blow  was  struck  ;  and 
a  sinner  guilty  of  such  unspeakable  iM«^Ieg«, 
muHt  remain  apart  in  the  solitude  of  a  guilt 
which  could  scarcely  be  paralleled.    Of  the  sbadw 

BlfkwkrmeB.  immersed  to  the  chest,  Dante  says  he  recognixed 
many,  aa  indeed  lie  well  miglit,  considering  the 
almost  universal  violence  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lived.  ^M 

Turning  now  to  the  putiJshpieut.  it  is  obTious  tbn^ 
in.  ctuLnEouL^jaua.  >t  is  simply  thsjcaaoiL-ut-thair 
own  crimes  upon  thoau  murdftrers;  bAvin^  jahti 
human  blood  in  atroams  upon  the  earth,  they  .are 
now  plunged  in  a  river  of  it  throughout. etecaiiy. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  a  fierce  instinct  of  justitx*  in  us 
which  rejoices  in  so  appropriate  a  retribution, 
would  be  a  strange  nud  incredible  flaw  in  a  uni 
ruled  by  a  righteous  God,  which  would  allow 
monster  of  cruelty  tike  Ez^colino  to  escape  finally 
and  for  ever.  Although  Dante  condemns  it  as  tb« 
evil  pride  of  victory,  we  cannot  help  sympathtztog 

'  Aa  the  Sftladln  ut  «pttrt  tnm  cIhi  oUmt  h«roM  In  Umbo,  at 
bslo^&C  to  MOthM  rncp  »ad  biitb  (/V-  <v-  U>> 


'  in  US    I 

in.  ^M 
ireilH 
lowfl 
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somewhat    with    that    Queen    Tomyris  of  whom  CAKTO  xn 
be  tells    U3,  that   when    she    had    slain    Cyrus   in        '"' 
battle,  Hhe  threw  bis  bead  iuto  a  vessel  of  blood, 
crying. 


•  Blooa  tbou  dl<let  tbint  for.  and  with  blood  I  glut  thee  I ' ' 


[ 

^pTevertheless  it  is  not  tbia  literal  and  material  retri- 

^  button  of  blood  for  blood  that  Dauto  ha«  chiefly  in 

view.     It  is,  an  in  all  his  puniahmentti,  iK|^  n^pml 

reppU  of  Yiojence   of   which  ha  i&  tUiokiag.     Thta 

mvar  coosistfi  indfwd  of  the  blood  ahed  by  murderers, 

t^ftfiyiy  Anwr,    na  Virgil   tolls  U8,  ttlTOUgh  tho   ClOVCD 

body-XiUimo :  but  it  is  al&o,  in  a  Sfnirt-,  the  hot- 
hloodud  passions  which  swept  these  men  on  during 
%  Ufeiime  of  outrage.  In  that  other  world  ttmiP 
viotentiiasaions  have  become  their  eternal  element, 
£rom-whi4th-ib&y  caonofc  *  uproot  themselves,'  to  use 
Dante's  phrase.  The  CJeutaurs  that  patrol  the  banks 
and  ahoot  them  down  to  their  proper  loreli  arc 
simply  Llioir  own  wild  lawlomt  habits  which  tbey 
bave  niadL'  tyrunte  ovt>r  themselves,  and  from  wbo«e 
vigilance  eacntpj  jfl  impossible.  Still  further,  hot- 
blooded  as  these  violent  passiomt  were  on  earth,  they 
are  hotter  now.  Dante  tells  us  that  the  River  of 
Blood  is  boilinei.  that  the  souls  are  '  cooked '  in^  it, 
and  that  Divine  Justice  "  to  eternity  milks  the  tears ' 
from  them, '  which  by  the  boiling  it  unlocks.'  What 
Dante  moans  is  probably  this,  that  passions  of  hot 
blood  which  aro  allowed  on  earth  to  break  out  in 
_yiolence  against  others,  intensify  iii_a_s:p.rld  jrhfire 
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CAHTO  xn  no  fipportimity  of  their  breaking  out  i»   poaaibk, 
Finding  no  outlet  in  deeds  of  violence  tbe-UuKBdcd 

PyatnnH    ymw   int.n    >n    ftynng— ft  hnJHuy  P^tot  nf 
T^l^gd.  whifth    wT-tTiji^n   ^\^Y    <-'""-°    "■■"'"    *r"rr    **flf|f 
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^K  QOw  enter  tbe  second  Rin^  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  CAKTO  xm 
in   which   tbe   Violent  against  Themselves    receive  g^j^^  ^ 
their    punishineDt.     Before    Ne«8U8,    who    carried  J^^^JJ^^ 
Dante  across  the  Ford  of  the  River  of  Blood,  had 
time  to  regain  the  other  aide,  the  pilgrima  found 
tfaemselveiH  witliin  a  pathless  wood,  a  wilder  jungle  no  wom  or 
^fchan  the  brakes  of  the  Maremma,  the    haunt   in 
^BJHlt«'s  day  of  wild  beasts :  no  orchard,  he  says,  fair 
^Wlth  apples,  but  a  wilderness  of  dusky  leaves,  boughH 
gimrled  and  twisted,  and  poiHononn  thorns.    It  h  a 
pictureof  what  the  world  would  become  if  tbe  natural 
^bistinct  of  Hclf-proservatioD  wore  universally  vlo- 
^Tated,  a,  barren  wilderncsH,  patblosB,  gloomy,  tunglcd 
and  poisonous:  iu  strong  and  iotentional  contrast 
HU>  that  other  wood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Purgatory, 
where  the  purified  soul  is  free  to  wander  at  its  will 
through  the  living  sunlit  gt-eon,  all  musical  with 
BongH  of  birdit.    In  MiiH  weird  forest  no  birds  sing: 
only  the  fabled  Harpies  utter  their  sad  lamenting  TiwB»pia», 
cries  among  the  branches.     Like  the  Minotaur  and 
ContAurs,  they  are  a  hideous  mingling  of  the  human 
ind  the  brutish : 

Wld«  wingD  bav«  Ihoy,  and  nocks  and  faces  bumaD. 
Fust  with  cinwa,  nnd  thr-  grnnt  belly  fvikth«red.> 

I  Inf.  «lii.  13, 14.    "     " 
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TtM-Orut 
Tbora,' 


CANTO  Xtn  At  first  Dante  imagmea  that  the  lameDtations  which 
assail  his  oars  come  from  people  who  have  hidden 
thomsolves  in  thu  thickub.for  fearof  thenewcomen: 
and  Virgil,  to  show  him  hiii  urror,  attks  him  to  hrvak 
off  a  twig  from  any  of  the  trees.  Approaching, 
therefore,  a  'great  thorn,'  Daiit«  did  as  his  Gaide 
had  directed;  whorcupon  the  trunk  bled  as  from* 
wound,  and  through  the  ooxing  blood  iiwued  as 
indignant  cry: 

'  Why  dort-  tbou  rend  roe? 
HMt  tJiou  DO  spirit  of  pity  whiiUn«vvT  ? 
Men  w«  wcrd.  nnd  now  mta  chiuigrd  la  Iroes : 
111  ti-utli,  thy  h^nd  should  be  more  pitiful. 
Even  if  the  souls  of  serpents  we  had  been.* ' 

Virgil  Boothe«  the  'wounded    sonl'  by  explaining 
that  ho  had  to  take  this  method  of  teaching  hi* 
oompanion,  because  he  had  not  believed  what  he  bad 
road  in  his  versos.    The  reference  is  to  the  Tliird 
Book  of  the  jSneid,  in  which  Virgil  tclU  how  ^nesi 
in  Thrace,  attempting  to  break  off  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  wa»  reproached  for  his  cruelty  by  Polydorus, 
son  of  Priam  of  Troy,  who  was  imprisoned  within 
it.'    To   make  amends  to  the  'great  thorn.'  Virgil 
promises  that  if  he  relate  the  story  of  his  life,  Dante 
will '  refresh  his  fame '  in  the  upper  world,  to  whieb 
ho  has  power  to  return. 

No  sooner  bad  this  soul  told  the  story  of  his  life 
and    doom,  than  they  were  startled  by  a  auddea 
crashing  of  branches,  as  if  a  boar-hunt  were  swoi 
ing  through  the  forest  towards  them;  nnd  immi 
diately,  on  their  left,  two  naked  souls  came  t«an 
■  tnf.  xllL  aS^OL  >  ..£>».  lU.  ttMl 


Tb«  Huai  of 
Ui«ap«in4- 

thiin*. 
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through  the  tangled  tboruii,  wbilo  behind  thorn  thoCANTO  xm 
■rood  was  full  oC 'black  she-mastiffs/ ravenous, and 
swift  B8  greyhounds  newly  slipped.  One  of  the 
hunted  wretches  managed  to  escape  for  the  time; 
but  the  other,  finding  bin  breath  failing,  crouched 
down  under  the  shelter  of  a  buab,  and  was  imme- 
diately torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  blnok  mastiffi). 
In  the  wild  struggle,  the  bush  under  wbich  ho  bad 
taken  refuge  had  ita  leaves  and  branches  torn  and 
scattered ;  and  Dante  at  its  entreaty,  bearing  that 
it  wa«  a  Florentine  soul,  for  tbe  love  of  bis  native 
city  piously  gatburod  together  and  restored  to  it  its 
bleeding  leaves. 

In  tbis  weird  narrative  it  is  evident  that  Dante  pi«r  doue 
wishes  to  dintinguisb  various  types  of  suicide;  for^'"*' 
obviously  suicide  must  differ  in  moral  quality,  accord- 
ing to  its  motive  and  cause.  The  noblest  type  of 
suicide  in  the  Cornmedia  is  Cato,  whom  Dante  rescues 
from  Hell  and  makes  the  Guardian  of  Mount  Purga- 
tory, because  ho  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  for 
the  sacred  cnuso  of  liberty :  as  he  says  in  the  De 
Monarvhia,  'to  inOame  the  world  with  a  lovo  of 
freedom,  Cato  preferred  dying  free  to  living  a  slave.*' 
Next  Cato,  though  nt  a  long  distance,  comes  the 
'great  thorn'  from  which  Dante  plucked  the  twig. 
It  is  tbe  soul  of  an  upright  and  honourable  man, 
driven  to  tbe  desperate  deed  by  envy,  slander,  and 
persecution.  It  is  perhaps  to  indicate  tbe  nobility  of 
his  nature,  or  possibly  the  high  rank  wbich  be  onc« 
held  on  earth,  that  he  is  represented  as  a  'great 
thorn.'  in  contrast  to  many  of  the  other  souls  who 

'   Ite  Matt.  U.  6 1  Comr.  iv.  5 ;  Purv-  f-  Tl-TS. 
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CANTO  xni  are  only  low-growing  slirubH,  like  tbnt  under  which 
the  fugitive  flung  himself  for  rofugu  from  the  dogt. 
This  nobler  spirit  is  Pier  delle  Vigne,  whose  master, 
Frederick  ii.,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  bumitig 
tomb  ot  the  Epicureans.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  vino-drosser  of  Capua,  and  it  is  possibls 
that  it  is  to  this  humble  origin  he  owes  his  name. 
Educated  probably  at  Bologna,  he  rose  rapidly  nntU 
he  became  the  Chancellor  and  most  trusted  adviser 
of  Frodorick  n.,— in  his  own  words: 

'  I  Mm  hi!  who  lioLb  kvft  hKtl  tn  kl!l^piD^ 
Of  Frvderk-k'a  lieart.  snd  Uirued  Uit-'tn  to  aad  fro 
So  eotliy  Id  locking  and  unlocking. 
That  from  hin  mmtttiU  nlnuMt  ail  taca  I  Hbutout.' 

f~^ho    two   keys  are  probably  the  favour   and 

I    favour  of  the  Emperor,  his  mercy  and  his  judgment; 

I    but  it  is  possible  there  is  also  some  allusion  to  tbfl 

\_keyB  of  Poter.     According  to  Oolsncr,  'when  ho  was 

■».         at  the  height  of  his  power,  Pier  was  often  compared 

g  jh-t.  to  his  namesake,  the  Apostle    Peter,'  just  as    his 

master,  according  to  some  historians,  was  regarded 

as  Mossinh.     Doubtlo^ts  it  wiis  the  vory  greatness  of 

his  power  with  the  Emperor  which  led  to  his  sudden 

downfall,  by  the  envy  and  hatred  which  it  created. 

This,  at  least,  is  his  own  account  of  it,  which  Dante 

certainly  accepted : 

-  Tlw  courtfMui  who  imver  tnnt  tfas  dwelUnK 
Of  Cmmr  turncxl  iwiule  her  hsriot  ojmi, 
Death  unimnuU  and  the  vacv  or  rourUi, 
Inflsined  against  me  all  Ch«  other  mlnd«, 
And  thpy,  inflamnl,  did  »o  Inflsme  Angusttis, 
Hint  my  glad  bonoum  Uim«d  to  disnsl  BMMuniBgsi* 


■  Inf.  ML  »«l. 
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The  HCcounti  of  hU  downfall  nnd  death  aro  very  con-  CAKTO  XUI 
flicLiii^  and  obscure.  According  to  one  report,  he 
betrayed  his  ina9t«r's  secrets  to  his  enemy,  the  Pope : 
acoording  to  another,  he  was  sufipected  of  ongnging 
in  a  conspiracy  to  poison  the  Emperor.  Wbutover 
the  cause,  Frederick  entirely  lost  his  confidence  in 
him.  and  the  man  who  put  his  own  son  to  death  on 
suspicion  of  rebellion  was  little  likely  to  spare  his 
Chancellor.'  What  exactly  happened  is  doubtful; 
but  according  to  one  account  Frederick  cntteed  bis 
oyofl  to  bo  burnt  out,  and  then  led  him  about  from 
place  to  place  as  a  public  example,  'the  master- 
ouncillor  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  lord  of  his  law 
and  betrayed  him  to  the  Pope.'  In  1249  in  Pisa  the 
unhappy  man  \6  said  to  have  ended  his  earthly  misery 
by  dashing  out  hie  brains  against  the  walla  of  bis 
prison.  Uero  he  protest*  solemnly, '  by  the  new  roots 
of  this  tree,'  that  ho  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
treachery:  and  the  great  reverence  with  which  he 
fltill  speaks  of  the  Emperor  is  the  beat  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  words.  NotasyUable  of  auger  or 
rovonge  uscapos  his  lipe  ;  the  whole  blame  is  laid  on 
the  envious  courtiers  who  abused  his  master's  mind. 
In  «pitoof  the  cruelty  which  drove  a  faithful  servant 
to  suicide  and  perdition,  Frederick  is  Htill  'my  lord, 
ho  was  so  worthy  of  honour.'  There  is  something 
very  touching  And  noble  in  this  loyalty  whirh  Hell 
itself  cannot  undermine.  It  shows  how  complete  was 
Dante's  faith  in  bis  innocence:  indeed,  had  he  not 


Bacco 


I  VUlani  (vL  St)  Mfs  Frtslcrick  aluTcd  bla  Min  Hanty  to  death 
«M  h«  remonatratcfl  nilh  bim  tor  KIs  vht  KBal""'  tli«  Churrli. 
AcMnUSK  (a  VilUnl,  Pi«ra  <l«ll<.'  VIkpp  iII«i)  o(  Rrlcf  In  prison  itttcr 
hk  a^M  wan  pal  out. 
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CANTO  Xin  believed  in  it,  he  must  have  placed  him  in  the  lowei 
Hell  nmoug  Traitors  to  their  Lordn  and  Beoefactor*. 
We  can  well  believe  that  Dante  had  the  keenest 
personal  sympathy  with  this  unfortunate  soul,  more 
sinned  against  than  ainning.  He  himself  had  been 
the  victim  of  envy  and  slander,  and  it  waR  but  natural 
that  ho  should  seek  to  rescue  'from  the  blow  that 
envy  dealt  it,'  the  memory  of  one  whoso  fortune  woa 
not  all  unlike  his  own.  NovortheleM,  though  ho  is 
firmly  convinced  of  bis  faithfulness  to  his  master, 
and  though  pity  chokes  his  voice  so  that  be  baa  to 
ask  Virgil  to  continue  the  conversation,  he  has  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  weird  wild  Wood  of  the 
Suicides  is  his  inevitable  place.  Ho  had  learned 
from  Aquinas  that  while  suicide  is  primarily  a  sin 
against  a  man's  self,  it  is  also  a  sin  against  the 
community  of  which  ho  is  a  part,  and  against  God 
from  whose  hand  he  received  the  gift  of  life. 
Further  Aquinas,  following  Aristotle,  had  taught  htm 
that  no  possible  misery  of  the  present  life  can  jtifltif; 
a  man  in  plunging  into  death, '  because  the  oxtre 
and  most  terrible  of  the  evils  of  this  life  is  dest 
as  appears  from  the  Philosopher;  and  therefore  to 
compass  one's  own  death  in  order  to  avoid  the  otbar 
miseriee  of  this  life,  is  to  take  the  greater  ovil  to 
escape  the  less.'' 

The  Florentine  whose  soul  was  the  bush  torn 
tbo  struggle  of  the  dogs,  is  a  much  baser  typo  of 
suicide,  the  special  baseoass  being  indicated  in  the 
line; 

•  Of  my  own  houM  I  dukIb  myMlf  a  gf  MmC.' 

I  A>Nuiwi,ll.lt.q.  Ul<r.  ft.6^ 


of  Floncws. 
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The  gibbet  itt  iinivorsally  regarded  as  a  plac©  of  in-  CANTO 
f amy ;  and  for  a  man  to  have  so  little  respect  for  his  ~~~ 
own  hoase,  bts  family  name  and  traditions,  as  to  turn 
it  into  a  gibbet,  is  to  a  proud  Florentine  like  Danto. 
who  gloried  even  in  Paradise  in  the  nobility  of  his 
blood,  a  proof  of  no  ordinary  baseness.  It  is  perhaps 
to  symbolize  this  that  the  suicide  is  turned  into  a  mere 
flbmb.  Several  conjectures  as  to  bis  identity  have  been 
made :  X^otto  dogli  Agli,  a  Florentine  judge,  who,  after 
delivering  an  unjust  judgment  for  a  bribf),  wont  home 
and  hanged  himself ;  or  Rocco  de'  Muzzi,  a  Florentine 
who  committed  suicide  because  he  fell  from  great 
l-wealth  to  poverty.  The  probability  is  that  Dante 
left  the  name  unrevealed  because  he  bad  not  one  but 
many  in  view.  If  commentators  arc  to  bo  believed, 
tho  particular  form  of  suicide  affected  by  the  Floren- 
tines  in  Dante's  day  was  hanging,  just  as  in  our  time 
it   is   said   to  be   throwing  themselves    out    of    tbe 

»  window.'    If  8o.  Dante  may  purposely  have  left  this 
eoul  unnamed,  that  his  words  might  bo  a  warning  to 
the  city  in  general. 
And,  indeed,  Dante  uses  this  Florentine  to  give  Tti*  tnioM*  i 
warnmg  to  tho  city  m  general  in  another  sense. 
Cho  suicide  thus  describes  himself: 

*  I  of  lli&t  city  wns  which  for  thf  Baptist 
Chjuiged  iu  fimt.  palroD,  wh«rer<>re  Iil-  for  tbt* 
For  Dvvr  with  but  Art  will  ruake  it  sad. 
And  wcni  It  not  that  on  (ho  pnM  nf  Amo 
Soma  McmbliiDcs-  or  him  In  remiUninK  stJII, 
ThoM  eitJMins  who  afterwards  rebuilt  it 
Upon  tbe  ashes  t«ft  by  Attila, 
Id  vain  had  (wutod  their  labour  U>  tw  doDV.'* 


<  Tanon'a  Rtadingt  <m  the  Inftrno,  I.  MSn. 
>  Imf.  xllt.  Ita-IGO. 
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CANTO  XllI  TliM  is  a  potwagc  wliicb  has  givaii  great  trouble  to 
tlio  commootaturB.  Itrofor^i  to  tb«  tradition  ^ren 
hy  Villaoi  as  current  in  bis  time  concerning  tbe  way 
tn  whiob  Fior«tico  cbaugod  it«  patron.  In  itH  pagan 
days  it«  tutelary  god  was  Mars,  but  wben  it  became 
Christian  it  put  itself  under  tbe  protection  of  th« 
Baptist.  Finding  it  written,  however,  in  their 
aDcienl  records  that  if  the  statue  of  Mars  wen 
broken  or  despiiwd,  great  calamities  would  befall 
the  city,  the  Florentines  set  it  in  a  bigb  tower  beside 
the  Arno.  When  Attila— a  mistake  perbapa  for 
Totila — destroyed  the  city,  as  he  is  said  to  bav« 
done,  the  statue  of  Mars  fell  into  the  Arno,  where  it 
remained  until  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  ti(>I  .according  to 
another  myth,  by  Charles  the  Ureat,  Villtini  ttays  it 
was  the  opinion  of  tbe  anciunts  that  if  ihu  statue  W8« 
not  found,  it  would  be  impossible  to  rebuild  the 
city,  and  it  Is  to  this  belief  Dante  refers  in  the 
closing  lines  of  t\n)  ubuvt)  quotation.  A  fraguiunt 
of  the  image  was  drawn  from  the  Arno  and  set  at 
the  bead  of  the  Ponte  Yeechio.'  This  is  the  tradi- 
tion, and  the  difHculty  is  to  discover  Dante's  reawn 
for  introducing  it  here.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
be  believed  the  mere  stone,  a  fragment  of  a  heathen 
god,  had  such  power  for  weal  or  woe  over  his  native 
city ;  even  Villani  laughs  at  it  as  a  pagan  supersti- 
tion. Bonvenuto  gives  an  ingenious  explanntiun 
which  may  have  some  truth  in  it:  '  Daute  is  utter- 
ing against  the  Florentines  a  taunt,  which,  though 
veiled,  is  exceedingly  bitter,  namely,  tbat  from  the 
time  that  Florence  dismissed  Mars,  that  is,  strength^ 
•  rtilani.  iU.L 
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and  Talour  io  arms,  and  bogan  to  worship  the  canto 
Baptiiit  only,  moaning  tho  Florin  on  wliicb  the  ^^ 
Ii«pti«t  I*  stamped,  she  gave  heraelf  up  wholly  to 
Um  aoquitition  or  wealth,  auii,  therefore,  will  be  un- 
fortunate in  her  warlike  acbieveuiout«;  for.  as  long 
aa  the  Florentines  ^ave  their  minds  to  deeds  of  unus 
and  to  exortion,  they  were  energetic  and  victorious ; 
but  when  they  turned  their  attention  to  rapacious 
hATpioB  and  oocumulation  of  richeit,  although  they 
might  B«om  to  be  more  prospcruus  and  powerful, 
yet  were  they  less  honoured  in  their  feats  of  arms, 
and.  in  ibeir  continual  war*,  were  more  and  more 
weakened  by  their  avarice:  if,  therefore. aome  slight 
TaaCige  of  Mars  were  not  still  remaining  in  it,  Flor- 
anee  would  many  a  time  have  met  with  the  same 
daatruction  that  «he  met  from  Attila.''  This  is 
lagenkHu  and  has  support  in  other  paMttgw  in 
which  the  Baptist  stands  for  the  coins  stamped  with 
his  image,  and  devotion  to  him  is  only  a  sarcastic 
Muno  for  avarice.-  NoTortboleaa.  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  greater  ingenuity,  I  would  sug- 
gast  another  interpretation.  Thin  allusion  to  the 
baleful  inlluence  of  Mars  on  Florence  Is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  A  snicidu,  and  this  must  bo  remembered  in 
our  oxpoflttion  of  it.  For  it  u  as  possiblo  for  a  city 
to  eonunit  suicide  as  for  an  individual.  Civil  war 
ts  a  whole  eommunity  committing  suicide,  and  civil 
war  was  the  chronic  state  of  Florence  io  Dante's 
day.  The  reference  to  Mars  for  ever  making  tbo 
city  sad  with  his  art,  comes  appropriately  from  a 


■  l^f.  sxi.  n ;  t»ar.  xvtt.  Ui,  tit. 
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CAKTo  xill  suicide— hi«  native  city  was  always  engaged  in 
ttame  procesa  of  self-deBtruction.  If  it  bo  objec' 
that  Dante  speakn  aI»o  of  the  good  influence  of 
Mars  in  that,  but  for  a  remnant  of  him,  the  eitjr 
could  not  have  been  built,  the  answer  ia  that  thii 
also  h  true.  Dante  rocoKDiz«d  a  Dirine  form  of 
war,  and  therefore  set  martyrs,  cruxaders,  and  all 
soldiers  of  Christ  in  the  planet  Mars,  the  Fifth 
Heaven  of  the  Parailiso,  This  \%  no  proof  that  there 
IB  not  an  evil  and  suicidal  form  of  it  as  well;  aod 
in  this  passage  Daute  sots  the  two  before  hii 
countrymen — that  chronic  state  of  civil  war  whicb 
was  the  suicide  of  the  community,  and  that  nobler 
warfare  for  great  ends  which  oncu  rubuilt  the  rilx 
from  its  ashes,  and  might  again  rebuild  it,  even  froi 
the  ruins  of  its  own  self-destructive  pasaiono. 

One  other  type  of  suicide  remains,  if  not  th* 
basest,  at  luust  the  most  amazing  in  its  insanity- 
that,  namely,  represented  by  the  two  naked  souU 
fleeing  before  the  mastiffs.  These  had  not,  like  the 
others,  boldly  thrown  oti  their  hodioo  by  dlrcfil 
suicide,  hence  they  are  not  changed  into  trees ;  hot 
they  had  squandered  in  wild  and  insane  reckleranMS 
the  very  means  of  life,  until  life  itself  had  grown 
into  an  intolerable  burden.  The  prodigality  of  tb« 
spendthrifts  in  Circle  iv,  was  mild  and  pardonable 
compared  with  theirs.  That  was  a  mere  inability  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  spend;  but  the  prodigality 
of  these  souls  had  boon  a  species  of  moral  insanity,  a 
wild  and  wanton  destruction  of  their  poM«a«ioDS. 
Lano,  the  one  who  escaped  the  dogs  for  the  moment, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  'Spendthrift 


>pm4Utiirt 
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^firigode'  of   Sioua,  a  club   of  wild  youug  rakes,  oanto 
'wfao  vied  with  one  another  in  the  recklessness  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  squandered  their  fortunes.' 
Ijano,   having    utterly  ruined    himself,   joined    the 

B*xpedition  which  the  joint  foroea  of  Floronco  and 
Siena  undertook  against  Arezzo  in  12SS.  At  the 
ford  of  the  Pieve  (Parish)  al  Toppo,  near  Arezzo,  the 
Sienese  were  caught  in  an  ambu8h  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  it  is  said  that  Lono  flung  hi«  life  away  in  the 
&ght  rather  than  live  to  face  the  ruin  which  his  own 
recklessness  had  hrought  upon  him.  Napier,  indeed, 
in  his  Flof-enfhie  ffittitry,  gives  a  totally  different 

Kaceount:  *As  an  example  of  the  public  spirit  of 
those  wars  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  citizen  of 

■  Siena  named  Lano,  who  had  expended  all  his  pro- 
perty in  order  to  appear  with  some  distinction  in 
the  confederate  camp,  having  the  power  to  save 
himself  in  this  encounter,  chose  rather  to  die  in 
the  ranks  than  return  poor  and  dishonoured  to  his 
native  city,  and  fell  in  a  desperate  attack  which  he 
Biaade  singly  against  the  victors.'*  It  ts  probable, 
howevur.  that  the  former  account  is  the  truth  :  hod 
Danto  regarded  Lano  as  a  man  who  had  ruined  him- 
self through  an  excess  of  public  spirit,  he  must  have 
given  some  hint  of  so  generous  a  motive.  Lano'R 
companion,  Jacomo  da  Sant'  Andrea,  who  wa» 
caught  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, insaner  in  his  prodigality,  as  his  crueller  fate 
implies.    'On  one   occasion,   when   travelling   from 


I 


'  Fotir  o^er  raembcni  of  tbU  Cinb  ore  named  in  Inf.  xxlx.  I2&-Ii& 

soeiDKt(a.«oe. 

■  Ftormtbtt  HMorv,  Bk.  l  obitp.  xiL 
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CANTO  XIII  PaJua  to  Venice,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  away* 
'~~        Inrgo  niiinber  of  gold  coinii  of  the  value  of  ten  scad! 
(over  £2)  unch,  to  neo  ihora  make  diickf*  nnd  drakeo 
ou  the  lagoon.     Another  time  he  hud  kohmi  of  bb 
labourera'  cottage-i  burnt,  in  order  that  himself  and 
a  number  of  his  guoNta  might  dry  their  wet  olotbaa 
on  returning  from  the  rhaso.  .  .  .  IjikoNoro,  wiithlng 
to  see  a  large  conflagration,  he  Bet  one  of  his  own 
rillafl  on  Are,  and  watched  till  it  was  burnt  down, 
together  with  all   its  outbuildings.''      lleally  ooa 
cnunot  grudge  the  '  hlaok  Hhc-ma»tilTii'  thoir  meal 
of  auch  a  fool,  whatuvur  they  may  represent.     It  ha» 
been  suggested  that  they  are  symbols  of  pitilcM 
creditors  who  purflue  a  debtor  like  hound«,  and, 
when  their  claims  are  unsatiMfiud,  setxo  his  permii 
but  obviously  creditors  du  not  carry  thoir  pursuit 
Into  the  world  to  como.     Rather  by  the  mastitTi 
Dante  means,  not  creditors,  but  the  fear  of  croditon: 
that  la»t   wild   terror  of   poverty  in    which   their 
earthly  life  closotl  has  never  left  them,  haunts  *ad 
purauOB  their  souls  in  that  other  world,  and  lean 
them  there  as  here.  Dante  may  have  meant  to  wan 
us  that  any  overwhelming  terror  created  within  as 
by  our  own  sius,  may  become  so  rooted  and  groundad 
in  our  souls  by  thu  shock  of  death,  that  it  will  porw* 
and  rend  us  for  ever.  We  welcome  death  as  a  refugr. 
and,  behold,  the  wood  behind  us  Is  for  over  blade 
with  the  very  fears  from  which  we  fled. 

The  punishment  of  being  turned  into  trees,  which 

is  allotted  to  Suicides,  seems  at  first  sight  fanta«lic 

and  unreal;  yet  it  is  far  from  being  either.    In  tlw 

■  Vernou'a  Stwiinffa,  I.  443. 
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Irst  place,  IJante  meanB  us  to  understand  that  theCAKTO  XUI 
man  who  flinf^tt  off  hi»  body  doo8  not  thoroby  escape 
from  exi3ten<N>,  but  simply  dooms  himself  to  a  lower 
forra  of  life,  i»  degraded   from   the  animal  to  the 
▼egotable.  In  the  Vonxnto,  following  Ari»tollo,  he  dis- 
tinguiHhes  the  thruo  principal  powers  of  the  human 
Boul  as   veg,'tatitv,   wtmkViw,  and   inlellecttial,  which 
are  so  connected  that  the  lower  is  the  basis  of  the 
higher.    'The  vegetative  power,  by  which  we  live,  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  fivt,  that  is,  »ee,  hear, 
taate,  smell,  and  touch;  and   thi)«  vugctativo  power 
of  itself  is  a  soul,  as  we  see  in  all  plants.*'     The 
obvious  idea  of  this  punishment,  therefore,  ia  that 
the  suicide  by  hi)*  own  act  reduces  himself  to  the 
'lowest  power  of  his  soul,  the  vegetative.    He  has 
violated   liiti    itUfltectuul   soul   by  an  act  contrary 
to  all  right  reason;  be  has  Oung  awuy  his  acttsititie 
soul  by  destroying  the  body  in  which  it  resides;  and 
thus  has  roduc4»d  himself  to  the  low4»«t  term  of  hid 
existence.    In  short,  to  put  it  in  more  modern  form, 
the  great  process  of  evolution  is  reversed.    Nor  is 
this   a  mere  reading  of   modern  ideas    back  into 
Dante.     Aristotle,  whom  Uauto  avowctdly  follows 
here,  regards  the  human  soul  as  a  microcosm,  an 
epitome  and  summing  up  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
other  orders  of  animate  existence ;  and  the  modem 
theory  of  evolution  is  only  a  more  scicntiGc  way  of 
suyiug  tho  same  thing.    Through  untold  ages,  it  de- 
clares, man  has  climbed  his  painful  way  up  through 
all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  therefore  roproMnts  in 
,  himself   the  entire  history  and    evolution  of  the 

■  Cenn.  tU.  i. 
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CANTO  XIII  universe.    If,  then,  any  man  va)ae«  the  higher  ; 

of  his  boiug— bis  senaitive  and  intellectual  BoaIs,u 
Dante  would  a&y — to  liglilly  nit  to  outrage  nnd  fling 
them  away  by  suicide,  ho  thoroby  r«vor»e»  this  btcM 
proceiiR  of  evolution,  and  casts  himself  back  to  Ui« 
stage  from  which  he  stRrt«d.  In  this  low  vegetative 
stage,  all  thu  ciistomury  nvcnucit  to  the  outside 
world  are  necessarily  closed.  The  human  body  is  ft 
mysterious  system  of  such  avenues,  eye,  ear,  toooh, 
and  so  on;  but  the  suicide  flings  the  my^terioui 
system  ftwi»y,  and  with  it  the  power  of  coinmunica- 

lAuofSpMcli.  tiou.  Duntc  iudicatos  this  by  the  difficulty  of  speecb 
under  which  these  vegetative  souls  labour.  First  of 
all,  he  tells  us  it  is  only  when  the  Harpies  tear  off  a 
leaf  or  branch  that  they  can  utter  their  grief  at  ail: 

■  Tbt'  Harpies  fuodiog  <t><-i>  upon  iu  leaves 
Do  palo  creAle.  &ud  tor  Ifae  pain  a  window.*' 

Even  then  the  utterance  is  far  from  easy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  speech  of  the'  groat  thorn,'  when  Diuiw 
tore  off  a  twig,  is  compared  to  the  hissing  of  a  gra«a 
brand  in  theBre: 

Am  auL  of  n  (tTM'n  brnnd.  Ihnt  i«  on  Arc 
At  oD«  of  tlie  I'niis,  iind  from  Uic  oUier  dripi 
And  hissee  with  the  wiml  tliat  \g  i_-8capln^t 
So  from  that  broken  splint  ciun«  forth  tog«tbl 
Both  words  and  bloiid.' 


When  wo  romomlMr  that  Pier  dello  Vigne  wasi 
poot  and  orator,  this  impediment  in  his  power  at 
speech  becomes  much  more  signiBcant.     In  sbarti 
instead  of  escaping  from  the   sorrows  to  got 


Inf.xULWi.iOt. 


'  In/.  xllL  10-M. 
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of  which  they  threw  off  the  fle»h,  these  ^uicidc^  find  CANTO  xni , 
tbem«olvo8  caught  and  imprittoned  in  another  form 
of  body,  which  affords  their  Horrowa  not  OTon  the 
relief  of  uttoranco.' 

The  Harpies  that  brood  in  the  brancheii  of  this  ajmUMUa  or 
'weird  forest  have  given  rise  to  many  interpreta-  ^^W**- 
tions.  It  in  evident  that  Dante  had  the  Third  Book 
of  the  j^nisUl  much  iu  ^l\»  mind  when  writing  this 
Canto :  we  have  seen  how  he  drew  from  it  the  idea 
of  B0ul8  turned  into  trees,  and  now  from  the  same 
source  ho  takes  this  Hymbo)  of  the  Harpies.  There 
Virgil  tolls  how  thoy  drove  the  Trojans  from  the 
Strophadcis,  two  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
word  Harpies  means  'snatohers,*  hence  they  have 
been  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  sin  itself — Suicide, 
the  8natcher-away  of  life.  Others  take  ttiem  to  mean 
tbo  aulf-will  that  leads  to  solf-ilostruction,  despair, 
haunting  memories,  remorse  of  conscience ;  and 
there  may  be  truth  in  all  of  these  conjectures.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  take  them  more  generally  as 
representing  any  and  every  unworthy  cause  that 
drives  men  to  fling  life  away.  In  Greek  myth- 
ology the  Harpies  are  storm-winds  which  act  as 
ministers  of  Divino  vengeance,  mysteriously  snatch- 
ing offenders  away  out  of  the  visible  world.  In 
moral  equivalent,  thoy  represent  the  storm-winds 
of  human  passion  which  sweep  men  violently  out 
of  life.     '  Spiritually,'  says  Kuskin  in  77i«  Qtu-m  of 

'  CcRip>  Ptrff.  KXX.  13-19,  wbcrv  Ihc  Rciiurrcttlon  In  apok«n  at  an  titm 
r»«to(A(nf  0/  lh€  voice  nltb  Ui«  bodj : 

At  Uie  UloBDd  at  the  lut  tnimp 

MmU  tlralstilwnj  rtso  bv  tnrh  one  (nm  lili  i«Vtni. 

Tko  nt-oIoUied  voire  ^nttlag  Ra)l«lik)>h. 

VMions  rNullRg,  howeror.  gixvi^jU^  tor  BOlet. 
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CANTO  XIII  the  Air,  '  they  are  the  gusts  of  vexatious,  fretful, 
lawleAH  pasftion,  vain  and  overshadowing,  diaeon- 
toQt«d  and  lumonting,  meagre  find  insane. — spiriU 
of  wasted  energy,  and  wandering  dieease,  and  on- 
appeased  famine,  and  unsatiaBed  hope.  .  .  .  Under- 
stand that,  onct\  deeply— any  who  have  over  known 
the  weariness  of  vain  desires ;  the  pitiful,  unconqoer-  | 
able,  coiling  and  recoiling,  and  self-involved  retonuj 
of  some  sickening  famine  and  thirst  of  the  beart^^H 
and  you  will  know  what  was  in  the  sound  of  th^^ 
Harpy  Celnino's  shriek  from  her  rock ;  and  why,  in  i 
the  seventh  circle  of  the  "Inferno."  the  Harpies  | 
make  their  neeta  in  the  warped  branchuti  of  the  I 
trees  that  are  the  souls  of  suicides.' 

Now  the  point  of  vital  importance  is  that  suiddo 
Is  no  real  escape  from  thoso  Harpiee,  the  storm- 
winds  of  passion  and  misery  and  vain  dettiro. 

'  In  tbnt  «]«op  of  (Inith  what  (IrcaniH  nuj  camel*— 

dreams  more  terrifying  and  hopeless  than 
from  which  men  fleo.  In  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
^neid  (434-437)  Virgil  says  ^Enoas  saw  the  souls  o( 
suicides  in  Ilades  suflfering  a  doom  so  terrible  tbst 
they  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  '  the  poverty  and 
hard  toils'  of  earth,  from  which  tbey  had  been  to 
madly  eager  to  escape.  Dante  evidently  had  th« 
same  conviction,  that  suicide  but  intensilit's  the  paiD 
from  which  men  flee.  The  Harpies  of  passion  which 
drove  them  out  of  this  world  go  with  them  into  tha 
other,  and  brood  for  over  on  the  branches  of  the 
ruined  and  dishouourt^d  soul.  The  old  agony  is  then. 
pent  up  within  the  hard  bark  of  the  tree;  and  theonl; 
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nte  is  a  momentary  relief  of  utterance  when  the  caMto  xm 
irpies  of  their  old   passionti,  feetling  upon   their         ~~ 
l««ve«.  rouM  them    from   their  brooding  wordloiut 
grief  into  a  mlder  uuguish.     In  tho  caHo  of  the 
■Squanderers,  it  is  obvious  that  death  has  proved  no 
real  escape;  they  are  pursued  hy  the  hounds  of  their 
own  terrors,  and  call  aloud  for  a  second  death  to 
save  them  from  the  first.    Nothing  is  more  terribly 
stgDi6cant  than  Lane's  wild  cry  as  the  f^hostly  pack 
swept  after  him.  'This  time,  haste  thee,  ha^te  theo, 
—Death ! '    Once  before  he  had  sought  it,  and,  behold, 
^t  was  DO  sanctuary  from  his  miseries;  and  his  doom 
now  is  to  seek  for  ever,  and  for  ever  fail  to  find.* 
One  last  punishment  is  reserved  for  the  day  ofBodiMof 
^Bnal   Judf^mont.     What  of  these   suicides    in  the  KMnurvco 
^lesurrection ? — will  tho  bodies  which  they  impiously 
flung  away  be  restored  to  them,  as  to  others?    Pier 
delle  Vigne  r«plics  that  thoy  will  not,  'for 'tis  not 
just  to  have  what  one  costs  off.'    It  has  boon  ques- 
tioned whether  Dante  ia  strictly  orthodox  in  this : 
l|t  is  certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  at 
tho  Roaurroction  every  soul  will  bo  reinvested  with 
ita  own  body.     The  only  suicide,  however,  to  whom 
Danto  will  allow  this  is  Cato.  who  destroyed  himself 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.'    And,  indeed,  at  first  eight 
this  seems  a  ^rcat  relief.    Dante  has  already  die- 
cussed    the  question  whether  the   reunion   of   soul 
and  body  will  increase  the  pain  of  the  lost,  and  has 
answered  it  in  tho  aftiroiative.    Will  it  not  then  be 

'  /t#v.  Ix.  6:  '  And  Id  those  duyn  ihall  men  B»k  d(«ih.  and  ituUl  not 
find  It:  nDd  nhnl)  dctlrc  Iodic,  aoddcstli  iliall  (Ice  [rem  lh«m.* 

)  Pvrg.  I.  ^S^i.  where  VlisU  spMkii  of  Cato's  body  U  'Ui«  vcsUure 
wblcb  at  tkc  gn«l  d*j  nbiOl  be  ao  btif^W 
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CANTO  xm  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  aaicides,  that  tar 
them  there  is  no  such  reunion?  No,  replies  Dante, 
the  pain  only  takes  another  form.  Like  all  other 
souls  of  the  dead,  they  must  return  for  their  bodies 
at  the  Resurrection,  but  not  to  be  re-clothed  in  them. 
'  Here,'  says  Pier  dalle  Vigne, 

'  Here  shall  we  drag  them  and  through  the  dismal 
Forest  our  bodies  shall  suspeuded  be. 
Each  to  the  thorn  of  ita  tormented  shade,'' — 

tormented,  obviously,  by  the  eternal  presence  of  its 
own  self-murdered  corpse.  It  is  the  ides  so  mucb 
insisted  on  already :  in  every  possible  direction  the 
suicide's  hope  of  escape  is  utterly  frustrated.  The 
burden  of  the  flesh  which  he  could  not  bear  for 
the  few  short  years  of  earth  will  hang  heavy  on 
the  soul  for  ever,  and  there  will  be  none  to  deliver 
from  '  the  body  of  this  death.' 

"  Jnf.  xlU.  106-lOa 


CHAPTER  XIV 


SMId, 


OntCLB  TU.— THE  VIOI.ENT  AOATNST  OOD,  NATUBE 
AND  ART 

_  Wb  have  passed  tbrougli  two  of  the  three  concen*     CANTOS 
■trio  Rings  or  Belts  which  form  the  Circle  of  Violence:  *'^'  j^™- 

Kbo  River  of  Blood  in  which  are  plunged  the  Violent        

against  their  Xeighboura,  and  the  dark  Foreat,  the  Oireia  of 
trees  of  which  are  the  souls  of  Suicides,  the  Violent  TUr^jUas. 
against  ThemselTes.     We    now  reach  the  c«Dtra) 
Ring,  in  which  arvt  punished  the  Violeut  aguinat  God, 
Nature,  and  Art.    Wbeu  the  travellers  come  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  Forest,  they  see  a  vast  Plain  of  th*  puin  or 
Sand,  as  dry  and  thick,  says  Dante,  as  the  Libyan 
desert  acro»x  which  Cutoof  Utica  made  hiu  terrible 
march  of  six  days  with  Iht-  remnant  of  Pompoy'a 
army,  after  the  battle  of  Pbaisalia  iu  4S  d.c.    As  the 
River  of  Blood  and  the  Forest  of  Suicides  are  typical 
of  the  sins  there  punished,  so  this  dry  barren  Sand- 
Wasto  id  symbolic  of  the  livus  of  thu  Violent  ugninst 
(tod  and  His  offspring,  Xature  and  Art ;  such  Violence 
tarns  human  life  into  a  desert '  which  rejecteth  every 
plant.'    On  this  barren  plain  Dante  sav  'a  horrible 
act  of  justice*:  a  rain  of  'dilated  flakes  of  tire'  wajitud  R^lBof 
foiling  on  it,  silently  and  steadily, '  like  8Uow  among 
the  Alps  upon  a  windless  day,'  and  as  it  fell  the  dry 

m 
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CA^^ros     »andy  soil  broke  into  flame  like  tinder,  'for  doubling 

XIV    XVII 

78  of  the  pain.'  Under  tbio  rain  of  fire,  pitiless,  per- 
aistent,  inevitable,  herds  of  naked  weeping  sonU 
suffered  Cbeir  eternal  doom,  according  to  tbeir  Hpocial 
form  of  the  sin.  Blasphemers  against  God  lay 
strvtchod  upon  tbo  burning  ground  with  faces  up- 
turned to  the  fiery  storm  which  the  Heaven  they 
had  defied  now  poured  down  upon  them.  Sodoni' 
He»,  the  Violent  against  Nature,  driven  by  their 
own  unnatural  passions,  ran  about  perpetually,  not 
daring  to  rest  for  fear  of  greater  pain.  Usurers, 
the  Yioleot  against  Art.  were  sitting  crouched  up. 
with  eyes  bent  upon  the  sand,  the  symbol  of  their 
own  barren,  unproductive  lives.  The  only  oUevin- 
tion  allowed  is  what  Dante  calls  'the  dance  of 
miserable  hands,'  fiinging  off,  'now  here,  now  there,' 
the  fresh  fire-fiakes  aa  they  fall. 

Not  daring  to  venture  on  ibe  Handy  Plain  for  foi 
of  the  (ire,  Virgil  and  Dantu  skirt  the  edge  of  it 
the  left,  keeping  along  the  margin  of  the  Foreet 
of  Suicides.  After  a  oonversation  with  one  of  Uw 
Blasphemers,  they  come  at  last  to  a  place  whero  a 
little  rivulet  of  blood  gushes  from  the  wood, '  whoe« 
redness,'  says  Dante,  'still  makes  mo  shudder.'  It 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  overflow  of  PhlegAthou  the 
River  of  Blood,  and  is  the  symbol  of  the  sins  ol 
hot  passion  punished  in  this  central  region  of  the 
Inferno.  Flowing  across  the  Plain  to  its  centre,  it 
plunges  in  one  wild  leap  down  a  vast  precipice  to 
the  Circl«  of  Fraud  beneath.  At  tbo  part  of  lU 
course  across  tbo  sand,  it  has  two  peculiarities.  Oos 
is  that  its  bottom  and  sides  have  become  petriflod« 
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thus  formine  a  stooy  channel  which  keeps  it  from  CAKTOS 
spreadtDg  over  the  Flaio  and  losing  itnelf  in  the  sand,  '7^ 
For  t^umo  reason,  perhupe  more  love  of  definiieneMt  ^^ 
Dante  ta  wry  uxact  about  the  size  of  the  walls  of 
this  channel.  He  compares  them  to  the  sea-dykes 
which  the  Flemings  had  built  between  Brugeo  and 
WitMUltta  tvell-kuowu  mediiBval  port  no&r  Calais,  to 
keep  out  the  waves,  and  to  the  walls  by  which  the 
Paduans  protected  their  houses  and  villages  from 
the  floods  of  the  Brenta — 'albeit  not  so  lofty  nor  so 
thick.'  On  the  level  topof  one  of  these  stone  margins 
the  poet  and  bis  guide  walked  to  the  centre  of  the 
Sandy  Waste.  It  is  possible  that  all  this  is  only  a 
poetic  device  to  provide  a  pathway  for  the  travellers ; 
but  if  the  stone  channel  has  any  symbolic  signifi- 
cance, it  perhaps  indicates  the  petrifying  power 
which  sins  of  hot-blooded  violence  have  upon  the 
baman  heart.'  The  other  peculiarity  of  the  River  in 
thin  part  of  its  ooiir^  is  that  it  sends  forth  a  smoke 
or  mist,  which  quenches  the  Sakes  of  fire  that  rain 
down  apon  the  sand.  This  also  may  be  nothing 
more  than  an  ingenious  device  to  get  the  travellers 
aeroaa  the  Plain  unscorched  by  the  falling  flames;  but 
from  the  east  of  Dante's  mind  it  is  much  likelier  that 
Bonie  symbolism  is  meant,  though  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what.  If  we  connect  it  with  the 
•zplaaatioQ  of  the  rivers  of  Hell  which  Virgil 
preeently  gives,  this  mist  rising  from  one  of  them 
may  mean  the  power  which  the  mere  contemplation 
of  such  Qoods  of  sin  and  suffering  has  to  quench  in  a 

*  Otmp,  titf.  ivIlL  1.3.    TIm  wkoto  €f  Ualebnigc  ts  -of  Rionr  And  of 
I  fe«a  sslMT'  la  sjnM  «l  tfes  hsrtntss  ot  kssn  ol  Uw  Ifnadnlcni. 
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man's  heart  the  sins  of  thia  Plain,  and  therefore  tb« 
flames  which  are  their  puninhniunt.  For,  ax  we  shall 
itoo,  the  rivcra  arc  composed  of  tho  t^ars  which  out- 
rage and  wrong  have  wrung  from  countless  ^enera- 
tioDS,  and  the  mere  sight  of  such  '  watera  of  affli<--tioD ' 
may  vreU  wrap  a  man  in  a  miat  of  pity  and  grief, 
which  will  effectually  quench  all  dosiru  for  the  sii 
which  are  their  source. 

We  now  come  to  the  mystical  account  of  the  four 
infernal  river«  which  Virgil  gives  to  Dante  as  tht 
stand  hesido  this  hluoil-rcd  stream,  the  most  uotablfl 
thing,  ho  says,  that  thuy  have  yot  ueen  in  Uell. 
Within  Mount  Ida  in  Crete, '  once  glad  with  waters 
and  with  leaves,'  but  now  'deserted  as  a  thing  out- 
worn,' stnnds  croct '  a  gr«at  Old  Man,'  his  Imek  turned 
to  Damietta  in  Egypt,  his  faco  gai^ng  at  Rome  '  as  if 
it  wore  his  mirror.' 

'  Hts  h«iul  in  foahioueil  of  reflnod  goM 
And  or  pure  sllvpr  nro  thn  nrmo  And  tirwwt, 
Thfn  hi'  in  of  tinuw  na  fur  duwD  ua  Uic  fork ; 
From  lUut  point  dowDward  all  (s  chosen  iron. 
Sav«  that  the  right  foot  Is  of  ktln-buked  cUy. 
And  mi>n!  bn  ctenda  on  th«t  than  on  tbo  otbor,' ' 

With  the  exception  of  the  golden  head,  each  i>artis~ 
cleft  by  a  flssuro  through  which  tears  drop  into  tbe 
cavern,  and  thence  fall  into  the  abyss  of  Hell : 

'  From  rock  to  ronk  thrf  fnll  Into  thin  rAlloy : 
Acheron,  St^x,  and  I'hlcgt^thon  they  form ; 
Tbea  dowuwanl  go  along  (liU  wu-row  sluice 
Unto  tbnt  point  wban  Is  do  more  doMoodlsv; 
They  form  Q>i;yLuii.'* 


>  Ii\f.  xiT.  HMWUl. 
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Tbe  interpretation  is  far  from  eststy.    Crete  aooms     CANTOS 
3  be  chosoQ  for  several  reasons.    In  tbnt  Third  Book        "78 
of  the  ^neid,  so  often  atliidod  to  in  this  part  of  the 


•i' 


CMU,  Um 

Inferno,  Virgil  Hpeaku  of  Crete  aa  the  nursery  of  the  bmttni  Om- 
rojan  race  and  therefore  of  the  Roman,  and  this  in 

Old 
gazing  towards   Rome  as  to   '•"   •";—-"-' 


'the  great  Old  Man'  is 
h\»  mirror.'  But  in 
addition  to  thiv,  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
tbe  human  race  as  a  whole,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  known  world,  Aaia,  Africa,  and 
Eorope.  In  short,  it  was  the  heathen  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  Dante,  here  as  in  so  many  other  places, 
easily  adapts  the  Greek  mythology  to  bis  own  uses. 
It  was  under  Saturn,  its  king  in  the  Golden  Age,  that 
'  the  world  of  old  was  chaste.'  Then  too  it  was  '  glad 
with  waters  and  with  leaves,'  in  allusion  to  tbe 
■fertility  for  which  Crete  was  once  famous.  The 
change  from  that  Golden  Age,  when  it  was  aa  'Eden 
the  garden  of  God,'  to  the  sad  degoneratR  days  when 
Dante  saw  it  sitting  in  tbe  sua  'u  w&studland'and'a 

■  thing  outworn,' is  to  his  mind  an  image  of  the  way 
in  which  the  sins  of  the  race  reduce  the  world  which 
Grod  made  very  good  to  a  barren  wilderness,  like  the 

I      Sandy  Waste  beside  which  ho  was  staixlitig. 

■  Of  tbe  '  groat  Old  Man,'  a  multitude  of  intorprota- 
tions  have  been  given,  with  mo«t  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  ourselves.    There  are,  however, 

I      two  leading  views  which  are  not  necessarily  in  any 

H  real  antagonism :  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Dante 

had  both  before  his  mind.    All  agree,  of  course,  in 

tracing  the  image  to  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
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in  Dtmiel  <u.  32.  33):  'Thin  imageH  head  was  of  fine 
Ifold,  his  broast  and  hiti  arms  of  eilver,  bis  belly  and 
his  thighs  of  brass,  bis  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of 
iron  and  part  nf  ctaj,'  though  it  in  to  he  noticod  that. 
a»  Toynbee  points  out, '  Dant«  differs  from  Daniel  ia 
making  thu  brnnttt  terminate  with  the  trunk.'  Tbe 
first  interpretation  to  which  ruforuncu  has  been  made 
is,  like  that  of  Daniel,  a  political  one.  The  image 
staudfl  for  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  sucoesHivu  stagM 
of  iti(  httitory,  and  the  working  out  of  the  ttymbolisni 
may  bo  given  to  Deau  I'hiinptro's  words.  'The 
"grand  old  form  "is  the  symbol  of  the  ideal  of  uni- 
versal history  as  seen  in  the  Itoman  Empire, 
looks  away  from  Damietta  on  the  eastern  border 
Egypt,  I.e.  westward,  for  that,  from  tbe  poet's  staE 
point,  is  the  direction  of  human  progress.  Possibly 
there  is  a  side  glance  nt  the  fact  that  the  time  of  i 
Crusades, in  which  Damietta  had  played  soprominc 
a  part,  is  now  over,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Empire' 
now  hiy  in  the  West  rather  than  the  East.*  He  look« 
towards  Kome  as  a  mirror,  for  it  is  there  only,  u 
Dante  thought,  as  the  seat  of  a  true  Empire  and  s 
true  Church,  that  his  ideal  of  monarchy  could  be 
realized.  .  .  .  His  golden  age  was  that  of  Augustu*: 
the  silver  that  of  the  beginning  of  tbo  decline  and 
fall;  the  third,  that  of  the  more  complete  decadenco 

■  Tbe  lefercncc  inaj  Iw  to  Ui«  CruMdas  u  a  mlrtoluii  oAbrl  to  tat* 
Uw  atraMD  ot  talHlory  bAck  to  iu  aoiiree  In  the  BuL  Comp.  Bbhsp 
B«]iMlc]r*a  linta : 

'  WMC«Md  tbe  ooutMoT  empln)  Mkw  fu  wkj; 

Tbe  tour  Ont  UU  alnmif  pMt. 
A  Dtih  iboU  cloM  Utc  drsms  uttli  tfaedftf: 
TltD<>'>  oobloit  Dinprlnit  li  Uio  ImL' 

Tbe  flltta  Ml  la  on«  DMHeooaMacMtelytorasfltt— Ameifca. 
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which  ended  in  tbo  diriHion  of  the  Bastem  and 
Western  empires.  The  legs  of  iron  poiDt  to  the  end- 
l«Mwar»of  thctwoempirttft.  Tbo  "right  foot  "of  clay 
U  the  Western  ompirc.  which  no  longer  rests  on  a  firm 
fonndation,  the  last  hope  of  a  strong  empire  having 
perished  with  the  Ilohenataafen  dynasty,  hut  on  the 
crumbling  .tnpport  of  a  purely  selftxli  policy,  lending, 
as  it  did,  to  corruption  iu  both  Church  and  Empire, 
•nd  to  internal  dissonsious  in  every  city  in  Italy. 
.  .  .  One  DotoB  the  terrible  grundeur  of  the  symbol. 
The  Borrows  and  tbo  tears  of  men,  coneequent  on  the 
gradual  doteriorntion  of  the  Empire,  are  the  source 
from  which  flow,  one  out  of  the  other,  the  rivers  of 
Hell,  the  woes  of  the  condemned.  Oocytus,  as  the 
river  of  wailing,  receives  tfacm  all.' 

Thvre  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  such  thought 
was  in  Dante's  mind,  for  it  certainly  6t«  in  with 
luB  general  political  theories.  One  might,  indeed, 
caggest,  with  mnny  of  the  older  commentators,  that 
the  legs  represent  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  rather 
than  the  two  empires.  Eastern  and  Wentem,  the 
right  foot  of  baked  clay  being  the  Church.  Although 
mankind  loans  most  upon  it,  it  is  by  far  the  weaker 
npport,  and  the  day  may  crumble  at  any  moment. 
NoTorthelesa,  it  is  difRcult  to  believe  that  Dante  was 
thinking  only  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Churofa. 
He  know  that  men  were  sinning  nnd  suffering  long 
before  the  Empire  existed,  and  that  the  sins  and 
tsara  of  every  generation,  except  the  first  golden  one, 
most  find  their  way  down  to  this  'lowest  swamp  of 
mil  the  universe.'  The  *  great  Old  Han '  is  therefore 
the  image  of  Time,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
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OANT06  human  race  a»  a  whole  from  its  Golden  Age  when 
'79  *  'the  world  was  chustu,'  down  through  the  succecnre 
stages  of  its  history,  until  it  has  reached  it«  lowMt 
degradation,  resting  most  upon  ita  right  foot  which 
is  clay.  If,  as  seems  likely,  this  right  foot  is  U» 
Ohurch.  wo  can  see  to  what  an  almost  bopoless  put 
this  world  has  come  in  Dante's  judgment,  when  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  support  of  the  wbols 
body  of  mankind  was  a  foot  of  crumbling  clay. 
'nwrovr  '  As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  nhapter,  tho  foor 
anil  Lcui*.  rivers  of  Hell,  thus  formed  by  the  tears  of  Time,  seem 
to  he  in  reality  one  and  the  same  river,  chaagitiS 
both  name  nud  appearance  as  it  drains  down  througli 
the  lost  world.  They  arc  the  infernal  counterpsrl 
of  the  fourfold  river  of  Kdeo,  or  perhaps  of  the  two- 
fold river  of  the  new  Edon  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Purgatory.  The  grcsat  moral  idea  which  thoy  repre- 
sent to  Dante's  mind  is  that  there  is  not  a  tear  shod 
on  earth  through  man's  inhumanity  to  nuui.  wliicli 
does  not  flow  back  in  rivers  of  agony  upon  tboM 
who  wrung  them  from  their  follows.  Not  a  tear  i> 
lost, every  one  has  to  bu  paid  for,— yes,  the  very  tesn 
of  the  penitent  and  forgiven.  When  Danto  paaasa 
beyond  Cooytus.  the  last  river  of  Hell,  and  climbs  tb« 
dark  passage  on  the  other  side  which  loads  up  to '  ch« 
bright  world,'  he  hears  the  sound  of  a  rivulet  which 
he  cannot  soo  because  it  has  eatun  a  passage  tai 
itself  in  the  stone — in  all  probability  the  teiirs  that 
fall  from  another  mountain  than  Ida  in  Crete,  tba 
Mount  of  PuriGcation.  Tho  sins  and  tears  even  of 
the  penitent  and  forgiven  flow  back  to  the  infenuU 
source  from  which  they  came. 
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Turning  now  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this     cANTOS 
barren  land,  let  ua  see  once  more  what  their  punitth-     *  '7? 
monts  ftre.    Violence  acain»t  God  t«ke)«  three  form«._  JTr 
There  is,  fintt,  direct  defiance  and  blasphemy  of  the  ftguiut  ood. 
Most  nigh,  and  sinners  of  this  kttid  are  flung  upon 
the  aand,  with  upturned  facvs,  thus  enduring  the 
double  pain  of  the  Qery  rain  above  and  the  burning 
soil  beneath.     Violence  againat  Nature — which  is  in-  Haum. 
direct  violoneo  against  Ood,  whose  child  Nature  is — 
is  punished  by  a  perpetual  unrest :  the  8odomitoit  are 
kept  running  over  the  burning  »and,  and  if  one  dares 
to  stop  for  a  moment,  the  penalty  is  to  lie  for  a 
undrud  years  without  liberty  to  cast  off  the  falling 
flames.    Violence  againnt  Art  or  Work— a  ntill  more  in. 
indirect  form  of  Violence  against  Ood.oince  Art  itt  Hie 
•  pfrandchild  '—is  Usury ;  and  tho  Usurers  ttit  under  the 
fiery  storm,  crouching  a^  of  old  over  their  money- 
bags, and  gazing  for  ever  at  tho  Waste  of  Sand,  the 
embloiu  of  their  own  burreu  and  wasted  lives. 

It  ia  obvtouH  that  although,  as  Dante  saya,  these  P<tnuiuD«ftt« 
three  claases  ai-e  aet  under  '  a  diverse  law,'  there  are  tu  -. 
certAin  elements  of  punishment  common  to  them  all.  ■•"•"■•■■• 
One  is  tho  barrenness  of  which  the  sandy  desert  is  the 
Bymbol.     The  conditions  of  fruitfulneaa  are  humble  < 
submission  to  God,  obedience  to  His  ordained  order' 
of  Nature,  and  due  fulfilment  of  His  grftat  law  of  Art 
or  Work,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sbult  ibou  eat 
broad';  and  to  defy  those  oonditioDS  is  to  reduce  all 
life  to  a  desert.    Dante  warns  us  that  to  persist  in 
tfai*  defiance  for  a  lifetime  is  to  doom  ourselves  to 
the  continuance  of  the  sameempty.profitlesa,  barren 
ixistence  in  the  world  to  come.     We  ploughed  the 
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sand  here,  and  the  sand  becomes  our  eternal  portioo 
'  — without  gross  or  Qower  or  tree  to  refreeh  the  eye^ 
"No  ono  can  tull  how  fiat,  barren,  and  arid  may  stretch 
the  desert  wastes  of  the  soul  that  has  .spent  ita  earthly 
years  in  defiance  of  the  very  ooaditions  of  fruitful- 
ness  which  God  has  ordained. 

The  liory  rain  mprcsoutM  the  intolerable  angai 
of  this  empty  barren  existence,  which  has  th 
violated  the  natural  laws  of  a  fruitful  and  happy 
Ufo.  U  is  suggoHtud,  of  eourso,  by  the  'brimstone 
and  fire'  which  God  rained  down  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,— Sodomy  being  one  of  the  sins  b«* 
punished.  Danto  is  not  thinking  of  literal  materisl 
fire.  If,  as  b(i  firmly  believed,  wo  are  made  to  find 
our  peace  and  joy  in  God  and  in  His  ordinances  of 
Nature  and  Work,  it  follows  that  long  and  por- 
sistent  defiance  and  violation  of  thiscroativoparpoM^ 
must  produce  in  the  soul  a  tormenting,  buruin^H 
inescapable  patn.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  pain  of  UD- 
fruitfulness:  it  is  also  the  sense  of  the  direct  and 
immediate  anger  and  judgment  of  Heaven  falling 
OD  the  soul.  In  other  parts  of  the  Inferno  God  hM, 
so  to  speak,  delegated  His  judgment  to  intermedlat* 
means  and  agents;  but  here  He  keeps  in  His  own 
hands  the  doom  of  those  who  have  directly  definl 
Himself.  The  Blasphemer,  for  example,  measure* 
himself  directly  against  the  Almighty,  intend- 
ing, as  Aquinas  says,  to  'wound  His  honour';  nod 
this  direct  striking  at  God  recoils  on  the  soul  in  th«t 
burning  sense  of  His  direct  and  immediat«  anger, 
which  Dante  ropro»ont»i  under  the  form  of  the  rain 
of  fire  from  Heaven, 
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A  third  punishment  which  iB  common  to  the  three     cantos 
claaseB  of  ninnerH  here,  is  the  dififiguroment  which 
the  fiery  min  work*  on  face  and  form.    Dante  tells, 


tf. 


IMcBEnnmMit 
UB  that  the  face  of  Brunette  Latint,  which  he  remem-  ^  >«<»■ 

bered  gratefully  on  earth  as  'dear,  and  good,  and 

fatherly,'  was  now  80  scorched  and  '  hakcd '  that  he 

had  difficulty  in  recoguizing  it.    Of  a  certain  troop 

of  unnatural  ninnoni  be  exclaims : 


Ah  mff  1  what  wounds  I  aaw  upon  tlieir  limbe. 
I{4!C<Tnl  And  AiiiricDl  by  the  lliLiUfM  burnt  in  I 
Ic-pkina  roe  still  but  to  reui«tDbt-r  lU' 


Dante'ii  meaning  seems  to  be  that  while  »omo  sins 
reginter  themselves  on  the  body  in  tbid  present  life  in 
scars  and  wounds  and  features  bratified,  there  are 
otbers  which  loaro  no  such  visible  trace.  On  earth, 
for  instance,  Ser  Brunette's  kind  and  fatherly  coun- 
tenance showed  no  sign  of  the  unnatural  lust  which 
in  the  end  carried  hint  down  to  this  Circle ;  neverthe- 
leas,  now  that  the  veil  of  the  flesh  is  stripped  away, 
ho  markfl  of  its  scorching  fires  are  only  too  visible 
upon  his  naked  soul.  So  at.io  with  the  others.  As 
we  shall  tsov,  many  of  thcni  were  great  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  who  boro  in  this 
world  a  dignified  and  honourable  front,  which  gave 
no  hint  to  their  fellows  of  the  degrading,  disfiguring 
passions  within.  These  become  visible  only  when 
death  strips  the  soul  to  utter  nakedness.  It  reminds 
of  Plato's  myth  of  judgment  in  the  GorgUu.  In 
tho  time  when  Cronos  was  king  of  the  gods,  and 
eT«n    under  Zeus,  judgment  was  passed  on   men 

>  tnf.  xt{.  tO-U. 
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wbilo  still  clothed  tu  Hesh.  The  consequence  «•• 
that  the  judge,  being  unnblo  to  discern  the  Mntl 
infallibly  through  this  clothing,  rtomotimos  erred 
and  Bent  men  to  the  wrong  places  in  the  otb«r 
world.  To  remedy  this,  Zeus  ordnined  that  judg- 
ment be  postponed  tilt  nfter  death,  for  '  when  a  man 
is  Btrtpped  of  the  bwly,  all  the  natural  or  acqnir«d 
affections  of  the  80ul  are  laid  open  to  view.  And 
when  tboy  come  to  the  judge,  as  those  from  AaM 
come  to  Rhadamanthus,  he  places  them  near  him 
and  inspeeta  them  quite  impartially,  not  knowing 
whose  the  soul  is:  perhaps  bo  may  lay  hands  on  tlM 
soul  of  the  great  king,  or  some  other  bing  or  poten* 
tate,  who  has  no  soundness  in  him,  but  his  soul  is 
marked  with  the  whip,  and  is  full  of  the  prints  and 
scars  of  perjuries  and  crimes  with  which  each  action 
has  stained  him,  and  ho  ia  all  crooked  with  falsehood 
and  imposture,  and  has  no  strnigbtnoss,  bocanae  he 
has  lived  without  truth.  Him  Rhadainantbus  be- 
holds, full  of  all  deformity  and  disproportion,  wbidi 
U  caused  by  licence  and  luxury  and  insolence  and 
incontinence,  and  despatches  him  ignomintously  to 
his  prison,  and  there  he  undergoes  the  punishment 
which  he  deserves.' '  This  contrast  between  thn  fair 
appearance  of  the  6eBh  and  the  scarred  deformity 
of  the  soul  within,  is  one  of  the  leading  idoaa  of 
this  punishment, — between  tbc  countenance  of  S«r 
Brunetto  as  Dante  remembers  it  on  earth,  'dear, 
and  good,  and  fatherly,'  and  the  countenance  of  bb 
naked  soul  as  he  sees  it  in  this  Circle,  baked  and 
ecorohed  almost  past  recog:nition  by  the  fires  of  tb* 
■  iTorpiiM,  S3SSS, 
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unnatural  pattsioDS  which  here  he  concealed  behind     CAKTOS 

the  kindly  venerable  face.  XIV.-XVH. 

These  three  peualtios— the  barren  aand,  the  fiory  pun,,'^nt, 

rain,  and  the  disfigurement  of  the  soul — are  common  pMuiiai  to 

to  the  three  cla»svB  of  sinners  here  tormented ;  but 

ID  additiou,  each  has  other  punishments  peculiar  to 

itsolC,  according  to  the  special  form  of  its  sin.    Take 

first  the  Violent  against  God  directly,  deQers  and  viokai 

blasphemers  of  the  A-lmighty.    Daute  tells  us  that 

they  are  far  fowor  iu  number  than  tboBO  who  are 

running  round  the  Plain,  that  is,  the  Sodomites. 

t     The  reason  is  obrioua.    Not  many  are  bold  enough 

Hfto  give  a  direct  defiance  to  Heaven.     '  The  blas- 

Hphemer,' says  Aquinas, '  intends  to  wound  the  honour 

^of  God,'*  but  few  have  the  reckloHs  evil  courage 

II     ncoeasary  for  a  sin  so  desperate  and  high>handed. 

Hpn  the  other  hand,  multitudes  who  shrink  from  this 

Hopeu  defiance  of  God  live  daily  iu  a  secret  defiance, 

"bjr  the  violation   of   that  groat    natural  order  of 

thinj^  which   He  has  ordained.     Open  and  direct 

blasphemers  and  defiers,  says  Dante,  sufi'er  a  double 

pain.     Flung  on  their  backs  upon  the  ground,  they 

endure  the  burning   sand   beneath  and   the  fiery 

wrath  of  Heaven  on  their  upturned  faces.    This  was 

the  attitude  of  their  faces  when  they  lifted  them 

to  Heaven  in  wild  aud  blasphemous  defiance,  and 

now  they  are  compollod  to  maintain  it  for  ever.    In 

one  important  point,  however,  their  general  attitude 

^■0  wofoUy  changed.     In  the  old  blasphemous  days 

"they  gtooU  and  defied  their  Maker:  now  they  are 

flung  upon  the  ground,  beaten  down  by  the  storm 
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of  His  indignatiou.  and  compelled  to  feel  through- 
out  ot«rnity  their  absolute  impotence  against  the 
Almightiness  which  they  so  insanely  challenged 
Now  at  last  they  recognize  their  madnesi*,  and  ImwaO 
it  in  loud  lamentations.  We  are  told  that  they 
bad  '  tboir  tonguoH  more  loosed  to  pain'  than  the 
other  classes  of  sinners  on  the  sand.  It  may  be 
because  their  pain  was  greater;  but  the  more  pro- 
bable reason  is  that  Dante  wishes  to  indicate  the 
cowardice  which  commonly  lies  at  the  root  of  blas- 
phemy. To  the  man  himself  it  may  iioem  an  act  of 
magnificent  and  almost  superhuman  courage,  when 
he  stands  up  before  high  Heaven  and  lifu  hiii  fac« 
in  blasphemy  against  his  Maker;  but,  in  nine  cosm 
out  of  ten,  it  is  not  courage  but  bravado.  The 
moment  the  Power  he  has  defied  casts  him  to 
the  ground  and  storms  over  him,  the  thin  v«U  of 
bravado  is  swept  away  and  the  coward  beneath 
screams  aloud  in  his  terror.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  Dante  passes  all  the  others,  and  singles 
out  for  notice  one  soul  who  is  no  coward.  As  they 
are  skirting  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Suicides  to 
avoid  the  fiery  rain,  Dante  asks  Virgil, 

'  Who  la  that  great  ou«  who  seems  not  to  beed 
Tbo  flr«,  and  lira  dlsdMnfal  and  cx>ntort»d. 
So  Lb»t  lite  ruin  Kootn*  not  U>  ripen  him  f ' ' 

Before  Virgil  can  reply,  this  disdainful  soul, 
ceiving  that  they  aru  speaking  of  him,  answers 
himself,  'What  I  was  living,  that  am  1  doadt* 
is  Capaneus,  one  of  the  seven  kings  who  besieged 
Thebea.    Having  blasphemously  challenged  tbo  god* 
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f  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  city,  Jupiter  struck  bim  CANTOS 
with  a  thunderbolt  as  he  was  seating  the  walls.  So  '^g 
iudumitablo  wax  his  spirit  that  wen  tliun  be  refused 
to  fall,  but  roniaiiied  Icauing  ugainttt  the  walls  of 
the  city  till  he  died.  Now,  indeed,  he  can  stand  no 
longer,  the  storm  of  fire  beats  him  to  the  ground 
and  keeps  him  there ;  but  it  cannot  break  his  spirit, 
or  wring  from  bim  one  cowardly  cry  of  agony. 
Still  he  hurls  defiance  at  Jove  and  challenges  him  to 
do  his  worst:  he  may  weary  out  Vulcan  and  all  bia 
Rmiths  in  Etna  forging  bolts  to  hurl  at  bim  with  all 
his  might,  but  never  would  he  give  him  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  'a  joyous  vengeance.'  At  first,  indeed,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  a  touch  of  admiration  for  this 
atrong  indomitable  soul  who  refuses  to  cower  and 
whimper  like  the  rest,  but  Virgil  rebukes  our  admira- 
tion. It  is  strength,  but  it  is  not  admirable :  tiucb 
final  and  invincible  hardening  of  the  soul  against 
God  in  bitter  defiauce  recoils  in  torture  on  the  man 
himself,  and,  as  Virgil  says,  more  than  any  punish* 

Ixnent  from  without,  fills    up  the    measure  of    his 
pain: 

K'  0  Oapanetis,  Id  tfa«t  ta  not  ezUnguUbed 
Thiop  AiTQRnncn,  cbou  |mni«hed  >rt  th«  nioro ; 
L  Not  imf  torment,  nivvjnti  thinr  nn-n  rngo. 

Would  be  unto  thy  fury  pain  ouiuplele.'' 
Turning  now  to  the  Violent  against  Nature,  wcrbaVtoKot 
find  many  points  of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  n^ostjj^^ 
painful  interest  in  the  Inferno.    The  narrative  brings 
us  into  contact  for  the  most  part  with  well-known 
jriorentinea  of  Dauto's  day  and  of  the  generation 

t  Inf.  x.iv.  <Q-». 
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immediately  provodiug,  bo  tbut  auy  adoquato  u 
standing  of  the  passage  involves  acme  knowlcdgo 
the  contemporary  hititory  of  the  city.  Dante  tell* 
U8  that,  when  Virgil  and  ho  had  walked  on  the 
stone  dyko  of  the  River  of  Blood  »o  far  that  they 
bad  quite  lout  sight  of  the  Foroat  of  Suicides,  thoy 
encountered  a  troop  of  Bodomitoii  running  alongside 
the  bank  in  the  opposite  direction,  their  faces  an|fl| 
limbs  scarred  and  scorched  with  the  fiery  rain.  As 
they  hurry  past,  they  p«or  curiously  at  the  two 
strangers  as  men  do  at  one  another  under  tbo  dubious 
ligbtof  anew  moon,  and  'sharpening  their  eyebrows' 
as  an  old  tailor  does  at  the  needle's  eye :  an  altusioo 
perhaps,  as  some  think,  to  the  way  in  which  this  sin 
loves  the  darkness.  Suddenly  one  of  the  souls, 
recognizing  Dante,  seizes  the  hem  of  bis  garment, 
crying, '  What  a  marvel  1 '  In  spite  of  his  scorohed 
countenance,  Dante  knew  him,  and,  bending  his  own 
face  down  to  his.  gave  a  cry  of  dismay  and  grief. 
'Are  you  here,  8er  Brunetto?'  It  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  Bronetto  Latini,  to  whom  Danto  pays  a  great 
debt  of  affectionate  reverence  and  gratitude : 

'  If  my  snlreaty  wboUy  vran  fulfilled.' 
RnpliMl  I  to  him,  *  not  yvt  would  you  be 
Id  bAulabmeut  from  humau  naUiri'  p)nc«d  : 
For  Id  my  mind  Is  Qied,  aud  touditut  now 
My  hniui,  iho  doar  and  good  paberual  imagi> 
,  '^f  you,  when  in  the  world,  from  hoiu-  to  hour, 
Tou  tAught  me  bow  nuui  makfu  hinuelf  otomali 
And  how  much  I  uii  gro(«ful.  while  1  live 
Bebovea  that  io  my  toogue  should  be  disoemed.*  * 

It  seems  impossible  now  to  discover  what  exact 
'  Inf.  XT.  TfcW. 
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it  Ib  that  lioa  behind  tfaeso  linea.  Tho  riew  formerly  ]  CAirros 
held  that  Bruuetto  Latini  was  Dante's  schoolmaster  'th 
or  tutor,  is  now  generally  abandoDed.  Mr.  Toynbeo 
declares  it  impoHsible,  '  since  he  was  about  fifty-five 
when  Dante  was  born';  but  thoro  Bocms  no  great 
impossibility  about  it  when  we  remember  that  he 
lived  till  12M,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  poet's 
birth.  In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  Dante  hold 
him  in  the  most  grateful  aflTection  and  reverence  for  ' 
having  taught  him  '  how  man  makes  himBelf  eternal,' 
whether  in  the  sense  of  rising  into  the  eternal 
spiritual  life,  or,  more  probably,  of  gaining  the  lower 
eternity  of  fume.  This  teacher  of  Danto  was  one  of  . 
the  he»t-known  men  of  bis  day  in  Florence.  By  pro- 
fttssion  he  was,  Uke  Dante's  father,  a  notary,  and  it 
IB  to  this  the  title  *  Ser '  refers.*  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  aa  amba.ssador,  secretary  to 
the  Florentine  govorumont,  prior,  and  one  of  the 
public  orators  of  the  city.  '  His  influence  and  autho- 
rity with  the  Florentines,'  says  Toynbee, '  are  attested 
by  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  in  oo  less  than 
thirty-five  public  documents  (between  October  21, 
12S2,  and  July  ^,  IWi)  as  having  been  consulted  by 
the  government  on  various  important  matters,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  ta  recorded  that  his  advice  was 
followed.'  Villani'fl  notice  of  his  death  is  interesting 
as  showing  that  ho  was  regarded  as  the  tvachur  and 
g^iiide,  not  of  Dante  alone,  but  of  the  whole  city  of  1 1 
Florence ;  '  In  the  said  year  1294  there  died  in  Flor^ 
once  a  worthy  citizen  whose  name  was  M.  Brunctto 

'  VcmOdiSJs:  *5«r  La  the  sborUiiieil  [ormof  wrw,(or  whicli  modem 
naiV*  bM  mbMltatwl  tignort.  tormerly  a  UUa  at  ooMllt^r  m><I  ot 
«Bp«torltr.' 
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CANTOS     I^tini,  who  was  a  great  pbiloaoplier,  and   was  a 

XIV  -XV'll  a  » 

n  '  porfcct  luautor  iu  rhetoric,  undcrstauding  both  how 
"""  to  apeak  well  and  how  to  writ*  well.  Aud  ho  it  WM 
which  commented  upon  the  rhetoric  of  Tully,  and 
mnde  the  good  and  useful  book  called  "The  Tre*- 
9ure,"and  "The  Littlo  TrcAJiuro."  and  "The  Key  to 
the  Treasure,"  and  many  other  books  in  philosophy, 
and  concerning  vioen  and  virtues.  And  he  was 
lutcrutAry  of  our  commonwealth.  He  was  a  worldly 
man,  but  wo  have  made  mention  of  him  I>oi'Au»o  It 
was  he  who  was  the  beginner  and  master  in  refin- 
ing the  Florentines  and  In  teaching  them  how  to 
ep^eak  well,  and  how  to  guide  and  rule  our  republic 
according  to  policy,''  The  'Tesoro'  or  'Treasure* 
here  named  was  Latini's  greatest  work,  and  that  on 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  bis  fame  rested,  for  just 
as  he  leaves  Dante  he  says: 

'  Coin  mv  nil  Ml  uulo  thi-e  be  m  j  "  Tesoro," 
In  which  I  8tm  live,  aud  do  mora  I  »dL** 

It  was  an  enoyclopffidia  of  history,  ethics,  and" 
toric,  written  in  French,  and  undoubtedly  used 
Danto  a«  one  of  his  authorities. 

Ser  Brunetto,  being  forbidden  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  pain  of  greater  punishment,  bogs  leave  to 
escort  Uante  a  little  way  upon  his  journey;  and 

>   VM«nt,  ■till.  IQ. 

*  fV'.  XT.  lit),  IdO.  -The  Italloiu.'  fnyf  Lowell,  'cUim  humor  toe 
t>M)U).  Wvliavn  never  been  itblo  toflad  it.  uuluuit  bcin  tlut  f-— f 
wti«ro  BranccUi  Latlnl  lingers  ondcr  tfa«  bnming  ahower  to  raooot- 
mondhb  Tesoro  to  hUfonnvrpupU.  Th«r«  U  •  comical  CoucJiofiMtsn 
In  an  nuthor'a  solicitude  for  hlB  litU«  work,  OOti  U  tu  FltMiuK'o  etum, 
att«r  J<J.  bnt  bU  owu  dun  nut  loo.  W«  ««  not  MU«,  Utt  wo  Uaej  «• 
Mtch  Ui«  maaaoituj  lUclier  u(  a  smile  acroas  tbow  aeriaua  e^ea  of 
Dftnte'a.' 
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the  poet,  not  daring  to  descend  to  the  plain,  walks  cantos 
on  with  his  head  bi^nt  towards  his  old  friend  as  '  n  i 
in  rovorcQco.  Brunetto  then  asks  how  ho  came 
hither  before  hia  last  day,  and  who  is  hia  f^ido. 
Dante's  reply  is  interesting,  because  there  is  an  un- 
doubted reference  to  another  of  Hrunetto's  works, 
the  '  Teeoretto '  or  '  Little  Trea»ure ' : 

'  Up  Uiero  above  lu  In  th«  Ufa  aweaa,' 
I  anxvriTod  him,  '  I  lost  nw  io  n  viUlejr* 
Or  avKT  yi't  my  ngn  Uiid  bci-n  complflwl. 
But  yeiflUtrmorn  1  turueil  my  liaik  upon  It: 
T1il§  one  appeared  to  me,  returning  thither,  | 

And  homeward  leadclh  mo  aloni;  thi>  rood.'' 

rery  form  of  this  reply  cannot  but  have  recalled 
niiictto's  mind  his  own  poem,  the  ' Tesoretto,' 
which  is  the  narrativo  of  a  similar  pilgrimage.  To 
quote  Longfellow's  note:  *Ser  Brunetto,  returning 
from  an  embassy  to  King  Alphonso  of  Spain,  moet«  on 
the  plnio  of  Roncesvalles  a  student  of  Bologna,  riding 
OD  a  bay  mule,  who  informs  him  that  the  Guelfo 
have  been  banii^hed  from  Florence.  Whereupon  Ser 
Brunetto,  plunged  in  meditation  and  sorrow,  loses 
the  high<road  and  wanders  in  a  wondrous  forest. 
Here  be  discovers  the  august  and  gigantic  figure 
of  Nature,  who  relates  to  him  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  gives  him  a  banner  to  protect  him  through 
the  forest,  in  which  he  meets  with  no  adventures, 
but  with  the  Virtues  aud  Vices,  Philosophy,  Fortune, 
Ovid,  and  the  God  of  Love,  and  sundry  other  char- 
acters. .  .  .  He  then  emerges  from  the  forest,  and 
ooufessea  him»elf  to  the  Monks  of  Montpollier ;  after 
'  Inf.  XV.  iU-U. 
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whicb  ho  goea  back  into  tbo  forest  again, 
suddenly  finds  himself  on  tbo  summit  of  Olympm? 
In  this  poem  he  speaks  against  the  very  sin  for  which 
be  is  condemned  to  this  Circle,  and  admits  that  be 
was  'a  littlo  weo  bit  worldly,*  as  Dr.  Mooro  traiu* 
latm  '  mondanetto,*  the  playful  diminutive  coina^J 
by  8er  Brunetto  to  describe  bis  own  character.  ^^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  encourage  Dante  in  his  pilgrim- 
age: bo  has  but  to  follow  bis  star  to  reach   'the 
glorious  port.'     He  warns  bim,  however,  that 
good  deeds  vfill  make  him  enemies  of 

'  Ttut  ungnUvful  tuul  maligDuit  people 
Which  of  old  time  from  Fipsole  deeoeodad. 
And  Bmocks  still  of  the  mouo tain  sad  th«griU)Il«.'i 

Ho  tolls  him  also  to  cleanse  himself  of  Floron- 
tine  avarice,  envy,  and  pride;  and  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  both  the  parties  that  will  strive  to  gain 
him,  Blacks  and  Whites.  Ho  winds  up  with  a  warn- 
ing to  'the  beasts  of  Fiesole'  to  maku  Utter  of 
themselves,  but  not  of  the  plant,  *in  whicb  revirea 
the  holy  seed  of  the  Bomaas.'  The  refereaoe  ts  to 
the  tradition  that  Florence  was  founded  nft^^r  the 
Romans  bud  destroyed  Fiusulu  uiid  compullod  the 
remnant  of  its  inhabitants  to  live  in  the  new  eity. 
Dante  is  here  claiming  his  descent  from  the  nobler 
Roman  stock,  and  protesting  against  the  traatmont 
ho  bad  received  from  'tfao  huasts  of  Fiosolo,*  ibe 
more  rude  and  savago  part  of  the  population. 
Villani  takes  the  same  view  of  the  two  sections: 
'It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  thai  the  FlorontinM 
ore  always  at  war  and  strife  among  themi 
>  Inf.  XV.  Ol-OS. 
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being  bom  and  descended  from  two  peoples  bo  CANTOS 
contrary  and  faoHtilo  ami  difForont  in  habit«  a«  wore  '7^ 
the  noble  Romans  in  their  virtue  and  the  rude 
Fieflolana  fierce  in  war.''  Dante  notes  Ser  Brnnetto's 
warning  carefully:  it  is  Uie  third  bo  hoo  received 
since  be  entered  the  Inferno,  and  bo  will  keep  all 
throe  to  bo  glosiwd  by  a  Lady  wlio  can  do  it,  if  ho 

I  reach  her.  Meantime,  he  declares  himself  ready  for 
every  fate : 
I 
na 
00: 
tb 
zn< 
• 
ex 


'  Thirmfore  lei  Forlunt-  turn  b«r  wheel  artiuad 
As  it  may  please  her.  and  tlio  churl  his  uiAttoek,'' 

I^^fta  they    proceed,    Danto   asks  Ser    Brunette    to  8o»«  or 
name  some  of  the  highest  and  moitt  noted  of  his(^,^^^o'„, 
companions,  and  receives  the  extraordinary  answer 
that  they  were  all,  like  himself,  famous  and  learned 
men: 

'  Know  Ukii,  (n  sum,  UiaI  all  of  them  wer«  clerksi 
And  mm  of  lett^'n  giv«l  and  of  great  fanu). 
In  th<^  world  taiut«d  with  the  wlfsnitie  tiia.'' 


^      fall 
H^    Ail 


He  names  only  throe  of  tbom.  Against  the  first, 
FruMjian  the  great  grammarian,  no  oWdence  of  guUt 
exiBts,  and  it  ha.t  been  thought  that  Dante  name* 
btni  simply  as  typical  of  teachers  of  the  young,  who, 
Ail  a  class,  bad  an  evil  reputation  for  this  sin.  It  ia 
tirely  unlikely,  however,  that  Dante  would  thus 
lirani)  an  innocent  man  with  infamy;  the  probability 
is  that  ho  followed  some  story  or  tradition  accepted 
in  his  day.  The  second  i»  Francesco  d'Accorso,  pro- 
feMor  of  Civil  Law  at  Bologna,  son  of  the  famous 
jorist,  Aoeursius,  who  wrote  the  Great  Gloas  on  the  1 

FiOani.  I.  a  »  Inf.  Xt.  B5, «  >  I^/.  xr.  lOHOa 
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Code  of  Justinian.  At  the  invitation  of  Edward  l 
ho  uamo  to  England  and  lectured  for  some  time  at 
Oxford.  The  la»t  Houl  montioned  is  apoken  of  witb 
far  greater  contempt  as  'scurf: 

"That  one.  who  bj  the  aervaut  of  the  servAnU 
FWiTn  A.rQo  wns  traniforrivl  to  ItKcchlgllone, 
Where  ho  has  loft  bin  »in-i?sh»u«t«d  nwvns.' ' 

'  The  servant  of  servants '  is  Pope  Boniface 
whose  duty  it  was  to  depose  a  bishop  whose  life  waa 
a  Boaudal  to  the  Church,  instead  of  tranflferring  him 
to  a,  now  nee.  The  nnmn  of  this  »h«m«Io8s  sinner 
was  Andrea  do'  Mozzi,  bit*hop  of  Florvnco  from  1287 
to  1295,  in  which  year,  on  account  of  hta  evil  fame, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Vicenza,  near  the 
rivor  Bacchij^liono.  'Whatitt  motit  inicrctiting  about 
him,'  as  Sibbald  says,  *  is  that  he  was  Dante's  chief 
pastor  during  bis  early  manhood,  and  in  consigned 
by  him  to  the  same  ditigracofiil  circle  of  Inferno 
as  his  beloved  master,  Brunctto  Latini — a  t«rrible 
evidence  of  the  corruption  of  life  among  the  church- 
men as  well  as  the  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.' One  can  imagine  the  shock  to  his  faith  in 
human  nature  it  mu»t  have  been  whon  Bante  diH- 
oovered  that  tbotto  two  moo  wore  polluted  with  this 
shameful  vice.  The  one  bad  taught  him  'how  to 
make  himself  eternal'  here  on  earth;  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  other  to  fceaob  him  "how  to  make  him* 
self  eternal '  in  boavon :  and  bitter  indeed  must  have 
been  the  discovery  that  teacher  and  pastor  alike 
were  being  consumed  by  the  fires  of  degrading  and 
nnnatora!  passions.  8er  Brnnetto  has  time  to 
>  lt\/.  XT.  110>UL 
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o  more :  a  smoke  upon  the  Plain  wamR  him  that     CAKTOS 
pie  are  approaching  with  whom  he  was  forbidden         ~  ^'' 
o  consort,  and  ho  suddenly  darts  away  to  rejoin  his        — 
own  gang,  as  swiftly  ae  the  winner  of  the  race  for 
the  Green  Cloth  at  Verona, 
The  two  ptlgrtms  pursue  their  journey  on  tho  topTbtsoinu 

1 — 

of  the  dyke  until  thoro  strikes  on  their  oars  the  first 
reverberation  of  the  liiver  of  Blood,  like  the  hum  of 
booB,  as  it  falU  oTer  the  great  precipice  that  loads  to 
e  next  Circle.  Suddenly,  from  a  troop  of  sinners 
on  the  Plain  throe  shades  soparato  themselves,  and 
come  running  towards  Dante,  beseeching  him  to 
top.  They  are  Florentines,  and  have  recognized 
him  by  his  dross  as  coming  from  their  'depraved 
city.'  Dante  is  almost  ovorcomo  with  pity  at  the 
siglit  of  the  wounds  which  the  fire  has  burnt  in 
upon  their  limbs ;  and  Virgil  bids  him  wait  and  be 
cx>urteou8  to  them,— but  for  the  fire,  it  were  fitter 
that  he  should  hasto  to  them  than  they  to  him.  The 
three  shades  then  had  rcicounto  to  a  singular  device 
order  to  hold  a  conversation  with  Dante.  For- 
bidden to  st^wd  still  on  pain  of  a  great  increase 
of  their  punishment,  instead  of  turning  Imck  with 
bim  as  Brunetto  I^tini  did,  tho  throo  laid  hold  of 
each  other  like  wrestlers,  formed  themselves  into  a 
'wbeeVand  kept  whirling  round  on  the  same  spot, 
each  directing  his  eyes  to  the  poet  in  such  wise  that, 
fi«  be  puta  it,  their  feet  and  their  nocks  journeyed  in 
opposite  directions.  It  is  uncertain  what  symbolic 
significance  this  revolving  human  wheel  may  have; 
it  may  be  nothing  more  than  au  ingenious  device  to 
icapo  tho  punishment  of  standing  still.    If  anything 
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CANTOS  further  is  meant,  porbaps  Dante  wished  to  indicate 
'jg  '  tliat  the  three  hod  been  joined  tn  a  similar  con- 
"■""  panioDship  on  oartb  in  the  unnatural  vices  which 
consigned  them  to  this  Circle. 

All  three  had  been  greatly  ilietinguished  in  war 
and  council  a  guuoration  earliur.  The  least  re- 
nowned is  he  who  here  acts  as  apokesman,  Jacopo 
Rusticucoi,  a  man  Bprung  from  the  peoplo.  whose 
prudence  and  courage  gave  him  great  weight  in 
the  public  afTairs  of  the  city.  Ho  lays  the  blazne  of 
hie  perdition  on  hie  'savage  wife.'  The  socond  it 
oaUttOum.  a  much  more  (listioguiBhod  man.  Guido  Guorra,  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Conti  Ouidi,  whoso  great 
Castles  and  strongholds  are  scattered  ovorywbsre 
throughout  the  Casentino  and  Romngna.  Re  It 
callwd  hero  tho  'grandson  of  the  good  Gualdrada,' 
daughter  of  that  Bellincionc  do'  Ravtgnani,  of  whom 
Dante's  forefather,  Cacciaguida,  speaks  with  great 
respect  in  the  Pamdiso}  Hin  name  Guerra  (War)  Is 
said  to  have  bueo  due  to  his  devotion  to  a  soldier's 
life  from  youth  to  old  ago.  Though  his  family  wiire 
Imperialists,  ho  joined  the  Guelpb  party  and  fought 
against  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  Benevonto  in  12(16. 
In  the  year  VJ^  he  was  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
nobles  of  Florence  who  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade 
the  citizens  from  the  expedition  against  Siena,  which 
ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Montaperti  and 
the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  Guelphs.  The  spokei- 
man  for  the  nobles  on  that  occasion  was  the  third 
shade  in  this  'wheel,'  Tegghiaio  Aldohrandi  of  the 
Adimari  family,  'a  wise  knight  and  valiant  in  arms. 
■  Par.xy.  112;  xvi.M. 
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bnd  of  great  authority,'  ao  Villaui  chiiructeriaxw  him.     OASros 
Eter  bis  spoocb  agaiimt  the  expodition,  ooe  of  the  ^  '^ 
popolsni' taunted  him  with  cowardice,  whereupon        — 
Tegghiaio  dared  bini  in  the  day  of  battle  to  follow 
here  be  would  lend.    Dante  sayn  bif*  'voice  ought 
to  have  been  accepted  in  the  world  above.' 

Thu  three  shades  make  eaf^or  inquiry  concerning 
their  native  city.    A  soul  bad  recently  coma  from 
'it,  a  certain  Ouglielmo  Borsiere,  who  had  increased  OiifUAima 
their  torment  by  bis  account  of  the  ntate  of  Florence. 


They  bug  Dant«.  therefore,  to  tell  tbem  if  courtesy 
and  valour  abide  in  it  aa  of  old.  The  poet  can  only 
confirm  their  woret  fears:  the  ancient  nobility  of 
character  is  dead,  new  inhabitants  have  come,  up* 
starts  who  have  made  '  sudden  gains,'  and  the  result 

Iiit  pride  and  extravagance  which  fill  the  city  with 
misery.'  The  three,  who  love  their  country  stiU 
eren  in  Hell,  look  at  each  other  sadly  as  men  who 
accept  the  unwelcome  truth;  and  then,  after  begging 
Dante  to  speak  of  them  to  the  people  when  he  itees 
again 'the  beauteous  stars,'  the 'wheel '  breaks,  and 
the  swift  legs  soem  wings  as  the  three  vanish  in  the 
rain  of  fire,  ere  one  could  say  Amen. 
This  is  a  long  story,  but  it  is  neresaary  to  have  DmWi 


^ 
P 


tUiBs. 


It  before  us  in  order  to  see  clearly  Dante's  estimate  Ertunat*  of 
of  this  sin.    It  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  with   a 
feeling  of  amaz«ment  that  we  watob  the  reverence 
which    bo    pays    to    men   guilty  of   so    unnatural 


*  Comp.  Canv.  Iv.  13 :  '  And  what.  oIm  d&Ily  endanswra  and  deatrajra 
tMt*.  eonnuiiu'.  Inilivldaal  p«raonB.  bo  mncli  m  Ih*  new  ama—lng  ot 
rioh«a  br  "Q*""  nnnT  Th«  which  amomins  dUcovers  n«w  <t««lna,  to 
tlM  fiilSlm«nl  of  which  it  ia  not  posalbk  to  couie  without  (njory  to 

MMIMDIM.' 
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0A1TTQ6  u  vjco.  Ho  seems  to  have  no  abborrence  of  it, 
'78  such,  for  example,  aa  be  felt  in  the  caiiu  of  Filippo 
Argeuti  in  the  Circle  of  Wrath.  Even  Virgil,  who 
roprcHcnts  Kvusoo,  and  who  warmly  em  braced 
Dante  for  hie  indignation  agaiofit  Argenti.  has  not 
one  word  of  reprobation  for  these  more  shamefol 
siunerii.  On  the  contrary,  ho  tolls  him  tbey  are 
worthy  of  his  courtesy,  and  that  it  were  more  be- 
coming bo  should  run  to  them  than  they  to  hint. 
Had  the  fiery  rain  allowed,  Dante  would  have 
thrown  himself  down  among  then),  and  he  thinks 
hit!  Tuncher  would  have  permitted  it.  His  reverence 
for  Ser  Brunetto  is  iHien  in  every  word  and  gesture; 
and  hia  admiration  for  the  three  Florentines  who 
formed  the  'wheel'  i»  almost  as  great.  Ho  ssearctt 
them  that  his  feeling  for  tbvm  is  rrorrow,  not  disdain, 
and  adds : 


'  I  of  yoar  cilj  am  :  and  <!v«!m)<ir« 
Tout  labours  uid  four  honoured  name* 
I  with  nHectlon  faave  retraced  and  heard.'' 


Now,  undoubtedly  all  this  reverence  Is  very  per- 
plexing. For  one  thing,  why  did  it  not  prompt  him 
to  draw  the  kindly  veil  of  silence  over  the  sin^i  and 
frailties  of  men  who  bad  left  such  honourable  names 
behind  themf  As  Scartazisini  sayx, '  Briinntto  may 
have  been  notoriously  guilty,  but  why  did  Danto 
play  the  part  of  Hara,  intttoad  of  follov-ing  the 
example  of  Sliem  and  Japbuth?'*  But  there  ii  m 
much  greater  difficulty  than  this.  Is  it  possible  that 
*  man  like  Dante  bad  no  natural  disgust  for  thi« 
unnatural  sin?  Was  ho,  as  «omo  almost  bint,  eon- 
■  /V-  z*t-  SS-eO  ^  VompanioH  tn  iianU,  p.  43L 
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cious  of  a  tttiot  of  it  in  himself?  Probably  tho 
explanation  is,  in  part,  '  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury unnatural  crimes  were  ho  exceedingly  prevalent, 
that  men  guilty  of  thorn  did  not  incur  that  loathing 

I  and  horror  which  they  would  inspire  in  modem 
timaa;  and  that  Dante,  though  obliged,  from  the 
theological  point  of  view,  to  brand  them  as  sinners 
punished  for  deadly  sins,  yet  would  not  look  upon 
tbem,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  as  men  so 
dishonoured,  that  be  should  shrink  from  consorting 
with  them  on  terms  of  friendship.''  Doubtless 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  truth,  and  we  shall  miss  the  deepest  lesson 
of  this  part  of  tho  poem  if  we  explain  everything  by 
a  difiToronco  in  the  moral  standard  of  tho  thirteenth 
l^eentury.  In  reality,  Danto  has  no  mercy  on  this  sin, 
^Bt  is  a  vice,  he  says,  which  banishes  a  man  from 
^Biaman  nature.  But  what  touches  him  with  a  pity 
^^which  is  half-terror  is  the  fact  that  this  degrading 
and  unnatural  vice  can  and  does  co>exiBt  with  tho 
highest  gifta  of  intellect  and  valour.  This  union  in 
the  same  breast  of  elements  so  incongruous  and 
inco  input  iblu.  is  a  new  and  dreadful  touch  of  un- 
naturalnues  added  to  all  tho  rest.  We  feel  this 
unnaturalness  when  Brunetto  denounces  the  Floren- 
tinefl  as  'a  people  avaricious,  envious,  proud';  and 
when  the  souls  of  the  '  wheel '  bewail  the  decay  of 
*  valour  and  courtesy '  in  their  native  city  :  it  h  like 
Satan  reproving  sin.  And  just  this  is,  to  Dante's 
mind,  the  horror  and  the  pity  of  it — this  unnatural 
combination  in  the  same  man  of  high  intellect  and 
■  Veinon's  JUtuUitea,  f.  GOL 
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CAKTOS    many  virtues  with  a  vice  vhich  banitbes  him  from 
xrv  XVII 

'78      '  human  nature.  In  these  days  when  it  ia  half  expected 

that  education  will  make  the  whole  world  %-irtooii8, 
our  first  inAtinctivo  thought  Is  that  a  highly  intel- 
leotual  man  k,  as  a  matter  of  course,  raiMod  above  so 
low  and  degrading  a  vice  as  that  which  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  yet  Dante  seems  to  bint 
that  men  of  intellect  and  education  lie  peculiarly 
open  to  this  particular  sin.  Probably,  88  Plumptre 
says,  his  knowledge  of  several  university  citiofl  to 
which  he  wandered  amply  justified  all  ho  here 
writes:  'Roger  Bacon  speaks  of  its  prevalence  in 
Paris,  noting  by  the  way  that  Louis  ix.  had  bani&hed 
many  foreign  teachers  as  guilty  of  it.  It  was  Ou 
prominOQt  charge  brought  against  the  Templars  bj 
Philip  le  Bel.  Purvey,  in  the  preface  to  what  is 
known  as  Wyklifg  Bible,  mourns  over  ita  prevalence 
at  Oxford.'  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  what  Danta 
here  insists  on— that  the  highest  and  the  loweit 
elements  of  human  nature,  the  intellect  of  a  god 
and  the  passions  of  the  brute,  lie  close  together,  anj 
that  frequently  the  passions  arc  so  violent  that  they 
break  through  every  restraint  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  lifa. 
No  learning  or  genius,  no  valour,  or  courtesy,  or 
patriotic  virtue,  can  ward  off  the  infernal  effects  of 
unnatural  pa<iaion»,  once  they  are  allowed  to  gain 
the  mastory.  Dante  and  Reason  personified  in  Virgil 
•ay  all  they  can  for  these  souls :  they  were  scholars, 
statesmoD,  soldiers, — kindly,  wise,  brave,  courteous.— 
public-spirited  citizens  and  lovers  of  their  country; 
yet,  reverence  and  love  them  as  thoy  may,  they  are 
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D  no  doubt  of  tlie  iDeiritable  ihsuo  of  hucIi  Bins  as 
they  have  be«a  guilty  of:  they  change  the  bouI  into 
a  waste  of  barren  nam],  they  roiu  down  upon  it  a 
fiery  pain,  they  scorch  its  vouut«nance  and  limbs 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  they  drive  their 
iTicttms  on  in  an  unrest  which  knows  no  respite. 
How  serious  was  Dattto's  view  of  thit^  Bin  will  be 
apparent  if  we  compare  ita  punishment  with  that  of 
Sensuality  in  the  Second  Circle.     There  the  souk 

re  tormented  with  the  same  restlessDesa  of  their 
own  passions,  but  there  are  ^■'^'>''  ''"'^  *«iguiRcant 
difFerenoea.  The  agent  of  their  punishment  is  wind, 
not  flro;  they  float  on  the  hurricane  instead  of  toil- 
ing acroM  a  burning  sand  which  slips  beneath  their 
feet;  and  their  souls  remain  undisBgured.  The 
■obvious  reason  for  this  vast  difference  in  the  punish- 
,ents  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  sin  is  natural,  and 
in  the  other  unnatural.  A  sin  which  violates  Nature 
muflt  produce  a  far  greater  dlsflgurement  of  soal 
and  a  more  burning  reittlessnesfl,  than  one  which  is 
only  the  excess  of  a  natural  power  and  appetite. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

OtBCLB  VII.— THE  VIOLENT  AGAIN8T  ART.   AND  TKK 
CASTING   AWAY   OF  TUB  COKD 
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■csliut  Art: 


DtONT*. 


We  have  aeen  the  puniRbments  of  two  clttsses  of  tb« 
Violent— agftinal  Ciod  oud  a^aiiint  J^ature;  we  cvjae 
now  to  tbo8u  inflicted  on  the  Violent  against  Art 
As  oxplainud  in  a  previous  chapter,  ArtmeanH  hunuui 
Work.  Dante's  view  is  that  man  id  his  Art  or  Work 
should  follow  Nature,  as  Nature  follows  God ;  to  aio 
gainst  Art,  therefore,  is  indirectly  to  ain  against 
God  HiuiMilf.  The  chief  sinners  in  this  ruspoct  are 
Usurers,  who  evado  the  law  of  work  laid  down  by 
God  at  the  beginning,  aud  '  take  another  waj.' 
After  parting  with  Kusticucoi  and  his  companions 
in  the  *  whool,'  the  two  pilgrims  pursue  their  journey 
along  tbo  stone  wall,  and  in  a  little  the  thunder  of 
the  cataract  of  Phlegethon  as  it  plunges  into  tbp 
abyss  of  Fraud  so  deafens  their  ears  that  speech  b 
almost  impossible.  Having  reached  the  edge  and 
called  up  the  Guardian  of  the  abyss,  they  tee  the 
Usurers  sitting  on  the  sand  at  tho  very  verge  of  tb« 
precipice ;  and  in  order  that  Dante  may  carry  away 
full  knowledge  of  the  Circle  he  is  leaving,  Virgil  telli 
him  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  them,  warning  him, 
however,  to  lot  his  conversation  with  tbom  be  brief. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  Dante's  moral  scheme  Usaren, 
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the  Violunt   agmunt   Art,   are   worse   than    either 
BlasphomcrB  or  Sodomites,  the  Violent  against  God 
ftud  Nature.    This  is  indicated   by  the  postition  in 
which  he  has  sot  them;  they  Are  at  the  very  contro 
of  the  innermost  King  oE  the  Cirulo,  eluHtored  round 
the  mouth  of  the  ahyus  that  fnlls  to  the  Circle  of 
Fraud,  ttud  almost  dropping  into  its  depths.    Crossing 
ovor  to  where  they  sit,  Dante  Qnda  thenn  enduring  the 
punishments  common  to  all  tho  inhabitnnts  of  this  puiiUhn< 
Ring :  the  aaody  desert  over  which  they  bend  their 
houds  is  the  symbol  of  their  own  barren  lives,  empty  Butmumm 
of  all  honest  fruitful  work ;  and  the  Hre  of  Heaven's  ***  ""^ 
vengeance  keeps  their  hands  busy  flinging  it  otT: 

Nut  othi-rwUu  in  numniDT  do  th<;  do^v, 

Nuw  witb  th«  tool,  now-  with  the  uitucste,  wh«ii, 

By  fleas,  orflles,  or  gadflies,  Lhey  are  bitten.* 

But  tboy  have  also  punishments  puculiar  to  thorn- paMion  i«r 
selves.  As  in  the  old  earthly  days,  so  now  they  sit 
crouching  over  their  money-lMigs,  which  are  hung  in 
icoru  about  their  nocks.  On  these  bags  their  eyes 
feed  hungrily;  the  ruling  passion  is  strong,  not  in 
death  alone  but  beyond  it,  and  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  the  heart  is  also.  Or  rather,  where  the 
treasure,  alas,  is  not,  for  their  money-bags  are  aa 
empty  now  as  once  they  wero  full ;  and  oven  had 
they  b«en  overflowing,  the  constant  rain  of  fire 
would  have  given  their  hands  no  leisure  to  indulge 
in  the  old  delight  of  lingering  the  coins.  In  shorty 
the  passion  lives  on  to  torture,  when  all  that  created 
and  gratified  it  has  passed  away. 

'  Tn/.  xxiHO-Al.     HlRcompaTlhODar  Cbcm  todoncs.anil  lodoKsUiO* 
•OgaBMl,  »vcaU  Dkut«'«  coiit«iniit  of  IJiurcni :  oomt>.  Uu«a  71,  TSt 
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Am  was  poiutud  out  iu  a  former  ctiapt«r,  wo  malt 
regard  it  as  anotbor  oapoct  of  thoir  punishmont  that 
these  Usurers  are  unrecognizable,  save  indeed  by  the 
coata  of  arms  pniulcd  on  the  pouohos  round  thinr 
ne«ks.  'Not  one  of  them  I  know/ sayo  L)ant«,  aod 
tbt8  moons  more  than  that  he  has  bad  no  dealings 
with  money-lenders.  Obviously  these  coats  of  arnu 
on  which  their  eyes  are  feasting  show  that  they 
desired  to  be  known.  Doubtie«s  muuy  of  them  were 
nouwuux  riches,  men  who  made  fortunes  by  money- 
lending,  and  then  set  up  for  aristocrats  with  coat« 
of  arms.  Dante  had  an  unspeakable  contempt  for 
men  whose  only  claim  to  be  known  was  the  assump- 
tion of  armorial  bearings,  bought  by  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness;  and  he  refused  to  recognize  them, 
although  several  belonged  to  well-known  Florentine 
families.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  thought 
goes  deeper  still.  As  we  saw  iu  Circle  iv.,  the 
Avaricious  were  unrecognizable,  the  love  and  pursuit 
of  money  had  blotted  out  thoir  individuality : 

■The  undiKi^ominK  lifx  which  tna<3«  them  snrdid 
Now  inakea  them  nnto  all  diMceminent  dArk.* ' 

Probably  the  idea  is  the  some  here.  Men  whodoTotA 
every  power  to  the  ac^iuisition  of  wealth  doom  them- 
selves thereby  to  obscurity  and  oblivion :  no  persotuU 
genius  or  memorable  deed  distinguishes  them  from 
the  common  herd.  They  may  strive  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  this  fate  by  shields  and  devices  and 
armorial  bearings,  but  they  strive  in  vain:  no  coat 
of  arms  can  restore  the  individuality  which  their 

•  tnf.  tU.  68,  M.    Sm  p.  ISO. 
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mercenary  life  has  worn  away,  as  tbo  image  in  worn     CANTOS 
from  the  coin.  xvi'i.  79 

Dante  here  relates  ao  incident  which  it  is  'l'ffi<'"ltnrtteto»7»iiii 
to  ozphkin  uthorwiuo  than  as  an  example  of  the  in-Vniffutij. 
herent  envy  and  vulgarity  of  men  who  have  had  no 
other  object  in  life  than  to  amass  fortunes.  Among 
a  group  of  FloreDtine;!,'  identified  by  the  coats  of 
arms  on  tbeir  money-bags,  is  a  Paduan  usurer  whose 
armorial  device  woh  au  azure  sow  on  a  white  field. 
Dante  probably  had  u  peculiar  interest  in  setting 
this  itoul  here.  His  name  is  Itinaldo,  of  the  well- ftuuUdo  dacu 
known  family  of  the  Scrovigni  of  Padua.  In  tbepuin«. 
year  1303  his  son  Eurico  fouuded  the  Arena  Cbapel 
in  that  city,  in  expiation  of  his  father's  sins.  '  The 
building  of  the  Arena  Cbapel  by  the  son,  as  a  kind 
of  atonement  for  the  avarice  of  the  father,*  says 
iKuskin, '  is  very  characteristic  of  the  period,  in  which 
tho  uso  of  money  for  the  building  of  churches  was 
considered  just  as  meritorious  aa  its  unjust  accumu- 
lation was  criminal.  1  have  seou  iu  a  MS.  Church- 
service  of  tho  thirtoenth  century,  an  illumination 
reprouonting  Church-Consecration  .  .  .  surrounded, 
for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  by  a  grotesque,  consisting 
of  a  picture  of  a  miser's  deathbed,  a  demon  drawing 
is  soul  out  of  his  mouth,  while  his  attendants  are 
searching  in  his  chests  for  his  treasures.**  In  1306 
Dance's  friend  Giotto  was  engaged  in  covering  the 
walls  with  the  grout  scries  of  frescoes  which  have 
m^ide  the  Arena  Chapel  famous;  and  it  is  said  that 

I  NnplQr(fT0r.  ifMorjr,  1.  ltOO)MiyB  Ifabt  in  Danw'^dAj'  thoordin&rjr 
nita  of  tatcrwt  la  Florence n'oatwculj* percent,  per ftiinum, anil  Uiattt 
■otaaUiBM  roa«  to  thirty  uid  forty. 

*ffMto  amd  Mt  Worla  to  Ptutua.  p.  It  n.  (BdlUoa  MO). 
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tliuro  iu  (locumontary  evidenco  that  Dantu  wu 
Padua  in  the  same  year.  One  can  imagine  the  tvn 
friends  smiling  grimly  at  the  idea  of  rf«4.-uin^  ft 
uiiurer  from  Hull  by  the  uti«y  prooose  of  eim[>«t-  . 
building.  Dante,  at  all  eventa,  will  not  allow  it  t^M 
interfere  with  the  course  of  Divine  juRtice :  trliajwl  or 
no  chapel,  he  is  determined  ttj  set  IhiR  innn  here  in  hif 
own  place.  Xow,  even  in  Bel),  he  telLi  utt,  there  still 
survived  botwueu  thin  Paduan  and  bis  FloruntiD« 
companions  the  old  earthly  rivalry  and  ambition  of 
being  the  greatei«t  in  thoir  bitsiuess,  the  prince  o( 
money-lenders.  Tbifi  Biualdo  degli  Serovigni  was 
evidently  in  the  meantime  the  greatest  usurer  of  Uw 
group,  since  be  is  the  only  one  wbo  speaks  to  Dante. 
He  tells  hira,  however,  that  tioon  a  still  greater  i* 
coming,— a  certain  Vitaliano  del  Dente,  of  Padua. 
wbo  will  sit  on  bis  loft  band,  tb«  seat  of  honour  in 
Hell.  It  is  a  consolation  to  bim  to  know  that  thii 
bad  pre-eminence  is  reserved  for  one  of  his  country- 
men, instead  of  passing  to  bis  Florentine  rivals.  Tbi! 
latter,  however,  loudly  dispute  the  claims  of  Pados. 
thundering  in  bis  ears  that  n  greater  than  even 
Vitaliano  is  coming  from  Florence : 

*  "Com«  the  Huvereig;!!  cavalier, 
H«  wbo  •ball  bring  the  satchel  with  thne  bwlu  T'  * 

This  'sovereign  cavalier'  is  identified  by  bis  cobt  a( 

arms  with  Giovanni  Biijamonte  of    Florenca,  ths 

very  prince  of  usurers  in  Dante's  doy.    As  I  utultiv 

■ /»/.  svU.T2,78.  il(MA(mt<aii«botti|iacilaaad6<vjAa,aadtioth  vlMi 
hart  been  taken.  ■  Lord  Vernoa  {/>)/■  11-  US)  i^vH  a  nproilucUca  «f 
th»  atilihl  takan  trom  tti«  Aivhivw  e(  FlotMca.  TIm  M0dA<  npoa  tt 
ar«  wglM*  Iwaks,  two  abon  and  on*  uadaraaatta '  (Vtrwa'e  Stni 
tnfft.  II.  IS  a.). 
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stand  it,  the  muanine  is  that  evoo  in  Hell  the  old     cantos 

XVL  W- 
ignoblo  rivulrioti  and  ambitiunu  of  men  and  citio»     xvn.  78 

«ur\'ivo ;  it  is  an  addilioual  pang  to  tliiH  Pitdiian  thnt  gio— Z^T 

a  greater  usurer,  and  ho  a  Florentine,  would  dethrone  Bn)*moau  of 

him  from  his  bad  pre-eminence.    The  only  ambition 

which  bad  ever  moved  these  sordid  souls  bad  been 

that  of  luakiu^alnrgoi'furlunein  business  than  tboir 

rivals ;  and  this  poor  ambition  ho  survives  the  shock 

of  duath  that  it  adds  a  new  bitterness  to  perdition 

itself  to  think   that  a  greater   money-maker,  'the 

sovereign   cavalier"  of  usurers,  would   eclipse  their 

purse-proud  glory.     In  h'm  ballled  envy  the  Fnduun 

gave  his  mouth  a  twist  and  thrust  forth  his  ton^pie, 

*  like  to  au  ox  that  licks  his  nose ' :  a  sign,  perhapis,  of 

the  inherent  coarseness  and  low-bred  manners  which, 

in  Dante's  view,  were  the  natural  ac-coni  pan  intents  of 

mere  monoy-grubbing,  and  which  no  wealth  or  coat 

of  arms  oould  permanently  hide.    Dante  has  seen  and 

heard  enough ;  without  a  word  he  leaves  the  wretched 

creatures  and  returns  to  his  Guide.    His  whole  treat- 

nient  of  the  Usurers  stands,  and  is  meant  to  stand,  in 

strong  contrast  to  the  marked  revereoce  with  which 

he  bad  just  met  the  Violent  against  Nature. 

He  found  Virgil  already  mounted  'on  the  haunch  DaM«at  m  tuc 

I  of  the  wild  animal'  which  he  had  summoned  fromp^udftu 


the  abyss ;  but  before  we  make  the  doscont  there  ""*»*•••■ 
are  several  points  of  interest  and  difficulty  to  be 
examined.    There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  greatnesa  of 
the  descent,  for  that  is  symbolic  of  the  vast  moral 

B^all  from  Violence  to  Fraud.    This  is  indicated  in 
three  ways.    First,  by  the  wild,  unbroken  leap  which 

^jJhfagttthon,  the  Bivor  of  Blood,  takemj^j^^a  prfr- , 
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CAHT08  oipiee.  Dante  compare«  it  to  a  river  *  on  the  Ic 
XVn.  in  slops  ot  tbu  Apconinc,'  which  in  it«  upper  coarse  » 
called  Acquacheta,  but  at  Furli  bocomcs  the  MootoM 
— joat  a«,  after  ita  fall  here,  Phlegetbon  is  changed 
to  Cocytus.  At  the  gor^  of  the  monastery  of  Sao 
Boi».Hl«ttu  Lfaifl  river  takee  uQo  unbrokou  tlytng  leapt 
'  where,'  saya  the  poet, '  for  a  thousand  there  sbonld 
be  refuge.'  It  ia  much  disputed  whether  thia '  where' 
refers  to  the  gorge  or  to  the  monastery.  If  to  th« 
latter,  &»  many  of  the  earlier  commentators  thought, 
it  IB  a  sarcastic  stroke  at  the  way  in  which  tbii 
Benedictine  monastery,  which  had  room  for  a  thoa- 
sand  monks,  had  dwindled  down  to  a  morn  handful 
It  Kooms  more  natural,  however,  to  take  it  as  refer- 
ring  to  the  gorge— the  river  taking  the  vast  fall  at 
one  bound  where  there  was  space  for  a  thousaoil 
leaps.'  It  i«  obvious  that  Dante  wishes  to  empba* 
size  the  greatness  of  the  lapse  from  Violence  to 
Fraud.  The  reason  is,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out, 
that  Violence  is  by  comparison  an  open  and  honest 
sin.  If  it  strikes  nt  the  foundations  of  society,  as  it 
undoubtedly  do«s,  yet  it  strikes  with  a  species  of 
frankness  which  gives  society  at  least  the  chance  of 
defending  itself.  Gut  Fraud  in  its  very  nature  is  ao 
underhand  sin,  not  unfrequently  bearing  the  face 
and  front  of  integrity — Satan  transforming  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Giving  no  warning,  it  nndei^ 
mines  the  foundations  of  society  when  men  least 
suspeet  it,  and  secretly  dissolves  the  bonds  of  trufit 
which  arc  meant  to  draw  mankind  into  n  unity. 
Morally  such  a  sin  is  a  vast  fall  below  even  Violent 
•  lt\f.  xtI.  M-IOS. 
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and  the  symbol  of  it  is  this  one  great  leap  of  Pbleg- 
etbon  into  the  abyHn  of  Fraud. 

Another  symbol  in  the  ab80lut«  impossibility  of 
making  the  doB<?ont  on  foot-  Hitherto  tbo  travellers 
hara  managed  to  make  their  way  down  without  aid. 
Twice,  indeed,  they  were  carried:  once  by  Pblegya* 
in  bis  bont  noroAS  the  Stygian  Fen,  and  again  by 
^esaus  over  tbo  Ford  of  the  Bivor  of  Blood.  Tbetie, 
however,  were  movements  on  the  same  level,  not 
doscenta  from  Circle  to  Circle.  Even  at  the  great 
broken  precipice  of  Violence  on  which  the  Minotaur 
lay  stretched,  they  mnuuged  to  scramble  down  un- 
aided. Now,  however,  if  they  ore  to  descend  into 
the  depths  of  Fraud,  the  monster  of  the  pit  must 
bear  them  down.  In  other  words.  Reason  in  the 
person  of  Virgil  must  summon  the  very  Spirit  of 
Fraud  from  his  dark  and  secret  hiding-place,  must 
Bee  him  clearly  in  all  hia  reptile  deformity,  and, 
having  mastered  him,  compel  him  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  hia  priaon-house. 

One  other  hint  of  the  greatne«8  of  the  lapse  is 
given  in  the  slow  and  gradual  circlings  with  which 
the  descent  is  made.  Few  men  are  no  hardened  that 
they  plunge  headlong  into  fraud  as  the  river  did,  at 
one  leap.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  this  sin  that  men 
almost  Invariably  sink  into  it  by  windings  so  slow 
and  gradients  so  geutlo.  that  they  are  often  unaware 
of  the  depth  of  their  fall.  Those  who  deceive  others 
usually  begin  by  deceiving  themselves. 

We  turn  now  to  the  method  of  signalling  to 
Goryon,  the  monster  which  guards  the  Eighth 
Circle,  of  which   something    has    been    said    in    a 
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previous  ohapier.  Danto  tells  us  thut  when  tbey 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  bo  had  roood 
hia  waist  a  cord,  which,  at  Virgil's  request,  be  un- 
loosed and  banded  to  him,  gathered  up  and  coUed. 
Turning  to  the  right,  as  a  man  naturally  does  in  tb« 
act  of  throwing,  Tirgil  cast  it  down  the  abyss.  In 
re-tponse,  through  the  tbick  murky  air  a  'marvellous 
figure*  oarae  swimming  upwardo,  n»  a  diver  rotnrni 
who  bos  gone  down  to  clear  nn  anchor  fouled  on  a 
rock  or  other  entanglement  at  the  bottom  of  tb* 
sea.  It  is  obvious  that  Dante  invests  this  cord  until 
some  symbolic  significance.    His  words  are: 

I  bftd  ft  cord  MxHiod  about  me  frirt. 
And  tberowlthft]  nt  omi  tinMi  1  did  Uiink 
To  tak«  Lho  Pantbur  with  Lbe  p*int«?d  akin.* 

This  sets  aside  the  idea  that  the  cord  was  a  mere 
signal  used  because  nothing  else  was  available :  the 
thunder  of  the  cataract  would  have  drowned  a  call, 
the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  abyss  made  a  gesture 
useless,  and  there  was  no  loose  stone  to  hurl  down. 
All  this  ia  true,  but  it  cannot  exclude  the  symboUe 
meaning  plainly  indicated  by  Dante.  We  must  also 
set  a^ide  the  common  interpretation  which  connects 
the  cord  with  such  a  passage  as  Isaiah  xi.  5,  'Right- 
eousDOBS  shall  bo  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith- 
fulness the  girdle  of  his  reins,'  According  to  this 
view,  the  cord  represents  some  virtue  which  is  Uie 
opposite  of  Fraud,  such  as  Uprightness,  or  Honestjr, 
or  Justice.  But,  as  Scartnzitiui  says,  this  would  in- 
volve us  in  tho  entirely  absurd  consequence  'thai 

■  /v.  xvL  108-KI& 
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1300,  in  the  very  year  of  hla  conversion,  Dante 
diT(»8ted  bira»elf  wliolly  and  entirely  of  virtue  iUelf , 

r(or  Virgil  throw  awiiy  tho  cord,  nor  doe«  Dante  over 
ipeak  of  having  retaken  it,  and  girded  himself  with 
It  anew.*    The  absurdity  ia  heightened  if  we  remem- 
>or  that  this  abandonment  of  virtue  is  said  to  be 
'madu  at  the  very  moment  when  Danto  is  about  to 

I  enter  th©  labyrinth  of  Fraud— surely  the  time  of  all 
otberB  when  be  needed  to  have  bis  'loina  girt  about 
with  truth.* 


K 
^ 
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There  is  perhaps  no  interpretation  which  is  entirety  duu  «ad  I 
tisfactory ;  but  undoubtedly  that  which  tteems  too^cMi. 


I 

ft 


£t  bost  into  all  the  circumstances  is  the  one  which 
connects  Dante  with  tho  Franciscan  Order.  The 
•ign  of  the  Order  was  a  cord  round  the  waist,  from 
which  its  members  were  called  '  cordeliers,"  or  cord- 
oarorfl.  St.  Francis  himself  used  to  call  hia  body 
*  Brother  Ass,*  and  regarded  his  cord  aa  the  halter 
by  which  he  controUwI  it.  In  the  Pm-adiso  Dante 
Bpoaks  of  the  Franciscans  as  the  family  that  were 

binding  on  the  humble  halter.'  *  From  a  very  early 
date  there  has  existod  a  tradition  that  in  his  youth, 
after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  he  joined  the  Order. 
There    can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the    extraordinary 

ereronce  in  which  heboid  St.  Francis.  If  Plumptre 
is  to  be  believed,  one  of  Giotto's  paintings  over  the 
high  altar  at  Assisi  'represents  a  figure  coming  to 
St.  Francis  in  which  we  recognize  the  poet's  un- 
mistakable features.'  In  fine,  in  spite  of  modem 
flcepticism,  there  sooms  to  bo  ground  for  the  belief 
held  from  Dante's  own  century  that  he  joined  the 
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Franciscan  Order,  bot  cast  away  its  cord  before 

completing  hie  novitiate. 

When  we  ask  tbe  reason  for  this  casting  away  of 
the  cord,  it  in  not  easy  to  answer.  The  only  thing 
which  !<«ems  certain  is  that  it  is  somehow  connected 
with  a  former  hope  that  by  means  of  thin  Fnui- 
ciscan  cord  he  would  '  take  the  Panther  with  tbit 
painted  akin.'  Tbe  obvious  reference  is  to  tbe  first 
of  tbo  three  beauts  which  obstructed  his  path  an  b« 
climbed  out  of  the  dark  and  savage  wood. 
Canto  i.,  he  speaks  of  it  as 

A  Pauthei-Ugbtuidsviflsxoeediiigljr, 
Which  with  a  spotted  A\a  was  covered  o'er. 

We  have  seen  that  this  Panther  has  two  leadin| 
interpretations— a  moral  and  a  political:  and  *e- 
cording  as  you  take  one  or  other,  the  casting  awsy 
of  the  cord  appears  to  connect  itself  with  the  Cirelea 
above  or  those  below.  Let  us  look  at  each  in  tarn. 
In  its  moral  significance  the  Funlber,  as  we  saw, 
is  the  symbol  of  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  Now  in  the 
Cftmnudia  there  are  undoubtedly  many  hints  that 
this  species  of  temptation  was  not  unknown  to 
Dante;  and  if  this  is  the  reference  bore,  his  moan- 
ing is  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  finding  himnlf 
in  danger  from  sensual  passion,  be  joined  the  Frsn- 
eiscan  Order  in  the  hope  that  its  ascetic  rule  wouU 
subdue  his  body  to  chastity.  This  hope,  however, 
was  disappointed;  experience  taught  him  that  no 
monkish  cord  had  power  to  purify  the  heart,  and 
therefore  at  the  bidding  of  Reason,  in  the  person  of 
Virgil,  be  cast  it  away.    This  view  would  bring  tb« 


^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 


^ 


act  into  intimate  moral  coDnection  with  the  Circles     CAVTOe 

XVI    91- 
whicb  Oaiit«  i«  juttt  about  to  leave.    Ail  through     xviL  78 

these  he  U  more  or  less  in  contact  with  ains  of 

the  fleeb.  and  thoroforo  retains  the  cord  which  is 

*  protection  against  them;  now  that  he  is  about  to 

descend  to  another  order  and   quality  of  Bin,   he 

throws  it  away,  as  no  longer  necessary. 

If  we  adopt  the  political  interpretation  of  the  pqUUmi 
Panther,  it  rather  connects  the  throwing  away  of 
the  Franciscan  cord  with  the  Circle  of  Fraud  to 
which  the  pilgrims  are  about  to  descend.  The 
'painted  skin'  of  the  bea.st  repres^nti*  then  the 
political  factions  of  Guelphs  and  GhibeliintKt,  Blacks 
and  Whites,  (t  may  have  been  Dante's  hope  at  one 
time  to  subdue  these  factions  by  the  cord,  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,— just  as  at  a  later  time  Savonarola 
attomptod  a  moral  and  political  regonaratiun  of 
Florence  by  means  of  the  Dominican  Order.  If  the 
poet  ever  entertained  sach  a  hope,  it  was  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  corruptions  nf  the  Franciscan  Order 
itself.  In  the  Paradiao  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
tta  Oeneral,  8t.  Bouavontura,  a  lament  over  it« 
moral  degonoracy  since  its  founder's  death.'  On 
this  view,  the  casting  of  the  cord  down  to  the 
D«mon  of  Froud  may  he  Dante's  symbolic  way  of 
declaring  that  this  was  the  particular  vice  which 
waa  destroying  the  Order,  and  that  therefore  he  had 
lost  any  hope  he  ever  had  of  its  accomplishing  s 
political  regeneration  in  Florence  or  Italy. 

The  former  of  these  two  interpretations  is  pro- 
bably nearer  to  Dante's  experience.     He  had  learned 
■  Par.  xlL  IU-1& 
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that  DO  oatward  cord  can  of  itself  rmtrsio  the 
motioos  of  sin.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  pUun  that  at  tfaii 
point  in  his  pilgrimage  he  in  very  fur  from  having 
reached  that  perfect  inward  freedom  of  which  Sl 
Paul  speaks t  'Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
f  ulBI  the  lust  of  the  flesh.'  What  has  made  thii  eoti 
unneceoaary  in  but  u  curd  of  another  kind — the  terror 
inspired  by  the  punishments  he  has  juat  witnessed. 
After  seeing  the  an-ful  issues  of  such  sins  and  Um 
terrible  judgments  of  God  upon  them,  no  extamal 
cord  of  restraint  \»  necessary.  Seartazzini.  indeed. 
BuggoHts  that  if  Dante  over  in  his  youth  really  con- 
templated renouncing  the  world  and  withdrawiof 
into  a  cloister,  he  may  in  later  life  have  regretted 
this  casting  away  of  the  cord.  He  seems  to  tbiok 
that  this  renunciation  of  the  cloister,  if  it  coald 
be  proved,  would  be  found  to  be  the  key  to  many  of 
the  leading  passages  of  the  poem,  as,  for  example 
Dantfi's  H  elf -reproach  us  when  he  stands  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Beatrice  on  the  top  of  Mount  I'urgatory.' 
It  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  thin  suggestion  Is  of 
much  value.  Dante  threw  nway  the  cord  and  mad* 
no  attempt  to  tako  It  i^ain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tbsl 
in  the  Canrilo  he  praises  Sir  Lancelot  and  '  onr  niosl 
noble  Italian  Guido  da  Montefeltro'  for  devoting 
themselves  in  their  old  age  to  the  religious  life, 
instead  of  running  presumptuously  into  the  port  of 
death  with  sails  full  sot.  The  context  shows,  bov- 
ever,  that  the  religious  life  does  not  nooeaaarilf 
moan  the  cloister."     At   all   events,  Dante    never 

■  CompanUm  to  Dantt.  p.  WO. 

*  n^nt'.  Iv.  3S:  -And  It  In  not  povlbk  lo  «X«UM  Any  ooe  [tnm  ttM 
rellgloiu  llt^]  bcMUM  of  the  bond  at  matrlinonr,  wbhrh  twl^  gae4  ■* 
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*ougbt  to  rusumo  the  cord  which  be  here  threw  o£f. 
Once  again,  indeed,  he  did  gird  himself,  but  it  U 
with  a  rush,  whose  meek  beading  before  the  waves 
ifl  t^e  natural  symbol  of  humility  under  the  chas> 
CiMment  of  the  wutura  of  God's  rodeoming  discip- 
liM.'  And  he  thus  girda  himself  with  the  humility 
of  poaitence,  because  he  is  about  to  climb  the  Mount 
of  Liberty,  to  gain  that  inner  freedom  of  the  puritied 
soul  which  ueodi*  no  curds  of  exiornul  restraint,  but 
lit  a  law  unto  itself.  This  inner  freedom  is  reached 
on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Purification,  where  Virgil 
says  to  Daute: 


k 


*  I^«e,  upright,  and  healtlij  ia  thy  will. 
And  i-rrur  went  it  not  lu  do  it«  prompting  ; 
Tlwe  o'er  th  js«lf  I  therotore  «rown  and  rnitr*^'* 


'CSrown  and  mitre,'  king  and  prient,  final  author!^ 
oTer  himself  in  things  temporal  and  spiritiml  alike. 
It  is  imposaiblo  to  imagiuu  b  man  who  had  thiit  lofty 
ideal  of  inner  freedom  ever  seriously  regretting  the 
casting  away  of  any  cord  of  external  restraint,— he 
could  only  regard  it  as  a  nocossary  step  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  'royal  law'  of  liberty. 

oU  im*  i  bcckate  not  be  kkMC  tara*  bo  religion  wbo  makeB  hlmMll  ia 
baUt  and  life  like  SI.  BcnnJkt  nad  St.  Aufruslini.-  and  SL  Fruacia  sad 
Bt-  Oattinie.  bat  alio  It  Ih  poHlhle  to  lam  to  a  good  aixl  true  ratlgloa 
whUM  maalolng  In  mau-lmciti},  ror  God  vrtsbcB  noUiUlC  rallftow  of 
n»  bat  thm  hcMi.  And  ihimloiv  SI.  Paol  says  to  Uw  BooMaa-.  >*  Ha 
ta  tlo<  a  Jew.  which  ia  onr  oatwardlj ;  ■•■.■<tb«T  la  tllSt  drCBrndalOS 
fvbidi  i>  OQlwaid  In  the  Bcch :  bat  he  \»  a  Jew,  wbicb  la  OB*  Inwardly; 
mad  cdrcwBcMon  la  that  of  the  hmtl.  Id  Ui«  aplrlt.  not  IB  th«  lettar; 
wluM«  prala*  ia  not  of  nee.  but  of  God."  ' 

>  Piarg.  I.  M-lOe.  >  Purn.  xxvlL  IW-IU. 
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Boiffia  I.    Bf.trajfera  of  Womt^i 
Bolgia  II.  Flatterers 

In  answer  to  the  signal  of  tbe  cord,  Geryon,  tlie 
Guardian  of  tho  Eighth  Circle,  came  swimming  op 
through  tbe  thick  air  of  the  abyss  like  a  diver  from 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  sea — a  form  »o  marvellous  thit 
Dante  hesitates  to  dottcribe  it,  lest  be  should  not  b* 
believed.  In  heathen  mythology  Geryon  ia  n  moDiter 
of  three  heads  and  bodies ;  according  to  Virgil.  .^Mi 
saw  '  the  three-bodied  shade '  sitting  in  tho  mouth  of 
Hades  in  company  with  Gorgooa,  Harpies,  and  othvt 
monsters.'  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  a  Kinj 
of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  it  was  one  of  the  laboun 
of  Hercules  to  drive  away  bis  oxen.  There  is  notliin^ 
in  tho  classical  myths  which  quite  explains  wb/ 
Dante  makes  Geryon  the  personification  of  Fraud; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  seems  to  have  exiittcd 
a  legend  that  his  custom  was  to  invite  strangers  int^ 
his  house  and  then  rob  and  slay  them.  Danto,  while 
discarding  the  three- bodied  form  of  mythology,  pr*- 
servcs  the  triplicity  of  tbe  monster  by  uniting  ia 
<  ^n.  vL  ISO. 
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lim  man,  brute,  and  reptile,  each  of  which  ia  sym-     CANTOS 
>olio  of  some  aspect  of  Fraud.  xv'ui 


*  Th«  faca  was  iw  Iho  fncn  of  a  jimt  man, 
ttii  wniblAnca  oulwonUy-  wftti  ao  benign.* ' 

Tor  perfect  fraud  nothing  is  so  useful  as  this  look  of 
aenignaiit  justice— the  open  countenanre,  the  frnnk 
ind  hoDc«t  eye,  the  brow  on  which  integrity  sits, 
[t  diaarms  suspicion  and  creates  trust,  until  the 
iws  behind  have  time  to  clutch  and  the  scorpion 
iL     tail  to  sting.    The  idea  of  the  just  face  is  much  the 
^kune  as  that  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
trATcllvre  have  to  turn  to  reach  the  monst«r — to  the 
right,  one  of  the  few  times  in  Hell.    This  may  cer- 
tainly mean,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  Ibnt  in  our 
encounters  with  Fraud  our  only  sitfety  lies  in  keep- 
ig  to  tbo  right,— the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  tbo  '  ten 
ipa '  which  they  take  in  this  direction  in  meet  the 
lonster  may  be  symbolic  of  the  ten  commaiidmcnt«. 
would  not  exclude  the  further  idea  that  it  was 
not  by  accident  Qeryon  settled  to  their  right  on  the 
margin  of  the  chasm :  the  moral  suggestion  is  tl)a,t 
the  Spirit  of  Fraud  disarms  suspicion  by  npproaeh- 
ing  those  it  hopes  to  moke  its  victims  on  the  side  of 
rigbteoasnese. 

Beneath  the  human  head  were  'two  paws,  hairy 
onto  the  armpits'— obvious  symbols  of  the  brute 
violence  and  cruelty  which  lurk  behind  the  just 
benignant  face,  ready  to  seize  their  victim.  Lower 
still,  behind  the  brute  lies  the  reptile,  a  serpent's 
with  the  sting  of  a  scorpion— emblem  of  the 
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evil  wUdom  of  tho  serpent,  tho  low  ortiwling  run- 
ning  with  n-bich  Fraud  ontaaglcs  its  victims,  awl 
the  deadly  poison  with  which  it  atrikes  them  froo 
behiDd.  It  i»  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  monster 
keeps  his  Hei'i>eiit-tail  aa  far  aa  possible  out  of 
sight: 

■  Ad<I  ttmL  imcleaoly  ima^  of  FrAud 
Ciunp  lip  Mid  thruHl  luhon-  it'  hcnd  (uid  bust. 
Bub  an  Ihc  border  did  doI  drag  ita  UUt.'* 

This  it  prudently  kept  unseen,  'quivering  in  tli< 
void'  below.  Tho  general  conception  is  taken  parti; 
from  the  locusts  of  the  Apocalypse:  'Their  fnce* 
were  aa  the  faces  of  men.  And  they  had  hair  as  tlie 
hair  of  women.  .  .  .  And  they  had  tails  like  unto 
scorpions,  and  they  had  stingtt  in  ihoir  tails.''  In 
mediwval  art,  tho  Satau  who  tempted  Eve  ia  fre- 
quently represented  as  a  serpent  with  a  human  fare. 
'The  whole  6gure,'  says  Hettinger,  "is  typiral  of 
tho  beginning,  tho  middle,  and  tho  end  of  frand 
For  tho  impoator  seeks  to  captivate  hia  virtini  bj 
bis  gracious  aspect,  whilst  he  winds  his  roils  around 
him,  and  at  last  darts  out  the  fatal  ating.'  Nor  doea 
tbia  compIet«  tho  H>-mbolism: 

'  Tb«  buck,  Mul  breMl.  nnd  both  th«  aide*  it  had 
Depleted  o'er  with  knota  and  lilU«  ahielda. 
With  colours  more,  itrouDdworV  (inil  brotdwy. 
NerL>T  in  clolh  did  Tiu-buii  makn  nor  Turku, 
Nor  wen  such  tliuiueii  by  Araclino  Iftid.'* 

The  reference  to  Araohao,  the  Lydian  muidon  whotn 

Athene  changed  into  a  spider,  may  giro  the  eloeto 

the  idea.    As  a  spider  weaves  its  wob  to  entangle  its 

>  tn/.  x*li.  74  *  iZm.  U.  7,  8,  10.  >  Inf.  ivll.  14-U. 
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>rey,  so  Fraud  weaves  its  network  of  knots  and     oantos 

XVII    '*fl 

looses  to  onsnaru  its  victims.     'Tbu  varied  colours,    '  xvill 

'not  unliko  tbo  pattorn  of  u  snukc'H  skin,  help  out  the         

BymboUsm  of  subtle  and  varied  fraud."  '  The  "  .imall 
I  bucklers"  represent  the  subterfuges  under  which 
fraud  shields  itself :  so  ready  to  strike  others  with 
its  scorpion  tail,  it  takes  caro  to  dofond  it&olf,  back, 
and  breast,  and  sides. 

When  Dante  returned  from  viewing  the  Usurei's  Tb«  Dmomi  to 

where  they  sat  crouching  upon  the  sand,  be  found 

Virgil  already  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  'wild 

n     animal,'  ready  for  the  descent.    At  the  command  to 

■jDOunt,  ho  fell  into  trembling  like  a  man  in  ague. 

HHih  Guide  set  him  in  front,  so  that  he  himself  might 

^■bo  between  him  and  the  scorpion  tail  behind.    The 

Vldca  is  that  a«Kraud  is  'man's  peciiliai-  vice,*  inasmuch 

ae  it  is  the  perversion  to  deceit  of  man's  poouliar  gift 

of  reason,  nothing  but  reason  can  protect  a  man 

fnim  its  poison.    Rven  then,  although  Virgil  em* 

n     braced  and  Muxtainod  him,  Dante  was  far  from  being 

■reassured.     When  tho  monster,  wheeling  with  his 

"burden,  Boated  free,  'and  with   bis  paws   drew   to 

^himself  the  air,'  the  poet  was  seized  with  nn  almost 

Bintolernblo  terror.    For  a  time  everything  vanished 

from  his  sight  save  tho  wild  boost ;  only  a  wind  on 

his  face  from  below  told  him  he  was  descending,  so 

Pelow  and  gradual  were  the  downward  oirclings;  on 
bis  right  the  whirlpool  of  Phlegethon  made  a  horrible 
roaring;  and  when  at  lost,  hearing  the  sound  of 
Klaraen  tat  ions,  he  ventured  to  look  down,  he  saw  tho 
''glare  of  fires,  and  knew  that  ho  was  circling  round 
Aod  round,  hovering  over  and  gradually  appruacbing 
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*  great  evils,*  which  made  him  cower  back  in  fear  anJ 
trembling.  It  bns  bcou  wull  compared  to  wbut  u 
aeronaut  might  see  if  his  balloon  dcBCL'uded  at  nigbl 
over  the  foundries,  furnaces,  and  ironworks  of  the 
Black  Country  of  Staffordshire.  When  Geryon  UnJ 
mode  hiti  last  circuit  he  set  thorn  down  at  the  ruggt^ 
base  of  tho  precipice,  and  imuicdiatcly  *  vaoutbei] 
like  an  arrow  from  the  string.'  Dante  Hignificactlj^ 
compares  bim  to  a  falcon  which,  'without  aeeiof; 
either  lure  or  bird,'  slowly  descends  in  a  hundrn! 
weary  circling^  nnd  nhghts  far  from  his  master 
'euUen  and  disdainful.'  It  wan  in  the  same  auU«n 
and  indignant  temper  that  Geryon  came  dowD. 
Like  the  falcon,  he  had  seen  neither  lure  nor  bird. 
The  '  new  sign '  of  the  cord  doubtlet*^  raised  hopes  of 
Mcuring  some  great  prey,  a  Franciscan  friar  it 
least;  and  he  is  indignantand  sullen  that  he  has  bud 
the  long  and  weary  flight  for  nothing.  To  defraud 
others  is  pleasant  work ;  to  bo  himself  dofraudMij 
matter  for  indignant  anger. 

We  are  now  in  Circle  VTii.,  the  prison  of  thi 
Fraudulent,  those  who  broke '  that  love  which  Natun 
mnke«,'  tho  general  bond  of  humanity.  The  descrip- 
tion of  it  occupies  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Canto* 
out  of  the  thirty-four,  the  proportion  probably 
representing  the  prevalence  of  the  sin : 


i 


'  Bobohl  tb«  wild  bMml  vritJi  the  pointml  tiul, 
Tlutt  pMsn  uotintaiiui  and  brmtka  thro'  walia  and  wrapau 
Behold  blm  who  all  tbe  worM  poltutea.'* 


■1 


It  is  nttcMMSry  to  have  tho  construction  of  this  CircU 
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learly  before  our  minds.  Danto  csIIr  it  Hnlebolget 
which  means  Evil-pouchei).  One  is  tempted  to  find 
in  this  use  of  the  word  pouches  a  bint  of  that  love  of 
money  which  is  the  root  of  no  many  species  of  Fraud : 
these  men  who  were  80  eager  on  earth  filling  their 
pockets,  are  here  poekoted  themselves.  This  very 
play  on  words  'm  made  by  Danto  a  little  further 
down.  In  the  third  Itolgia  or  Pouch,  a  Pope  who  i» 
there  for  Simony  confesi^eR  that  in  hia  eagemeKB  to 
advance  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  'wealth 
above,  and  here  myself,  I  pocketed.''  The  name 
Evil-pouches,  therefore,  may  have  more  significance 
than  is  generally  supposed :  these  souls  were  pocket- 
g  more  than  money  when  they  pursued  their 
careers  of  fraud  on  earth.  Dunte  comparcH  the 
Circle  to  a  central  castle  ringed  round  with  ten  eon- 
oentric  moats  or  fosses,  connected  with  one  another 
by  a  system  of  bridges.  The  centre,  however,  is  not 
a  castle  rising  from  the  ground,  but  an  immense 
well  sunk  into  it,  the  bottom  of  which,  as  we  shall 
I,  is  the  frozen  Lake  of  Cocytus,  which  forms  the 
Ninth  Ctrelo.  To  this  central  well  the  bridges  run 
like  the  spokes  of  a  whucl  to  the  nave:  and  the 
moats  lie  one  below  another  like  the  tiers  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  whole  place  is  of  rugged  iron- 
coloured  stone — the  dykes  which  separate  the  moats 
from  each  other,  the  bridges  which  span  tlicm,  and 
the  vast  circular  precipice  which  shuts  all  in.  Both 
material  and  construction  are  symbolic.  'The  violent 
who  sin  openly  are  placed  in  a  wide  plain,  whilst 
tbe  fraudulent  are  hidden  in  deep  clefts;  the  more 
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crafty  the  deceit  the  deeper  the  foHse.  As  a 
hardened  heart  is  required  for  fraud  thau  for  violwiie^ 
theiM)  hules  arc;  huwn  in  rock  hard  as  iron.' '  DaaU 
gives  us  a  few  meoaurementa  from  vthicfa  attempts 
have  been  made  to  calculate  the  dimecsioDS  of  Ibe 
whole.  The  ninth  Bolgia  is  tivonty-two  mileii  in 
circumference,  and  the  tenth  ia  eleven  round,  and 
half  a  mile  across  at  the  bottom.  'Assimiinff,  as 
seems  likely,  that  the  same  proportionii  arc  main- 
tained throughout  Mnlobol(;c,  we  get  the  folloninc 
meaaurements : — circumference  (86  given  by  Dante; 
of  Bolgia  10  eleven  miles,  and  of  Bolgia  U  twenty 
two  miles,  hence  that  of  Bolgia  H  would  be  thi 
three  mileti,  that  of  Bolgia  7  forly-fotir,  of  Bolgia 
fifty-five,  of  Bolgia  5  uixty-six,  of  Bolgia  4  tievont 
seven,  of  Bolgia  3  eighty-eight,  of  Bolgia  2  ninety- 
nine,  of  Bolgia  1  a  hundred  and  ten ;  this  would 
give  the  tliametor  of  Malebolgo  at  its  upper  rim. 
where  it  is  widest,  as  thirty-five  miles."'  It  is  cjucti- 
tionable  whether  such  calculations  add  anything  to 
our  understanding  of  the  poem,  unless  perhaps  lo 
helping  »n  to  realise  tho  extent  to  which,  in  Dante'i 
new,  aomo  forms  of  Fraud  sink  and  narrow  the 
soul  much  more  than  others.  The  Fraad  which 
springti  from  Sensuality  in  the  flr^t  Bolgia,  had  aait 
is,  leaves  the  mouI  n  circle  ton  times  as  groat  aa  th« 
Fraud  of  FatsiHcatton  in  the  laat.  In  the  order  ot 
the  ten  Moats,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  discover 
any  principle  of  clasntincatiou  whatever.  Tliey  at 
aa  follows : 


DtyB 


>  Ile(,ling«r,  p.  19. 
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Bolgia         I.  Betrayers  of  Women  —  Panders   and 
Sediiceni. 
,  II.  Flatterers. 

,  III.  SimoniucM  —  Traffickers  iu  Offices 

the  Church. 
,  rV.  Dti-inerg. 

,  v.  Barrators  —  Traffickers  in    Offices 

the  State. 
„  VI.  Hypocriteii. 

„  VII.  Thieved. 

VIII.  Kvil  Counsellors, 
„  IX.  ScbUiiiuticA — Sowera  of  Discord. 

„  X.  FalaiQers. 

Wo  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Dant«,  in  thus 
arranginff  them,  bad  some  quite  definite  principle  of 
classification  in  his  mind,  but  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
discover  it — whether  the  degree  in  which  reason  is 
perverted,  or  the  moaituro  in  which  they  undermine 
society,  or.  more  gtmerally,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  craftiness  which  they  involre.  In  any  case, 
the  general  conception  remains:  the  descent  from 
Moat  to  Moat  represents  the  power  of  various  forms 
of  Fraud  to  sink  the  man  to  a  lower  perdition;  und 
the  luttsvning  of  each  Moat,  their  power  to  narrow 
down  the  soul  to  a  smaller  and  smaller  circle  of 
existence. 

It  wna  on  the  pathway  skirting  the  baeo  of  thesoigiAL— 

g^eat  precipice,  and  immediately  above  the  flr»t  of  ■•dvocn. 

these  Moats,  that  Geryon  set  the  travellers  down. 

LVirgil  straightway  turned  to  the  left.     On    their 

'right  at  the  bottom  of   the   fosse   they  saw    two 

etrcama  of  naked  souls  fiowing  in  opposite  direc- 
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tions,  BO  that  the  nearer  faced  tbem,  while  the  t 
moved  like  themselves  toward  the  left,  'but  wiHi 
greater  Hteps.'  The  sight  rotnicdod  Dante  of  tb« 
year  of  the  first  Jubilee,  1300,  when  it  ta  aaid  upwards 
of  two  million  pilgrims  visited  Rome.  So  vast  were 
the  throngs  that  special  arrangemeotfl  had  to  be 
made  for  passing  tho  people  safely  over  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angclo,  which  crowtcs  the  Tiber  at  the  ca&ttc 
of  the  same  name — one  stream  going  toward  Su 
Peter's,  the  other  toward  'the  mount,'  by  which 
probably  the  Capitol  is  meant.  So  flowed  this  doublv 
tide  of  naked  souls,  scourged  on  by  horned  demons: 

'Ah met  how  tbo;  did  mftkothmn  lift thelrlsga 
At  tha  flral  blows  I  and  sooth  nut  any  on« 
Th«  sceoad  waft«d  Tur.  uor  for  lln?  third,'' 

The  nearer  stream  consisted  of  Panders,  men 
betrayed  women  to  the  passions  of  others;  the 
farther,  of  Seducers,  who  betrayed  them  to  their 
own.  Dante  indicates  their  relative  guilt  by  the 
directions  in  which  they  move  :  the  Seducers  mardl 
leftwards,  the  Panders  to  the  right.  Among  the 
latter  he  recognixes  one  whom  he  had  evidently 
known  on  earth,  and  with  Virgil's  leave  he  turns 
back  to  speak  with  him.  The  miserable  wretch 
lowers  his  face  in  shame  to  escape  recognition,  the 
first  soul  in  Hell  that  has  the  grace  to  be  ashamed. 
Dante,  however,  refuses  to  let  him  off: 

'Tbnii  thnt  upon  th«  ground  thine  pyp  fliMt  cast, 
tf  the  fcntures  which  thou  wMuvst  h«  not  false, 
Thou  Art  Venedi<y>  CamLsnimico : 
But  whnt  doth  bring  th»e  to  such  pun^ntsMiCM?'*] 
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The  word  heru  trauslated  'sauces'  ia  aalae,  and  the 
que«tion  might  mean  nothiug  inoi'e  than  our  collo- 
quial,'  How  did  you  oomo  to  Buch  a  picklo  as  this?" 
But  there  seema  to  be  a  play  on  the  word,  which  this 
sinner  would  only  too  well  understand.  He  was 
a  welt-known  nobleman  of  Bologna,  and  near  bis 
native  city  there  was  a  ravine  called  the  SaUe 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  wore  thrown,  and 
where,  according  to  some  commentators,  panders 
were  flogged.  Beoveouto  da  Imola,  who  was  the 
first  public  lecturer  on  Dante  in  the  University  of 
Bologna,  says  he  used  to  hear  boys  of  that  city 
fling  at  each  other  the  taunt,  '  Your  father  was 
thrown  into  la  Satael'  It  must  have  cut  the  proud 
Bolognotto  noblvman  to  the  quick  to  hear  a  name 
which  ho  held  in  such  contempt  on  earth  applied  to 
the  place  of  his  eternal  punishment.  Seeing  it  waa 
vain  to  hide  himsolf,  he  unwillingly  tolls  his  '  shame- 
Le«8  story,'  of  which  several  versions  seem  to  have 
been  current.  He  confesses  that  it  was  he  who  had 
betrayed  his  sister,  *  the  beautiful  Ghisola,''  to  'the 
Marquis'— one  of  the  Marquises  of  Este,  it  is  un* 
certain  M'hicb.  He  oxcusos  himsolf  by  declaring 
that  he  ts  not  the  only  Bolognese  who  weeps  here  : 
there  were  more  of  them  in  this  Moat  than  the 
entire  population  of  Bologna  then  altvo.'  Ho 
appeals  to  Dante's  own  knowledge  of  the  avarice 
of  his  countrymen,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  root 

'  ToyabM  attjt  her  itun«  wm  'Ohisolftballa,'  on«  word,  not,  m  U 
geaenlly  Maim«d,  'ObSsoU  bell*,'  boMittlnl  OhUoIo. 

* /n/.  xtUL  S-41.  Ven«<lleo  taya  Ihora  an  more  QoloKnMe  to  Uits 
BKott  Uian  an  taoRht  to  «a7  Wpa  betirean  the  Savciia  and  Beno, 
tbs  two  rivers  b«tvrtif<n  whkh  IMognA  11m.  3ipa  Is  the  Boloftnetie 
eqBl*«lwt  (or  M. 
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of  tbie  ebameful  sin.  Probably  Dant«.  wbo  bad  been 
a  student  id  Bologna,  wrote  tbis  passage  from  bis 
own  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  prevailing  vices  ot 
the  city.  At  tbis  point  one  of  tbe  demons  cut 
short  Venedico's  confession  with  a  stroke  of  his  lasb, 
crying : 

*  0«t  tlMie  sone. 
Pander,  lher«  atu  uo  women  livre  for  eoiutng.' 

Rejoining  bis  Guide,  after  a  few  steps  tbey 
to  a  ridge  of  rock  which  ran  out  from  the  baa* 
the  precipice  and  formed  a  bridge  across  the  first 
Moat.  Mounting  tbis  and  turning  to  the  rigbt, 
Virgil  bids  Dante  pause  on  tbe  arch  of  the  bridge  to 
xee  tbe  other  ntreani  of  souIa,  whose  backs  only  had 
been  visible,  because  tbey  bad  been  walking  in  tb« 
same  leftward  direction  as  tbemsolvea.  They  are 
the  souls  of  Seducers.  Among  them  Virgil  poin 
out  Jason,  the  great  cloasics)  example  of  the  fi 
lovers  of  antiquity.  Ho  is  here  for  two  crimn, 
the  betrayal  of  the  Lemnian  maiden,  'the  young 
Hypsipyle,'  and  tbe  desertion  of  bis  wife  Medea  for 
Creusa.  Even  the  pain  and  shame  of  his  punishment 
cannot  destroy  the  courage  and  kingly  bearing  of 
tbe  man  who  dared  the  great  adventure  of  tbe 
Golden  Fleece ;  bo  neither  we«p«  nor  flinches  ; 

*  t»ok  at  thttt  graat  utm  who  U  (^>mini|[. 
And  fur  bia  |>aia  mwum  doI  to  ahod  *  Lenr. 
StU)  what  &  rayal  Miwct  h«  reliuntt  I ' ' 

He  reminds  us  of  Fariuata,  the  groat  Ghibelline 
chief,  who  lifted  himself  breast-high  from  bid  bum> 
ing  tomb,  aa  if  even  ■  Hell  he  held  in  great  disdain.' 
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Tbatis  the  narrative;  let  ub  now  look  more  care-     CANTOS 

XV 11    70- 

fully  at  the  puninhment  of  this  Bin.    The  form  of  it      xviu 
is  taken  from  Leviticus  six.  20,  where,  in  the  Vulgate,  f„ni,^^iot. 
scourginK  is  the  penally  of  seduction.    The  meaning, 
however,  will  be  more  adequately  reached  if  we 
compare  the  sin  before  us  here  with  the  other  forms 
of  Sensuality  which  we  have  already  met.    The  Brat, 

^in  Circle  ii.,  is  what  we  may  call  jiaturat  Sensuality 

B — the  mere  non-eontrol  and  excess  of  n  natural 
appetite.  The  second  is  xiniuttuttti  Sensuality — a 
positi%'e  violation  of  Nature,  and  therefore  placed 
much  lower  down,  in  Circle  vii.  The  point  of  im- 
portance is  that  neither  of  these  involves  Fraud, 
whereas  precisely  this  Es  tbe  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  sinners  of  thin  Moat:  their  Sensuality  is  not 
frank  and  open,  but  mean  and  treacherous.  They 
have  all  betrayed  trust  and  innocence  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  or  others'  passions.  Now  the 
punishment  common  to  all  three  forma  of  Sensu- 
ality is  a  constant  and  tormenting  restlessness— the 
torture  of  thoir  own  passions  which  allows  tbem  no 

Brepos«.  But  there  is  n  great  and  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  ministers  of  vengeance  employed.  In 
the  case  of  the  natural  Sensualists  a  natural  force  is 
used:  they  are  'imprisoned  in  the  vioH'less  winds, 
and  blown  with  restless  violunce.'  The  Sensualists 
who  have  violated  Nature  are  punished  by  a  super- 
natural pain,  a  fire  direct  from  the  Heaven  they 
have  dolled.    But  when  Sensuality  goes  hand-in-hand 

Hnvith  Fraud,  the  punishment  is,  so  to  speak,  infra- 
natural,  it  is  committed  to  demons:  in  other  words, 
Jt  becomes  then  a  crime  of  devils,  and  only  devils 
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cao  adequately  requite  it.  Here  for  the  first  time 
diabolic  beings  appear  as  miniatert*  o{  justice, and  tbiB 
is  no  accident.  Take,  for  «xamp)o,  the  well-known 
portrait  of  Dante  by  Domonico  di  Michelino  in  tti« 
Cathedral  of  Florence.  On  the  poet's  right  hand, 
the  painter  uhowa  uh  the  Gat«  of  Hell,  with  the 
Neutralt  inside,  driven  on  by  demons.  This  invuIvM 
a  total  mtDuudoDttaoding  of  DaDt«'»  moral  schem«. 
The  devils  do  not  appear  in  the  Inferno  until  wa 
oome  to  diabolic  sins:  they  would  scorn  to  wasU 
tboir  time  on  these  neutral  o^wnrdfl.  Even  when  we 
mout  dumonu  at  the  gate  of  Dis,  it  is  for  the  defence 
of  the  City  they  are  there,  not  as  tormentors  of 
the  lost  souls  within.  In  short,  comparing  the 
three  forma  of  Sensuality,  I)ant«  wiithee  us  to  under- 
stand  that  the  least  guilty  (tpccie»  of  it  is  natural 
and  human;  lower  down  it  becomes  an  unnatural 
mingling  of  the  human  and  the  brute,  as  in  the  oue 
of  the  Minotaur;  while  In  its  basest  furm  it  is  a 
monstrous  union  of  the  human,  the  brutu,  and  t 
demonic.  This  takes  place  when  Fraud  enters 
Its  symbol  is  Qeryon ;  the  face  of  a  man,  the  paws  of 
a  brute,  and  the  tail  of  the  old  serpent,  the  deriL 
The  demons,  therefore,  with  the  horns  on  their 
beads  M-hich  wore  the  recognized  symbol  of  adultery, 
are  an  essential  element  of  both  the  sin  and  its 
punishment.  The  man  who  can  betray  innocence 
and  trust,  is,  in  Dante's  regard,  a  kind  of  demon,  and 
has,  in  the  diabolic  state  of  his  own  passions,  a  fierce 
and  fiendish  unrest  which  passes  the  bounds  of  the 
human,  returninff  him,  blow  for  blow,  all  the  sbamt 
and  ruin  which  he  inHicted  on  others, 
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Ixiavtng  the  first  bridge,  Dante  and  Virgil  ascend  CAKTOS 
I  the  second.  The  Moat  beneath  ia  ho  deep  that  in  xvill 
order  to  dee  it  at  all  thoy  have  to  ntand  on  the  very  »^i»un^_ 
top  of  the  aroh— an  iudicatiou  of  the  deep  and  aubtlen-tMiw*. 
nature  of  the  hid  of  Flattery  which  iu  hero  punished. 
Gazing  down  into  the  darkneiui,  they  see  the  souls  of 
Flatterers  ha  If -smothered  in  loathsome  filth.  One 
wretch  has  his  head  so  covered  with  the  foulnefw 
that  it  is  not  clear  whether  be  ih  clerk  or  layman, 
but  Dunto  recognizes  him  as  one  whom  ho  had  seen 
before  'with  bis  hair  dry."  It  is  Alessio  Interminei 
(or  Interminelli)  of  Lucca,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
but  that  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Whites, 
and  that  a  document  of  1295  mentions  him  as  alive 
in  that  year.  The  older  commentators  say  that  he 
would  besmear  even  the  lowest  menials  with  Battery. 
Virgil  points  out  a  soul  from  the  ancient  world, 
Thais,  once  a  beautiful  courtesan,  but  now  an  'un- 
cleanly and  dishevelled  drab,'  scratching  herself 
with  filthy  nails  and  restlessly  standing  and  crouch- 
ing by  turns.  In  reality  she  is  only  a  fictitious 
character  in  Terence's  Eunuchug.  Dante  doubt- 
less got  the  reference  from  Cicero's  De  Amtcitta, 
where  it  is  given  as  an  example  of  Battery.  At 
first  glance,  it  seems  a  very  innocent  example. 
Her  lover  bad  sent  her  the  present  of  a  slave, 
and  when  he  ni«ked,  '  Have  I  great  thanks  from 
thee?'  she  ropliud,  'Nay,  marvellousl'  According 
to  Dante,  following  Cicero,  it  is  in  this  exaggera- 
tion of  gratitude  that  her  Sattery  consisted.  It 
aeems  a  small  thing,  but  doubtless  Dante  had 
tpecially  before  his  nilnd  'the  strange  woman'  of 
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xvui       worda  : 

■  Witb  h«r  much  fair  speech  she  ckuseth  him  to  yMd, 
With  tho  flAtt«>riDR  of  her  llpa  8h«  forceth  Itlm  kwky. 
For  the  tip*  of  a  9itrwig«  woin*n  drop  boner. 
And  her  mouth  ia  smoother  th*n  oil : 
But  h«r  latter  end  Is  biUar  aa  wormwood, 
Hharp  as  a  tiro-e<lR«d  swottL 
H«r  fsatgo  down  to  <l«atb, 
H«r  atopB  tttkt  bold  on  belL' 


PmvutinuBt— 
TSit  CUllJ  Of 

niUi. 


It  ts  to  b«  noticed  that  this  U  tho  only  place  in 
iphich  Dant«  describes  two  sins  in  the  »umo  Canto, 
and  probably  this  is  not  accidental.  '  Panderini; 
and  Flattery,'  as  VerDon  saya,  '  are  two  species  of 
Fraud  which  have  a  good  deal  of  afBmty  for  one 
another.  Evory  Pandur  is  a  Flatterer,  thougb 
indeed  every  Flatterer  need  not  necesftarily  be  a 
Pander." 

Th«  puniehmeot  is  almost  too  vilo  for  refined  ears. 
From  the  loathsome  canal  an  exhalation  rose  anil 
settled  on  the  margin  in  a  mouldy  scum  which 
'  waged  war  with  eyes  and  nostrils.'  In  this  fool 
eloment,-the  wretched  souls  are  banting  themselvM 
with  their  Imnds  nnd  'snorting  x^ith  their  muzxlcn' 
like  dogs.  The  use  of  tho  word  'muKilos'  is  inten- 
tional: these  Fatterera  are  dogs  which  were  in  tb» 
habit  of  licking  every  foul  thing,  the  worst  sins  and 
vices  of  the  men  on  whom  they  fawned,  and  now 
they  have  such  vileness  to  their  hearts*  content.  As, 
dog-like,  they  fawned  and  lived  on  filth  here,  their 
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eternal  doom  ie  to  be  plunged  in  that  which  was  on     CANTOS 
earth  their  life  and  element.'  xvin 

■  Accordiiig  to  Aqalnas,  Flattery  Is  t,  mortal  ain,  becAUse  It  is  con- 
trary to  cbarlt;  in  three  w«;b  :  (I)  '  In  virtue  at  tho  mailer  prslaed, 
when  one  praises  another's  eln  '—thue  encouraging  him  in  evil ;  (2) '  In 
virtue  of  the  intention  at  him  who  praises,  when  one  flatters  another 
In  order  frandulentl;  t«  hurt  him  either  In  body  or  In  boqI';  (8)  'In 
virtue  of  the  oeeaaion  given,  when  the  flatterer's  pmlM  becomes  to 
the  other  an  occasion  of  aln,  even  beside  the  Intention  ol  the  flatterer ' 
(Summo,  li-il.  q.  csr.  a.  Z). 
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OntOE^  Vm.— MAI^BBOLGB;  THE  FBAUDULBNT 
Bolgia  III.  Simoniacs 

"canto  XIX  TXJBHING  away  from  the  Moat  of  tho  FlatterersT 
lolgiAin.-     Dant«  and  hid  Guide  find  themselves  on  the  rockj 
ridge  which  overlooks  the  third  valley  of  this  Circle. 
The  firot  word»  of  the  Canto  tell  us  what  sin  ts  here 
punished ; 

Simon  ItBfnii*-  O  Simon  Magiiii  1  O  wrntchnd  (otlowem  I 

Becauae  the  Ibinga  of  God,  wbicb  ought  to  be 
The  brides  of  holioe»8.  and  ye  rapadotu 
For  silver  imd  for  gold  do  prostitute. 
Now  it  hrhovpB  (or  you  the  tniin[Kit  sound,— 

the  trumpet,  namely,  of  bis  exposure  of  them  in  ihi* 
Canto.  It  is  the  sin  of  Simony,  which  takee  its 
name  from  Simon  Magua  in  the  A  ct^  of  tfut  AposUt*. 
who  thought  he  <!ould  buy  from  St.  Peter  the  power 
of  imparting  the  Holy  Qfaost  by  tho  laying  on  of 
hands.'  It  includes  every  form  of  trafficking  in 
holy  things,  and  in  particular  the  ordination  of 
unworthy  men  to  holy  offices  'for  value  received.' 
These  holy  things  ought  to  be,  in  Dante's  phrase, 
'the  brides  of  holiness,'  that  is,  bestowed  freely 
and  lawfully  on  good  and  worthy  men ;  whereas 
Simoniace  '  prostitute '  them  by  driving  a  vile  trade 
>  Aett  viiL  It-U. 
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in  them  with  whoever  will  pay  the  price.     This  canto  Xix  i 

price,  of  course,  ia  not  necestiarily  cash;  it  may  be 

jU    kinship,    friendship,   favouritism,  support,  services 

H  rendered  or  expected.    According  to  Aquinas,  there 

H  are  three  reasoQH  why  tipirituiil  things  are  not  flt 

~  subjects  of  barter.    '  First,  because  a  spiritual  thing 

cannot  have  its  eriuivalent  in  any  earthly  price.  .  .  . 

.]     Secondly,  because  that  cannot  be  due  matter  of  sale, 

■  of  which  the  seller  is  not  the  owner.  .  .  .  Thirdly, 

becautte  itelling  is  inconsistent  with  the  origin  of 

spiritual  things,  which  proceed  from  the  gratuitous 

will  of  God.' '    As  we  shall  see,  Simony  corresponds 

to  Barratry,  the  sin  punished  in  the  fifth  Moat: 

Simony  is  trafficking  in  offices  of  the  Church,  Bar- 

m  ratry  in  offices  of  the  State. 

m      Iiooking  down  from  the  rocky  bridge,  Dante  sees  Tii«ir»u«  is 

that  the  "livid  stone'  of  which  the  valley  below  is^ 

mado  is  perforated  with  small  circular  openings 

like  wells.     They  are  very  numerous,  filling  the 

:     bottom  and  both  sides,  in  indication  of  the  preval- 

Bence  of  the  sin.     For  aixB  he  compares  them  to  the 

~little  stone-pulpits  in  'my  beautiful  St.  John' — tbo 

Baptistery  at  Florence — in  which  the  priests  stood 

when  administering  baptism.     In  Dante's  day  the 

baptismal  font  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  central 

cistern  for  water,  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by 

a  low  wall  or  parapet,  at  the  corners  of  which  were 

little  circular  openings,  inside  of  which  stood  the 

officiating  priest*.    It  is  said  that  this  arrangement 

was  necessary  because,  since  baptisms  took  place 

only  on  certain  special  days,  there  was  uaiuilly  a 

■  Htumrw,  U-U.  q.  b  a.  1. 
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XIX  crowd,  and  thoflo  littlo  stone-pulpit*  (if  we  may  call 
them  so)  kept  the  priests  from  being  joatled  aa  thi 
performed  their  aacred  office.'  It  is  to  these,  thai 
that  DantB  eomparen  the  perforationei  in  this  valli 
of  rock.  Out  of  each  opening;  protruded  a  pair  of 
lega  from  the  calf,  all  writhing  in  agony,  tn  a  con- 
vulsive effort  to  shako  off  tlnmosof  iWo  which  played 
on  the  npturned  soles  from  heel  to  toe.  Dante 
wishes  to  know  the  name  of  one  sinner  in  particular, 
who8e  legH  are  writhing  more  wildly  than  the  rent 
and  on  whose  feet  'a  redder  Haote  is  sucking';  and 
Virgil  carries  him  down  into  the  valley  that  be  may 
learn  from  the  sufferer  himself.  On  reaching  the 
opening,  Dante  adjures  the  wretched  soul  to  Rpeak, 
if  speak  he  can,  and  receives  the  wholly  unexp«m 

reply : 

'  Doat  tbou  tttmd  thpr«  alrsMly, 
Dent  thuu  HUuid  thcnt  (UniM)>-,  BoiiifAcci' 
By  MivnriU  jeMv  tlio  widtjng  liod  bo  niL-. 
Art  tfaou  so  quickly  s«t«cl  with  ttwt  weftltJi 
For  which  Ihoii  didst  not  1e»x  to  t«k«  by  gulls 
Thv  bckutiful  Lady,  >i)d  then  iii*k«  ni Id  of  herf 

Dante  stood  in  surprise  at  this  reply,  and  Virgil 
him  to  say  he  is  not  the  man  he  took  him  for.  His 
head  buried  in  the  rock,  and  therefore  unable  to  see 
the  poet,  the  tortured  spirit  had  mistaken  htm  for 
Pope  Boniface  viii.,  and  was  astonished  to  find  him 
here  sooner  by  several  years  than  his  vision  of  the 
future  had  led  him  to  expect     He  then  informs 

•  So  Vernon.  JUailins/i.  tl.  TS.74:  'Tbu  UApUnasl  Font  with  th« 
iMrfM  irmIs  for  the  bkptisLnc  pricMs  to  Maud  la,  no  longar  extols 
(*l  Florcnov),  having  bWD  dettroywl  In  1070,  Tbsra  nr«,  liow«T«r.  tuo 
dlinllar  fonta  RtlU  In  oxMabc*,  on*  St  PIm,  the  othM-al  Pl»Ut|n. 
bI  PU»  Ib  ihoaght  to  havo  a  cloM  raMDiUane*  to  tito  on*  (onaa 
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Daat«  that  be  had  been  Popo  NichoUw  Ol.,  'son  of  CANTO  XIX 
the  She-benr,'  ns  bo  calU  himttelf,  in  allusion  to  hia  ~ 
family  name  of  OrsiDi.  He  ielU  bis  sin  and  its  doom 
with  a  touch  oC  grim  humour.  So  eager  had  he 
been  to  'advance  the  cubs' — that  is,  of  course,  his 
kindred  the  Ornini — that  he  had,  as  it  were,  at  a 
single  stroke  pocketed  wealth  on  earth,  and  himaHf 
here  in  this  balgia  or  pouch  of  Hell.  The  reference 
is  to  the  notorious  nepotism  of  this  Pope.  Villani, 
who  was  a  Guelpb,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  ex- 
aggerate the  sins  of  the  Papacy,  say«  Nicholas  'was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  Popes  in 
whose  court  simony  was  openly  practised  on  behalf 
of  hia  kindred,  by  the  which  thing  be  increased  them 
much  in  possessions,  and  in  oastles,  and  in  treasure 
beyond  all  the  Romans,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  lived.  This  Pope  made  seven  Roman  cardinals, 
wheruof  the  most  part  were  his  kinsfolk.'*  It  was 
said  sarcastically  that '  he  erected  a  Zion  in  his  own 
kith  and  kin';  indeed,  it  was  believed  that  bis  true 
ambition  was,  as  Milman  says,  to  make  the  Empire 
hereditary  in  his  house.' 

Nicholas  proceeds  to  explain  that  on  the  arrival 
of  a  new  sinner  for  this  opening,  be  himself  would 
bo  thrust  down  completely  into  the  hole,  and  the 
newcomer  sot  head  downwards  above  him:  just 
as  beneath  him  now  there  ran  a  long  line  of  bis 
predeoeasors,  crushed  one  by  one  into  the  fissure 
which  penetrated  far  into  the  rock— s  grim  in- 
fernal mockery  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  which 
these  men  had  claimed.  Nicholas  foretells  the 
t  ViUant,  Til.  M.  ■  Latin  ChrUiiantlw,  vi.  iW.  til. 
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OAKTO  XIX  spoedy  coming  of  two  other  Popes.  The  6nt 
Boniface  viii.,  for  whom  he  had  mistukon  the 
We  have  already  seen  that  Dante  regarded  tliU 
Pope  aa  his  chief  enemy ;  but  it  would  be  doinc 
him  an  injustice  to  think  that  hiH  hatred  of  him 
wa«  a  mere  poraonal  thing.  Ho  believed  that  Boni- 
face had  iuken  '  the  beautiful  Lady,*  the  Church,  by 
guile,  referring  to  bis  having  induced  Celestine  v. 
resign  in  order  to  wear  '  the  Great  Mantle '  bim: 
and  that  thif«  first  fraud  was  followed  up  by  acts 
vimony  which  had  brought  the  Church  to  rain.  H« 
never  loaes  a  chance  of  denouncing  him ;  he  oalla 
bim  'the  prince  of  the  new  Phariciees,'  and  »ny»  that 
in  Paradiae  when  St.  Peter  Rpoke  of  hiiu,  all  Hoavoo 
flushed  red  with  shame  and  indignation.'  This  part 
of  the  poem  was  written  after  the  death  of  Boniface 
in  1303,  aa  the  reference  to  bis  succeMsor  plainly 
shows;  but  the  ideal  date  of  the  Commedia  being 
1300,  Dante  throws  his  doom  into  the  form  of  a 
prophecy.  But  even  Boniface  is  not  the  worst  of 
SimoDJacs.  Soon,  Nicholas  declares,  a  greater  sinner 
would  come  to  crush  bim  in  his  turn  down  into  the 
rocky  Qxsure : 

■  For  kf  tor  him  shall  come  of  fouler  dseds 
From  towards  the  wc«t  a  Pastor  without  law, 
8ucb  M  befits  to  cover  bim  »Dd  me.'- 

>  Irtf.  zivlS.  SS;  Par.  sxviL   19-30.     In  the  Utter  pwuge, 
decl&rea  Ih&t  tbo  ^paer  la  vaODt.  «ln««  it  Ih  ailed  only  bj- oaufpat: 
'H«wliottnn>Mli  upoQ  taiitt  mj  place. 
Mr  pUcd,  tay  plBoe.  wblch  vacant  li 
DDfore  ih«  prtMOKi*  at  tbn  Son  at  Ocd.' 
For  a  dofonca  of  Nicholas,  C'rIaatliM  t.,  and  BonUftM,  trota  the  ILC. 
polol  ol  Tlrw,  i«o  Hctllngor'a  lianle'M  lMv<tia  ComutMHo,  PrateM 
xl'Xlv;  aUo  p.  3&3,  where  Dant«  la  accuacd  ot  peraotukl 
■niiut  BoDlfocti  ai  '  the  dcatfO}rer  ol  bla  llfe'a  happliien.' 
»  In/,  sis.  88-81. 
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This  is  Clement  v..  a  more  too)  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  CAKTO  XIX 
i'mnco.  Nicholas  compares  him  to  Jaeon,  of  whom 
'wu  road  in  Maccabeeii  that  he  bought  the  High 
Prteathood  from  Aotiochus  Epiphauea,  and  used  it 
corrupt  Israel  to  Greek  manners.'  •  Every  act 
of  his  mu8t  have  appeared  to  Danto  iniquitous  and 
disastrous.  Uo  transforred  the  Papacy  from  Rome 
to  Avignon,  and  so  began  the  seventy  years  of  Baby- 
Ionian  exile,  made  himself  the  servile  instrument  of 
Philip  the  Fair  in  the  suppresnion  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  was  besides  conspicuous  for  simony, 
nepotism,  and  personal  profligacy.'  In  Dante's 
judgment,  his  one  great  act  of  simony  consisted  in 

IMlIing  the  Papacy  to  Philip  by  making  himself  his 
creature  and  tool.^ 
At  this  point  the  poet,  unable  longer  to  restrain  t>«siuiotKUoa 
bis  indignation,  breaks  out  into  prophetic  denuncia-  ropa, 
tions  of  this  Papal  avarice  which 
^_  *kjlllcts  Ibe  worM, 

^H  TrftmptliiK  ch«  good,  (uid  lifting  th«  deprav(>^,' 

^vWhat  great  price,  he  asks  Nicholas,  beyond  '  Follow 

'^me.'  did  Christ  demand  from  Peter  before  be  gave 

bim  the  keys?    What  gold  or  silver  did  Peter  and 

the  rest  demand  of  Matthias  when  they  chose  bim 

by  lot  to  the  ofBce  forfeited  by  Judas?    He  boldly 

tajfOM.  Iv.T-ID. 

*  Plumpu«  (OanU  i.  cxill.)  gtvoN  tbU  Interesting  note  kbout  tha 
Ostbtdral  of  which  he  Iran  Dcbd:  >Our  recordi  at  WelU  CKthidrftl 
fttraUb  M<D«  Indication  of  the  <*aj  In  whk'h  Clement  eDrichvd  blniftelL. 
I  And  til*  Dean  and  Chapler,  aa  coltcctora  of  «  tithe  for  nix  rurs. 
ordsrod  by  Pop«  Ctomvut  for  the  recovei?  of  the  H0I7  Laud,  glring  m 
moalpt  tor  £300  paid  to  them  for  that  parpow  {lUporl  im  MSS.  «/ 
WtOa,  p.  Tt,  tess).  ThU  was,  appannlly,  tli«  cntMul«  coDtamplttcd  t^ 
Henry  vii,  That  crnMd*  never  cftm*  off,  but  ih*  tnaa«r  trana  WalU, 
And.  we  may  beli«v«.  from  sll  porta  of  Biuopc,  found  Its  wsy  to  tho 
Papal  coffan  (mup.  Mllmsii.  Latin  ChrUtUinltv.  tU.  aoay 
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Canto  XIX  compares  the  Papacy,  an  represented  by  men  Ukt 
Ttuacuiit  Nicholas.  Boniface,  and  Clement,  to  'the  searlrt 
Woiii»a.  woman '  of  the  Apocalypse : 

'  mie  BvuigcUtit  jrou  P&stors  haA  lu  mind 
Wh«D  8h«  who  has  her  »eftt  upon  lb«  wftten 
Totoralcato  with  klntt*  liyhim  wui  iiiwn; 
The  lune  who  wiUi  thu  noven  li»iuls  wab  born. 
And  from  Uie  t«D  boma  bad  her  power. 
So  long  M  tIH-uq  to  ber  spouse  wm«  plMurfag.'' 

At  first  reading  we  might  imagine  that  Dante 
nuido  tlie  curtoii8  mistake  of  traiittferring  the  mt<b 
heads  and  ton  horns  from  the  beaat  ou  which  she 
sita  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  woman  herself ;  but 
that  Dante  of  all  men  should  commit  so  glaring 
a  blunder  is  inconceivable.  The  transference  «•> 
made  deliberately.  It  in  almost  certain  that  tbt 
seven  heads  with  which  the  Church  was  bom  art 
the  Movcn  virtues,  four  cardinal  and  throe  thso- 
logical;  and  that  the  ten  horns  of  her  power  are  dtf 
ten  commandmentfl.  These  belong  to  her  in  bar 
original  ideal  purity,  of  which  Dante  is  here  spMk- 
ing;  and  when  she  falls  from  that  ideal  purity  wift 
which  afae  wati  born,  tbtiy  become  trunHfurmed  into 
their  opposite  vices  and  appear,  as  in  the  Apoea- 
lypse,  as  the  heads  and  horns  of  the  beast  on  whick 
she  sits.  St.  John  is  speaking  of  her  in  her  fallra 
state :  Danto  in  her  original  purity.  So  long  as  'Inr 
spouse,'  the  Pope,  loved  virtue,  thu  seven  virtues  aiut 
the  ten  commandments  were  her  strength. 
Til* '  DoDRtton  Dante  was  no  believer  in  eoclesiastical  endc 
«ooMiM       nients.     The  beginning  of   thi»   corruption  of 

<  In/,  xls.  lOS-ltt ;  Se*.  xvU. 
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Papacy  which  sank  so  manj  pretRtes  to  thia  Moat  of  CANTO  XIX 
Simony,  he  traces  to  the  'Donation  of  Coostantine': 

'  Ail  CooiUuittnc  1  of  how  much  Ul  was  moUwr, 
Not  thy  M>iiT«raloD.  but  that  lUAn-tflKP-down* 
Which  th»fl»tw««J thy  F»th«5r  look  from  Oieef 

The  reference  is  to  the  extraordinary  mediesval 
forgery  which  pretended  that  Constantine,  on  hi* 
conversion  to  Christianity,  bad  made  a  gift  of  the 
1^  Western  Empire  to  Pope  tjyivester  and  his  sue* 
J^  oessorfl.  Dauto,  of  course,  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
forgery ;  but  he  argued  boldly  that  such  a  donation 
ia  beyond  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  give,  and 
equally  beyond  the  )>ower  of  the  Popo  to  receive. 
'The  Church,'  he  says  in  the  De  Mojiarchia,  'was 
altogether  onqualified  to  receive  temporal  things; 
for  there  ts  an  express  command  forbidding  her  to 
do  so,  which  Matthew  gives  thus:  "Provide  neither 
gold,  Dor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses."  For 
though  we  find  in  Luke  a  relaxation  of  the  com- 
mand  in  certain  matters,  yet  I  have  not  anywhere 
been  able  to  find  that  the  Church  after  that  pro- 
hibitiun  bad  licence  given  ber  to  possoss  gold  and 
silver.  If  therefore  the  Church  was  unable  to 
receive  temporal  power,  even  granting  that  Con- 
stantine waa  able  to  give  it,  yet  the  gift  was 
impossible;  for  the  receiver  was  disqualiQed.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  neither  could  the  Church 
rocoivu  in  the  way  of  posaessioQ,  nor  could  Coo- 
stantine give  in  the  way  of  alienation;  thoogh  it  is 
tthe  Emperor,  as  protector  of  the  Church, 
■  /v.  sU.  115-117. 
: 
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CANTO  XIX  could  allot  to  the  Church  a  patrimony  and  otfaer 
thin^,  if  he  did  not  impair  hia  Huprome  lordship,  th« 
unity  of  which  does  not  allow  division.  And  tii« 
Vicar  of  God  could  receive  such  things,  not  to  pomoM 
them,  but  as  a  steward  to  dispense  the  fruits  of  them 
to  the  poor  of  Christ,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  as  we 
know  the  Apostloe  did."  'Let  those  possessions,'  h« 
■ays,  'go  back  to  whence  they  came.'  So  stroog  u 
his  conviction  that  the  'Donation*  wao  a  curse  to 
Italy  that  he  could  wish  ConstAntine  hud  nover  beeo 
born:  'Oh  happy  people,  oh  Ausonia,  how  glonous 
hsdst  thou  been,  if  either  hv,  that  wctakener  of  thine 
empire,  had  never  been  horn,  or  if  his  opm  pious 
intention  had  never  deceived  him !" 

The  poet's  denanciations  of  the  Church  haTf 
very  different  effects  on  his  two  hearert.  While  the 
guilty  Pope  writhed  his  burning  feet  more  violently 
—whether  from  anger  or  conscience  Danto  eanaot 
say— Virgil,  well  pleased,  clasped  him  in  hi^  arms  and 
bore  him  safely  to  the  sroh  of  the  next  bridge: 

Bore  tenderlf  he  laid  hia  burden  down, 
Tfndi^Hjr  for  tbp  crnf;  uncvrn  and  stcvp, 
Tbnt  would  bavo  been  bard  piuisMgc  to  the  goats.* 

This  must  have  some  symbolic  meaning,  for  Virgil'* 
pleasure  and  displeasure  are  always  significiuit. 
Bore  the  Bignificanco  is  peculiar.  As  a  rule,  Vlr^ 
represents  Reason  ;  and  taking  this  view  the  mean- 
ing ia  that  Dante's  denunciations  of  this  sin  do  not 
overshoot  the  mark — Reason  it«elf  approves  of  ■oeh 

>  De  Him.  111.  la 

*  Dt  Mon.  U.  18.    AosodI*  Is  tb«  aodant  oMaa  for  CampMit*.  btl  <• 
naed  tor  all  lUljr.    Comp.  Par.  vUl.  n^M. 
1  In/.  Kis.  130-iaa. 
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idignation.     But  at  tbia  particular  point  Dante,  CANTO  xix 
rho  deligbte  in  the  manjfoldneM  of  hia  BymboliBm, 
'aecma  to  fall  back  on  another  idea  of  Virgil — aa  the 


in  rontradistinction  to 
rnfront  eachotbor:  the  Bpiritoal  tiulluiril^  in  tim 


repreaentative  of  tli*-  f:!.n!iii 
the  Church.    In  xlmi;,  lji  ui! 


^^peraon  of  Nicholae,  and  tho  imporiul  u)<  rtymbolix«d 
™in  Virgil,  the  poet  of  the  foundinp  of  the  Empire. 
No'w  Dante  was  an  Imperialist,  and  he  indicates  in 

his  paaaage  the  source  of  his  boldness  in  thus 
fattAvkiuff  th(<  Papacy.     It  in  because  bo  foolrt  bims«lf 

rotected  by  the  Emperor ;  Virgil,  thi.'  roprenentative 
lA  the  inipe^l  yntBority.  carrieH  him  dowu  into  this 

to^b'o^  corrupt  ehurrliimii  who  grasped  eagerly 

ttemporal  power  tind  wealth.  listeug  with  'con- 
tented  lip'^^ia  donunciutiorm  of  thoin,  and  ten- 
derly carries  him  back  to  a  plucc  of  tiuicty. 


I 


Before  passing  to  the  punishment  of  this  sin,  woDuw'a 
should  rumnrk  the  doublu  feeling  which  Dant«  beara  ua  r^i 
towards  the  Papacy:  reverence  for  the  office,  and  ""'"•■ 


(indignation  against  many  holders  of  it.    The  indig- 
nation breakd  out  in  passage  after  passage ;  Popes, 
Cardinals,   clerks,  are   among  the   Avaricious,   the 
Heretics,  the  Bodomites,  and  many  other  classes  of 
•inners,  □o%'erthetes8    he   refuses  to  confound  the 
office  itself  with  the  unworthy  men  who  may  have 
held  it.     He  devoutly  regarded  the    Pope  as  the 
^—Divinely  appointed  guide  to  lead  mankind  to  the 
^PCeleetial  Paradise,  no  matter  bow  he  may  neglect 
bis  duty:  hence  bis  reverence  for  the  oiBce  checks 
him  even  here  in  the  full  fury  of  his  denunciation  of 
I^Pope  Kicholasj 
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CANTO  XIX 


raBlihmaiit  of 


■  And  vptt!  it  nob  that  Rtill  forbtdfl  it  nan 
The  Tav»T*in<x  for  Uii*  Kcjrii  Supreme 
Thou  btulM  in  keeping  in  tfa<.'  gtadsome  lifn, 
I  would  make  use  of  words  Toorv  ^Hfivoua  y«t  i 
BncftUK  yowr  nriirion  afflicU  Uu"  world, 
Tnkmpling  the  good  and  lifUng  tfa«  depiuTed.' ' 

More  striking  Btill  i»  his  treatment  of  his  em 
Boniface  viii.  Tbough  he  oonai^n  him  propfae 
eally  to  the  'tomb'  for  Simony,  none  the  less  does 
fae  denounce  Philip  the  Fair  for  his  outrage  on  htm 
at  Anagai.  Unworthy  though  he  vaa,  Boniface  hj 
virtue  of  hi»  office  wa«  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore the  outrage  from  which  he  died  was,  in  Dante's 
view,  nothing  leKs  than  a  '  omcifjdng  of  the  Soo  of 
God  afresh.'  In  the  following  passage  from  tlw 
Purgatorio,  Phiiip  is  'the  new  Pilate.' and  WiUian 
of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  who  plundered  tb« 
Pope'd  palace,  the  '  living  thieve* '— '  living '  becaoM. 
unlike  the  thieves  on  Calvary,  they  had  not  soffered 
the  just  penalty  of  their  crime : 

'  I  aem  tfa«  fleur-de-ljrs  AUgna  «nU)r, 
And  Christ  In  hU  own  vicar  capUve  made. 
I  «co  him  jrnt  nnotbt^r  titno  doridod : 
I  sM  rimfiwcd  Lhn  vinrgar  and  thv  gall, 
And  betweoii  living  Uiievea  I  Me  him  slain. 
I  M«  th«  new  Pilate  so  r«l«Dtl«ss 
This  doth  not  Mtt*  him.  but  without  deere« 
He  bean  bis  gnwdy  mils  Into  the  t«mpl«.' ' 

Let  UB  now  examine  more  particularly  the  puotili- 
ment  of  the  Simoniac*.    At  first  glance,  it  is  not 

'  Tn/.  jU.  100-106. 

*  Purff.  XX.  M-S3.  The  lut  thr««  Udm  refer  to  th*  dsatnetloa  ^ 
PlilUp  of  the  mllitaiT  order  of  Knluht*  Trmplan  on  i^bBrKm  of  htrtl. 
u(Til«««,  and  iBunonllly.  The  |iodau  on  wblcli  Dani«  Hxca  uv  IM 
abMorc  of  fair  tftsl  (■  witboat  d«er«« ')  and  Philip's  srsrietmis  moUn 
la  tbe  prOMcatloB  <'hU  groedy  saUi>     -Tbe  King,'  s^ia  TIIW 
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By  to  see  any  natural  eonneotioD  between  trafflcfc-  CANTO  XIX 
ig  in  siLcred  offices  and  the  doom  of  b«iog  Mt  on 
'  one's  head  in  a  dry  well,  with  feot  writhing  upwards, 
and  fire  playing  on  the  solea ;  nevertheless  every 
detail  of  the  puninhraent  has  its  own  special  sigaifl- 
Besneo,  and  Bovs  naturally  out  of  the  sin.    The  moet 
Hgoneral  idea  is  that  Simony  is  the  entire  perversion 
"of  holy  things,  and  in  symbol  of  this  the  men  who 
practise  it  are  themselves  turned  apeide  down.    The 
fire  upon  the  feet  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.    WenariMM 
may  put  anide  the  suggention  that '  the  flaming  feet 
are  intended  ni«  in  direct  contraot  to  the  nimbu», 
which  would  have  adorned  the  heads  of  the  Popes  if 
they  had  laid  up  for  themselves  a  crown  of  glory. 
istead  of  that  their  avarice  han  only  earned  for 
em  burning  feet.' '    This  is  an  interpretation  fitted 
on  from  the  outside,  whereas  we  must  look  for  the 
meaning  inside  the  very  nature  of  the  sin  of  Rimony. 
It  is  a  sin  against  the  Uoly  Ohoat.      In  true  ordina- 
tion the  gift  of  the  Holy  tihost  is  imparted  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  upon  the  head.    Now,  on  the  day 
•f  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  in  the  form 
of  tongues  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  Apostlee ;  and 
it  ia  this  fire  which  now  burns  on  the  feet  of  the 
men  who  have  turned  the  whole  meaning  of  ordina- 
tion up«ido  down.    There  i«  more  here  than  mere 
grim  and  scornful    humour.     The  Spirit  of   God, 

(vllLM),  *wum«T«ilbirKLaBrArioe.&ndt]i»deiecT«lan«iui«<IBenUwmi 
t^  Fops(C]MnientT.)aD<I  csusmI  him  la  promiM  to  d««tro]r  tbe  Order  o( 
tbe  T««np1ani.  Isjrtng  to  tbeir  tbargo  ninny  artlclM  at  heresj ;  bat.  It  ia 
•aid  Uiftt  It  WM  mon  tn  hope  ot  oitnu'tliie  groat  mm*  of  mon«y  from 
tbaok'  S»»  Ftwti*'»'Tti*T»mpiaxti' la  Spa»t*hSl9TV0/tlU  Armada 
omI  OdUr  AMOfF*. 
■  VcmoD,  StadUtgt,  IL  7T  n. :  t»  sIm  SoArtoulnl,  Plumptfc,  ot«. 
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CANTO  XIX  Dante  seema  to  say,  must  be  to  ua  one  of  two  tbing> 
— a  8re  upoa  tho  bead  kindling;  our  loftiest  facultiM 
with  power  from  on  high,  or  a  fire  upon  the  f»et,tlM 
tormeot  whicb  comes  upon  the  man  who  Beta  bu 
lowest  Faculties  uppermost.  The  reference  to  ordi- 
nation ia  very  subtly  suggested  in  lines  28-30 : 

Even  AH  the  flumiug  of  anoiabncl  thinK*  i>  wont 

To  move  upon  tho  outer  surtace  only. 

So  wtM  it  there  from  tbo  hMla  to  tb«  points. 

The  suggestion  baa  been  made  that  Dante  is  think- 
ing of  the  oily  skin  of  priests  who  have  grown  fit 
on  the  spoils  of  their  simony ;  but  it  ih  much  more 
probable  that  the  reference  is  still  to  ordtnatioa. 
In  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  anointing  or 
unction  with  the  chrism  is  an  essential  part  of  Uii 
ceremony.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Daut«  i» 
thinking  of  tbe  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  in 
which  tbe  feet  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
anointed.  If  so,  his  meaning  is  that  this  last  anoint- 
ing of  the  dying  is  powerless  to  save  men  wboM 
ilmony  destroyed  the  very  meaning  of  the  Sam- 
nient«:  their  feet  still  bear  tbe  traces  of  the  be 
oil,  but  all  the  same  the  fire  of  perdition  plays 
the  surface  of  it. 

The  scornful  symbolism  is  carried  out  in  maoy 
other  directions.  When,  for  example,  he  6rst  ad- 
dressed Nicholas,  Dante  tells  us  that  he  stoopw! 
down  to  hear  his  reply 

eren  tta  the  friar  who  is  confeMdiiB 
Hie  treach«rou8  nwaiUn.  who,  when  he  ia  fixed, 
ReeaUs  Uni.  so  that  dMth  may  bs  delayed.* 


BTiDbollua  of 
tbs  Io*«nioii 
or  lUnosUU. 


>  /V-  3ti)[.  4»«i. 
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[The  puDisbment  of  utt^usHiDs  was  burial  head  down-  CANTO  XIX 

^ward  in  the  earth ;  and  Dante  may  hini8elf  have 

seen  one  of  thefie  criminalB  at  tbe  la«t  moment, 

when  tbu  8oil  was  about  to  be  filled    in    around 

|lua  head,  f^aio  a  tthort  respite  by  recalling  the  friar 

inder  pretence  of  making  a  further  confe«i(iion.    It 

is  Hometbing  more  than  a  mere  fiimile.    Tbe  sugges- 

Ition  i»  that  ximouiacal  Popes  are  '  treacheroux  hhiwib- 

[siuB'  of  the  Cburcb,  murderera  of  bar  spiritual  life, 

id  therefore  justly  meet  the  aasasain's  doom.    The 

'  openings  in  tbe  rock  remind  bim  appropriately  of 

n      the  littlu  titone-pulpitM  in  which  so  often  unworthy 

^ftprieatB  had  stood  to  administer  tbe  ttacramunt  of 

^■BaptiBm;  it  is  fitting  that  now  they  should  stand 

^^in  them  on  their  beads  in  token  of  the  perversion 

of  tbir«  ftacrament.     Further,  tbe  way  in  which  each 

guilty  Pope  OS  he  comes  crushes  bis  predecessor 

down  into  the  fissure  and  takes  bis  place,  is  simply 

^■A   scornful    infernal    caricature    of    that   Apostolic 

^FSuccusxion  which  they  had  bought  and  sold.     Simon 

Magus  has  bis  long  lino  of  successors  as  surely  aa 

Simon  Peter,    And  they  too  have  their  ordination: 

bucAu.se  they  laid  their  bands  on  the  heads  of  un- 

i      worthy  men,  now  their  own  beads  are  laid  for  ever 

^febn  the  /VW  of  their  predecessors,  receiving  from  that 

long  non-ApoMtolic  lino  the  gift  of  the  unholy  spirit 

— Simony  being  a  sin  which,  once  begun,  is  easily 

N      transmitted  from  Pope  to  Pope.     In  short,  Daute 

^Pdelibcrntely  constructed  this  punishment  in  every 

detail  of  it  to  indicate  the  shame  and  everlasting 

^contempt  which  he  believed  Ood  would  pour  out 

^H>a  men  who  perverted  tbe  whole  meaning  of  th^ 


iMrtltc*. 
Tw*  gin  try. 
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CANTO  XIX  Christian  religion  hy  buying  and  selling  the  Holy 
Ghoat. 

One  point  remaini*  which  ia  int«reatiiig  for  it*  pur- 
sonal  reference  to  Dante  himself.  We  saw  how  be 
compares  the  perforations  in  the  rock  to  the  IJtllf 
op<«nings  in  '  my  heautiful  St.  John,'  in  which  th* 
priest  stood  when  baptizing— one  of  which,  fao  add*. 

not  mftnjr  je*i*  ago 
I  broke  for  aome  od«  who  vt^t  drowaing  in  it. : 
Be  this  a  seal  lUi  men  to  uadecelv«.* 

The  story  as  given  hy  old  writers  is  that  oo 
Bome  festival  day  (according  to  one  tradition,  an 
Ea«t«r  Eve,  the  same  Eve  as  in  the  poem  here),  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence  being  crowded,  a  hoy  fell  beiul 
foremost  into  one  of  the  little  stone-pulpits  for  ibe 
priests,  and  became  so  wedged  that  he  was  in  dang«r 
of  being  suffocated.  To  save  the  boy's  Ufa,  Dante, 
who  WHS  in  the  crowd,  called  for  an  axe,  broke  tbs 
side  of  the  pulpit,  and  set  him  free.  Evidently  bb 
enemies  denounced  this  as  an  act  of  sacrilege;  ani 
the  poet  here  gives  'a  8eal  all  men  to  andeceive.' 
What  then  is  this  'seal'?  Simply  the  sotting  »ie 
by  side,  as  he  does  here,  of  true  sacrilege  and  sp- 
parent.  To  bia  mind,  a  human  life  was  more  aaend 
than  any  stonework  of  a  church,  even  though  U 
formed  part  of  the  holy  font  of  baptism  itself.  It  ii 
quite  possible  that  the  charge  of  sacrilege  ngniiut 
Dante  was  urged  by  eoolesiasties  worthy  of  tfaU 
Moat,  for  men  who  destroy  the  spirit  of  religion 
are  over  the  most  jealous  of  its  forms;  and  this  ii 
his  reply.  In  e£Eect  he  says:  'Which  is  the  resl 
>  In/,  six.  10-21. 
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sacrilege :  for  the  sake  of  a  human  life  to  destroy  a  CANTO  XIX 
piece  of  church-furniture,  or  for  the  sake  of  wealth 
to  destroy  the  Church  itself  by  selling  its  holy 
o£Qces  to  unholy  men,  who  prove  its  spiritual 
assassins?  I,  indeed,  broke  the  baptismal  font, 
you  break  the  sacrament  itself,  destroying  at  one 
stroke  the  double  baptism  of  water  and  of  fire.' 


CHAPTER    XVI 


CIRCLE  Vrn,— MALEBOIXJB:    TBB  FRACDVLEm 


BolglBlV. 
Divu«n. 


Bolgia  IV.   Divinerti 

CANTO  XX  Wbbn  Virgil  had  carried  Dant«  out  of  the  valle;  of 
the  Simoniacs,  he  laid  him  dowo  on  the  summit  of 
the  arch  of  the  next  bridge,  a  rugged  cliff  »o  atMp 
that  even  '  for  the  gOAts  it  would  be  hard  pasMge.' 
The  reference  in  probably  to  the  difHculty  and  danger 
of  climbing  safely  acroBH  the  sin  punished  in  the 
fourth  Moat  of  Halebolge.  It  is  Divination,  a  fin 
which  not  infrequently  attacks  men  of  intellect.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  Dante  himself  may  bkTC 
felt  its  fascination,  and,  but  for  the  protecting  anoi 
of  Reason,  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen  into  its 
abyss.  The  sure  step  of  Virgil  on  this  stuop  ridg* 
has,  however,  a  special  significance.  We  must  rt- 
member  that  the  popular  legends  of  the  Uid4l» 
Ages  bad  transformed  the  great  I>attn  poet  intes 
diviner  and  enchanter,*  and,  of  coume.  had  DauU- 
accepted  this  view  he  most  have  set  Virgil  i& 
this  very  Moat.  He  did,  indeed,  regard  him  as  a 
diviner  in  the  true  eonBo—a  prophet  outside  of 
Israel,  who  foresaw  the  advent  of  the  Christ.  U  wm 
necessary,  therefore,  to  vindicate  Virgil  against 
■  Sm  Comp>r«UI'>  rir^a  in  lh»  MtddU  Aft*. 


■•pstoMft 

WUU4. 
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popular  conception  of  bim :  and  tbia  he  doe«  by  CANTO  XX 
[showing  the  ease  with  which  he  mounts  this  steep        '^ 
arch  which  spans  the  sin  of  Divination,  where  even 
,  a  goat  would  find  it  hard  to  make  it-s  waj. 

Gazing  down  into  the  valley,  Dante  sees  a  proces-  tbM  Preetwioa 
sion  of  souU  pacing  alow  as  when  the  Litany  ia  sung, " 
and  all  weeping  silently.  The  silence  may  be,  as 
some  think,  part  of  the  punishment,  in  contrast  to 
the  charms  and  incantations  which  they  used  to 
mutt«r  on  earth ;  and  the  slow  pacing  may  rofer  to 
the  solemn  mystic  movements  with  which  they  once 
performed  the  ritual  of  their  unholy  arts.  The  chief 
penalty,  however,  is  that  their  heads  are  reversed, 
and  they  can  see  and  walk  no  way  hut  backward. 
Divination  is  an  impious  attempt  to  see  into  the 
futtir«;  and  now  'to  look  forward  has  been  taken 
from  them.'  Virgil  points  out  and  names  eight 
sools:  Bve  from  his  own  world  of  antiquity,  and 
three  &om  near  Dante's  time.  First  of  the  ancients 
oomea  Amphiaraus,  the  great  hero  and  seer  of  Argos,  AnpUanM. 
and.  like  Capaneus,  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Foreseeing  his  own  death  in  this  war,  he  hid  him- 
••If:  but  his  wife.  Eripbylo.  bribed  by  Polyniees 
with  the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmonia,  revealed  the 
place  of  his  concealment.  The  ending  of  the  ancient 
•tory  is  very  different  from  that  of  Dante's  version. 
According  to  the  classical  legend,  at  the  moment 
when  AmphtaraUH  was  about  to  bo  struck  by  a 
•pear,  Zeus  saved  bim  by  opening  the  earth  with 
hi*  thunderbolt  to  swallow  him  together  with  his 
horaes  and  chariot,  Immodiatcly  he  became  a  god 
in  the  popular  mind,  was  worshipped  in  many  places. 


S94 
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CANTO  XX  and  Ronaulted  as  an  oracle.  All  tbia  w  reversed  bj- 
Daote.  The  Thebans  when  thoy  •««  him  sink  loto 
the  earth  cry  after  him  : 

•  •'  \Vh!tb«r  riulMst  Utou, 
Atopbiiurwu?    Why  dtwt  laaro  tbn  w«r!""— 

a.  taant  for  hit  former  concealment  of  himiatt 
loateud  of  ruting  again  to  divine  honours  as  u 
oracle,  Dante  represents  him  as  continuing  his  hoad- 
loni;  rush  into  the  earth  as  far  as  Miuos,  the  judge 
of  every  ainner.  While  in  the  world  above  mao 
build  temples  to  him  and  oonault  him  as  a  god  wb« 
knows  the  future,  horo  boluw  he  walks  his  wear; 
backward  path,  with  head  rovenod,  and  eyoa  thai 
seo  DO  way  but  behind. 

'  8«caum  he  vrish«d  to  see  too  far  bef on  him 
B»hinil  h«  lookn,  nnd  hnckwnrd  nwkw  hu  way.* ' 

After  him  paces  Tiresias,  the  blind  soothsayer  of 
Thebes,  who  foretold  the  victory  of  the  city  in  iu 
war  with  the  Sovou  Kings.  Ovid  tells  the  story  of 
his  trunsformations  tu  which  Dante  refers.'  Baviog 
separated  two  Hurpeot^  which  hu  found  intertwiDsd 
in  a  wood,  he  was  changed  into  a  woman;  at  tb> 
end  of  seven  yearn  he  found  the  same  two  eerpent* 
intertwined  onco  more,  struck  thom  with  bis  rod  a 
second  time,  and  wat;  changed  back  into  a  man.  In 
his  case  too  the  classical  myth  is  reversed.  Homur 
represents  him  ns  the  only  soul  iu  Hades  who  retotiu 
hia  intellect  unim|>aired;  be  still  carries  his  sooth- 
Myers  golden  stoJI,  and  foretells  to  Odysseus  the 
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coarRe  of  bis  future  wanderings.    But  Dante  atrips  CANTO  XX 
him  of  alt  thi«:  80  far  from  foraseeing  the  future,        ~ 
he  c^nnut  now  see  even  the  present.' 

The  third  Diviner  ta  Aruna,  the  Etruncaii,  who  fore-  Amu. 
told  the  iiisue  of  the  war  between  Cee«ar  and  Pompey. 
He  lived  in  a  cave  of  the  white  marbles  of  Currara, 
from  which  be  could  behold  without  obstruction  the 
stars  and  sea,  a  reference  perhaps  to  bis  practice  of 
astrology.' 

Nest  comes  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tirosias,  muu  ud 
ber  long  huir  falling  down  her  breast  inotead  of 
her  sboiildors.  Virgil's  native  city,  Mantua,'  was 
believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Theban 
prophetess,  and  he  takes  tbe  opportunity  of  ex* 
plaining  to  Dante  at  con»ideruhle  kmgth  how  uhe 
became  its  founder.  Starting  with  Lake  Benacua, 
now  Lago  di  Oarda,  he  traces  the  river  Mincio 
as  it  flows  out  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  at 
the  great  fortn>fts  of  Pcxcbioru,  and  soon  afiur- 
wards  spreads  out  into  the  unhealthy  mamb  which 
surrounds  Mantua.  To  this  naarsb,  then  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  came  'the  cruel  virgin,'  Manto,  in  tbe 
course  of  her  wido  wanderings  uftvr  the  death  of 
her  father  and  tbe  enslavement  of  Thebes,  '  the  city 
of  Bacchus.'  Here,  to  shun  all  human  intercourse, 
she  and  ber  servants  remained  for  tbe  practice  of 
her  art-s.  Af  tor  her  duath,  the  mon  scattered  around 
gathered  themselves  together  to  too  place,  partly 
for  the  protection  of  the  marsh ; 
I     ■  (Mv*wy,  X.  «S:  xi.  eo-lSl ;  It^f.  zx.  40-45. 

*  StricUj  tti«  tUUrs  or  AndM.  neu-  MMtiut.  Mootlflcd  wlUi  ths 
fBodttro  vlU»ga  el  Platol*.    Saa  Purg.  xrlll.  «K,  8a. 


THE  FRAUDULENT 


CANTO  XX  'TTiry  built  thu  city  over  thoM  dead  booee. 

And  af  l«r  tier  who  flnt  the  pUoe  s«loct«d. 
Mantua  named  It,  without  other  onvD.' 

Virgil  attaches  great  importance  to  this  account  of 
the  founding  of  his  native  city,  for  he  charf^es  Danu 
that  if  he  hears  any  other  origin  he  is  to  give  this, 
the  true  one.  The  curious  thing  to  that  Virgil  him- 
aAt  gives  a  different  account.  In  the  Mneid  (x.  IDK- 
200)  the  founding  of  the  city  ia  attributed  to  Ocniu, 
son  of  the  river  Tiber  and  the  propheteas  Manto, 
who  gave  it  his  njothur'^  name.  From  the  |ioiiited- 
ne«8  of  hi«  words,  it  is  ovidont  that  Uaiito  wished 
to  correct  the  Virgilian  legend,  but  hta  reaaoQ  (or 
laying  such  emphasis  on  the  correction  is  unknown. 
Another  curious  difficulty  is  connected  w^ith  Manto. 
In  the  Purgaiorio  (xxii.  lOd-114)  Virgit  in  hit  conver- 
sation with  the  poet  Statius  tells  him  thai  he  saw 
in  Limbo  several  of  fats  people,  that  ia,  the  charactcn 
in  his  Tkebnid  and  Achitieid — among  the  rest  'tbo 
daughter  of  Tirosias.'  It  is  difficult  to  think  thai 
this  is  any  other  than  the  Manto  hero;  and  it  is  erm 
more  difficult  to  suppose  that  after  writing  this  long 
passage  about  her,  he  could  entirely  forget  it-,  ami 
set  her  in  a  totally  differont  part  of  the  Infema  If 
there  i»  a  itlip  of  memory,  the  passage  before  us  mart 
have  been  wrtttoo  after  tho  incidental  refereocA  i 
the  Ptirgatorio} 
EuTPTiU'  The  fifth  and  last  of  the  ancient  seers  is  EurypyluK. 
Here  again,  according  to  the  commentators,  Dant« 


'  Irtf.  XX.  112-102.  'ThU  In  kti  unique  lii*tanceo(  Lnaeeuncy 
V*t  ill  a  tanUfX  ot  iJiIr  kind :  Ui«  iMiljr  ciplanatton  MCtu  to  b* 
bM  la  some  ira>-  confuaed  Manto,  daogbter  o(  TlnwUi,  with 
danghtcr  of  Ilerculea '  (ToyobM). 


on  IX'i 

tliallM 
MaoU. 
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seems  to  nod.      Virgil    »ay»   that    Burypylus    wa«  CAKTO 
asjiocinted  witli  the  prophet  Calchaii  io  the  giviog  of 
tbu  uignal  for  the  sailing  of  the  Greek  fleet  from 

iAuUs  against  Troy,  adding, 
'  And  thus  Hiugs  bim 
I  Wy  lofty  Traf^7  In  aonie  plftM  or  oUi»r: 

Well  knowMt  It  tliou,  who  koowiwi  it  nil.' 
M'hen  we  turn  to  the  /Eneid,  we  find  him  mentioned 
with  Calchn»,  not  in  connection  with  the  Hailing  of 
the  Greeks  for  Troy,  but  with  their  departure  from 
it  when  the  war  waa  over,  or  rather  when  they  had 
grown  wearied  and  dittcouraged  with  the  length  of 
I      it.    Driven  buck  time  after  time  by  cilormH,  they  sent 
HEurypytuH  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  and  he 
^  brought  back  the  answer  that  aa  they  had  sailed 
from  Aulia  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  Grecian  life,  by 
a  like  aaoriflce  they  must  now  return.    It  u  curious 
if  Dante  really  makes  a  slip  at  the  very  moment 
u-hen  he  is  priding  himself  on  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  Virgil,     l-'ortunately,  so   far  as  we  can  see, 
nothing  important  in  the  moral  interpretation  of 
the  passage  turns  on  either  of  the  alleged  mistakes.* 
Wo  comu   now   to  the  Diviners  of  more  modem 
times.    Three  are  specially  named : 

'  Th«t  other  who  in  fa  nlenilor  ia  the  Banks 
Wmi  Mkhnel  Scott,  who  o[  a  vM-itjr 
Of  voMglc  ti^vAn  did  kuuw  thv  ^vxie. 
Behold  Guldo  BniiAtti,  behold  Asde>nt«, 
Who  now  unto  hin  It<«thM-  iind  hix  thrtind 
Would  fAui  h&ve  iituck,  but  too  Int*  repenbt.'' 

Lsdente  (t.e.  Toothless)  was  the  nickname  of  a  shoe-  AMtooto. 
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CANTO  XX  maker  of  ParniA  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  is  eaid  to  have  foretold  the  defeat  of  Frederick  u. 
in  bis  sEogo  of  that  city  in  1^8.  He  seems  to  bare 
been  widely  kuown  and  talked  of  in  hia  day,  for  is 
the  Conviio  Dante  oayn  that  if  notoriety  conatituted 
nobility  'A»dente,  the  cobbler  of  Parma,  would  be 
more  noblo  than  any  of  his  follow-citizen8."  Now, 
when  it  is  too  late,  he  wiahes  be  had  stuck  to  bis  ls«t 
and  let  the  art  of  divination  alone.  His  companioo, 
Ouido  Bonatti,  was  astrologer  to  the  great  Ghibelliiie 
captain,  Count  Guido  of  Montefeltro,  whom  we  shall 
tlnd  in  the  eighth  Moat  of  this  Circle.  The  story  i« 
that  his  master  lost  faith  in  him  because  a  peatiatil 
foretold  the  weather  more  truly  tban  he,  whoreupoii 
Bonatti  died  of  grief.* 

By  far  the  must  famous  of  the  three,  howeTer.  If 
the  first-named,  Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie,  in  Filt- 


Oitldo 

Boium. 


HlOhMl 
Mott. 


shire, 


'A  wisard  of  such  dniaded  tMOno, 
Tixa,t  wh«ii,  in  Sftl&u&ticik's  cave. 
Him  tLst«d  hia  magic  n-and  to  wave, 
71m  balls  woald  ring  in  Nott«  Ramc  I ' 


Although    claimed    by    Salerno  and    Toledo,  there 
seems  Uttlo  doubt  that  he  was  a  native  of  Soot- 


.mmH 


■  C^mv.  Ir.  1«. 

>  Tlllanl(vlLfn)ln  hU  account  of  tticdctut  of  tli*  Pnndi  br 
fiuldo  nl  1^1?  nlRgc  of  Forii  In  IttS.  wrllcn :  -  [C  U  Raid  Uiat  UiU 
Count  of   MontclelU^>  wu  guided  bf  Che  au^pu?  aud  coubimI 
Guldo  Booaiti.  a  roof. maker,  who  bod  turned  aatiologvr  oir  tlw  Ma 
and  Ibat  It  waa  be  who  procaptvd  his  actlonii ;  and  tor  tbU  empclt*  ka 

Sit«  him  ibe  Mandard  and  aaid, "  Tbou  but  it  at  iiucb  a  pitdi,  tbal  « 
Bc  aa  a  rag  of  it  holda,  iirti«i«aa«ir«r  Lfaou  baanat  It  tboa  abab  ^ 
Tlctorioua."  But  I  more  b«l<«re  that  bis  rlcMrlM  wore  i*an  bjUi 
own  wltaad  nMatcry  of  war.' 
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land,  wber«  the  logendii  of  hitt  exploit*  still  linger,  CAITTO  XX 
or  did  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  time:  'In  tb«  South  of 
Scotland,"  he  says,  '  any  work  of  great  labour  aud 
antiquity  is  ascribed  either  to  the  ageocy  of  Auld 
MicJuiel,  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of  the  devil."' 
He  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  un- 
doubt«dly  a  man  of  great  learning,  having  studied 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Toledo.  At  Paris,  according  to 
Borne  accounts,  he  took  bia  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  At  Toledo  he  learned  Arabic,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  numerous  translations 
of  Aristotle  and  commentaries  on  his  works  in 
that  language.  In  tiermany  ho  met  the  Emperor 
Prederick  u.,  who  attached  him  to  his  Court,  and 
commissioned  him  to  superintend  a  translation  of 
Aristotle  into  Latin.  lie  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  astrology,  alchemy,  and  the  occult  sciences. 
Dftnt*  seems  to  refer  to  his  emaciation  through 
severe  study,  when  he  says  he  was  '  bo  slender  in  the 
flanks';  but  it  is  possible  that  the  allusion  is  to  bia 
aupposed  power  of  making  himself  invisible  at  will. 
He  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  death  of  Frederick 
and  to  have  foreseen  his  own.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  died  in  Sicily  soon  after  his  master;  but 
the  usual  view  is  that  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  died  in  1250,  or  tbei'eahout. 
'Tradition,'  says  Sir  Walter,  'varies  concerning  the 
place  of  his  burial:  some  contend  for  Hulmu  Cultramo 
in  Cumberland,  others  for  Helroee  Abbey;  but  all 
agree  that  his  books  of  magio  were  interred  in  bia 
grave,  or  preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died.' 

>  Lot  oftht  Latt  iiin»tr<l.  C*DtO  II.  Mid  1 
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CANTO  XX      After  these  Vir(fil  poiats  out  hurriedly  a  troop  of 

witchos : 


WtMh««- 


ruUtaamtDt 
tbawunmwat 


•See  UiL'  TOTetphi--d  women  who  left  tbf  ni^edlc. 
"Bui  fthutlJe,  And  the  sfilndle.  And  m&de  thetu  divlnei 
Tluiy  wroufthl  their  •orcnr)'  vriUi  b»rb  And  im»ge.*  ■ 

'  Herb '  refers  to  love-phUtrea  ;  aad  thoro  can  bo  no 
doubt,  aa  Plumptre  sayB,  that  '  practically  sueb 
women  carried  on  a  direct  trade  in  poisoning.'  Thr 
■image"  refers  to  the  well-known  auperstition  that  & 
person  can  bo  killed  by  making  a  waxen  effigy  of 
him  and  sticking  pins  into  it,  or  holding  ft  to  th^ 
Qre  till  it  melta  away.  Virgil  hurries  Dante  on  after 
a  mere  glance,  for  already  'Cain  and  the  thorns'* 
stands  on  the  horizon  and  '  touches  the  wave  beneath 
Seville':  in  other  words,  the  moon  is  netting  in  the 
west  some  timu  between  six  and  seven  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  the  day  after  thoy  began  the 
pilgrimuge.  It  is  Bunrise,  but  the  sun  being  the 
sensible  image  of  God'  is  too  sacred  to  be  named  in 
this  lost  world  uf  darkness  and  eternal  nigfau  All 
indications  of  time,  even  during  the  day,  are 
by  means  of  the  moon. 

Turning  now  to  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious 
it  is  taken  from  Igaiah,  xliv.  24-:^'>,  *I  am  the  Loni, 
that  maketh  all  things;  that  stretehoth  forth  tbc 
heavens  alone;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth; 

'  Jiyf.  iLX.  121123. 

'  With  nif (^ranw  io  the  popnfau'  capenUtton  tlut  C«In  !■  ■  llii  )!■■ 
Id  the  Mooo.'  Aoconlia);  lo  niymc  torms  of  the  eUiry,  tbc  tliora*  M> 
thOBe  with  which  he  ntrutv  in  vain  to  hiile  the  iMfly  nl  hl>>  tniinl«ird 
brothm: ;  and  tha  wanilerliiK  inuon  may  be  nfpiHed  «>  the  Und  ot  Vt* 
OVaiui«rtBt()  Into  wliidi  lie  wm  iNmiahed.  (Cornp.  Mi-U.  .V'tfU'' 
AvoMdlii.  1;  V.  1;  Lalwwl*  Ltjftnth of  Flormte,  llwt  —rto*. p. iW 

■  CWe.  111.  12. 


,     All      I 
sffiaff 
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who  in  with  me  ?     That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  CAIfTO  xx 
the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad ;   that  tumeih 

vtiae  men  backtcard,  and   maketh   their   knowledge  ^ 

foolish.'     The  punishment  is  entirely  natural;  men  H 

who  pry  into  the  future  get  their  heads  turned,  and  H 

lose  the  power  of  seeing  even  the  present.     Take,  H 

for  instance,  that  comparatively  harmless  form  of  H 

divination    which    survives    among    ourselves— the  ^M 

foretelling  from  the  apocalyptic  books  of  Scripture  H 

of  the  course  of  the  future  history  of  the  world  till  H 

the  day  of  jiidgmunt :  is  it  not  the  simple  truth  that  ^| 

this  prying  into  the  future  turns  men's  heads  and  H 

blinda  them  to  the  signs  and  movements  of  the  H 

present  moment?    A  similar  turning  of  wise  men  H 

backward  and  making  of  their  knowledge  foolish  ta  H 

seen  in  modern  Hpirltualism,  which  (.'onMiittM  of  prying  H 

into  the  secrets  of  another  world.    It  is,  of  course,  H 

impossible  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  communica-  H 

tton  between  world  and  world,  or  that  'no  travollor  H 

returns*:  but  one  of  the  pvnalties  of  this  constant  fl 

peeping  through  the  keyhole  of  the  future  world  ia  H 

undoubtedly  that  men  have  their  heads  turned,  and  H 

grow  unfitted  for  dealing  sanely  with   the  affairs  H 

and   business  of  the  world   in   which   Qod   has  set  H 

them.    It  is  the  penalty  He  ba»  appointed  for  any  H 

irreverent  attempt  to  tear  aside  the  veil  which  He  H 

has  nierrifulty  drawn  between  man  and  the  future  H 

and  invisible.  " 

To  Dante  it  is  a  punishment  so  terrible  that,  when  mgu'a 
be  sees  the  distorted  forms,  and  the  tears  of  the^^^-'^t;. 
sufferers  falling  down  their  backs,  he  weeps  in  sym- 
pathy with  thera:        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Q^ilYO  UK  Truly  t  wept  k-aning  on  one  of  Um  roclo 

Of  Ihtt  turd  crftg. 

Although  he  appeals  to  tho  reader  to  think  howl 
wn8  poARible  for  hira  to  keep  bis  face  dry  at  suchi 
sight,  Virgil  glvoH  him  a  very  stern  rebuke  : 

'  Art  thou  too  of  the  oth«r  fools  ? 
Her*  pitj-  livM  when  it  Ik  wholly  dead. 
Who  U  ft  gT«ftt«r  reprohkW  Uuia  he 
Who  bean  compUBBtop  at  tbe  doom  dlrtDS  t ' 

'Art  thou  too  of    the  other  fooU?'— that  it 
fooU  in  this  Moat,  the  Diviners,  who  are  also  * 
ing.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  It-alian  pietA  hii 
double  meaniog  of  pily  and  piety,  and  Dante  ba« 
both  in  view.    To  retain  the  two  Plumptre  tratur 
latea  line  28 : 


*  Hun  pi«ty  Uvtut  whnn  pity'i)  Mlf  hath  died.'  > 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  great  impiety  to  impugn  by 
our  pity  tho  justice  of  Qod's  judgments  upon  sinnerf. 
Longfellow  quotes  Omur  Khayyam  to  the  sano 
effect: 

■O  Thou  who  burD**t  in  Huarl  for  thoM:  who  bum 
lu  Hi-1),  irhoM  Ores  thyaelf  sball  foed  In  turo, 

Hoir  long  be  crying,  "  Morcy  on  thND,  Ood  1 " 
Why,  who  art  Thou  to  tMuih,  and  Uo  to  Icam  f ' 

Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  the  saints  rejoice  b 

■  Inf.  XI.  IB-SOl  Tbero  U  the  >amu  double  meuilag  in  Par.  It.  Ift 
when  of  Alomamn  It  ta  «ald  that  ■  not  to  lose  pIMr  (jpMA)  ho 
plUlcM («rMato>'  Tbv|>ielTruBBiitt«(llnol>eyUi||th»«cimirande<U* 
fotbar,  Amphlartn*,  to  oUy  liia  motbHT ;  the  pItllB—at—  wm  hit  |«i 
Use  of  h«r  to  death.  luConv.  Ir.a,  Daote  aamea  pM&  aa  om  of  ib* 
Mvm  Klfu  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit  land  la  11.  ll,b«eayelllB'iwtapaalM. 
bat  raUi«T  •  noble  dlfpoeldam  of  tho  mind,  piwpaned  to  raoal'T*  lt«a 
naFBy.  and  other  charitable  peoaloiu.' 
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e  sufTflHngA  of  tbo  lost,  as  dtHcorniDg  ia  thom  the  CAXTO  XX 
UdtioH  of  God :  '  A  thing  can  be  a  joy  in  two  ways : 
)  For  itself  (per  »e),  when  one  rejoices  in  the  thing 
i  iuoh,  and  in  this  way  the  saints  do  not  rejoice 
the  sulferingB  of  the  wicked ;  (2)  Indirectly  (per 
ccide7ia),  on  account  of  something  else  joined  to  it; 
tua  the  saints  will  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
icked,  considering  in  them  the  order  of  divine 
Dfltice.'  * 

Nevertbelees   the   shsrpnese    of   Virgil's    rebuke  smim  iw  na 
innot  but  surprise  us.     On  several  occasions,  as  we 
ive  wen,  he  bad  allowed   Dante'H  pity,  or  even 
pproTod  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Violent  against 
aturo ;  why,  then,  has  it  become  an  impiety  now  ? 
^ne  reason  has  been  already  referred  to.    In  the 
SIJlJlllS-Ag^*  Virgil  had  tbe  reputation  of  being  a 
divipor  himttelf ;  and  the  vi'ry.govfctity„o£  iiiaj:fibukB. 
fc  Dante's  way  of  clcarinj;  him  of  this  dark  fame  by 
Showing  how  atemlv  he  iiidtred  this  sin.    But  un- 
oubtedly  the  deepest  reason  ties  in  the  nature  of 
e  ain  it«elf.    It  is  a  sin  almost  incomprehensible 
tbe  modem  mind;  wo  smile  away  wizardry  and 
itcbcraft,  astrology  and  fortune- telling,  as  harm- 
less superstitions.     Tbe  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Bowever,  following  Scripture,  took  a  much  more 
Beriou8^iew_of_i.t.    Aquinas,  for  example,  discusses 
the  question,  la  Divination  a  sin?— Divination  being 
,deflned  as  'some  sort  of  prediction  of  things  to  come.' 
8  answer  is  that  things  which  happen  by  necesfiary 
d  invariable  causes,  such  as  eclipses,  can  be  pro- 
oted  without  sin.    So  also  can  those  things  wbleb 
*  Svmma.  Supp,  q.  kIv.  i..  & 
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CANTO  XX  happen, '  not  necessarily  and  invariably.  l>ut  genn- 
ally,  failing  however  at  timcB,'  «iich  as  rain  or 
drought.  But  th«ro  is  a  third  class  of  things  which 
are  '  indeterminate,  and  may  work  either  way,'  aad 
these  God  alone  can  foreknow,  and  therefore  l« 
divin€  them  is  an  infringement  of  His  prurogalii'*. 
'  To  consider  such  uCFocts  in  thomselvua  before  the; 
take  place,  is  proper  to  God,  who  alone  in  Bis  etev 
Dity  sees  future  things  as  present.  Hence  it  is  said: 
"Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  her«aft«r.  ani 
we  shall  know  that  ye  are  gods  "(Iss.  xli.  23).  If  any 
one  thereforo  prexumos  to  foretell  or  foreknow 
future  things  of  this  character,  otherwise  than  hj 
God's  revealing  them  to  him,  he  manifestly  usarpi 
to  himself  the  prerogative  of  God ;  and  front  tfali 
some  are  called  diviners.  Hence  Isidore  says : 
"Divinurs  are  so  called  as  being  full  of  God:  for 
they  pretend  to  be  full  of  the  Divinity,  and  witb 
fraudulent  cunning  they  conjecture  what  Is  to  befall 
man  in  the  future."  It  is  not  therefore  called  di'wui- 
(ton,  if  one  foretells  things  which  happen  of  neees> 
aity,  or  happen  generally,  which  things  can  bs 
foreknown  by  human  reason ;  or  il  one  knows  bj 
revelation  of  God  other  events  which  are  to  happen, 
though  not  of  necessity,  in  the  future :  for  then  be 
is  not  himself  divining,  that  i»,  doing  what  is  diviD«, 
rather  he  is  receiving  what  is  divine.  Hut  then  only 
is  a  man  said  to  divirui,  when  he  arrogates  to  him- 
self in  an  undue  manner  the  foretelling  of  future 
events :  and  this  is  certuinly  a  sin.' '  It  is  probaUy 
for  this  reason  that  Diviners  are  set  lower  tiuiDi 
>  Stimma,  IMI.  q,  kct,  s.  1. 
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Siinoaiaes.    Simony  is,  indeed,  a  trafficking  in  tbe  CANTO  XX 

Spirit  of  God,  but  Divination  is,  as  it  were,  a  pre- 

}nco  of  actually  being  the  Spirit,  a  bold  usurpation 

>f  the  attributes  of  Qod  and  exercise  of  Uta  pre- 

agative.    It  was  a  fraud,  thoroforo,  practised  upon 

the  apirituat  nature  of  men:  it  robbed  tbum  of  tbo 

true  God  and  of  the  trust  for  their  future  which 

tboy  ought  to  place  in  Him.    For  manifestly  tt  ib  a 

Ipiritua)  impossibility  for  a  man  who  relies  od  a 

liviner  to  rely  also  upon  God.    Tlie  very  attempt  to 

inveil  the  future  is  an  eff'ort  to  free  oneitelf  from 

le  necessity  of  leaning  on  the  Divine  providence 

id  care,  an  impious  attempt  to  make  oneself  in- 

lependent  of  them.      This  is  the  reason   for   the 

ibarpness  of  Virgil's  rebuke  of  Dante's  pity;  it  is 

the  roafion  for  that  peculiar  severity  against 

every  form  of   Divination  which  perplexes  us  in 

Scripture.    In  ages  of  superstition,  when  Divination 

abounds,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for 

men  either  to  form  any  worthy  conception  of  God 

^br  to  repose  any  trust  in  His  providence.     It  is, 

^fcberefore,  neither  right  nor    reasoDable  to  waste 

^R«ars  OD  men  who  practise  on  their  fellows  so  heart- 

lees  a  deception  of  their  highest  spiritual  instincts. 


^ibarj 
^lao 
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CIRCLE   VIII.— »)AI,KBOr/tK:    THR   PBAUDU1£NT 


HtAtjia  V.    Bnrmtora 
1.  The  Narrative 


CANTOS    Talking    of   thines   'of  which,'  najti    Dnntc, 
xxi.-xxm.  ^ 


aamtry. 


n«  Hoiii  or 
Ptwb. 


Comedy  cares  not  to  Ring,*  the  two  pitgrtma  pnai 
downward  from  tho  fourth  bridge  to  the  fifth, 
which  spans  th«  Moat  of  tho  Barrators.  Barratry 
has  several  meaotngs.  It  was  sometimes  used  a«  k 
flynonym  for  Simony.  In  old  Soots  Law  it  i»  tht 
tfikiog  of  bribos  by  judges ;  but  horo  it  has  the  wider 
meaning  of  using  any  public  office  or  position  of  tnint 
forpurposesof  fraudulent  gain— trafficking  in  justic*. 
office,  or  employment.  It  ia  therefore  in  tho  StaU 
what  Simony  i»  iu  the  Church,  and  wo  may 
tho  depth  of  Dante'«  hatred  of  it  partly  by  the 
apoco  ho  devotes  to  it—nearly  two  and  a  half  canUM 
— and  partly  by  tho  coarseness  and  grote8quor}*  yfMh 
which  he  holds  it  up  to  abhorrence  and  eontem|>t 
We  shall  drat  give  the  narrative  of  Dante's  ad- 
ventures in  this  Bolgia,  and  then  attempt  M>: 
interpretation  of  them. 

The  Moat,  says  Dante,  as  be  gazed  down  on  it  from 
the  bridge,  was  'marvellously  dark' — literally  pitch- 
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lark,  indeed,  for  it  was  tilled  with  pitch.    He  could     cantos 

liflcern  nothing  but  the  bubblei  which  rose  and  fell  ^^^-^^^^ 

rith  tlio  boiling  of  the  black  canal;  and  the  sight        — 

reminded  him  of    the  cauldrons  of   boiling    pitch 

rhioh  be  bad  seen  in  the  famous  Arsenal  of  Venice, 

rbere  its  merchants  ro-caulked  their  ships  to  &t 

them    for  now  voyages.     Suddenly  Virgil   caught 

lis   companion  and  drew  bim   to  himself,  crying 

'  Take  care,  take  care  I '    Turning  his  startled  eyes,  Th»  Aidmiuui 

>ante  sees  'a  black  devil,*  who,  'with  open  wings 

ind  light  upon  his  feet,'  rushex  upon  the  bridgu  and 

lings  into  the  river  of  pitch  below  a  sinner  whom 

le  carried  on  his  shoulders  'clutched  by  the  sinews 

if  the  feet,"  crying, 

'  O  M»l«brAnchp  of  our  bridge, 
B«bold  one  of  th«  Bldnrn  of  SftnlA  Zit« ; 
Plungr  bim  honpnth.  for  1  rotitrn  for  othrm 
To  that  ciitir  which  1  hnvit  vri.']|  ftirninhod  with  thom : 
Ererj  one  them  in  u  bvrator.  i<xc<!pt  BudUitO  : 
No  into  Yen  for  iuon«y  thvre  Ischnnged.'' 

[alebranchc  moans  Evil-claws,  and  is  the  general 

tame  of  all  the  demons  who  infest  this  Moat.    Santa 

ItA  is  the  pntron  saint  of  Lucca,  and  the  Eiders  or 

lolents  arc  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  corre- 

idiog  to  the  Priori  of  Florence.    The  exception  of 

Jonturo  Dati  is  ironical,  for,  if  the  early  commen- 

ktors  are  to  be  believed,  he  waa  the  arch-barrator 

>f  the  city,  and  managed  nearly  all  its  offices  for 

lis  own  profit.     'No  into  Yes  for  money  there  is 

langed'  may  moan  that  judges  and  magistrates  at 

Bt  refused  men's  suita  and    afterwards  granted 

In/,  xxi.  3iJA3.    Tbc  ■Eld«r'  !•  iwlil  to  hBve  l>e«n  ooe  HsHIno 
ituki,  wbo  died  in  130A 
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CANTOS     them  on  payment  of   tho  dettircd   bribe,  but  it  ii 
XXI  -XXIII 

■57       ■  said  to  have  had  a  more  upecific  reference.     In  th» 

Council  of  Lucca  the  votes  were  taken    by  urn*. 
one  for  the  Ayes,  the  other  for  the  Noes,  and  the 

accusation  is  that  the  votes  wore  cast  into  one  or 

other  according  to  the  brib«.  It  bao  boon  suggeatad 
Bum  uu.  that  in  calling  Lucca  '  Santa  Zita,'  Dante  is  sneerlnf 
at  that  city  for  having  chonen  a  aervaot-meid  as  ib 
patron  sainti  but  this  is  a  total  misunderstanding  o( 
the  very  spirit  of  the  poet.  Ho  is  indued  sneerini. 
but  it  is  not  at  the  poor  aervant-girl.  Hia  rtMMoa 
for  naming  her  is  undoubtedly  to  draw  a  contrsfl 
between  her  faithfulness  in  her  humble  position  of 
trust  and  tho  unfaithfulness  of  these  magistrates  t» 
their  higher  duties  and  responsibilities.  Zita  waa  > 
servant  in  the  same  family  for  nearly  fifty  jenn, 
and  her  master  had  .luch  confidence  in  her  integrity 
that  he  intrusted  his  whole  household  to  her,  girinf 
her  liberty  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  out  of  hi* 
bounty  at  her  own  pleasure.  Tet  hero  are  thf 
magistratos  of  the  city  which  had  chosen  this  faith- 
ful servant-girl  as  its  patron  saint  so  unfaithful  tc 
thuir  higher  trust  that  this  '  black  devil '  ia  kept  hatj 
carrying  them  to  the  river  of  pitch,  which  is  tho  {map 
of  their  sin  I '  With  a  Bendish  joy  in  bis  infernal  task 
he  rushes  back  to  Lucca  for  another  load : 

Nfivrr  wa«  »  maetifl  looMOed 
With  su  much  hurrx  Ln  ptinun  a  tbiof. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  mark  of  the  diabolic  spirit- 
delight  in  the  perdition  of  men — just  as  joy  in  tMr 

'  ZitA<li«(l  about  IZTBv  MRil  wsK  ntiionlKCd  by  Nicholu  tn.,  tbchVi 
w  ho  '  pock»t«d  htmMU '  In  the  '  poudi '  of  Uie  SlaraalMs  {iV*  xU.  7^ 
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ilvHtion  is  the  itigu  of  thu  angelic.    Wti  road,  for     CANTOS 
»x»inple,  of  a  like  baste  on  the  part  of  the  angel  *XI-^XU1. 

Tbo  ferried  the  souls  across  to  Mount  Purgatory :        

[the  moment  he  landed  hifl  fwwutengerrt  lie  'departed 

iwiftly  as  he  crime,'  eager  to  bring  another  loud. 

When    the   Alderman   of   Santa  Zita  ro80t  face 

award,  in  the  boiling  pitch,  the  demons  who 

lad  been  lurking  under  the  bridge  in  wait  for  such 

mera   rushed  at  him   and   beat   him  down  'with 

>re  than  a  hundred  rakos,'  as  t^cullions  with  their 

looks  thrust  down  the  moat  in  the  cauldron,  crying, 

'  Hppc  thn  Santo  Voltn  hsw  mi  plAci? ! 
Here  one  xwinui  oth«rvriiic  Uiau  in  Ibo  Serchio : 
Therafoiw  ff  for  our  hoolu  thou  wishmt  ooU 
Do  not  tiplift  U)y«olf  AboYo  tbn  pitch. 
...  It  htiro  bnhovtw  Ihot;  to  danc'u  uuvL-resI, 
Th«t,  If  thou  canst,  thou  secretly  uiajr'st  pilfer.'' 

10  Sorchio  is  the  river  on  which  Lucca  Htands,  and 

favourito  bathing-place  of  the  citizens.    The  Santo  Th»  gaalo 

^oUo  or  Holy  Face   is  a  famous  crucifix  still  pre- 

?'ed  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city.    The  legend  is 

it  it  was  carved  out  of  cedar-wood  by  Nicodemu», 

10  faoo,  which  ho  had  not  dartnl  to  attempt,  being 

lished  by  an  angel  while  he  slept.    In  782  it  was 

>at«d  miraculously  to  the  shores  of  Italy  not  far 

from  Lacoo,  and  its  fame  spread  even  to  our  own 

■^iotuut  iMlund.     William  Rufua  eworo  hnhitunlly  'by 

P^be  Iluly  Face  of  Lucca,'  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 

old  London  Church  of  St.  Thomas  there  was  an 

afflgy  of  it.     When  this  Alderman  of  Lucoa  riaea 

from  his  plunge  into  the  pitch  'doubled  up,'  the 

*  inr.  xxi.  48.M. 
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CANTOS  demons  humorously  affect  to  believe  that  he  ti  in  tlw 
XXI.-XXliI.  ^tjj^„(iQ  of  prayer,  and  mock  hira  with  the  cry  ib*l 
"^  "  here  there  is  no  Holy  Face  to  invoke,  as  hie  custea 
wao  on  earth.  Dante  i»  said  to  have  lived  in  Luuft 
in  1314,  and  probably  it  was  then  that  he  learsi 
the  corruption  of  its  mngiBtrates,  and  indeed  of  tlu 
whole  city. 
viTfU'*  tKimy  At  this  point  Tirgil  thinks  it  prudent  to  concMl 
H^i-fTTtni-tit  Dante  among  the  rocka  of  the  bridge  above,  wblb 
he  deacendn  into  the  Moat  to  hold  parley  with  tht 
fiends.  Ho  warns  him  not  to  fear  anything  tbftl 
may  happen  t-o  bimsolf,  as  ho  has  been  in  a  itimiUr 
affray  before  and  understands  how  to  conduct  tL 
The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  former  joumf? 
which  he  had  made  through  Uell;'  or  he  maybe 
speaking  iu  his  purely  allegorical  character  at 
Reason,  which  knows  by  experience  how  to  uMl 
SQch  a  sin  as  this  and  overcome  it.  The  momeDt 
Virgil  appears,  the  fiends  with  a  roar  of  fury  rush  »t 
him  like  dog.i  upon  a  beggar,  but  his  resolute  froot 
daunts  them.  He  orders  them  to  stand  while  oo* 
of  their  number  comes  forth  to  speak  with  hiin: 
whereupon  their  chief,  Malacoda.  advances,  sayiaic 
'What  will  it  avail  him?'  Virgil  warns  him  not  to 
oppose  the  Divine  will  which  has  ordained  that  he 
show  another  '  the  savage  way ' ;  and  so  faumb1» 
his  arrogance  that  bis  grapnel  drops  from  hie  hand. 
He  then  calls  to  his  companion  to  come  out  of  hi* 
hiding-place  among  the  rocks  and  join  him.  DaoU 
immediately  rushes  to  his  side  for  safety ;  hot  tb« 
demons  gather  round  with  such  cries  and  threalsa- 

*  Inf.  Ix.  UM. 
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*{ngs  of  their  hoolcB  that  bis  own  terror  reminds     cantos 
bim  of  how  be  ontw  beheld  tbe  garriKon  of  Caprona    '   "gj 
march   out,  when    tbe    fortress    was    taken,   with        ~~ 
gluncDH  of  fear  as  they  passed  through  the  rankfi 

,  of  their  victorious  foes,  lest  they  should  break  the 
treaty  of   surrender  and   slay  them  on  tbo  spot.  HaiMod*'* 

i  Halacoda,    however,    restrains    bis    fiends    for   tbo  "*■**•''■ 
mitiiiuut.     With  a  )ihow  of   kindnesti  he  offers  tbe 
travuUers  an  escort  as  far  as  the  next  bridge  over 

Sihe  sixth  Moat,  that  of  the  Hypocrites,  giving  as  bia 
son  that  tbe  bridge  at  the  point  where  tboy  now 
od  was  broken  down  : 
! 
i 



•  Yciii  can  no  Tiirthor  (tw 
Forward  tipuo  this  cmg.  bvcAuiie  U  IjruiK 
All  shallered  m  the  botUiui.  tbe  sistb  nrvh : 
And  if  it  ■t'ill  (lotJi  plna«e  yon  U>  go  onward, 
Pureuc  jo»r  wn.y  lUong  uiion  Uiti  ridgu: 
Near  U  unuUitT  crag  wJiich  peldn  m  path. 
YeeterdAf.  fire  haul's  lAl«r  than  this  hour. 
One  thouMUid  two  hundmd  And  itisty-iiix  ywkni 
(Jompietvd  vfftru  Bitit*  ht-ri?  thi-  viuy  noa  brok«n.* ' 

^The  reference  is  to  tbe  earthquake  of  the  Crucifixion  n*  brth. 
which   ruined   tbe   pathway   that  descends   to    the  ^^^'oa.' 

I  Circle  of  Violence,  and  shook  down  the  bridges  over 
the  Moat  of  the  Hy poci-itei^.  Malacoda  knows  tbe 
dat«  to  au  hour.  Dante  tells  us  in  the  Coiivito  that 
Christ  died  fn  His  thirty-fourth  year,  and  this  added 

rto  laOO,  brings  us  to  1300— tbo  ideal  date  of  the 
poem.^  In  tbe  same  passage  he  says  that,  according 
to  St.  liuke.  our  Lord  died  at  tbe  Kixth  hour  of  the 
day,  that  is,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon;  it  was  there- 
fore seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve  in 
t  Ityf.  XXL  100-114.  *  Centv  iv.  23. 
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CANTOe     the  year  1300,  when  Mal»coda  apoke  these  word). 
XXi.-xXlu.  DoubtIes«  thin  ohow  of  minute  accuracy   was  i* 

t«aded  to  deceive  the  travollors  by  mspirin^  tbcm 

with  confidence  in  hia  otber  statements.  For  hi« 
informntion  about  the  bridges  oontaina  jaat  that 
cunning  admixture  of  truth  and  faUebood  whic-h  it 
natural  in  a  past-master  of  barratry.  It  waa  inde*^ 
true  that  the  bridge  over  the  next  Moat  was  brolcm 
down  at  this  particular  point;  but  it  wa«  not  trtw 
that  by  going  farther  round  this  valley  they  would 
find  another  bridge  unbroken,  as  Malaooda  promised 
thorn.  Alt  the  bridges  over  the  Moat  of  the  Hypo- 
crites had  been  Hhaken  down  by  the  earthquake,  as 
Virgil  to  bis  indignation  discovered  when  be  reached 
it.  In  short,  the  obvious  intention  of  Malacoda  is  lu 
retain  the  strangers  in  hia  territory  by  this  fiction 
of  an  unbroken  bridge  farther  on,  in  the  hope  that 
acme  lucky  chance  would  place  them  in  the  power 
of  hia  fiends.  For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  of 
patrolling  the  banks  of  the  canal,  be  detailed  ton  of 
them  under  a  '  decurion'  or  lieutenant,  named  Bar^ 
b&riccia.  to  act  as  escort ;  and  his  command, 

'  Lvt  thufii  be  safe  as  far  as  the  oth«r  ridgv 
Which  all  uabrokea  gooa  serosa  the  dans,' ' 

was  in  reality  a  secret  order  to  destroy  thorn  if 
could,  since  there  was  no  '  other  ridge '  that  was  ' 
unbroken.'  The  demons  show  that  tbey  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  their  instructions,  for  'each 
presses  his  tongue  between  bis  teeth  toward  tfaelr 
leader  for  a,  signal.'    Dante,  terrified  at  their  gnash- 
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ig  teeth  and  threatening  brows,  entreat*  Virgil  to     CiNTOS 
Uspeoiie  with  etucb  an  escort;  but  be  replies  con-         57 
tomptuouflly, '  Let  them  gnash  on  nccording  to  their 

I^ncy'— only  the  wretohei«  iu  the  pitch  need  fnar, 
jthey  can  do  no  harm  to  honost  men.  For  onco  Virgil 
was  quite  mistaken.  The  sequel  shows  that  Dante 
was  right,  and  that  the  instinct  of  fear  is  sometimes 
a  wiser  und  safer  g^uide  than  Roason  itself. 

Turning  to  the  left  along  the  bank  of  the  canal. 

>ante  saw  some  of  the  souls  rise  like  dolphins 

it  of  the  pitch  to  lighten  their  pain  if  only  for 

moment.     Others  lay  on  the  brink  with  their 

luzzlos  out,  like   frogs,   ready    to   plunge   if   they 

ltd  a  soand  of  the  demons  who  patrolled  the 

He  still  shudders,  he  tells  ua,  to  remember  ouupoi«  or 
>w  one  wretch  who  was  a  moment  too  late  in 
lunging  was  caught  by  one  of  the  demons  by  the 
ir,  dragged   ashore    like   an    otter,  and    craelly 
rtured.'     At  Dante's  entreaty  Virgil  interferes, 
sking  him  who  he  is,  and  who  are  his  companions 
the  pitch;   but  every  now  and  then  his  story  is 
terrupted  by  the  impatience  of  the  fiends  to  have 
their  will  of  him.    One  gored  him  with  his  tusk;  a 
lecond  n-itb  his  book  tore  away  a  tendon  from  hiH 
arm  ;  a  third  aimed  a  savage  blow  at  his  logs ;  and  it 
was  only  by  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  and  even  then 
with  difficulty,  that  the  decurion,  Barhariccia,  pro- 
tected him  tilt  hiN  story  was  Qnisbed.     Ilis  name, 
which  be  himsvlf  does  not  mention,  is  given  by  the 
aarly  commentators  as  Ciampolo.     Ho  tells  Virgil 
at  he  was  a  native  of  Navarre;  that  his  father 
>  /iif.  uii.  314a. 
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C&NTOS  vns  a  spendthrift  knave  who  destroyed  both  blBMK 
57  '  and  his  goods;  and  that  hi«  mother  in  conseqiMBii 
—  bad  plttcod  him  in  the  service  of  a  lord.  From  this 
be  became  a  retainer  of  'good  King  Thibault,'  thai 
is,  Teobatdo  ii.  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  great  Justin 
and  clemency.  It  is  said  that  he  gained  tho  entirr 
coufidonco  of  the  King,  who  left  the  diBpoeal  «( 
offices  and  favours  in  bis  hands.  At  Virgil's  reqaeet, 
he  telU  that  hia  companion  in  the  pitch  who  eeeaped 
when  he  was  caught,  was  Fra  Gomita,  'Toaael  of 
uvory  fraud,' '  not  a  petty,  hut  a  sovereign  barrator. 
This  Friar  (of  what  Order  ia  unknown)  waa  appoiotwl 
as  his  deputy  or  chancellor  during  his  absence  hj 
Nino  de'  Visconti,  Judge  of  the  Judicature  of  Qalhin 
in  Sardinia.'  The  '  noble  Judgv,'  as  Dante  calls  him. 
would  never  believe  tho  reports  of  his  unfaithful- 
ness; but  when  at  last  he  discovered  that  he  hid 
accepted  bribes  and  allowed  certain  of  bis  encmtw 
to  eitcape  from  prison,  Nino  straightway  had  bim 
hanged.  Underneath  the  pitch  the  Friar  has  for 
Hiotwi  ttnaht  crony  Don  Michel  Zanche,  Governor  of  Logodoru  in 
"  '  ^^  Sardinia,  and  the  two  worthies  are  never  tired,  nj» 
Ciampolo,  of  gossiping  of  their  native  ii«inud.  Thi* 
Don  Michel  watt  vicar  of  Enzio,  natural  son  (rf 
Frederick  11.  Enzio  became  King  of  Sardinia  by  lu> 
marriage  with  Adelasia,  heiress  of  Logodoro  and 
Gallura.  Shortly  after,  this  til-fated  prince  •« 
captured  by  the  Bologneite,  and  died  after  mor* 


'  Dante  m««U  Klao  among  th«  Dcgllgt^nt  rulcrx  In  Ui«  VaIIv;  oI  U* 
PrIncM  OD  Mount  Pnrgatarr  {Pitrg.  rlit.  W-iU).  Ha  wm  chM  uT  t^ 
Uneliita  party  In  PU>,  and  was  trcocborounly  iLrlvan  (Mt  td  %k»  ri>j 
tif  hta  ^ruidtather,  Coutil  L'golIiKi  dFlU  GhenrdwKa  (In/.  i«UL 
IH-XUill.  78).    Se<-  p.  U1460. 
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than  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  His  wife  obtained     CANTON 
a  divorce,  and  married  his  vicar  in  Logodoro,  this        '^        'J 
Michel  ZancfaCt  who  about  the  year  1290  was  treach-        *~* 
orously  murdered  by  his  son-in-law,  Branca  d'Oria  of 
Genoa.     Dante  telU  us  that  while  the  body  of  this 
traitor  continued  to  'eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
put  on  clothes,'  his  soul  was  frozen  into  the  ice  of 
Cocytu»  in  the  lowest  Hell  before  tbo  spirit  of  his 
murdered  father-in-law  had  time  to  reach  this  moat 
of  boilini^  pitch.' 

Ciampolo's  old  earthly  cunning  now  stands  him  in  ci*inpoiii*i 
good  stead,  and  proves  itoelf  a  match  even  for  the 
demons.  He  proposes  that  if  they  withdraw  them- 
selves a  little  out  of  sight  he  will  give  to  his  com- 
rades in  the  river  a  signal  by  whistling  that  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  thus  for  one  they  will  have  seven 
to  torture.  At  first,  Cagnazzo  and  the  real  oppose  it 
A8  a  transparent  trick,  but  are  finally  persuaded  by 
AHchino,  who  threatens  Ciampolo  that  If  he  dares  to 
dive  into  the  pitch  he  will  swoop  down  upon  him 
with  l)is  wings. 

Tbo  NnvArrvuMi  well  hia  time  eel«ct«d  i 
PUntod  Ihv  ■uli-K  on  land,  und  in  nn  ioat«nt 
Lesped.  and  from  Uieir  purpoac  1n-«d  bimMlT.' 

Aiichino's  pursuit  was  in  vain— 'wings  could  not 
oatatrip  the  terror.'  As  he  returned  angry  and  Qu&mi  or  ut» 
weary,  like  a  falcon  that  has  missed  its  prey,  Cnlca- 
brina.  ouly  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel, 
grappled  with  him,  and  the  two  fionda  full  fighting 
Into  the  boiling  pitch,  which  so  'belimed'  their 
wings  that  their  companions  had  to  drag  them  out 
•  W.  uxUl.  13»HT.  St*  p.  U6-iffi.  >  /n/.  ulL  1UI13. 
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rith  their  hooks.  Vir^l  and  Daute  took  advantagf 
'  of  tho  fray  to  oitcap«  from  sueh  dnngorouM  oompAtiy , 
auBpectiD);  that  they  would  next  tiiru  on  them  tbotr 
disappointed  fury.  Nor  wcro  they  miittaken,  for  on 
looking  back,  Dante  naa  t«rri6ed  to  see  them  not 
far  oflF  in  hot  pursuit '  with  wings  outspread.'  Tlus 
timo  ovon  Virgil  did  uot  venture  to  confront  ihom. 
Snatching  Dante  up,  ati  a  mother  her  child  in  a  burn- 
ing bouse,  he  flung  himself  down  the  rocky  bonk 
into  the  next  valley,  not  watting  to  look  for  any 
bridge.  And  only  in  time,  for  they  reikehod  tlw 
bottom  just  aa  tho  &und8  appeared  on  the  ridgr 
above,  beyond  which  *  the  high  Providence '  had 
ordaioed  that  they  could  not  pass. 
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Bolgia  V.   Barrators 
2.  The  Interpretation 
Tk  have  now  before   ub   the    lone,  hideous,  and     CANTOS 

VTI      XXIII 

[grotesque  narrative,  the  reading  of  which   seema  '  '    'si 

iftlmost  to  leave  the  stain  of  its  defilement  on  the        

ind.  When  we  turn  to  the  interpretation,  the 
difBculty  lies  in  the  mulliplioity  of  the  meaninf^ 
which  Dante  has  woven  together  almost  inextri- 
cably. Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  form  of  this 
'Pantomime  of  Mell,'  as  one  has  called  it.  It  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  moral  ity-plays  of  tbeAMoMiity 
Middle  Ages,  if  not,  indeed,  as  many  think,  by  one  in  atoo^^ut 
particular.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Villani  we  have  the^'**'- 
record  of  an  extraordinary  '  morality '  porformod  on 
the  river  Amo  in  1304,  which  may  well  have  been  in 
Dante's  mind.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  quarter 
of  Florence,  we  read, '  sent  forth  a  proclamation  that 
wbusoover  desired  news  of  the  other  world  should 
come  on  the  first  day  of  May  upon  the  Carraia 
Bridge,  and  beaide  the  Arno ;  and  they  erected  upon 
the  Arno  a  theatre  upon  boata  and  vessels,  and  there- 
upon tbey  made  the  similitude  and  figure  of  heU, 
with  fires  and  other  paiuct  and  HufFeringB,  with  men 
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flUguUed  BB  demons,  horrible  to  behold,  and  othen 
which  had  the  appearance  of  naked  souls,  whicb 
seemed  to  bo  persons,  and  they  were  putting  them  m 
the  said  divers  torments,  with  loud  cries,  find  shriek*, 
and  tumult,  which  seomed  hateful  and  fearful  to 
hear  and  to  see;  and  by  reason  of  this  new  pastime 
there  came  many  citizens  to  look  on,  and  the  Carrais 
Bridge,  which  then  was  of  wood  from  pile  to  plls, 
was  BO  burdened  with  people  that  it  gave  way  Id 
many  places,  and  fell  with  the  people  which  wen 
upon  it,  wherefore  many  were  kilted  and  drown«d, 
and  many  were  maimed ;  so  that  the  pastime  from 
sport  became  oBme«t,  and.  as  the  proclamation  hod 
said,  many  by  death  went  to  learn  news  of  the  other 
world,  with  great  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  all  tbe 
city,  for  each  one  believed  he  must  have  lo«t  his  son 
or  his  brother  there ;  and  this  was  a  sign  of  future 
ill,  which  in  a  short  time  should  come  to  our  city 
through  tbe  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  citizens,  a» 
hereafter  wo  shall  make  mention.' '  It  U  far  fron 
unlikely  that  this  grotesque  morality-play  on  tl>« 
Amo  vfos  in  Dante's  mind  when  ho  wrote  this  part 
of  the  Inferno,  particularly  as  there  are  other  things. 
to  be  explained  later  on,  whicb  appear  to  conueel 
this  Uoat  with  Florence  In  a  peculiar  way. 

The  symbolism  of  the  pitch  is  oomparutively 
and  simple.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  repreeen 
tbe  clinging  and  deSling  power  of  money,  when  men 
stoop  to  gain  it  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  position* 
and  otllces  of  public  trust.  Perhaps  Kunkin's  wny  of 
putting  it  is  the  most  interesting:  '  This  lake  of  pitd) 
)  VWani,  Till.  70. 
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18  money,  which,  in  our  owu  vulgar  BngUah  phraae,     cantos 

"sticks  to  pooplo'o  fingorB";  it  clogs  and  plasters  itR  ^'"■-^^'^■ 

margin  all  over,  because  the  mind  of  a  man  bent  on        ~~' 

dUhone«t  gain  makes  everything  within  its  reach 

dirty:  it  buhbloH  up  and  down,  bocause  underhand 

gains   nearly   always   involve  alternate  excitement 

and  depression;  and  it  is  haunted  by  the  roost  cruet 

aod  indecent  of  all  the  devils,  because  there  is  no* 

thing  no  moan,  and  nothing  so  cruel,  but  a  peculator 

will  do  it,"' 

Another  obvious  element  in  this  punishment  of  the  duKmh. 
pitch  is  one  which  exists  more  or  leas  in  every  Circle 
of  the  lost,  namely,  darkneea.  When,  for  example, 
the  Alderman  from  Lucca  roirie  after  bis  plunge  in 
the  black  rivur,  the  demons  from  under  the  bridge 
thrust  him  down  with  their  hooks,  crying, 


I 


'  It  here  behoves  thee  Ui  d&nce  covered. 
ThAt.  It  thou  canst,  thon  secretly  nwy'st  {rilfer.' 


As  on  earth  these  Barrators  had  wrought  their 
frauds  in  secret,  loving  the  darkness  hecaune  their 
deeds  were  evil,  now  they  nthall  have  enough  of  it. 
A  lifetime  of  dark  and  underhand  dealing  and  viola- 
tion of  public  trust,  such  as  these  men  were  guilty  of, 
prmluces  a  deep  and  terrible  moral  blindness  from 
which  0Hcn])e  if*  impossible :  the  demons  of  their  own 
habitual  evil  stand  on  the  banks  and  violently  thrust 
them  down.  Danto  ttaw  in  this  particular  form  of 
fraud  the  most  blinding  of  all  sins :  others  do,  indeed, 
darken  the  oir,  and  one  even  plunges  into  a  black 
mire,  but  this  produces  pitch-darkness  from  which 

>  Pvra  Clav<ftrt^  Letter  xvlll.  Pl  It. 
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CANTOS     the  Bonl  never  eacapeM— it  baa  become  its  et« 
XXl.^XXUI.  gjgment  and  portion. 

p&iB  oJrth  ^'  '"  "***  ^°  easy  to  say  what  ie  represented  by  Uw 

B«LUDgpiMi.  boiling  of  the  pitch.     If  the  »ouU  here  could  l» 
supposed  to  have  a  touch  of  uoble&eM  left,  it  tnig^it 
mean  the  torment  of  shumo — the  a^ony  of  ha\nng  iIm 
fair  aud  honourable  reputation  which  they  once  bor> 
stripped  off,  and  themselves  revealed  (w  men  nira 
vilely  abuRed  the  high  po8t«  of  power  and  office  witfc 
which  their  follow-mon  had  intruHt^id  them.     Ob« 
remembert)  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  a  man  like  Fraocii 
Bacon,  and  the  burning,  defiling  pain  it  must  b«*v 
been  to  make  public  confeimion  of  this  very  rin 
barratry:  'I  beseech  your  Lordships  to  be  merci 
to  a  broken  reed.'    Shame  like  thin  can  hardly  bS' 
existed  here,  for  the  very  capacity  of  Bueb  feeling 
would    probably  carry  within    it   some    power  of 
repentance  and  salvation.    It  is  much  more  tikelr, 
therefore,  that  Dante  huH  in  view  pain  of  auotbrr 
kind,  of  which  we  have  many  hints  in  the  Inferno— 
the  torment  of  the  evil  desires  and  habits  of  a  life- 
time suddenly  dammed-up  by  death,  denied  an  out- 
let, and  for  ever  turned  back  upon  the  aoul  in  a 
baCDud,  impotent  longing.  DoubtluiiB  these  Barrator* 
were  as  dead  to  ahame  as  the  fiends  who  pre^ 
upon  them ;  but  they  were  only  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  loss  of  all  the  worldly  possessions  for  which  the; 
had  sinned  away  their  souls,  the  loss  too  of  ersrf 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  old  fraudulent  carssr, 
the  only  one  tboy  were  now  Bt  for.    Dante  tella  bov 
the  two  old  rogues  from  Sardinia  talk  over  tbdr 
former  frauds,  as  old  soldiers  re-fight  their  battle*: 
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[if  it  eased  tlieir  pain  to  go  oyer  them  in  memory,  it     CANTOS 
probably  also  increaRed  it  by  reminding  them  that        '57       '1 
the  old  lust  of  the  world  and  the  old  cunning,  f  raudu-         *^~        J 
lent  power  to  gain  it,  which  still  burned  within  them,  J 

were  now  doomed  to  Bnd  no  outlet  and  field  £or  over.  ^H 

Doath  had  outdone  thorn  at  their  own  game,  and  ^H 

played  a  finer  trick  on  them  than  any  they  had  ever  ^H 

played  on  their  fellows.     The  pain,  then,  of  the  ^H 

boiling  pitch  may  well  ropresont  the  agony  of  know-  ^H 

ing  that  they  have  lost  at  one  ca»t  thoir  soulu  and  ^^^| 

the  prize  for  which  they  staked  them,  that  no  fraud         ^^^| 
they  ever  practised  on  their  fellow-men  is  so  great  ^H 

m»  that  with  wliich  they  cheated  themselvos,  and  ^H 

that  DOW  all  outlut  and  Beld  in  for  ever  doniod  to  that  ^H 

one  master  rice  to  which  they  have  narrowed  down  ^H 

their  whole  life  and  being.  ^^ 

Still    further,    they    receive    from    the    demons  n*  D*moiu 
who   patrol   the   banks   procinoly   the   Hamo    treat-'*'**''**'"*". 
ment  as  they  gave  to  their  fellow-men  on  earth.  J 

When  the  fiends  lie  in  ambush  under  the  bridge  J 

among  the  rocks  that   they  may  surprise  and  ^H 

:Ook   the    unwary,  the    obvious    meaning  is    that  ^H 

Barrators  receive    back    in    kind    the    frauds    and  ^H 

cruelties  they  had  practised  upon  others.    Just  so  ^H 

bad  they  lurked  for  the  unwary,  caught  them  in  ^H 

their  toils,  tortured  them  without  mercy ;  and  now  ^H 

^'witfa  what   measure  they  meted    to   others,  it   ia  ^H 

measured  to  them  again.    As  one  says,  they  had  ^H 

'skinned'  others,  now  they  themselves  are  skinned.  1 

In  short,  the  demons  are  the  infernal  imago  of  the  nw  Mais'       1 
sin  of  Barratry,  and,  revolting  as  they  are,  it  may  u*  naac*  of 
be  worth  while  to  examine  them  more  closely  that  ***  ""■ 
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CANTOS     we  may  undonttaud  Danto's  e»timat«  of  tbo  vie* 
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'q7        '  To  begin  with,  these  flonda  are  a  dreadful  nitnglinf 
of  the  diabolic  and  the  brute.    Their  genural  titlo  ii 
Hatebrancho,  which  mcaus  E%'il-claw«.    Twulv«  ar* 
named,  and  although  id  somo  cases  the  meaning  of 
the  names  ie  uncertain,  in  otbers  the  obvioutt  n- 
foreuco   is  to    their   resemblance  to    certain    wild 
and  ferocious  beasts  :  aucb  as  Cagnazzo,  Dog-fitce ; 
Dragbinazzo,  Dragon-face ;    Oiriatto,    Swiae-fsM: 
and    GrttfTmcane,    Scratcb-dog.'      They    reproMol 
Dante's  estimate  of  Uarratry:  it  is  a  diabolic  a 
brutal  in  its  cruelty.    Further,  H  is  as  cunning  as 
is  brutal.    It  lurks  in  secret  places ;  it  baa  books  to 
oatob  its  viotims,  and  wtnf;s  to  swoop  down  on  tbnm 
if  they  attempt  to  escape.    It  knows  wel!  bow  to  aw 
words  with  a  secret  meaning,  as  when  Halacoils 
instructed  the  escort  to  have  the  travellers  in  safety 
as  far  as  the  next  unbroken  bridge,  knowing  per 
fectly  that  no  such  bridge  existed.    It  has  emy 
kind  of  knowledge  at  its  command  that  may  sam 
its  fraudulent  purposes:  who,  for  example,  eooU 
have  expected  Malacodn  to  know  the  date  of  tbo 
Crucifixion  to  an  hour  ?    Yet  the  knowledge  bat  itt 
use,  and  is  cunningly  put  forward  to  create  con- 
fidenco  in  his  other  statements. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  readers  should  be  som^ 


OrMiMM  ot 
Uie  nuid*. 


I  The  n«m««  vt  the  Iwclrc  «rc  ns  (oltowN  : 

1.  HAlMOdft.  7.  IJblMmco. 

£  St*rml«IkKia.  8.  Dnghtn 

&  tUftakriocta.  0.  CtiUUo. 

t.  AllcblnOk  lA  GnUBukDC 

S.  OftlotbriBft.  II.  FutereUo. 

&  Otgnaam.  12.  RaUcantc 

HwImI  t4n  fonn  (be  Mcon  mdI  witb  th*  two  IrmrMm  bj  tbe  ufUb 

IbUoodtt. 
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>teati<l»lizcd  by  tbo  grote»queness  aud  grossness  CANTOS 
of  the  fiends:  bat  we  may  be  sure  that  when  a  man  ^' 
like  Dante  writes  deliberately  u»  he  docx  in  these  ~~~ 
Cantos,  ho  has  a  meaning  and  a  purpose.  His 
aim  is  partly  to  show  hia  utter  contempt  for  this 
sin;  and  partly  to  declare  his  conviction  that  this 
gro»snes(t  and  indncency  are  of  the  very  essence  of 

I  the  vice.    He  distinctly  disclaims  responsibility  for 
Bucfa  companionB : 
I  W«  w«nt  upon  our  vi»y  with  the  ten  demons ; 

I  Ab  savaffc  companr  1  but,  in  tb«  churcli 

'Witbaunts.  nnd  in  Ihn  tAvcm  with  thcglutUmit  I' 
lu  other  word»,  he  did  not  create  the  Benda,  he  found 
them  there,  and  a  man  cannot  always  choose  his 
company.    If  they  are  gross,  it  U  because  the  sin  of 
,  which  they  are  the  image  is  gross,  au  outrage  upon 
mblic  doc«ney.    The  betrayal  of  public  trusts  for 
pain  ia  a  thing  so  fuul  that  it  changes  a  man  into  a 
lemon  who  will  shrink  from  nothing  mean,  base,  or 
legrading  in  pursuit  of  his  ends.    Ruakin  rightly  suakia  oo 
lefends  this  passage  on  the  ground  that 'it  is  not  cii«n«t«r. 
possible  to  expresi)  intense  wickedness  without  »ome 
Qondition  of  degradation.'    The  poxnago,  though  long, 
is    worth   quoting   in  full.     '  Malice,  subtlety,  and 
pride,  in  their  extreme,  cannot   be  written  upon 
noble  forms ;  and  I  am  aware  of  no  effort  to  ropre- 
«ont  the  Satanic  mind  in  the  angelic  form  which  has 
Succeeded  in  painting.     Milton  succeeds  only  because 
^pe  separately  describes  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
ftnU  therefore  leaves  himself  at  liberty  to  make  the 
Eorm  heroic ;  but  that  form  is  never  distinct  enough 
•  Inf.  xilL  13-lS. 
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CANTOS     to  be  painted.    Daute,  who  will  not  leave*  aven  w- 

'"'^'s?^'*"'  temal  formH  obscure,  degrades  them  before  he  c»n 

~~'~       feel  them  to  be  demoniacal;  no  aleo  John  BunyMi: 

both  of  tbem,  I  think,  having  Grmor   fattb  than 

Milton's  in  their  own  creations,  and  deeper  iuNiglit 

into  the  nature  of  «in.    Milton  makes  bis  6enda  too 

noble,  and  miutox  thu  foulness,  inconstAncy,  and  fur; 

of  wickedneMM.    His  Satan  po8He»8es  aonie  virtuef. 

not  the  less  virtues  for  beinf;  applied  to  ovil  purpow 

Courage,  resolution,  patience,  deliheration  in  coudmL 

thia  latter  being  eminently  a  wifie  and  holy  cha^ 

acter,  as  opposed  to  the  "InsaniH"  of  excessive  nin: 

and  all  this,  if  not  a  shallow  and  false,  is  a  smootbvd 

and  artistical,  conception.     On   the   other   hand.  I 

have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  peculiar  grandeur 

in  the  indescribable  unffovcrnahlo  fury  of  Daote'i 

fiends,  ever   shortening  its  own  powers,  and  di»- 

appointing  ita  own  purposes ;  the  deaf,  blind,  speecli- 

lo»s,  unspeakable  rage,  fierce  as  the  lightning,  hnt 

erring  from  its  mark  or  turning  senselessly  agaiiut 

itaelf,  and  still  further  debased  by  foulnexti  of  form 

and  action.    Something  is  indeed  to  be  allowed  (or 

the  rude  feelings  of  the  time,  but  I  believe  all  imA 

men  as  Dante  are  sent  into  the  world  at  the  tim« 

when  they  can  do  their  work  best ;  and  that,  it  being 

appointed  for  him  to  give  to  mankind  the  most 

rigorous    realization    possible    bot  h    of    Hell    and 

Heaven,  be  was  horn  both  in  the  country  and  at  tbi 

time  which  furnished  the  most  stem  opposition  at 

Horror  and  Beauty,  and  permitted  it  to  be  writtco 

in  the  clearest  terms.    And,  therefore,  thoagb  tfatf* 

are  passages  in  the  Infsmo  which  it  would  be  In- 
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possible  for  any  poet  now  to  write,  I  look  upon  it  as  qantos 
all  the  more  perfect  for  them.  For  there  can  be  no  ^'^^^''^J- 
question  but  that  one  characteristic  of  excessive  ^~ 
vice  is  indecency,  a  ^neral  baetenetia  in  its  thoughts 
aud  act»  concerning  the  body,  and  that  tbo  full  por- 
traiture of  it  cannot  he  given  without  marking,  and 
that  in  the  strongest  lines,  this  tendency  to  corporeal 
degradation:  which,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  could  be 
done  frankly,  but  cannot  now.  And,  therefore,  I 
think  the  twenty -first  and  twenty-second  booki 
of  the  Inferno  the  most  perfect  portraitores  of 
flendtsh  nature  which  we  po<{aeaa ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  their  mingling  of  the  extreme  of  horror  .  .  . 
with  ludicrous  actions  and  imagee,  they  present  the 
most  perfect  iustuncos  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
of  the  terrible  grotesque." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  these  demons  which  is  dihipum  of 
,fle1dom  noticed,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be  accidental. 
I  refer  to  the  discipline,  authority,  and  government 
which  exist  among  them.  Twelve  demons  are 
named,  and  Malacoda  is  their  captain.  He  singles 
oat  ten  as  escort,  and  appoints  Barbariocia  as 
'decurion.'  The  discipline  is  wonderful,  when  we 
remember  the  brutal,  ficnditth  nature  of  the  company. 
At  given  signals  they  move  off  like  soldiers,  and  on 
the  whole,  however  sullenly,  they  obey  the  orders  of 
their  officers.  When  two  of  them  quarrel  over  the 
Moape  of  a  victim  (as  barrators  often  do),  their 
comrades  fly  to  separate  them  and  drag  them  oat  of 
the  pitch.  This  discipline  and  obedience  to  authority 
cannot  he  accidental.  From  the  moral  side  it  pro* 
■  Stw*ea  of  Venice,  toL  ut.  «b»p.  lU.  §  UiL 
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CANTOS  bably  means  that  Barratry  ib  usually  carried  oB ' 
^^'bv'"'"'  several  men  in  a  conspiracy  and  working  to  ooe 
—  another's  bandit;  that  they  are  controlled  by  som* 
mn8t«r  mind  n'ho  uttoa  tbu  others  um  hiti  tools ;  lUxl 
that  all  quarrels  among  themseWeH  are  prompt!; 
sappresHed  leat  the  whole  scheme  of  villainy  shouU 
be  ruined.  Even  a  bajid  of  brigands  cauuot  hold 
together  and  bo  succcsHful  in  ittt  robborioH,  unl«« 
some  respect  is  paid  to  authority  and  disciplioe.  Ow 
cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  Dante  has  in 
all  this  a  political  meaning.  We  must  remombftr 
that  Barratry  is  to  the  State  what  Simony  is  to  ths 
Church,  and  in  placing  it  in  a  lower  Moat  we  se* 
that  he  regarded  it  aa  a  deeper  ein.'  Now,  in  the 
Moat  of  the  Simoniacs,  wo  saw  an  iDfenial  carica- 
ture of  Apostolic  Succession,  a  grotesque  invwf- 
Bion  of  Church  order  and  government.  Here  we 
have  the  same  idea  carried  out.  Barratry  is  the 
fraudulent  use  and  sale  of  offices  and  employroenu 
of  public  trust,  and  therefore  the  subversion  of  tbt 
entire  meaning  and  purpose  of  civil  governmeDt 
The  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  uio  the  authority 
and  discipline  originally  meant  for  the  safety  and 
wellbeing  of  their  fellows  precisely  as  these  lien<U 
do — for  their  ruin  and  torture.  The  discipline  of 
the  demons,  therefore,  is  the  hellish  caricature  aDd 
paroily  of  civil  government,  as  the  non-ApoatoU 
Succession  of  the  Simoniaca  is  that  of  ecclesiastic 
One  last  point.     It  is  impossible  to  read  tbMtJ 


■  Jaat  M.  (in  tti»  other  hand,  In  Ui«  Paradi»o  RtgbWoiu  Rnkn  i 
lb«  StttUt  itrt  tet  two  Ueav«DB  hlicb«r  Ih&n  Thvotocluu  mxiA  VaUimttt 
thcCburoh. 
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tntod  without  tbo  growing  conviction  that  Dante     CANIW 
ks  aome  peoaliar  personal  interest  in  tfaio  Moat.        '57 
[t  is  the  only  place  in  Hell  in  which  he  was  in  actual 


Th»CbMigtot 
peroonal  danger,  ami  this  must  refer  to  the  fact  t*.m.ar 

^that  one  of  the  charges  on  which  he  was  banished  Dut«. 
■from  Iloreace  was  thin  very  sin  of  Barratry— the 
Hxuiauae  of  public  money  during  hia  magistracy.    We 
^cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  nee  in  bis  adveuturva  with 
the  flendu  the  story  of  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  brands 
the  crime  with  infamy  and  indecency  bis  indignant 
^denial  of  guilt,  just  oh  Virgil  cloarcid  himself  of  the 
sharge  of  wizardry  in  the  Moat  of  the  Diviners.    If  we 
thus  connect  it  with  Dante*s  fortunes,  it  gives  signifl- 
loe  to  several  points  in  the  story  which  seem  other- 
riso  hiexplicnble.    Take,  for  example,  the  names  of 
le  twelve  Bonds.    It  is  extremt'ly  difficult  to  give 
ly  convincing  explanation  of  them;  but  if  the  in- 
genious suggestion  of  Gabriel  Rossetti  is  accepted, 
the  gentirnl  muuning  would  at  once  become  clear. 
'According  to  Rossetti,  the  whole  scone  in  this  Moat 
His  a  kind  of  infernal  parody  of  the  extraordinary 
mornlity-play  performed  on  the  Arno  on  May-day, 
1304,  Lbu  account  of  which  has  been  already  quoted 
from  Villani.    Further,  BoBsctti  Bays  that  when  in 
1300  Cardinal  Acquasparta  was  sent  to  Florence  to 
make  peace  between  the  Blacks  and  Whites,  there 
were  twelvo  Priors  of  tbe  city,  and  also  tlint  twelve 
representatives  of  the  party  of  the  Blacks  were 
elected  to  treat  with  the  Cardinal.    The  suggestion 
H^i  that  the  names  of  the  twelve  demons  are  simply 
^parodied  from  those  of  tho  twelve  Priors  or  of  the 
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CANTOS  twelve  Blacks.  '  One  name  may  recall  the  face  of  i 
W  °^  them,  another  may  refer  to  some  habit  or  custom 
of  anuthor.  .  .  .  There  may  ho  some  corroborRtian 
of  bis  idea,  Kossotti  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  at  tbc 
time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal  into  Florenm 
Manno  Branea  was  Fodest&;  and  from  his  lUUM 
people  may  have  got  to  call  the  magristrates  tindw 
his  Bway  MaUbratiche.  if  one  remembers  that  tlw 
ffon/aloniere  di  gittstizia,  or  corporal  of  the  city,  at 
that  time  was  Jacopo  Jiica,  one  may  be  able  to 
understand  how  the  corporal  of  the  band  of  t«fi 
demons  came  to  bo  called  liarbaricda.  If  one  rt- 
members  that  one  of  the  Prim-i  at  the  same  time 
was  one  of  the  Raffacani,  one  may  see  from  wheDce 
was  hefltowed  on  Hell  the  gift  of  the  demon  Oraffia- 
cajM.  Itubuxtnle  piizxi)  may  have  been  the  nicknane 
of  Pazxin'  do'  Pazju,  who  may  have  been  rubicuwi 
in  the  face,  with  red  hair.'  As  Dr.  Moore  eays,  *it 
might  well  result  that,  in  spite  of  its  proMtot 
obscurity,  the  whole  travesty  might  have  bsoB 
transparently  obvious  and  irresistibly  telling  whsn 
the  names  and  incidents  were  fresh  in  men's  minda'' 
The  mo^t  interesting  thing,  however,  about  this 
ingenious  coujocture  is  the  significance  it  wouli 
give  to  Dante's  own  danger  in  this  Moat.  WbM 
we  remember  how  Virgil  at  the  outset  hid  bin 
among  the  rocks  of  the  bridge;  how  the  moment 
ho  appeared  the  fiends  tried  to  got  him  into  their 
bands ;  and  finally  bow  he  had  to  save  himself  from 
their  malice  by  flight:  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 

■  Vernon's  rUatUnfft,  it.  IW-tSl;  Mmra'*  StwtUt  in  Amb,  Ind 
8«rtw,  iSl-aaS. 
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Dante  is  not  desoribiag  the  plots  of  his  enemies  in     cantos 

WT     WITT 

Florence  to  seize  and  punish  him  for  this  same  sin  of  '      '5^ 
I  Barratry,— the  very  ein,  he  hero  declares,  of  which        — 
they  themselves  are  gailty.    For  example,  it  has  hc«nwiiTi>uto 
asked  why  Dante  did  not  return  to  Florence  and  tba  cbL^ 
|£ace  thia  charge:  is  not  bis  absence  proof  of  bis 
[guilt?    Tfao  an«wor  which  I  imdenttand  him  to  give 
[in  the  story  of  his  adventures  with  the  demons  is 
[that  he  had  no  hope  of  justice.    The  men  who  sought 
[-to  get  him  into  their  bands  were,  like  these  flenda, 
[bo  cruel  and  treacherous  as  to  he  lieyond  the  reach 
[of  reason.    Prom  such  intensity  of  malice  the  only 
[wisdom,  oven  for  an  innocent  man,  ia  concealment 
id  flight.    Hence  it  is  that  Virgil,  who  is  Reason 
irsonided,  counsels  him  to  hide,  and    at  last  is 
forced  to  snatch  htm  up  and  flee  from  his  pursuers. 
'IThis  flight  is  neither  cowardice  nor   an   acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt,  but  simple  prudence.       Dante 
knew  only  too  well  that  there  is  a  fiendish  depth  of 
malignity,  dead  to  every  appeal  of  pity,  reason,  and 
justice,  which  it  is  certain  death  to  face. 


CHAPTER   XXI 


CmCLB  Vm.— MALEBOLGB :   TIIB  PRAUD0LEKT 
Bolgia  VI.    H^pocritai 

CANTOS     The  Moat  into  which  Virgil  had  flung  htmsolf 
xxiv.  eo    his  companion  with  Buch  headlong  bastu  to  escape 
TUB  Pro^siaoo  ^^^  fiendsi  turned  out  to  be  that  of  the  BypocriteB: 

of  Bfpocritc*. 

A  iMkinted  people  there  below  we  found. 
Who  went  nbont  with  steps  exceeditig  stow, 
Woopinf!,  ttod  in  t4teir  look  weoriml  *ad  over<m»M%< 


The  'painted'  probably  refers  to  their  faces;  and 
some  regard  their  very  weeping  and  bIowdobs  of 
pace  as  part  of  their  old  hypocrisy  carried  on  into 
eternity.  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  «ince  both 
slownesfl  and  the  tears  are  sufficiently  accounted 
by  the  garments  which  they  wear — gowns  with 
boods  hanging  over  their  eyes.  Dante  compam 
thorn  to  those  worn  by  the  monks  of  Cologne.  TIh* 
story  runs  that  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Cologne 
in  their  pride  petitioned  the  Pope  for  liberty 
wear  scarlet  robes,  with  silver  girdles  and  spn 
The  Pope,  considering  their  pride  end  presiitnpti 
ordered    instead  that  they  should  wear  pxinnifi. 
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)mmon  robeu,  faebioood  liko  an  ashen-f^ruy  bair     CAHT06 
very  long,  and  bo  ample  tbat  tbey  dragged    xxiT.  go 

ftlong  on  the  ground  behind  them."'     Dnnte  clotbes        

I  souls  in  this  exaggeratod  monk's  gowu  because 

i-ia  the  appropriate  garb  o£  men  who  ubo  roligion 

a  cloak.    But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  mantles 

)f   these  hypocrites  is   that  while   outwardly  they 

rere  so  brightly  gilded  that  they  dazzled  the  eyea, 

iwardly  tbey  were  of  load,  and  so  heavy 

Th«t  Ftvdrrick  used  to  put  tbcm  od  of  straw, 

le  reference  is  to  a  tradition — said,  however,  to 
lave  no  foundation — tbat  the  Emperor  Frederick  ii. 
junishod  traitori*  by  wrapping  them  in  lead,  and 
fcbou    expotiing    tbom    to   a    heated    fumaeo    until 
the  lead  melted.     Dant«   moans    that  for  weight 
Frederick's  mantles  were  but  straw  in  comparison. 
The  idea  of  this  cloak  of  gilded  lead,  as  Toynbce  lymboltm  «^ 
sints  out,  was  probably  suggested   by  a  curious  f^^^^u^ 
etymology  of  the  word  hypocrite  which  was  com-  <"'*••*  cieak. 
lonly  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages.    According  to 
10  Latin  Dictionary  of  Uguociono  do'  Bagni  of  Pisa, 
grammarian  of  the  twelfth  century,  hypocn'ta  or 
Sfpocrita  is  derived  from  ypfr,  above,  and  crisin,  gold.* 
Although  the  etymology  is  fnlse,  the  symbolism  is 
obviouMiind  true.    The  painted  faces  and  the  gilded 
cloaks  are  plain  signs  of  that  hypocrisy  which  our 
Lord  described  whon  He  compared  the  Pharisees  to 
'  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful 
outwftrd,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones. 


'  Veraon'a  Utaitingt,  H.  ISO  n. 
<  Dante  SiiidUs  and  Hiatarrhn,  p.  lOT. 
rn«iitl(ni«d  miy  oiic«— Cimr.  Iv,  0. 
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and  of  all  unoleanQesa.*  Dante*a  meaning  is 
when  a  man  Hponds  a  Itfetimo  in  keeping  up  a 
outward  show  of  piety  and  virtuo,  ho  cHnnot 
it  off  at  will;  it  grows  into  the  'habit'  oi  bis  mq], 
its  garment  of  eternity.  It  might  bo  thought  tlisl 
when  a  hypocrite  enters  a  world  where  iinposiUoo 
is  no  lunger  possible,  lux  punishment  would  be  Uw 
stripping  away  of  the  gilded  cloak  of  pious  pr» 
fession  and  the  revelation  of  the  long-hidden  ttn- 
ruption;  but  Dante  touches  a  more  awful  leutson 
when  ho  clothus  him  in  his  own  hypocrisy  ns  in  u 
eternal  robe.  The  fal8ene«s  has  grown  so  madi 
part  and  parcel  of  his  very  eoal  that  he  cannot  eaat 
it  oft  even  in  a  world  where  all  hope  of  imposing  no 
others  is  vain.  Although  all  the  sonls  in  this  Moat 
see  through  one  nnothor  and  know  that  all  are 
false,  not  one  lays  aside  the  gilded  cloak  in  oonss- 
quence :  their  doom  is  to  wear  it  even  among 
their  fellow-hypoorites.  They  have  acted  a  part  so 
long  that  they  have  lost  for  ever  the  power  of  beti 
themselves. 

But  while  all  nnderstand  the  painted  face  and 
gilded  cloak,  few  know  the  terrible  symboUsm 
tha  crushing  leaden  weight  ander  which  the  aoa\» 
creep  so  slowly,  weeping  as  they  go.  It  means  the 
almost  intolerable  burden  of  living  a  fnlsp  life,  the 
weariness  of  always  acting  a  part,  always  kecplitf 
up  the  show  of  goodness.  There  is  nothing  more 
exhausting  than  to  have  a  reputation  for  piety 
without  the  strength  of  true  piety  to  sustain  Um 
reputation.  Many  a  pious  hypocrite  would  almott 
welcome  even  detection  at  times,  simply  beoaaae  it 
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rould  lift  away  this  weary  weigbt  of  alwayi^  acting     CANTOa 
.  pai-t,  and  restore  bim  to  a  more  natural  and  honest    j^v.  60 
ftttitude  toward  his  foUow».    It  is  thin  weartnesa  too        — 
rbich  ia  the  secret  of  those  glaring  lapiteR  which 
Bometimeei  surprise  men  with  a  reputAtion  for  pioty. 
For,  in  this  world  at  least,  no  man  can  alwayii  act: 
some  time  he  must  bo  himself.    The  bondage  of  a 
aimalated  character  becomes  intolerable,   and   be 
'  breaks  out.'    The  secret  of  the  lapse  is  the  unbear- 
able weight  of  hypocrisy's  leaden  gown — men  will 
risk  anything  to  throw  it  off  even  for  a  moment,  and 
be  tbemsetvea.    We  may  imagine,  then,  the  severity 
>f  the  punishment  when  this  weariness  becomes  the 
tvorlasting  '  habit '  of  the  soul,  when  it  is  impossible 
lay  it  aside  for  a  moment,  and  the  man  must  r«- 
[msin  for  ever  wrapped  round  with  the  heavy  leaden 
raigbt  of  his  own  unreality.     No  wonder  I>ant« 
^exclaimed  as  he  watched  the  slow  procession    of 
^weeping  souls, 

O  wciarf  mnnUe  for  Bterni^  I  * 

So  slow  was  the  pace  of  the  Hypocrites  that  the 
travellers  bad  new  company  at  every  step;  and 
Dante  asks  his  Guide  to  keep  bis  eye  about  bim 
to  B0«  if  he  con  Bud  any  one  who  is  known  by  deed 
or  name.  A  soul  whom  be  had  just  passed,  recog- 
nizing the  Tuscan  speech,  calltMi  after  him  to  stay 
his  feet ;  and  at  yirgil's  bidding  he  stops  and  waits. 
As  bo  looked  back  he  saw  two  whose  faces  showed  ns  two 
their  eagerness  to  overtake  bim,  but  they  were  of  Boiogu. 
hiodered  by  '  the  narrow  way.'    It  is  said  that  '  the 
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narrow  way '  means  the  crotcded  way,  and  doubt 
it  watt  crowded.  Neverthele»!)  it  is  surely  impoHH 
to  rojuct  tbo  obvioim  reforuncu.  HypocriteH  profea 
on  earth  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  which  has  fev 
travellers;  in  the  other  world  thuy  Htill  walk  in  a 
narrow  way,  but  ar«  jostlod  and  impudod  by  tb* 
crowdis  which  have  made  it  the  broad  way  of  their 
destruction.  When  the  two  eoul«  camo  up  tboy  took 
a  long  look  at  Dante,  '  with  eye  askance,'  and  b 
absolute  nilence:  the 'eye  askance*  being,  no  doutit. 
the  furtive  ginuco  of  the  bypocrit«  who  cannot  lock 
a  man  honestly  in  the  face.  Then,  turning  to  each 
other,  they  express  their  surprise  that  one  of  ibe 
two  strangers  is  alive,  as  they  see  by  the  action  of 
his  throat,  and  that  neither  wears  the  heavy  gown- 
They  bog  tho' Tuscan' to  tell  them  who  he  U;  and 
Dante,  after  answuring  that  he  was  bom  and  tired 
'in  the  great  town  on  the  fair  river  of  Amo,'  aaks  io 
turn  who  tboy  are,  and  the  meaning  of  their  teart 
and  glitteriug  cloaks.  Thuy  turn  out  to  be  men  wbo 
knew  the  great  town  on  the  Arno  well.  Ont  of 
them  replies: 

<Frati  Godonti  were  w«,  and  Bologn«aet 
I  CatAUno  &ud  he  Lodvringo 
Nuued,  aod  by  thy  city  token  togeUier. 
A«  tbe  wont  in  to  t«ke  on«  man  lUone, 
For  mainteuanctf  of  lt«  [wsfia :  and  w  trw*  sucb 
Tb&tatlU  It  1«  spparont  round  OardiDgo.' ' 

In  other  words,  tboy  were  two  natives  of  Bol< 
Catalano  de'  Catalan!  and  Lodoringo  dogli  Audnl 
both  Friars  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Our  Ladj 
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liB  Order  waa  sanctionod  by  Urban  iv.  in  1201, 
jodoritigo  being  one  of  its  founders.  According  to 
''illani,  they  bound  tbemsetves  'to  defend  widows, 
Lnd  children  under  ward,  nnd  to  b«  peacemakers*;^ 
It  wa8  also  part  of  their  rule  to  bear  arms  only  in 
the  a«rvice  of  the  Church,  and  to  'hold  no  public 
>£Bce  except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and 
lion  at  such  times  as  war  and  civil  discord  pro- 
filed.' Many  of  the  Bolognctie,  however,  regarded 
Ihe  institution  of  the  Order  as  an  ingenious  device 
lor  avoiding  the  bearing  of  arms  for  the  city  and 
le  taking  of  their  due  share  of  public  burdens. 
Fhoir  rules  were  lenient:  laymen  as  well  as  clerics 
rere  admitted,  marriage  was  not  forbidden,  and 
leir  practice  was  so  far  from  asceticism  that  their 
jpular  nickname  was  '  Frati  Godenti,'  or  'Jovial 
iars.'  It  was  tho  custom  iu  many  Italian  re- 
|>ublic9  to  invit  e  some  powerful  nobl  eman  of  another 
Bity  to  act  as  Fodestt\  or  chief  magistrate,  under  the 
lea  that,  being  a  foreigner,  he  would  govern  with 
iter  impartiality.  In  the  year  1266,  Florence 
pnvit«d  these  two  Bologne.<)e  noblemen  to  act  as 
>int-mayors  of  tho  city.  Catalano  being  a  Guelph, 
fcnd  I/Mleringo  a  GbibeUine,  the  Florentines  hoped 
lat  between  them  they  would  hold  the  scales  of 
fnstico  even  between  these  two  factions  in  tho 
'  republic.  As  Plumptre  says  snrcaAtically,  '  they 
were  just  bo  far  impartial  as  to  take  bribes  from 
both  sides,  betraying  each  in  turn.'  &o  badly  did 
they  keep  tho  public  peace  to  which  thoy  were 
bound  by  their  religious  vows,  that  the  traces  of 
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their  miarule,  as  Catalnno  confesiiM,  were  Rttll  visibir 
in  Dante's  <)ny  round  tiardingo  near  the  Paluu 
Vecckio,  whoro  the  palacoH  of  the  Uberti  were  burnt 
in  a  risioi;  against  the  Ghibellines.  We  may  perbiipt 
wonder  why  these  Friars  are  not  in  the  pitch  of  Um 
Barrators  in  the  preceding  Moat,  since  they  oNd 
(heir  office  of  Podestft  for  corruption.  The  reasoa 
Mems  to  be  that  they  pursued  thvir  barratry  un<I«r 
the  cloak  of  religion.  As  we  saw,  part  of  thdr 
religious  vow  was  to  act  as  peacemakers  among  tbe 
warring  factions  of  the  State,  yet  they  used  their 
office  to  stir  up  strife;  and  for  this  hypocrisy  thej 
are  sunk  one  bolgta  lower. 

Juat  as  Dante  opened  his  lips  to  upbraid  th«m  for 
their  evil  deeds :  '  O  Friars,  your  iniquitous  .  .  »*  b* 
was  suddenly  struck  dumb  by  the  sight  which  mst 
bim  on  the  path : 


To  mine  Qfes  there  rushed 
One  crncifiM)  vrlth  Uirp«  et«k««  on  the  grovad. 
When  m«  heufv.  ho  writ)i4Hj  himiieJf  all  OTOTt 
illowing  into  his  be«ixl  with  Mgba. 

Catalano  informs  the  pilgrims  that  this  is  the  Hif^- 
Prieat  Caiaphas,  and  that  Annas  and  the  otii«f 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  procured  Chriit'* 
death  U«  similarly  impaled  in  other  parts  of  tb« 
valley : 

'm*  tnuiKllxAd  one,  on  whom  tliou  ([susk 
CounMlled  the  Pbariae«a  th«t  ft  w»«  exp«di«>t 
To  put  one  roan  to  tortucM  for  Uie  people. 
TransrerM  and  naked  la  be  on  tbo  w»j. 
As  thoa  aeeet ;  uid  ho  needs  mtwt  f«el. 
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Wbonvr  pMs«8,  first  bow  mucJi  he  weigbst 
And  in  like  nio<l«  bU  fnthcr-iDlnw  is  punished 
Witbia  Uiis  moAt,  and  thu  others  nf  tho  Oouoclli 
Wbicb  WM  for  tbe  Jews  »  aeed  of  evil,' ' 

irgil  gazea  in  surprise  at  the  crucified  sinner, 
evidentlf  because  he  wae  not  hero  on  his  former 
journey  tbi-ough  tliiu  Mout.  The  punishment  ia  an 
obviouH  repayment  in  kind :  the  doom  to  which  the 
xnembera  of  the  Sanhedrim  devoted  Christ  now  re- 
coils  upon  themselves.  Yet  with  signiflcant  points 
of  difforonce.  Christ  wa«  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
that  He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him;  they  are 
laid  on  tho  ground  for  every  hypocrite  to  walk  over. 
In  this  there  is  something  pe4<uliarty  Bigniftcant.  It 
in  no  wonder  that  good  men  should  »coru  tho  cruci- 
fiers  of  Christ,  and,  as  it  were,  trample  them  under 
foot ;  but  it  is  at  6rBt  glance  strange  that  hypocrites 
should  do  so.  Yet  it  is  the  simple  truth.  In  ovcry 
age  since  the  crucifixion  the  hypocrites  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  trampled  in  contempt  on 
Cainphas  and  hin  companions  in  this  crime,  not 
knowing  that  they  themiwlveH  are  partakers  of 
the  self-same  spirit.  Dante  wishcB  to  mark  the 
last  limit  of  scorn :  the  very  hypocrites  despise 
them  and  tread  them  underfoot.  That  theso  arch- 
hypocrites  have  no  mantles  may  mean  that  as  they 
crucified  Christ  naked,  in  like  uakodnoBs  tboy  are 
thomselves  crucified ;  and  perhaps  also  it  has  some 
reference  to  our  Lord's  own  words  on  the  eve  of  His 
death:  'If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  bad  not  bad  sin  :  but  now  they  buve  no  eloke  for 
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O&mOS  their  bid.'  Probably  it  is  tbis  which  conetitutoit 
XXIT.  eo  3P6<^>Al  heinouBness  of  the  hypocriay  of  Caiapbu 
and  his  accompli  cob,— it  woe  hypocrisy  naked  and 
unditiguiHod.  Christ  BccmK  to  indicate  in  more  placn 
than  one  that  His  enemies  knew  the  justice  of  Ilit 
elatma,  and  their  special  guilt  wa«  that  they  hai 
doliborat'Oly  siunod  agaiuat  tbia  knowledge. 

Virgil  now  asks  Catalano  if  there  is  any  gap  to 
the  right  by  which  he  and  Dante  may  pius  to  tbe 
next  Moat  without  the  help  of '  the  black  angels,'  Uw 
Malebranche  from  whom  they  had  fled.  From  Ih* 
Friar's  answer  he  learns  the  trick  which  Malarodit 
had  played  on  him.  He  tells  him  that  all  the  bridgM 
arc  broken  down  and  lie  in  ruins  on  the  bottom  of 
this  valley,  but  that  they  would  be  able  to  cliRib 
out  upon  the  broken  stones.  On  hearing  this  Virft'i^ 
stood  still  a  moment  with  head  bent,  and  then  said, 

■  HI  dii]  h«  rffUt«  lli«  baidaeM 
Who  grappleo  wiUi  but  book  Uiv  ximton  yondtr.' 

He  is  indignant  at  the  deception,  and  angry 
own  credulity:  he  might  have  known,  as  tbe  Fii 
reminds  him,  that  the  devil  is  a  liar  and  tbe  fatbor 
of  lies.  There  is  a  depth  of  diabolic  cunning  wbitJi 
even  Virgil  cannot  fathom;  and  he  is  annoyed  that 
a  bypocrit«  uudurtttands  it  batter  than  he.  Will) 
lat^e  steps  and  angry  brow,  he  moves  on,  hut  sooq 
regains  his  serenity,  reflecting  probably  that  know- 
ledge of  tbe  devil  would  be  dearly  bought  at  tbe 
price  of  being  either  barrator  or  hypocrite. 

We  have  seen  that  Dante  represents  the  bridgM 
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'  -which  ODfle  H]>ann»d  this  Moat  as  broken  down,  in     CAKTOa 
I  order  to  indicat«  tho  connection  of  Uypoeriity  with 
the  cracifixton  of  Christ.    But  probably  he  had  also 


I 


another  purpose  in  view— to  suggest  the  extraordt- uicoUBiboiit 
nary  difficulty  of  passing  safely  over  this  sin.  The 
bridges  are  broken  down ;  be  is  forced  to  descend 
into  tho  valley  of  the  Hypocrites;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  be  climbs  out  of  it,  Virgil 
has  to  push  him  up  from  behind  from  rock  to  rock ; 
be  warns  hint  to  try  each  crag  above  him  to  soq  if  it 
■will  bear  his  weight:  and  when  at  la«t  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  Dante  sinks  to  the  ground 
breathless  with  the  straggle.  Buskin  explains  this 
by  the  remark  that  Dante  was  'a  notably  bad 
climber.'  but  tho  moaning  goes  much  deeper.  From 
bis  natural  spirit  and  temper  he  must  have  been 
a  stem  hater  of  hypocrisy;  yet  he  here  tells  us  in 
bis  usual  symbolic  fashion  how  hard  it  is  oven  for 
an  honest  man,  and  with  the  help  of  VirgiL  the 
highest  human  wisdom,  to  climb  clear  of  this  sin 
in  alt  its  forms,  and  live  a  perfectly  open  and  true 
lifo.  He  even  appears  to  indicate  that  tho  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  has  gi-eatly  increased  the  difficulty. 
Then,  to  use  his  own  words,  'the  universe  was 
thrilled  with  love,'  tho  earthquake  shook  down  tho 
bndges  and  made  the  passage  over  more  arduous. 
It  is  as  if  he  meant  to  declare  that  the  very  love  of 
Christ  which  died  for  men  creates  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  form  of  hypocrisy,  more  subtle  in  its 
temptations,  and  more  difficult  to  avoid.  Further,  he 
tells  us  that  even  when  n  man  hafl  climbed  arduously  n«*ioactr 
of  this  valley  a  new  temptation  awaits  him^^*^"'' ■ 
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CANT06     that,  namely,  of  restiDK  BatioBed  with  this  act 
XXiv'.  60    moot.    This  is  the  obvious  meauing  of  Virgil's  »- 

buke  of  Dante  when  he  sinks  down  panting  and 

exhausted : 

'  Now  It  brhovM  th«e  thus  to  jnit  off  sloth.* 
The  Mnstei-  snid :  '  for  Kitting  upon  down, 
Or  under  coverlet,  on«  oomea  not.  into  fojuo. 
Without  the  which  whoeo  hia  lifei  coiiEiuiueii, 
Such  vestige  leAveth  of  hitOKOIf  on  earth, 
Aa  smoke  in  air  and  in  the  wat«r  fo<un : 
And  therefore  raise  th«e  up,  conquer  th«  panting 
With  the  »otil  which  conqtiorfl  every  battio. 
If  with  ibi  hoary  body  it  wiok  not  down. 
A  longur  atairway  it  behovon  U>  climb  i 
'TIa  not  enough  from  tlieae  to  have  departed  t 
If  thou  undnvtand  me,  now  act  so  It  profit  Utee.' 
Then  I  aroto,  nhowlnR  iny»plf  fumixhed 
Bett«r  with  breatli  than  I  did  feel  rayMdf, 
And  said, '  Qo  on,  for  1  am  strong  and  bold. ' ' 


''Tis  not  enough  from  these  to  hare  departed*— tbst 
is,  either  from  the  Hypocrites  or  from  the  Circles 
already  passed.  Virgil  knew  that  oae  of  the  strong- 
est  temptations  to  a  man  of  Dante's  temper  is  to 
imagine  that  the  mere  climbing  cloar  of  such  a  etn 
as  hypocrisy  is  enough ;  and  he  here  reminds  him 
that  this  negative  virtue,  this  mere  avoidance  of 
gross  infernal  sins  of  either  flesh  or  spirit,  leaves 
a  whole  Paradise  of  goodness  unctimbed  and  un- 
known. If  we  wish  to  know  what  he  means  hj 
the  'longer  stairway,'  we  mu.it  follow  him  up  tb« 
seven  Terraces  of  Mount  Purgatory,  purging  away 
the  seven  deadly  stns  aud  winning  the  correapondii 

■  In/.  xxiT.  wea 
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ues.    Even  when  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  its     CANTOS 

imit  IS  reached,  with  its  foar  stars  of  the  cardinal    xxiv.  60 

ues  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude,  Temperance  and 

tice,  we  shall  still  see  shining  far  above  us,  sphere 

ond  sphere,  the   ten   Heavens  and  the  starry 

iter  of  the  Paradise  of  God — Faith,  and  Hope, 

'.  Love. 


!HAPTER  XXII 


CIBCLB  TIU.— HAI^EBOLGB :  THE   FRAUDUUnH' 


Holgia  VII.    Thiwtt 

CANTOS     Aptgk  their  arduotis  climb  out  of  the  ralloy  of 

XXV   ~    Hypocritcu,  tliu  pilgrims  foimd  thomHclvcD  on  th« 

bridge  which  epanned  the  seventh  Moat,  the  prisoo 

in  which  Thieves  receive  their  punishment.     This 

bridge  he  doscribos  as 

iii^«4l,  narrow,  nod  difflcult. 
And  r<it«e]>er  for  thao  tbitt  wliich  wenl  li«f(>ra> 

This  can  scarcely  mean  that  thieving  is  a  harder  sAa 
to  avoid  than  hypocrisy;  rather  it  is  Dante'a  ws; 
of  hiutiug  how  difflcult  it  wan  in  hia  day  to  protect 
ono»tilf  from  thiovo8.    A»  they  climb  the  nteop  ridge< 
a  voice  aa  of  one  in  anger  cumu  up  to  them,  bat 
indistinctly,  as  if  unable  to  shape  itself  into  articu- 
late words.      Bending  down  and  peering  into  tbe 
Moat,   Dante's   'living  eyes'  were   unable   to  dii- 
cern  anything  for  the  darknsM  —  the  oloment  in 
which  thieves  love  to  lurk.    Dosconding,  therefor*. 
ThaVaUarof  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge  to  one  of  the  otM* 
hanging  rooks,  they  saw  a  night  so  full  of  horror 
that  Danto  doclaros  the  very  memory  of  it  made  hii 
blood  run  cold — a  swarm  of  serpents  of  all  kindh 
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BQoli  as  the  greal  African  de8ert»,  Libya,  Gtliiopio. 
and  that 'ua  the  Red  Soil.' could  not  eqiml.  lu  tb» 
midut  of  this  venomous  throng,  naked  souls  were 
rushing  about  terror-atrioken, '  without  hope  of  hole 
or  heliotrope'  —  holiotrupo  buing  n  precious  stone 
which  wa«  believed  to  render  its  poseossor  invisible, 
or  to  act  as  a  charm  against  poisons.  They  aru  the 
soula  of  Thieve!!  now  haudouffed  for  eternity;  their 
arms  are  l>ound  buhiud  thwir  bocks  with  serpentg, 
who»o  head»  and  tails  are  thrust  through  their  loins 
and  coiled  into  a  knot  in  front. 

The  description  of  these  souls  and  their  punish- 
ment i»  oxtrem«ly  difTivult  to  understand :  the  moan* 
ing  is  not  unliko  the  throng  of  serpents  thomfiulves, 
writhing  and  twisting  in  confusion,  and  then  gliding 
away  ao  furtively  and  swiftly  as  to  elude  the  eye. 
The  probability  is  that  Dante  wishes  to  distinguish 
diffuroot  kinds  of  thieves  and  their  punisbmenta. 
One  soul,  for  example,  is  act  on  fire  by  a  serpent  and 
falls  to  the  ground  in  ashos,  only  to  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  his  human  shape  and  again  burnt 
up.  A  second  is  fastened  on  by  a  horrible  seriwnt- 
thing  which  so  blends  with  the  human  form  that 
the  two  melt  into  each  other  and  change  into  a 
dreadful  third  something,  which  is  at  once  both  and 
neither.  A  third,  bitten  by  'a  small  fiery  serpent,' 
is  transformed  completely  into  the  serpent's  image, 
while  the  reptile  reassumes  the  human  shape. 
Whether  we  can  decide  the  meaning  in  detail  or 
not,  the  general  conception  is  clear  enough.  Dante 
wishes  to  indicate  various  modes  and  degrees  in 
which  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  transforms 
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human  aoul  into  itn  own  ttnago.  BoEoro  iiiciiiiring 
more  closely  into  the  moral  mturprotation,  it  will  b« 
well  to  have  the  examples  named  by  DaDt«  clearijr 
before  our  minds.  ■ 

The  first  in  a  certain  Vaiini  Pucci  of  Piatoja,'  »' 
city  hateful  to  Duuto  oh  the  birthplace  of  the  fae- 
tionii  of  Blacks  and  Whites  which  had  proved  tht 
ruin  of  his  earthly  fortunes.  Thii«  man's  life  huA 
been  stained  with  many  kinds  of  sin.  Politically  hn 
was  a  Black  Guelph,  and  did  not  shrink  from  assassi- 
nation in  the  service  of  his  party.  This  is  why  Dante 
wonderfi  to  find  him  here,  'for,'  he  8ay»,  'once  I  saw 
him  a  mnn  uf  blood  and  fury,'  and  therefore  he  might 
have  been  plunged  in  the  Riror  of  Blood  above,  or 
higher  still,  in  the  Marsh  of  Styx  among  the  Wralb* 
ful.  The  reason  for  his  being  here  is,  as  Fucci  him- 
self confesses,  that  be  had  committed  a  Htill  more 
heinous  sin,  theft  and  sacrilege.  In  the  year  12QS  Im 
had  robbed  the  church  of  San  Giacopo  in  Fistojaof 
the  treasure))  laid  up  in  the  sacristy,  and  the  crin» 
had  been  imputed  to  others ;  an  innocent  man. 
indeed,  was  put  to  death  for  it.  Now,  the  law  of 
Divine  justice  in  the  Inferno  is  that  when  a  man  has 
been  guilty  of  various  forms  of  sin,  his  doom  )■ 
decided  by  the  most  heinous  of  them ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  almost  inevitable  limitations  of  the  poem  that 
it  cannot  easily  show  the  separate  elements  of  penal 
suffering  which  the  lesser  sins  contribute.  Tbs 
punishment  of  this  soul  of  many  sins,  however,  docs 
show  something;  of  these  separate  elements.  As  a 
thief,  he  is  consumed  by  the  serpents ;  hut  also,  aaa 
>  Itt/.  xxir.  «7-ssv.  M. 
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man  of  blooil  and  violence,  ho  in  pursuttd  by  one  of     CANTOS 

the  Centaurs.    As  we  saw  in  the  Seventh  Circle,  the    *  '  xxV 

Ctintaura  are  the  ministers  of  Divine  justice  on  the  „      ~~ 

■*  FnrtnM  ojr 

Violent  in  the  River  of  Blood.  This  particular  «>•  *«>»» 
0«ntanr,  however,  was  a  thief,  and  ia  therefore 
transferred  to  thi«  Moat.  Properly  tipeaking,  in- 
deed, be  is  Dot  a  Centaur  at  all,  but  a  fire-breathing 
giant  of  Latin  mythology.  Bis  name  was  Cacus, 
son  of  Vulcan  and  Mndusa,  and  [)ant«  waa  probably 
misled  by  Virgil's  having  culled  him  'half-man,' 
semi-buman.  The  myth  as  given  in  the  jSneid*  is 
that  Cacus  lived  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Aventine,  and 
that  he  titole  the  herds  which  Hercules  had  taken 
from  Geryon.  To  conceal  hit*  theft,  he  dragged  them 
backwnrds  into  his  cave:  but  their  lowing  revealed 
their  hiding-place  to  Hercules,  who  broke  in  and  slew 
the  monster.  Dante  regnrdd  hira  as  one  of  the  Cen- 
taurs, horse  beneath  nnd  man  above.  On  the  brute 
part  of  him  a  swarm  of  serpents  had  fa**ioned ; 
while  on  his  shoulders,  at  the  back  of  the  human 
head,  lay  a  dragon  with  outspread  wings,  which  set 
on  fire  every  one  he  met— the  reference  being,  of 
course,  to  the  myth  that  he  breathed  flames.  In 
short,  in  addition  to  bis  tbiovory,  ho  represents  that 
savage  violence  which  devastates  a  country-side 
with  fire,  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  here  breaks  into 
pursuit  of  Vanni  Fucci, '  a  man  of  blood  and  fury ' 
like  himseir.  The  chief  punishment,  however,  of 
Facei  is  for  his  sacrilegious  theft  of  the  treasures  of 
the  church  of  St.  James.  A  serpent  darted  at  htm,  ntmbys 
pierced  him  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  before  one  ' 
>  JTta.  Till.  lOS-sa?;  In/,  sxv.  16.33. 
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could  write  O  or  I,  he  took  Ore  and  dropped  a 
Hiidden  ashes  to  the  ground.  Tlien  &s  i^uddonljr  lu 
bo  full  he  rot»o  from  the  luhes.  like  the  fnljlud  pho-nix. 
and  osHumud  hiu  former  ttbapti,  but  sigbiDg  aad 
dazed,  like  a  man  recovering  from  possession  by  ■ 
demon  or  from  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  These  terrible 
trausforniatlons  are  hiii  doom  to  nil  eternity,  and  w 
ho  wntvheB  them  Dante  crie^  out, 

O  I'Owvr  uf  Ood !  liuw  HUTere  iL  u, 

That  blown  like  Ui«ne  iu  veageuim  sboiver*  down  I ' 

The  meaning  of  the  punidbment  may  becone 
clearer  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  strange 
mixture  of  emotions  that  swept  through  thit 
wretched  soul  as  he  confronted  Dante.  However 
wicked  iu  other  directions,  I  think  we  are  meant  to 
understand  that  this  man  was  not  a  tbief  by  nature- 
He  has  at  least  the  grace  of  'a  melancholy  shainn' 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  known  him  on  earth; 
and  certainly  his  judgment  of  himself  cannot  In 
said  to  orr  upon  the  side  of  lunioncy : 

'  I  raJDMl  froiu  Tuscany 
A  sliort  time  slnco  lato  this  fierce  gnU«t> 
life  bi!Htiftl  plniMud  nic,  And  not  bumBii. 
Bv(!D  MM  Ihtt  luulo  I  wua ;  1  'ui  Viuiai  f^icci 
B«asL,  tiud  Pistoju  wa«  luy  worthy  den. 
...  It  p«ln8  me  more  that  thou  haM.  caught  I 
Amid  the  tninnry  whnm  Ebon  Mwst  mo, 
ThuD  whi-n  I  froui  tho  otitor  life  wiui  UJctin.'* 

*  I  am  Vanni  Fucci  boatit '  sounds  almost  as  if  (^ 
wore  the  name  by  which  be  was  known  in  Kstojn; 
and  the  word  '  mule '  without  doubt  refers  to 
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Ht  that  he  was  not  bora  in  wudlock.  Ho  muodib  to 
,  that  everything  was  wroug  Crom  the  very  Brat : 
could  »uch  as  ho  turn  out  anything  but  the 
St  bo  was?  He  appeartt  to  hfivo  bad  bin  bettor 
^ents  of  shame  and  self-reproacb,  and  to  buve 
lung  helplessly  botweon  winning  and  vain  romorBO, 
ftt  'Horrow  of  the  world'  which  'workuth  death.' 
Dgfollonr  quotes  a  sonnet  of  bis,  'pathetic,'  he 
fB, '  from  its  utter  doMpair  and  Helf-repi'oach  *: 

i      'Shinn  oot  for  nw  bmooforbh  or  Moon  or  Sun. 

k  Nor  1«l  tb«  E(u-L1i  brinK  furtb  H»  fruibM  for  me ; 

I  Let  Air.  and  fLro,  and  water  bunbilu  bo 

For  evenuore.  and  me  let  rortuo«  ^un  I 
,       Lttt  av«r7  atar  and  planet,  otut  by  ooe, 
H  Bliwt  tD«,  Mid  brubify  racb  wnsa )  for  Me. 

I  Ruin<<d  I  cnntiol  \»n  molt'  ittti>rl>', 

Nor  >ufr«r  grvatcr  pain  than  1  have  done  I 

Nuw  will  I  live  «rvn  aa  a  vavogv  wight, 

Boretout  aiid  nokisl,  dwelling  in  dMi«rt  place. 

And  bi-  who  will  may  do  uie  wrong  and  spite ; 
I  cannot  enfler  any  worxe  disgrace. 

April  or  May  can  bring  ma  no  delight. 
Nor  anything  my  ncnao  of  iihami.-  cBTuce : 

Siucu  t  liavt!  lost  the  good  I  might  have  still. 

Through  little  wit.  and  not  of  uiy  own  will,* 

b  alternation  of  uin  and  remome  gives  us,  I  think, 
^cluo  to  the  meaning  of  the  puniiihment.  Vanni 
eci  seems  to  represent  a  class  of  men  vtho  lapse 
D  thieving  at  intervals  as  by  a  kind  of  mania; 
iU)  the  mania  paiutes  and  they  come  to  tbemiielves, 
^  are  utterly  ashamed  of  their  weakness,  and,  as 
btfl  says,  bewildered  and  dazed  like  men  recover- 
pfrom  possession  or  an  epileptic  fit.  None  the 
kthoy  know  that  when  the  niadneiw  returuo.  thoy^ 
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n-ill  slip  into  asbes  once  more  under  iU  consumiaf 
fire.  Something  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  tha 
aymboliem  of  the  eternal  tran^formntion  from  nun 
tonflfae8,fromashoi3  toman.  This, iuduMi,  is  perhsp* 
the  reason  why  Dante  ia  so  careful  to  tell  ub  that 
the  oerpent  bit  Fucoi  on  the  nape  of  the  neok,  '  tlwrt 
whore  the  neck  is  knotted  to  the  shoulders'— u  if 
to  bint  that  bis  sin  wae  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  u 
affection  of  the  brain.  This  is  no  mere  fancy :  whw 
describing  another  class  of  Thieves  be  is  eqaally 
careful  to  indicate  the  exact  spot  which  the  «erpeiii 
wounds,  and,  as  we  shall  two,  this  also  has  u  peculitf 
significance.' 

Tbo  shame  which  Vanni  Pucci  feels  for  hiti 
life  is  strangely  mingled  with  malice  and  a  singuUr 
baseness  of  blaspbumy.  At  the  ideal  date  of  tbe 
poem,  the  year  1300.  Daute  belougod  to  the  party  of 
the  Whites  in  Florence  ;  and  for  the  express  purpoM 
of  humiliating  and  wounding  liitn,  Fucci  foretells  iti 
defeat  by  his  own  party  of  the  Blacks.  In  1301  tba 
Whites  of  Florence  assisted  in  the  driving  out  from 
Pistoja  of  the  Black  party.  These  banished  Pisio- 
jans  joined  the  Klacks  of  Florence  and  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  Wbltos  of  that  city.  Finally.  k« 
foretells  a  great  defeat  of  the  WhitM  in  a  battl« 
near  Pistoja : 

*  H«n  draws  a  vapour  up  from  Vol  <U  Uagni. 

Wblcb  la  with  Uirbid  clouds  enveloped  round. 

And  with  impptiioni  and  bitter  tempest 

Over  Cumpo  Piceiiu  iiliall  be  the  ImiUIo  ; 

Wb«Doe  itsbftll  suddenly  reod  tfa«  mist  uaod«r. 

So  that  every  White  sbiUI  thereby  wounded  bs. 

And  thi«  I  Vc  mtid  that  it  m»y  give  ihM  pain.** 


>  Sm  p.  soa.  Comp^  /«^.  xsx.  matt. 
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le  'lightning  vapour  from  Vol  di  Magra"  was 
the  chief  of  the  Black  Guelpha,  Moroello  Malaepina, 
through  whoB«  territory  the  valley  of  the  Magra  or 
icra  ran.  The  battle  referred  to  is  either  the 
tpture  of  the  fortress  of  Serravallo  io  1302,  or,  ag 
lotno  think,  the  wresting  from  the  Whites  of  Pistoja 
'itself  in  130&-4.  Vauui  (\icci  has  tost  none  of  his 
gOld  political  bitterness,  and  is  delighted  to  humiliate 
>ante  by  prophesying  the  downfall  of  his  party. 
But  more  malignant  than  this  malice  toward  man 
IB  the  blasphemy  which  he  flings  against  Qod: 

At  tha  conduaioD  of  hia  words,  tlie  thiol 
tjftod  bin  buidH  aloft  with  both  Ibe  figs. 
Crying  :  *  Tftke  ttutt,  God,  for  at  thee  I  square  tJiein  I ' 

The  '  flg '  was  an  obscene  gesture  of  contempt,  and  to 

lake  it  with  both  bands  at  God  was  the  very  climax 

|.of  blasphemy.    Probably  his  fury  against  God  is  due 

to  His  having  thus  oxpouod  him  to  the  siglit  of  a 

>litical  opponent  like  Dante.    The  poet  declares 

that  even  the  arrogant  defiance  of  the  blasphemer, 

LCapaneuB,  was  not  so  heinous : 

Through  aii  the  eirclv;!  dark  of  lloll 

Spirit  I  »Ktr  not  againNt  Ood  so  proud. 

Mot  he  who  fell  &t  Th«bee  down  from  tho  wotlU. 

fProm  that  moment,  says  Dante,  the  serpents  became 
bis  friends,  by  taking  on  themselves  the  punishment 

I  of  this  groat  wick<MlnL-»s.  One  wound  itself  round 
Vanni  Fucci's  neck,  as  if  to  say,  'I  will  not  thou 
speak  more ' ;  another  bound  bin  arras  »o  Bmily  that 
the  blosphomoua  handu  could  iliug  no  further  defiance 
against  Heaven.     He  flod  without  a  word,  and  a 
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moment  later  the  Centaur,  Cacua,  ruBbed  upon  tbf 
sceoe,  shouting  in  furj,  'Where  is,  where  is  lb> 
bitt«r  wretch?' — and  puntuer  and  pursued  paand 
away  into  the  darknesB.' 

At  this  point  three  souls  suddenly  appear  in  tb* 
valley  with  such  thief-like  Btoalthinoss  that  neither 
Dante  nor  bis  Guide  in  aware  of  them  until  they  cr7, 
'Who  are  yo?'    One  of  them  asks  the  otherH,  'Whfw 
can  Cianfa  have  remained?'  and  Dante,  boaring  • 
Florentine  name,  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips  as  a  sigi)«l 
to  Virgil  to  stand  attentive.     A  scene  followa  » 
marvellous  that  the  reader  may  well  be  slov  ta 
believe  it.  since  he  who  saw  it  can  scarcely  allow 
it  to  himself.     This  Cianfa,  it  seems,  had  suddenly 
vanished,  and  bis  three  companions  are  wondering 
what  bos    become   of   him.     His    name    naturallj 
arrested  Dante's  attention,  because  he  was  a  membtr 
of  the  noble  Florentine  family  of  the  Donati,  to 
which  the  poet  himself  win*  related  by  marriage. 
A  moment  before,  Cianfa    bad   borno    the    htunu 
form;  but  now  he  darts  forward  in  the  shape  of  t 
horrible  !<ix-footed  serpent,  which  fastens  itself  on 
the  companion  who  had  mittxdd  bim  and  asked  wh^r* 
ho  was.    This  wretched  soul  was  Agnello  BrunelloiKlit 
of  Florence,  of  whom  the  story  goes  that '  from  bi» 
earliest  childhood  be  would  empty  his  father's  or 
his  mother's  purse,  then  the  drawers  in  the  sbopn. 
and  wa.^  given  to  thieving.    Later  on  when  ho  gr(* 
up  he  would  get  into  other  people's  housM.  aii<I  b« 
would  disguise  himself  as  a  poor  man,  and  wooU 
fashion  himself  an  old  man's  beard,  and  that  is  wky 
■  In/,  XXV.  1-34. 
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Dante  represents  bim  as  transformed  by  the  bite  of     CANTOS 
that  serpent,  because  he  used  thuR  to  transform  him-       xxv 
self  for  the  purpose  of  thioruig.'    It  is  on  ibis  soul         —"■ 
that  Cianfa  Donati  sprang  in  the  form  of  a  bix- 
footed  serpent.    Fastening  its  front  feet  on  hts  arms, 
its  mid  one*  on  bis  belly,  and  the  bind  pair  on  his 
thighs,  it  thrust  its  tail  between  his  logs  and  bent  it 
upward  on  the  loins  behind  ;  wbilo  with  its  teeth  it 
caught  hold  of  both  cheeks : 

try  (i«v*r  was  faidentNl  b;  Ha  roots 
Unto  A  tree  eo.  aa  tJiis  horrible  moogter 
Around  th«  oth^r'x  limlw  entwinod  iU  own. 

en  followed  a  marvellous  and  awful  transmnta-ctuiaui4 
tiou  and  blend  of  the  two  into  a  third  something,  j^^^*^,^^^ 
meh  as  human  eye«  never  saw.    Like  wax,  the  man  t^pui*- 
loelted  into  the  serpent,  the  sorpont  into  the  man. 
The  colours  mingled  and  changed  as    in    burning 
paper  when  a  brown  ootoar  runs  up  before  the  flame, 
and  the  white  dies  away.    '  Neither  one  nor  other 
seemed  now  what  it  was.'      His  two  companions 
<d  out  in  horror, 


r 


■  O  in«,  Agnello,  how  Lbou  chsoBextl 
B«hold  Already  thou  art  DelUier  two  nor  on«.' 


And  then  the  horrible  blend  of  man  and  reptile  with 
alow  step  passed  away.' 

The  next  instance  is  not  a  blend,  but  a  complete 
transformation  of  man  into  serpent  and  serpent  into 
While  the  other  two  thieves   gazed    after 


Agnello  and  Cianfa, '  a  small  flery  seriient  livid  and  FruoMeo 
black  as  is  a  peppercorn,' and  swift  as  a  lizard  flashing  tamouu. 
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from  hedge  to  hedge  io  the  dog-days,  darted  &t  on* 
of  them,  trausBxiDg  him  in  'that  part  whereat  ii 
first  received  our  nourishment.'  Danto's  csrofuiaM 
in  naming  the  oxaet  spot  cbd  scarcely  be  witbont 
significance.  Just  as  Vanni  Pucci  was  bitten  at  tlu 
nape  of  the  neck,  perhaps  to  indicate  that  his  sio  vwt 
a  kind  of  madnetts,  a  poisoning  of  th»  brain,  bo  tb* 
piercing  of  this  siun«r  in  that  part  whereat  our 
nourishment  is  first  received,  may  be  a  hint  that  be 
had  a  hereditary  tendency  and  predieipottitioD  to 
this  8in.  The  little  black  serpent  which  flew  upon 
him  ix  idontifiod  in  the  last  Hue  of  the  Canto  by  Uw 
words, — 'The  other  was  he  whom  thou,  GaTflki 
weepest.'  Gaville  was  a  village  in  the  upper  V«l 
d'Aruo,  where  this  Francesco  Ouorcio  de'  Cavalcanti 
was  slain.  His  kinsmen,  the  Cavalcanti,  avenged 
the  murder  by  almost  exterminating  its  inhabitanU. 
and  this  is  why  Dante  says  it  weeps  for  him.  Th« 
soul  on  whom  ho  fa«tonod  is  named  Buoso,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  According  tc 
some  commentators  he  was  a  certain  Buoso  degli 
Abati;  while  others  identify  him  with  that  BucM 
Donati  who  was  so  cleverly  personated  by  Gtaoai 
Bchicchi.'  Tbo  little  serpent  after  piercing  hitn  feS 
to  the  ground  and  lay.  Each  gasced  at  each  in  bUoom: 
the  man  stood  motionless,  but  yawned  as  if  sleep  or 
fever  had  attacked  him.  He  through  hi»i  wound. tbe 
serpent  through  its  mouth,  began  to  smoke  violently, 
and  the  two  smokes  commingled.  Then  bt^ao  k 
transformation  of  each  into  the  image  of  the  other, 
so  wonderful  that  Dante  bids  Lucaa  and  Ovid  b* 
■ /n/.  uts.  as-u.  SMpp,«o»-«ii. 
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fUont  oonceraing  the  metamorpbosea  whicli  thoy  cantOS 
relate.  The  serpent'8  tail  divided  and  became  a  xxv 
tnan'8  two  Icga ;  tbo  two  logs  of  the  man  united  and 
bocamo  u  Herpont's  tail;  the  other  mombors  parsed 
through  similar  changes  and  exchanges,  deocribed 
by  Dante  with  n  hideous  realism  which  at  once  repels 
and  fascinate*).  At  la«t,  whilu  'the  smoke  veiled 
them  with  a  now  colour,'  tbo  sorpont  rose  upright 
and  the  man  sank  to  the  ground.  Only  his  face  now 
remained  human.  Soon  it  sharpened  out  into  tbo 
form  of  the  serpent's,  the  ears  went  in  like  a  snail's 
horns,  and  the  tongue  grew  forked.  In  converse 
fashion,  the  serpent  head  of  the  upright  form  grew 
into  the  shape  of  a  man's,  and  thu  clovon  tongue  ro- 
closed.  The  transformation  being  now  complete,  the 
amoke  ceased,  and  the  soul  that  had  become  a  reptile 
flod  hitfuing  down  the  valley,  pursued  by  the  other* 
talking  and  spluttering,  and  crying  over  bis  shoulder 

t3  the  only  one  of  the  gang  who  retained  bis  proper 
bape, 
*  I  'II  b&v«  Bwwo  run, 
^L  As  1  bavQ  doue,  crawUug,  aloug  this  rond.' 


^ 


The  soul  to  whom  he  spoko  was  Pucoio  Scianoatoi 
(■lame  Puccio')of  the  Galigai  family  of  Florence;  and 
the  fact  that  he  sutfered  no  serpent  transformation 
robahly  means  that  Dante  regarded  him  as  the 
least  guilty  of  thiti  band  of  Florentine  thieves.' 

When  wo  try  to  determine  the  moral  signiGcanceirallMllai' 
it  these  horrible  puniahments,   it  is   far  from   an  a firnicw 


> /V- xxr.  TVlSt.  Tba  pMCBKo  U  iiiilUt«d  by  Hilton  In  ParadUe 
z.  OM.SSi.  n-hcm  SntAn  and  lili  angoU  ftM  tr»nn(i>rta«d  to 
■IK.    S«eqtiot«Ui>n,  p.  -187. 
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(MUy  task,  especially  in  tlieir  detAils.  According 
Ptumptro,  it  ia  quostionablo  whotber  they  have  any 
great  significance  at  all.  'Onu  ventures  to  think,' 
he  nAya,  '  tlint  nt  this  point  the  quick  spontnnnoai 
imnt^inntion  of  the  poet  began  for  n.  while  to  ti»g. 
By  way  of  componeation  he  falls  back  upon  remioif- 
cencea  of  his  two  fuvouritu  pouts,  Lucau  and  Ontt. 
and  deliberately  endeavours  to  surpass  them  in  tlie 
fltrangeness  and  elaboratenefifi  of  his  doscription. 
His  first  picture  is,  as  it  were,  a  repliea  of  Lucan't 
description  of  the  Libyan  doscrt  (ix.  70&-721),  in  wfat«h 
he  exhausts  the  whole  vocabulary  of  serpent  classifi- 
cation.' Now  Dante  certainly  had  Lucan  and  Ovid 
in  mind,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expressly  namM 
them ;  he  even  appears  to  take  n  strange  and  almost 
amusing  pride  in  surpamsing  them  in  horrors.  Nevw 
tboless,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  he  wrote  these 
dreadful  Cantos  merely  or  chieHy  to  outdo  two 
heathen  poot«.  In  every  Cin^le  and  Bolgia  hitherto 
we  have  found  him  aiming  at  some  real  and  natortl 
correspondence  between  sin  and  punishment,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  correspondence  failed  bsro. 
The  most  general  idea  is  that  which  liee  no 
the  very  surface,  namely,  that  Thieves  are  a  com- 
bination  of  man  and  serpent,  like  Geryon,  Um 
Guardian  of  this  whole  Circle  of  Fraud.  The  sy 
holism  of  the  serpent  is  obvious  enough :  lurki 
thiof-like,  among  the  grass  and  stones,  creeping  t 
houses  by  whatever  hole  it  can  find,  and  woanding 
it«  victim  when  he  has  no  suspicion  of  its  proMoea 
As  on  earth  these  souls  transformed  themselves  bj 
various  disguises  for  their  thievish  ends  from  tntn 
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serpent,  from  serpent  to  man,  so  now  their  doom 

Is  that  this  traDsformatioD  goes  on  for  ever:  they 

ivo  created  in  tbemselvei;  an  eternal  duplicity  of 

iture.     Still  further,  the    serpent  is   the   enemy 

rof  all  mankind;   and    therefore   in   this  valley  of 

sorpeut-thiovett  Dante  sota  before  us  the  kind  of 

,  world  which  would  exist  were  all  bonde  of  common 

loneaty    dissolved  —  the    social    confusion    and    in- 

[  security  and  fear,  no  man  knowing  when  he  would 

|be  attacked  by  sumo  serpent  which  might  turn  out 

bo  one  of  his  own  comrades.    It  is  probably  for 

3aeons  such  as  these  that  Dante  sets  thia  sin  bo  far 

lown  in  Hell,  below  Simony  and  Barratry,  and  far 

alow  Robbery.    The  first  two,  evil  as  they  are,  do 

lot  crouto  the  same  sonso  of  iniiccurity  and  social 

[eonf  usion ;  and  Robbery  is,  by  comparison,  an  open 

[,*od  honest  crime.    This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  Dante 

differs  from  Aquinas  in  bis  estimate  of  these  two 

Istns.    'Robbery  in  a  more  grievous  sin  than  theft,' 

Lqiiinas  dtM?laros, '  because  violouco  is  more  direetly 

apposed  to  the  will  than  ignorance.    There  is  also 

lotber  reason :  because  by  robbery  not  only  is  loss 

|inflicted  on  another  in  his  property,  but  there  is 

Iso  something  of  personal  insult  or  injury  enacted.'* 

iTho  standards  applied  are  dilferent :  Aquinas  judge* 

Iby  the  amouut  of  violence  used,  Danto  by  the  amount 

of  fraud.    The  open  highwayman  gives  bis  fellows 

|&  fair  chance  of  defending  themselves:  but  theft  is 

>  Aimtna,  li-li.  q.  Ixrf.  &.  9.     WIckswed  tmces  fate  Mverity  to  Uila 

ltd  M  aaotbar  e«uae :  '  His  own  wrltinjia  sbow  that  lh«  nwlBtMuwco 

^pOHS  wiu  hi«  Ul««ot  the  suprama  tuactlon  of  OpTWrnnaDU    Tbo 

I  MTerlljr  of  faU  Jiul«in«rtt«  upon  thieving  «nB  apOD  ftUa*  ootn- 

[  k  ebM»ct«rt«l1c  ol  tile  citizen  of  tbo  greatest  oommerclal  city  of  Ilio 

Id.' 
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CAirros  a  enake  in  the  grastt.  far  more  daugorous  to 
jjxV  "  kind,  because  it  is  a  secret  and  undurhaud  attack  oa 
the  institution  of  private  property,  without  vtl 
society  cannot  oxist. 
TtM  ooDUcioK  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  arresting  thing  about 
of  WiHoaMty.  ^y^  punishraeat  is  the  way  in  which  thooo  ThiavM, 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  take,  steal  ont 
another's  very  form  and  identity.  The  trnnafornu- 
tions  are  more  than  a  mere  play  of  nioaniDgle« 
fancy.  They  symbolize,  as  Huskin  points  out,  tl» 
contagious  power  of  dishunesty,  the  way  in  which  i 
thief  can  flteal  away  a  man's  better  nature,  inltiat* 
him  into  the  secret  of  his  fraud,  infuse  his  poiMO 
into  him,  and  change  him  into  a  serpent  like  him- 
self. 'There  is  not  in  all  the  Inferno  quite  m 
studied  a  piece  of  descriptive  work  as  Dante'* 
relation  of  the  infection  of  ono  cursed  soul  of  this 
crew  by  another.  They  change  alternately  into  th* 
forme  of  men  and  serpents,  each  biting  the  other 
into  this  change.*'  Obviously  this  infectious  power 
of  thievery  is  represented  as  working  in  different 
forms  and  dugruos ;  and  attempts  have  been  nutia 
to  distinguish  various  kinds  of  thieves.  For  at- 
ample,  Vanni  Fucci,  it  is  said,  represents  sacrilegiont 
theft,  which  respects  neither  God  nor  His  Cburchi 
Cianfa  and  Agnello  were  probably  officials  of  V\qt- 
ence  who  thieved  from  the  State;  while  Buoso, 
Francesco,  and  Puccio  are  regarded  as  thieve*  of 
private  property.  There  may  be  some  truth 
this  division,  but  the  only  jwirt  of  it  which  is  qnil 
certain  is  the  sacrilege  of  Fucci.    One  is  inclined 

*  Fort  Ctavi{itm,  hatuir  lull. 
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Buggost  that  tho  distinction  which  Daute  intends  to     CAMT08 

V  VT17      Al 

Iraw  between  different  specie!)  of  Tfaioven  depends        xxv 

rathor  on  tho  munnor  and  degree  in  which  they        

are  infectod  by  others.    We  may  distinguish  four  Fonr  cumm 

t classes.     Vanni  Fucci  is  a  sort  of  kleptomauine — <"'*i*^'** 
the  madness  attacks  liis  head,  burns  him  to  oahos. 
and  when  he  comes  to  himself  he  is  like  a  man 
rocovoring  from  epilepsy  or  posBession.    Cianfa  and 
Agnello  are  men  who  blend  into  one  another  like 
wax,  forming  a  now  and  perfect  combination  and 
unity  of  evil,  which  is  impossible  to  either  of  them 
Hapart:  they  represent  the  moat  complete  harmony 
^■and  idontilication  of  two  ovil  natures,  the  one  being 
Hthe  tomptor,  tho  other  the  tempted.     Buoso  and 
HCavalcanti  are  also  tempter  and  tempted,  but  there 
is  neither  harmony  nor  identification.    Alternately 
they  turn  each  other  into  eorpont^ ;  but  when  one  ia 
a  serpent  the  other  is  a  man,  and  hates  the  tempter 
who  infected  him  with  his  poison.    And  finally  we 
have  Puocio  Sciancato,  the  only  soul  who  underwent 
^no  loss  of  bis  prupor  form:  evidently  Dante  believed 
H^hat  it  was  poHttible  for  a  man  to  bu  a  thief  without 
Hauffering  the  loss  of  bis  last  possession — his  very 
humanity. 

In  the  Fo}-9  CUtx>ig*:ra  Letter  quoted  above,  Ruskin  Pnmraeai 
says  sarcaisti colly  that  in  our  day  thu»u  'Thieves  by  ^^^^^ 
Fraud  *  are  '  brilliantly  represented  by  tho  men  who 
covet  their  neighbours'  goods  and  take  them  io  any 
way  tbey  think  safe,  by  high  finance,  sham  companies, 
cheap  goods,  or  any  other  of  our  popular  modern 
ways.'  In  similar  fashion,  Dante  saw  in  this  Moat 
Ha  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  bis  time  and  country 
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Of  the  six  !»o(iIs  named,  all  are  Tuscan,  one  a  naUre 
of  Pistoja,  the  remaining  five  of  Florence.  Of  Ui* 
former  city  ho  says  it  was  'a  worUiy  doo '  of  such  a 
'beast'  as  Vanni  Fucci — thief,  murderer,  blaspbcaivt, 
and  wonders  why  it  does  not  '  reBolve  to  bum  iImU 
to  aabes,'  as  be  was  burnt.  Hut  the  heaTiOHt  mo- 
demnation  falls  on  his  own  city.  Ironically  be 
con^atulatos  it  on  being  as  famous  in  Bell  u 
throughout  the  oarth : 

Rejoice.  O  Florence,  §tnc«  thou  mrt  eo  gre«l, 
Thnt  ovor  Innd  itnd  t)0«  thoti  bMtMt  Oty  wlti)^ 
Ami  tJiroughoiit  llrll  thy  luuno  fsvprrnil  nbrond  1 
Amung  Uio  Ihioven  I  fnuml  Bt<i  «uch 
Thy  citiiiens,  whenoi'  !>hanie  cornea  nnto  me. 
And  thou  thereby  lo  uo  gre&l  liotiotir  riseat,' 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  only  a  aai 
vindictive  blow  aimed  by  Dante  at  the  city  wbieli 
batiisbed  him  on  a  char^re  of  barratry;  but  malciog 
ulioM-ance  for  some  not  unnatural  personal  feeling. 
there  is  obviously  Ronietbing  far  nobler.  His  irony 
has  a  central  coro  of  sorrow — sorrow  such  as  wnmg 
tears  from  the  prophets  of  Israel,  for<wueing  in  the 
general  corruption  of  the  nation  their  (Country '■ 
doom.  He  seems  to  have  had  specially  before  bi* 
mind  one  line  of  Isaiah  in  his  lament  over  the  Ml 
of  'the  faithful  city':  'Thy  princes  are  robollioiu, 
and  companions  of  thieves.'  For  this  is  the  pojat 
of  the  words, '  Among  the  thieves  I  found  five  such 
thy  oitizenB.'  '  Five  guch ' :  not  one  of  them  from  tb» 
scum  of  the  people,  but  every  man  sprung  front 
the  noblest  families  in  Florence,    What  hope  ws 

>  li\f.  UtL  I -a. 
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there  for  a  city  whose  very  princes  were  thioveii  and 
companions  of  thieves  ?    He  bad  bad  oad  dreams  uf    '  * 
it— morninK  dreanis  which  com»  true: 

But  if  neAT  th«  niorning  truth  is  drCAoiMl  of. 
Feel  sbalt  tboii  in  a  liiUo  time  from  now 
What  Proto,  If  none  otlieii',  cravta  for  th«i».' 

Prato  can  Hcurcvly  bo  the  city  of  that  name,  since  it 

was  in  general  friendly  to  Florence.    The  reference 

is  much  more  likely  to  be  to  Cardinal  Niccoli>  da 

Prato,  who  watt  »ont  by  Benedict  xt.  in  the  spring 

of    1304   to    make    peace    between    the    Florentine 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.    Failing  in  bia  mission,  he 

departed  on  the  4th  of  June,  leaving  the  city  under 

an  interdict  and  it«  inhabitants  excommunicated. 

Within  a  week,  on  the  10th,  a  great  fire,  originated 

by  tt  dinBolute  priest,  burnt  down  more  than  seven- 

I  teen  hundred  housed,  towers,  and  palaces — '  in  short,' 

1  says  Villani,  '  nil  the  marrow  and  yolk  and  the  most 

precious  places  of  the  city.    The  Iosh  of  stores,  and  of 

treasure,  aud  of    merchaiidieo  waK   infinite,  foros- 

imuch  as  in  those  places  were  almost  all  tho  mer- 

'  chandise  and  precious  thingr,  of  Florence,  and  that 

which  was  not  burnt  was  robbed  by  highwaymen  as 

^it  WAS  being  carried  away,  the  city  being  continually 

I  at  war  in  divers  places,  wherefore  many  companies, 

I  and  clans,  and  families  were  ruined  and  brought  to 

'  poverty  by  the  said   fires  ond    robberies."     Tillani 

Bays  it  was  commonly  held    that  this   and   other 

adversities  and  perils  which  befell  Florence  about 

this  time  were  due  to  the  interdict  laid  on  the  city 

by  the  Cardinal  da  Prato.'    As  he  thinks  of  all  this, 

»  Xnf,  xxvi  TA  '  ViUaai.  vlU.  71. 
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CANTOS     Dante  could  almost  wish  that  the  doom  had  already 

XXT       fallen,  since  fall  it  must,  knowing  that  with  ad- 

—        vancing  years  he  will  find  harder  to  bear  the  min 

of  the  city  which  he  loved  perhaps  the  more  because 

of  his  unjust  exile  from  her: 

And  it  it  already  were,  'twere  not  too  soon ; 
Would  that  it  were,  seeii^  it  needs  must  be, 
For  it  will  weigh  me  down  the  moi-e  I  age.' 

'  Inf.  xxvi.  lO-li 
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Tub  eighth  Moat,  to  which  we  now  come,  in  that  of 
Evil  Counsellors.  From  the  broken  le<lgo  to  which 
they  hnd  doscvoded  to  s«e  into  thu  dark  valley  of 
the  Thieves,  the  two  pilgrims  climb  back  to  the  cliff 
which  forms  the  next  bridge.  It  is  not  easy  walk- 
ing: Yirgil  has  to  draw  Dante  up,  and  'the  foot 
without  the  hand  sped  not.'  When  they  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  bridge,  Daute  looks  down  and 
Hoompares  the  xight  to  the  ewamt  of  Grcfliu«  which  n*TUiv or 
the  Italian  peasant  sees  in  the  darkening  %-allvy 
below,  as  he  rests  on  a  summer  evening  on  the  hill- 
side after  hi«  day's  work  is  done.  In  the  same  way 
this  infernal  valley  twinkled  with  innumerable  little 
flames,  and  every  flame  concealed  a  human  soul ;  or, 
as  Dante  expresses  it. 


I 


Not  ooo  rcrnsb  tb«  tb«rt. 
And  wtsTf  Oune  *  ainnM-  Ktcftls  swsf. 


Jost  aa  to  Elisha  watching  the  trnnslntioD  of  his 

■  master,  there  came  a  moment  when  the  forms  of 
Klijab  and  horses  and  chariots  vanished,  leaving 
nothing  visible  savo  '  the  llamu  alone,  even  as  a  little 
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Duito'i  Feu 
«f  thUSls, 


cioud  ascending  up,'  bo  here  the  soul  waa  complete!; 
bidden  by  the  fire.  Although  Dante  put«  thU  u 
the  form  o£  a  simile,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thftt 
this  particular  comparison  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast  it  involves.  By  his  faithful  and  fearlen 
warnings  to  King  Ahab,  Elijah  is  the  typo  of  a  good 
counsellor,  and  hitt  reward  is  a  fiery  triumph  hcaveo- 
ward.  Th«  houIh  in  thia  Moat  are  Evil  Counsellort, 
and  their  doom  is  an  eternal  impriRonment  within 
a  narrow  tongue  of  Are  in  the  heart  of  Hell.' 

As  he  looked  at  these  (InmeletB,  Dante  t^illt* 
there  foil  on  him  a  certain  sadneBs,  and  a  sotemii 
sense  of  respoosibility  for  the  use  of  his  genius- 
These  were  souls  who  had  perished  through  the  pi'r- 
version  of  the  great  int^illcctual  powers  God  luul 
given  thorn ;  and  bo  trembled  as  he  felt  within  him' 
self  the  same  danger  of  intellectual  perdition.  To  hin 
even  a»  to  them,  he  knew  that  God  had  given  grr»i 
powers  of  miml,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  thai 
he  had  frequently  known  the  t«niptation  to  which 
they  had  yielded.  In  the  troubled  politica  of  liii 
time  there  must  have  come  many  opportunities  of 
using  his  great  intellect  for  crafty  purposes,  to  bewl 
his  foUowmun  to  his  own  ends  or  those  of  his  parly. 
Perhaps  Dante  was  too  imperious  a  soul  to  be  in 
any  real  danger  of  stooping  to  win  men  by  craft 
and  policy— a.<4  witnei«s  hitt  breaking  away  from  tb« 
Qhibellinc«  and  forming  a  party  by  himself  ;'  ocTsr- 
theless,  in  the  proeenco  of  these  lost  minds  to  whicfa 
he  felt  himself  akin,  he  is  so  impressed  with  the 
possibility  of  a  similar  perdition  that  he  reins  in  ihoM 
*  Inf,  UTi,  K43.  '  Par.  xrll.  «4L 
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intellectual  powers  which  some  'good  iitar  or 
ir  thing,'  s 
and  given  him : 


CANTOS 
XXVI  — 
iter  thing,'  suob  as  tho  grace  of  God,  perobonco      xxvil 


■one 


Tlien  Borrowed  I,  and  sorrow  now  again. 

Wh«D  t  <ltrpct  my  mind  to  what  I  saw : 

And  mnri>  my  R^nina  cttrb  Lbnn  I  atn  wont, 

Tbut  it  mnf  ran  not  nnlnss  virUio  guido  it; 

80  Lhat  if  a  good  Htar  or  t)ell(rr  lliiug 

HaV€  xivfn  ni«  good,  1  iu»T  myneir  not  grudge  iL 

t  is  certainly  tu  this  Lumptation  he  rufers  when  he 

tolls  U8  that  ho  almost  Cell  into  the  valley.    After 

clirobinf;  on  hands  and  feet  to  tho  arch  of  fiie  bridge, 

he  stood  erect  to  look  down,  and  had  he  not  caught 

one  of  the  rockfl,  he  »ays  ho  would  have  gone  over 

itbout  a  push.    It  souuds  liko  tho  rocollectton  of 

some  critical  moment  when  he  almost  fell  into  that 

crafty  u^  of  bix  tntollc<;ttial  powers  which  would 

p     have  carriod  him  down  to  '  this  blind  world." ' 

B    Two    examples   of   Evil    Couoaellors   are  given,  tnjmta  ud 

■chosen,  as  is  Dante's  custom,  from  hoatbcn  and 

^Christian  times.     Tho  heathen   instanou  is  Ulysses 

and  Dioincd,  who  arc  impriuonod  together  in  one 

flame  which  partA  at  the  top  into  a  double  tongue, 

the  greater  of  which  is  Ulytises.    These  two  in  their 

earthly  life  had  bcun  accomplices  in  many  a  fraud, 

I      three  of   which  are  specially   named,  prohiibly  bo* 

Beauae  of   their  connection  with   the    founding  of 

Rome:  'the  ambush  of  the  horse'  by  which  Troy 

was  taken  and 'the  noble  seed  of  the  Koninns' driven 

forth  ;  tho  craft  by  which  tbey  drew  AehiMfH  to  the 


,  Uoaad. 
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war,  leaving  Deidameia  to  die  of  grief;  und  the 
thoft  of  the  PaUfidium,  the  famous  statuo  of  FttlUi 
Athene,  on  which  the  safety  of  Troy  hung.*  Ulyssei 
wa»  more  the  mind  that  planned,  Diomed  laore  tbo 
bond  that  executed ;  they  are,  therefore,  impriMmed 
in  the  same  flame,  and  this  im  an  increase  of 
their  torment,  Dante  compares  the  two  bomB  into 
which  their  flame  parted  to  thoHe  which  ro«o  from 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polyniee*.  Tbam 
two  brothers  quarrelled  over  the  ourcession  to  th» 
throne  of  their  father,  (Edipus  of  Thebes,  and  slew 
each  other  in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  Theb« 
which  followed.  Even  death  could  not  quench 
hatred :  the  vary  flames  which  consumed  their  bodii 
divided  and  refused  to  mingle.*  By  comparing 
cloven  flame  of  Ulyssi^i  and  Diomed  to  tbifir  fiiuortil 
pyre,  Dante  means  that  they  were  torn  by  a  HiDuIir 
hatred ;  men  who  helped  to  ruin  each  other  here  aw 
not  likely  to  waste  much  love  on  one  another  tbore. 
Dante  ia  most  anxiou.t  to  speak  with  'the  bomsd 
flame,' and  Virgil  praises  him  for  tbo  wish;  but  at 
the  same  time  warm)  hint  to  refrain  from  addreasto); 
them,  leet  they  should  diadain  to  anawer  becauMi  they 
were  Greelcs.  Many  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  this,  ituoh  as  their  old  Greek  scorn  of  'ba^ 
barians';  or  that  speech  with  men  of  the  andeoi 
world  18  more  appropriately  left  to  Virgil,  w 
Dante  converses  with  modems.  The  likelier  reaaoQ 
here  is  that  Dante  is  a  descendant  of  their  ancient 
Trojan  enemies,  and  Virgil  might  be  regarded  u 
sprung  from  another  atock,  since  his  native  rity  una 

t  ^n.  a.  let-lKX.  ■  SUiiiu,  ThtbaUl,  XU.  W. 


bar- 
ieo^ri 
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Founded  by  Manto,  the  Tbeban  prophetoHH.    At  uU     CANTOS 
[eveutB,  Vir^l  ventures  to  address  them,  adjaring      xxvii 
them  by  the  fame  he  bad  ^ven  them  in  his  '  lofty 
rerses,"  to  say  where  Ulysses  in  his  wide  wanderings 
lad  gone  awny  to  die. 
The  quoHtioa  ia  very  characteristic  of  Dante.    His  nia  Paad^  of 
'Imagination  seems  to  have  taken  a  weird  delight  in 
ooastructing  an   ideal   ending   of  life  for  men  and 
|women  whose  death  was  surrounded  with  mystery : 
>UDt  Ugolino  in  the  Tower  of  Famine,  and  Buon- 
mte  da  Moutefeltro's  lonely  death  in  the  valley 
>f  the  Arno,  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.    Where 
id  bow  tbo  Great  Wanderer  met  his  end  had  been 
left  untold  by  the  Homeric  legends.    The  only  hint 
^  given  in  the   Odyaaey  is  the  prophecy  of  Tireitiaa 
Bwhen  LHys^es  moot«  him  among  the  soule  of  dead 
Hlieroos  in  the  under-world :  '  And  from  the  sea  shall 
thine  own  death  come,  the  gentlest  death  that  may 

I  be,  which  shall  end  tbco  foredone  witb  smooth  old 
age.'  Although  Dante  had  no  direct  acquaintance 
with  Homer,  some  hint  of  this  death  of  Ulysses  from 
the  sea  may  have  reached  him  through  translations 
of  Greek  works;  and  it  has  l>eon  suggested  that  bis 
Imagination  wrought  the  story  of  tbo  wild  adven- 
ture 'out  of  the  Gienoeso  voyages  of  discovery  in 
search  of  a  Western  continent,  which  resulted  ulti- 
mately in  the  discovery  of  America,  but  which  <ip  to 
this  time  had  proved  fruitless.  One  such  expedition 
left  in  1201,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Witii 
this  general  idea  Dante  may  have  oombiuod  the 
well-known  fable,  repeated  by  the  crusaders  and 
>th«r8,  of  the  Mountain  of  Loadutone  by  which  ships 
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wore  attracted  and  dashed  to  pitices. ' '  Tbe  otorj  ai 
told  by  '  tbe  greater  horu  of  tho  aacieot  flaiuo '  in  of 
so  vivid  an  interest  that  it  must  be  given  in  fuiL 
There  con  be  no  doubt  that  Tennyson's  UlysBei 
is  n  parnphrase  —  splendid,  no  doubt,  but  still  k 
parapbrnso  —  of  thi)«  pasttage.  There  is  tbe  some 
impatienco  of  dull  domestic  tumeaoss;  the  Mm* 
determination  to  'drink  life  to  the  leea';  the  boem 
BOOm  of  hoarding  the  remnant  of  the  years  ;  and  tb* 
same  high  resolve 

*  to  follow  knowlnlgt-  liko  n  ninking  «tAr 
Bvyood  tbo  utoiost  boiutda  of  buiuiui  IbougfaL' 

The  translation  given  is  Longfellow's : 

Prom  Ciroe  bad  dei»u-U!<l.  who  oonodnled  nw 

More  Uu).a  a  year  there  near  unto  OaiHs, 

Or  eror  yet  ^Biieait  lumii-d  it  to,* 

Nor  foodn««s  for  my  boa,  nor  revereoee 

For  my  old  f&Lk«ir,  nor  Uw  due  mttixUon 

Which  jojroiu  fbould  hav*  nwde  P«^«kipe. 

Could  overr-oow  witiun  mv  Uift  dMlrv 

I  had  ta  bn  mpoi^enoed  of  Uib  world. 

And  of  ihe  rice  ivnd  virtue  of  nunktnd ; 

Bill  I  put  forth  on  ( ht<  high  opeu  tiea 

With  Quiinnlc  >ih)i>,  »nd  thatsm&l)  cuuipaojr 

Uy  wtiich  I  nvver  bad  dewarlAd  bean. 

Both  of  the  sbortis  I  haw  iu  far  ss  Spftiu. 

Fai-  «B  Morocco,  aad  tlie  Isle  of  Sardee, 

And  the  other*  whirh  liutt  sen  bathos  round  «bouL' 

I  nni)  my  i-umpony  wui-c  old  and  *low 

Whun  al  that  narrow  paamge  we  arrived 

^^1le^e  Hetculea  his  LaDdmarks  Mt  m»  vlgnals. 


t  Moore.  ^fiuIiM  in  Aiitfc  (Ixt  mHw),  SM  n. 
*  A  town  In  tho  north  of  CMnpaala,  nainod  bjr  Aiaum^  aft^r  hia  i 
Caleta<^ia.vli.  M). 
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That,  man  no  f&rLhn-  oiiTCard  should  mlvt'ature. 
Od  Um>  right  hAnd  Whiiiil  ^]l^  I  IvfL  SuvUle, 
Aim!  on  ibu  other  ith-euily  hiu]  Ml  CouLa. 
"  O  broth«rB.  who  amid  &  huadred  tlionsand 
PwrHs."  I  sold,  "  h4iv««  romf  unto  th<'  \Vf»t, 
To  Uiia  so  inoonBidcntbln  ft  vigil 
Wbiob  U  KtDftinini;  of  jriiur  wiUM ■tUl, 
Bo  T«  uDwiUiug  to  di!ii}-  the  iLDOWledfie. 
Following  the  mo.  of  llie  aDpeopl»d  world. 
Consider  ]r«  the  seed  from  which  yr  uprung : 
Te  wwro  not  nukdo  to  lirp  like  unto  brutes. 
But  for  pursuit  of  virtue  and  of  kDowtedge." 
So  ea^ter  did  I  render  my  comiianloua. 
With  tbi»  brief  osbortatioD,  for  th«  vojrage. 
That  tbi'n  I  hardly  cimid  buvc  buld  tbem  back. 
And  baviiiK  turned  our  stem  udUi  the  momtng. 
We  of  the  oars  made  wings  for  our  mad  Sight, 
Bvermore  gaining  on  the  lai-hoard  sid«. 
Already  all  tbrt  Ktom  of  the  other  pole 
The  night  beheld,  and  ouni  no  very  low 
It  <lid  not  Hhl'  alMiVf!  tlie  oceaJi  floor. 
Five  tlmea  rekindled  and  a«  many  quenched 
Had  been  the  splendour  underneath  t4ie  moon, 
RincD  wt!  bad  KnUimd  into  tbn  doiip  pas», 
When  there  appouriMl  to  lui  u  mountain,  dim 
Frou  distance,  aud  it  seemed  to  me  so  high 
As  1  had  never  any  one  beheld. 
Joyful  wnre  wo,  and  roou  it  tiirni-d  t»>  WMping ; 
For  i>ut  of  Uie  new  land  a  whirlwind  rose. 
And  8mot«  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
Throe  times  it  mode  it  whirl  with  all  the  waten. 
At  tliL*  fourth  timu  it  made  the  ateni  uplift. 
Anil  the  prow  downward  go,  aa  pleased  AnoUier. 
Until  the  sea  above  us  cloeed  again.'' 


OAHKiat 

xxvt- 

xxvu 


>  It^.  xxtL  00>I42.  Coatnuit  PUto'«  account  ot  myssett  in  tbo  vtalon 
of  Br,  Rfp.  x.6\l-esi.  AfMrone  tbouaoad  years  In  Bades  the  sonls ar« 
Invo^t  Into  a  iu««dow  to  diooae  thoJr  Iota  before  tbsir  reblrtit  Into 
another  life  on  earth.  '  There  came  also  the  aoul  of  Odysseus,  bariBg 
yec  lo  make  a  cbeiee,  and  hta  lot  bappeoed  to  be  the  last  of  them  all. 
■tlierecuUeotlanot  farmer  tolls  bad  diaenchantad  hliu  of  asiMtiMi, 
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'  Another'  i»  God,  liut  the  holy  numo  is  never  mea- 
ttoned  in  Hell  save  by  Vsnni  Fucci  in  blasphemy. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  great  mountain  which  ibejr 
Right  after  their  &T6  months'  voyage  is  Mount  Pur- 
gatory, wliich,  according  to  Danto,  risos  at  the  ezMt 
antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  the  storm  which  '  rose  froo 
the  new  land'  has  a  symbolic  meaning.  Boin^ 
heathens,  it  was  impossible  that  tliey  should  hud 
on  MouDt  Purgatory,  since  only  thoso  who  are  oa 
the  way  to  Paradise  can  gaiu  a  footing  on  ita  aboreti 
It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  this  paasagt 
is  anything  more  than  a  magnificent  excrescence  oa 
the  general  subject.  'The  story  of  Ulyeaea'  last 
voyage  and  death,'  writes  a  recent  cummentator,  'i* 
a  digression,  like  that  of  the  foundation  of  Mantiu 
in  Inf.  XX.,  for  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  Inferno.  Both  of  those  servo,  however,  to  gift 
variety,  and  to  lighten  the  uniformity  of  k:Iou°1-'' 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Danto  thus  induJgM 
himself  in  a  mere  poetic  device  to  relieve  the  strftint 
or  that  ho  is  carried  away  by  his  imagiuative  deliglil 
in  'one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life.*  Is  it  not 
probable  that  this  wild  adventure  is  narrated  as  tho 
last  piece  of  evil  counsel  of  which  Ulysaes  was  guilty? 
The  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Qihraltar  wore  sot  its  a  »igi)  aud  landmark  of  lfa« 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  beyond  which  it  may 
have  been  regarded  as  an  impiety  to  sail.    By  lib 

and  h«  went  tiboul  for  »  eoiuiderkble  Uhm  In  veuvli  of  Ui«  Hit  nf  » 
privfttc  uum  wbo  had  no  oanw ;  bo  twil  some  dlflloalt;  In  flodli^  tUk 
whicb  woa  l}iDf(  about  und  liad  been  negli?ctr<l  b;  erGT7bwlr  «!•*; 
and  vh»n  b«  aav  It,  he  >Atd  that  he  would  have  dune  the  aam*  htt 
b«  ba«o  Ai8t  !niit«ad  of  Vun,  aod  tbat  he  wa»  delighted  *t  hli  «li«lce-* 
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bvil  counsel  Ulyssee  bo  inllnmed  his  oompHniona  tbat  CAVTOB 

|be    could    Hcarcdly  have    rvatrsiDed   them    had    he  xxvif 

nrisbed.     Dante  pictures  him  here  aa  a  booI  inaatiable         

Bn  its  hunger  for  new  experienceB  of  human  vice  and  _ 

Irirtue,  but  insattable  only  that  ho  may  the  more  I 

hraftily  ptay  upon  the  wvuknessos  of  mHnkind.  I 
I  The  point  of  xpecial  moral  int^rost,  faowevvr,  iaTbthutMS 
pfae  contrast  drawn  between  Ulysses  as  he  was  and  oinwt.  ^ 
ba  he  ia :  on  earth,  scorning  the  Pillarn  of  his  ancient 

nrorld,  and  boldly  launchiug  forth  into  'wild  sea-  ■ 

Diberties';  in  thix  Moat,  impriMonud  to  all  uteruity  m 

britbin  this  narrow  flre-fly  flame.     It  cannot  be  an  H 

ptecident  that   Dante  represents  the  great  world-  I 

ppandering  soul  aa  thus  'oabin'd,  cribb'd,  oonfln'd.'  I 

nbe  moaning  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  nature  of  ■ 

kbe  sin.     We  think  of  a  soul  like  Uly»8e8  as  great  I 

Iklid    boundless    in  it«    insatiublo   craving  for  new  I 

experiences,  its  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  I 

world,  and   itit    nkill   in   playing   on   the  vices  and  I 

.virtues  of  mankind.    Dunte  will  have  us  understand  I 

It  it   is  far  otherwise.     Ulysses  could   »ay,  in  I 

Teunyson's  words,  I 

*  Mucb  h*To  I  Mwi  and  known ;  dtieH  of  men  H 

And  nuranMv,  c]{ni&t««,  counrils,  govvrumeiits,  H 

MyMlf  Dot  iMtat,  but  hoaoorod  of  Uiem  fttl';  ■ 

levertheless  the  craftiness  in  which  he  lived  clooed  I 

liku  fnto  around  his  soul ;  until  at  last  ell  Inn  vast  H 

lowludge  of  mun  ia  narrowed  down  to  'this  blind  M 

rorld,'  this  flame  no  bigger  than  a  firefly,  and  this  I 

jrmenting  companionship  with  his  accomplice  in  I 

cunning.    Thus  it  is  that  'Be  taketh  the  wise  in  ■ 

La  craftiness.'  ■ 
' 
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CANTOS        Of   OTon  groator  intereflt    in  aome  ways  ta  xha 
xxvn      Christian  oxumple   of  an  evil  counsellor.      Wlua 

— —    ^     UlyBsea    was    departing'    with     Virgirm     IctaTO,   tbe 

utmuatMUn.  attention  o£  tbe  pilgrims  was  arrcstoU  by  tbe  coo- 
fused  sound  which  issued  from  tbe  top  of  aDOtber 
of  the  flames,  and  which  at  last  changed  into  an 
articulate  voice.  Tbe  soul  within  bad  averbeard 
Virgil  using  Lombard  apeocb  whun  he»aiil  to  UlyasM 
'  Now  go  thy  way,  no  more  I  urge  tbee,'  and  tber*- 
fore  begged  to  know  what  events  were  bappeiiinit 
in  'that  sweet  Latian  land'  from  which  ho  had 
fallen  into  'this  blind  world.'  The  Latin  or  Latian 
land  is  Italy,  and  in  pjirticular  the  province  of 
Romagna  from  which  be  had  come.  Tbe  thing  fa« 
wiiihe«i  most  to  know  is  whether  tbe  RoiuaguuoU 
have  peace  or  war.  It  wa^  a  natural  question  for 
one  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  greal«*t 
soldier  of  tbe  province,  and  had  held  in  his  band* 
tbe  innumerable  threads  of  its  struggles,  plots,  and 
factions.  Virgil  bids  Dante  reply,  because  *  thiit  OM 
18  a  Latian';  whereupon  the  poet  answer*  that  ■! 
the  moment  of  open  war  there  was  none,  but  that 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  tyrant-lords  of  Romagna  tbt-m 
never  is  nor  was  wanting  tbe  stuff  of  which  war  it 
made.  After  giving  bim  an  account  of  the  preMBt 
state  of  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  towns  of  the 
province,  Dante,  who  sees  only  tbo  flame  and  not  tfa* 
soul  inside,  begs  bim  to  say  who  he  is,  that  his  tuiaw 
'may  hold  front  there  in  the  world.''    The  aituMr 

■  Inf.xxviH-H.  The  tavna^ndemerlbcA  tat  thf  taontjmrti^  A* 
ookU  at  kTiDH  of  tlielr  tymnt.-lords.  *  Itavcnix  Is  Btlll.  ■>■  It  luM  h*« 
for  jw*  pant,  nnder  Lh«  coill'  ot  the  Polrnlii  fiimSlx.  whkh  tK)*  •!« 
broods  OT«r  Ceririit  (w.  lIMli):  Forli  Is  nndcr  the  claw*  ijt  tbe  nil* 
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jplies  that  if  he  thought  he  were  Hpeaking  to  one 
rho  would  return  to  the  world,  he  would  tell  him 
lothing,  but  ttiuco  return  is  impoaeiblo  he  cun  answer 
•without  fcur  of  infamy.'  In  tho  uppor  Circles  the 
>uls  do  not  shrink  from  this  remembrance  upon 
krth,  but  in  these  shameful  depths  of  Fraud  and 
Treachery  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  forgotten.  Be- 
Mdes,  this  soul  had  left  behind  him  on  earth  a  name 
groat  and  honoured  that  Dante  himself,  in  tho 
7<mmto  (iv.  28),  speaks  of  bim  as  'our  most  noble 
itian':  and  if  he  thought  that  the  sin  he  was 
kbout  to  oonfe»fl  was  unknown  on  earth,  we  can 
idorstand  why  bo  shrank  from  ruining  his  reputa- 
tion by  revealing  it. 
He  then  t«ll8  Bante  the  strange  story  of  bis  life —  Btwr  of 
^the  rttory  of  a  soul  lost  within  sight  of  Heaven's  gatei 
,  ship  wrecked  at  the  harbour's  mouth.  Hia  name— 
rhicb,  however,  be  is  careful  not  to  speak— was 
luido.  Count  of  Montefeltro,  u  district,  as  he  says. 
(between  Trbino  and  the  yoke  from  which  the  Tiber 
barsts.'  Me  was  Captain  of  the  Obibellines  in  Ho- 
igna,  and  more  than  once  had  fought  against  the 
i'ope  and  been  excommunicated.  At  lost,  in  old  ago, 
rhen,  as  he  says, 

■  atetj  one  ought 
To  tower  aniU  und  gather  in  tbc  rope«.' 

lie  mado  bis  ponce  with  tho  Church,  repented,  oon- 
lessed,  and  joined  the  Franciscan  Order.    From  the 

of  tfac  OrdHaO)  (w.  iMS):  Rlmlnl  Li  under  the  Old  ud  Yoiuul 
\UU  (the  Malatcata,  <rv.  4^J8}:  Facniu  and  Iinola  ar»  niuln-  tli« 
Dab  o(  Bdagbinardo  Pagano  (rv.  K>-&l)i  and  Ceaena  alt«rnal«a 
I  a  aUte  of  t]rTann]r  aiid  freedom  (vv.  SftM).*— TojnbM'a  Die- 
aiy,  '  RamBgiia.' 
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sequel  wo  might  suspect  thai  he  was  of  the  namb«r 
of  those  dmcribed  by  Milton, 

'  who,  to  be  pn»ri>  of  PahmIIm, 
Dying  p«t  on  the  wenda  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  PranclscMt  tliiDk  to  pasa  dlsguiwd.' ' 

Dant4i,  howevur,  soomfl  to  give  him  full  crcNlit  for 
sincerity  in  hie  repentance ;  as  we  have  Been  h«  flaili 
him  'our  most  noble  Latian,'  and  praises  bin  fkir 
lowering  the  sails  of  his  worldly  affairs  as  he  drew 
near  to  the  port  of  death.'  Benvenuto  da  ImoU 
Hays  that  ho  wax  often  soon  publicly  bc^^in^  hit 
bread  In  Ancona,  whore  ho  died  and  was  buried: 
and  that  he  had  heard  many  things  of  him  wbieb 
gave  good  hope  of  his  salvation.  Count  Guido's  own 
account  of  bimnelF  here  is  far  less  flntt/tring  than  tbe 
reputation  which  ho  loft  behind  on  earth : 

■  My  (Ie«dii 
Were  not  those  ot  ft  Uou,  t>ut »  fox. 
Th«  canning  wiles  and  coveK  ways, 
I  know  thorn  nil,  and  prnctlsed  so  Ui^ir  art, 
That  to  the  ends  of  the  oM-th  the  souad  wvot  forth.'* 

This  reputation  for  cunning  proved  in  the  end  bif 
eternal  undoing.  His  repentance  aud  confesaioa 
would  have  availed  for  his  salvation,  ha4  not  Ben)- 
face  viii. '  brought  him  back  to  hia  first  sina.'    Tbtt 

'  Par.  iMtit,  HI.  A19-m.  '  C<mv.  Iv.  S8. 

'  /n/'.KTll.7i-7S.  Comp.Mftclil«T*llre/'r(n*<,(hiii».xvUi..  «■»«<**■ 
pptec«*  OW0M  (o  bt  faithful  to  Uttir  «njwf>ii>«nf< :  -  Now  a«  a  prisw 
nwat  Ifiun  bow  to  act  the  put  of  k  boMt  »oaMtlin«R,  b*  ahooM  nak* 
ttaafoxand  the  Uon  hla  patMmH.  .  .  .  Prom  Ibn  foi,  a  prinv*  will  Imh 
dMCtarl^  In  avoiding  nuwM;  and  from  tbo  Uon,  how  to  amplof  kb 
ttr«Rffth  to  keep  th«  wulTM  In  awe.  But  tbej  who  ctittialy  rat;  vrm 
thp  lion'*  ritr«nKth,  will  not  alwaya  niMit  wilh  hdoocm;  In  otliarwcffc 
a  pruilnot  priann  cannot  aiiil  outclit  not  to  k«ep  hU  word,  exoapt  wtn 
h*  can  da  ■«  wKlioiit  Iiijiiry  to  hiinMlf,  or  wh«n  the  olTCmnHMMM 
ondcr  which  he  oootntctcd  the  eucaitement  hUII  exist.' 
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FPrincoof  the  a«w  Pharisoes'  sought  the  advice  of 

i«rttftya  fox  under  the  following  circumstancefl. 

the  year  1207  the  Pope  was  carrying  on  n  war, 

lot,  as  Guido  sarcaaticnlly  ««yn,  agaiiittt  Saracena  or 

Few9,  but  against  Chrii^tians — the  groat  rival  houeo 

>f  tho  Colonnas.  Two  CardiDals  of  this  family,  being 

Izcommuuicated  by  Boniface  and  their  palaces  in 

3me    destroyed,    retired    to    their    ntrongliold    of 

^alestrina.     Foiled  and  furious  at  bis   inability  to 

kpture  thiD  place,  the  Pope  fiummoned  tho  crafty 

}Id  »oIdior-monk  from  his  cloister  to  ftd\'i«e  him  how 

ruzu  it  to  thu  ground.     At  firot  Guido  kept  silent, 

for  Boniface  seemed  delirious  with  '  the  fever  of  his 

iride';  but  on  being  promised  absolution  by  antici- 

ktion,  he  gave  the  evil  counsel  which  sank  him  to 

lin  Moat : 

'  "Father,  iiinco  Uiou  wiuibnt  roo 
Of  tbat  mId  into  which  I  now  munt  full. 
Th«  promioe  luDg  with  tho  (uIHlnieut  vhatt. 
Will  moke  thoe  triumph  in  Uiy  lofty  seat." ' 

following  this  advice.  Boniface  promised  the  Car- 

ils  that  if  they  submitted,  he  would  grant  them 

[lardon  and  restore  their  possessions;  his  fulfilment 

raa  'short'  enough — he  levelled  Paleatrina  with  the 

>und.    Six  years  later  the  Colonnas  took  their 

svengc  for  this  treachery  by  tho  famous  outrage  on 

>mfac4)  at  Anagni,  and   it  is  perhaps  in   sarcastic 

llusion  to  this  that  Guido  promises  he  will '  triumph 

his  lofty  seat'  by  following  his  advice.' 

I  IStrg,  XX.  81^90.    For  u  d«t«»«!  of  Uoniface,  mm  Father  Boiritnn'* 

>  t«  lI«ttinu«T.  p.  xlil.     Milmnii  says  of  blm :  '  He  wiu  tinnll:r 

pcad  wboD  tti«  apltspli  waa  procUlawI  to  Ui«  onproloatlnit  Chrixlliui 

ttd ;  Ha  CUDS  In  llk«  a.  fox,  he  nU«d  like  s  lion,  snd  hn  dlod  like  a 
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It  waa  only  id  dBath  that  Count  Guido  awoke  from 
the  delusion  of  ealvatioo  with  wbicfa  the  Papkl 
pardou  had  lulled  him  t4>  pordition.  Than  St,  Fro&di 
carae,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  time,  to  claimhit 
soul  &a  one  of  hia  Cordeliers,  but  was  waved  away  bj 
'one  of  the  Black  Cherubim.'  The  passage  if  too 
vigorous  to  be  left  unquoted : 

*  Proncto  nuii«  Afterwards,  wh«n  1  wa«  de«d, 
For  tati,  but  on«  of  thi!  Black  flhcruMm 
Saiil  to  bim :  "Ikkc  him  not,  do  m«  do  wrong ; 
He  must  come  dowu  amongst  my  umdUIu, 
BecauM  he  gKTO  th«  fraudul«nt  advloe. 
From  which  tita«  forth  I  hRvn  benn  at  hln  hair: 
For  who  r('p«nta  not  cannot  b«  alnoIri<d. 
Nor  can  one  repent  aud  wUl  at  odc«. 
BwauRfi  of  thecontradicljanvrhicb  oonMnta  noU" 
0  niiserablt!  mc !  how  I  did  wakou  up 
Wh«n  lie  soiE«d  do  me,  saying  to  m«:  "  PerohuM* 
Thou  didiit  not  think  that  I  was  a  logfclao  I " 
II<!  boD!  inn  unto  Mlnon.  who  «ntwinod 
Bigbl  Liinos  bin  tail  about  hia  ntubbom  ba^^k. 
And.  aft«r  be  hud  bitten  it  to  gr«at  fury, 
Said :  "  Thl8  Is  a  sinner  of  tho  tfai«viib  flr*" : 
Whercfon*^  bfiv  whrrr  thou  aoeaL,  am  I  loati 
And  veal«d  thua  in  going  I  Iwinogu)  me.*' 

It  was  un  axiom  with  Danto  that  there  could  b«  w 
salvatiou  without  repentance ;  and  it  was  morally  im- 
posstble  for  Guido  in  the  one  same  act  of  will 
resolve  to  commit  a  sin  and  to  repent  of  it.    In 
De  AIoTtai'chiit  bo  argues  aguioHt  the  unlimited  powtf 
of  the  Pope  to  ^^''^Qt  absolution.    When  it  is  Mud, 
'whatsoever  thou  ahalt  bind,'  if  the  *  wbiil«o«ver'  ii 

■  tn/.  xxvli.  Ui.l2».    "TIhUiIvvUIi  Ore' Tvfor*  to  x>rt.  41-43: 

Not  ona  *owi  the  lh«n, 
Aad  innr  Ham*  a  oiaaar  MMta  away. 
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to  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense, '  then,'  says  Dante,     cantos 
'  he  might  even  absolve  me  when  impenitent,  which      xxvif 

Goti  Uimnelf  cannot  do."'  

A  number  of  writera  regard  the  whole  of  this  story  tm  <imUo 

as  ono  of  those  calumnios  which  grow  up  out  of  the  ^^^  ' 

mutual  recriminations  of  Guelphs  and  Gbibellines; 

and  Home  declare  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  no 

contemporary  writer.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story 

is  told  very  much  as  Dante    tells    it    in    Villoni'fl 

Chronicle  (viii.   23):  aud   as   Villani   was  a  Guelph, 

we  may  suppose  that  be  would  not  accept  without 

evidence  a  atory  so  damaging  to  the  character  of  the 

Pope.    If  it  is  a  calumny  invented  by  Dante,  he  would 

almost  deserve  a  separate  Circle  for  himself.     It  is 

_  inconceivable  that  in  the  very  act  of  condemning 

Hone  sin  of  the  tongue,  he  should  deliberately  commit 

Hanoth^r  and  worse — slander,  and  slander  too  of  the 

~  defenceless  dead.    The  fact  that  ho  praises  'our  most 

noble  Latian '  in  the  Convito  for  lowering  his  sails  in 

old  age,  proves  nothing :  it  is  surely  no  inconsistency 

■to  praise  a  man  for  one  act,  while  condemning  him 

for  another.    Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 

I  story  of  this  fraudulent  counsel  was  unknown  to 
Danto  at  the  time  when  be  wrote  the  eulogistic 
passage  in  the  Convito. 

The  mention  of '  one  of  the  Black  Cherubim '  shows  BicauuuM  or 
the  extraordinary  exactness  and  caro  with  which  ^JJJJjJS^ 
Dante  carries  out  the  symbolism  of  his  poem.    The 
Cherubim  are  the  eighth  Order  of  Angels  in  the 
Heavenly  Hierarchy,  and  doubtlesfl  that  is  why  they 
^&re  mentioned  in  this  uighlfa  Bolgia  of  this  eighth 

>  lu  M<m.  111.  9. 
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Circle.    But  the  reason  goeit  much  deeper. 

puniiibed  in  this  Moat  ia  the  abuse  and  pervonttOD 

great  Intelleetual  powers  to  fmuduleut  endti.    Now, 

the  Cherubim  rcprc»OQt  the  intellectual  powen  ta 

their  highest  created  form — thoy  are  the  AngelH  thu 

excel  in  knowledge ; '  sod  therefore  Dante  reprenent* 

those  who  fell  from  this  Order  and  becume  Black 

Cherubim,  an  waiting  for  the  soul*  of  men  whose  da 

ie  intolleotual  like  their  own.    This  too  la  probabtf 

the  reaHon  why  the  Gcnd  suyii  that  over  einee  CouDt 

Guido  gave  the  fraudulent  counsel,  he  bad  been 'at 

hia  hair' — his  hand,  as  it  were,  clutching  faat  thf 

head  and  brain  which  the  tiinner'a  own  craftinew 

had  ilolivured  into  bin  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  awful  and  mysterioas 

■^^'  •■  contraatwhich  Dante  draws  between  the  fate  of  Guide 

and    that  of    hi*  son  Buoncooto,  whom  be  meats 

shortly  after  on  tbo  lower  slopes  of  Mount  PurgatOT7- 

The  one  is  a  soul  shipwrecked  at  the  very  barboor'* 

mouth ;  the  other  is  a  soul  saved  even  when  it  •eemad 

to  have  struck  and  gone  to  piecea  on  the  rooks  at 

perdition.    Buouconte  wax  the  leadi'r  of  the  A  retioe* 

at  the  battle  of  Campuldiuo  in   1289,  at  which  it  t* 

thought  Dant«  himself  was   present.     Buonconi* 

was  slain,  but  his  body  was  never  found;  and  out 

of  this  mysterious  disappearance  the  poet,  after  bit 

manuer,  con»ttructs  an  ideal  ending  of  bis  life, asm 

have  just  seen  him  do  for  Ulyssea.    Aft«r  the  defeal 


onido'i  iMi, 


■  Oomp.  Par.  xJ.  37-ao,  wh«n  St.  Fnacls  Is  oompkrad  to  ScmpblM. 
bonitait  with  lov«,kad  SL  Dominic  to  Cbenibtm,  shining  with  tb*  Ugftt 

'TbB  cno  wu  all  lanwlitcal  la  «rdODT, 
Th*  othar  bf  hli  wiadom  wuoaMilh 
A  qtendeur  of  ob«niMe  llcbL' 
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if  bis  forces,  be  fled  wounded  in  the  throat  ucroM 

le  plain  to  the  point  where  the  Arcfaiuno  joins  the 

rno.  and  there,  murmuring  the  name  of  Mary, 

fainted  from  loss  of  blood  and  died.    And  just  as 

aver  his  father's  soul  the  powers  of  good  and  evil 

Bontended  for  poaaession,  so,  but  with  opposite  issue, 

ley  fought  for  hi«.  It  was  claimed  and  kept  by  God's 
logel,  to  the  furious  anger  and  chngnn  of  the  demon 

rho  had  long  made  sure  of  it.  Enraged  that  for 
'one  poor  little  tear'  he  was  thus  cheated  of  the 
immortal  soul,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
mortal  dust.    Gathering  the  storm-clouds  among  the 

lountaius,  he  swept  the  body  down  the  Hood  of  the 
Arno,  diuihing  it  furiously  along,  and  iiuatly  burying 

I  it  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  so  that  it 
;wa8  never  found.    In  this  deliberately  contrasted 
picture  of  father  and  son,  Dante  seems  to  have  had 
two  aims  in  view.    In  the  first  place,  ho  wished  to 
show  the  tragic  criticalnesa   of  human  fate:   how 
slight  the  cause  which  may  make  the  balance  dip  to 
[ell  or  rise  to  Heaven — the  fathur  lost  when  all 
Bros  safe,  the  son  savod  when  all  seoms  lost.    In  the 
^arcit/tWbeusostbe  thought  to  check  rash  judgments 
>t  our  fellowmen : 

'  Nor  ytt  ittutU  p«ople  be  too  cuii&deat 
In  Judging,  eveu  as  li«  who  counteUi 
Tho  corn  in  fl«ld  crc  cvi-r  it  bi>  rip«  j 
For  I  have  hmi)  all  winWr  long  the  thorn 
Pint  show  itaetf  intrortAble  and  BfToe, 
A»i)  after  bear  tJio  row  upon  Its  top ; 
And  I  hftvo  urn  a  xhiji  direct  uid  nwtft 
Run  o'er  Lhi--  si-a  Ibruugbout  itv  counio  eotirv. 
To  periih  ftt  the  haibour's  moutb  at  last.'' 
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In  the  next  place,  Dante  ovidently  meant  to  point 
out  some  of  the  limits  of  tbe  Church's  power  in 
salvation.  On  the  one  hand,  even  the  pardon  of  a 
Pope  is  powerless  to  save  a  deliberate  sinner  tike 
Guido  from  Hell :  without  repentance  God  Himwlf 
could  not  do  it,  much  leas  His  Vicar.  On  the  othfr 
band,  Buonconte's  salvation  proved  that  thu  pardon 
did  not  depend  on  the  Church,  or  tho  tnterventioo  u( 
sacraments,  or  priestly  absolution :  without  oonfet' 
sion  or  shriCt,  viaticum  or  extreme  unction.  tb«r« 
among  the  lonely  hills  tbe  dying  sinner'fl  one  cry  of 
pouitouce  saved  him  in  the  very  article  of  death.  So 
free  of  bondage  even  to  tbe  appointed  means  in  Uie 
grace  of  God. 

Turning  now  to  the  punishment  of  this  sin  of 
Fraudulent  Counsel,  we  find  it  to  be  threefold.  In 
the  first  place,  each  flame  is  in  the  appropriate  form 
of  a  tongue,'  the  instrument  of  the  sin,  and  tb(* 
tongue  completely  folds  in  the  soul,  or,  to  um  Uw 
poet's  significant  words, 

Not  on«  i«v«aU  tlie  Uieft, 
And  erery  flun«  a  sinner  stosls  awaj. 

The  obvious  meaning  is  that  the  tongne  when  nii 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  cunning  and  fraudulent 
counsel  conceals  a  man's  soul.  'Speech,'  sayi  * 
sarcastic  divine  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  *w 
given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  whcroby  to  con- 
municate  their  mind ;  but  to  wise  men  whereby  to 
conceal  it.'  Dante  denies  the  wisdom  of  sncb  coneoal- 
ment.  When  a.  man  lives  a  life  of  crafty  spesdi 
which  bides  his  soul,  the  true  thought  and  purposr 
■  /nf.  xxrL  m. 
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in  the  background,  the  time  comes  when  he  can  uso 
the  gift  of  language  for  no  other  end.  The  power  of 
I  sincere  and  transparent  speech  is  loitt,  and  the  man 
cannot  reveal  himself  even  if  he  would.  His  crafti* 
neBS  closes  round  him  like  these  tongues  of  fire,  and 
he  becomes  for  ever  invisible  to  his  fellowmen.  Nay, 
the  word  'stonlit'  which  Daute  uses,  hints  at  a  more 
terrible  punishment  still— the  theft  and  shrinkage 
and  decaj  of  the  soul  itself,  ontil  it  grows  so  small 
that  it  can  be  confined  within  the  narrow  flame  of  a 
I  fireHy.  The  soul  of  Ulysses  himself,  full  as  it  is  of  all 
I  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  so  stolen  from  him  by 
*the  thievish  firc'of  his  own  crafty  tongue  that  it 
dwindles  down  at  last  to  a  mero  spark. 

In  the  second  place,  these  sinners,  like  the  Suicides,  macnity  or 
have  great  difficulty  in  speaking  at  all.  The  tongue  tw^w*.  * 
of  fire  which  concealed  Ulysses  began  by  tossing 
itself  and  murmuring  like  a  flame  that  struggles 
with  the  wind.  Similarly  when  Count  Guido  tried 
to  apeak,  at  first  nothing  came  but  a  confused  sound ; 
the  words,  seeking  for  an  outlet,  were  converted  into 
the  name's  own  language,  the  flickering  murmur 
ivhich  it  makes  in  the  air.  The  idea  is  partly  that 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  speech  is  punished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  it.  But  also  it  is  part  of  the  punish- 
ment already  spoken  of,  the  contntalment  of  the 
soul.  It  cannot  utter  and  reveal  itself:  by  the  abuse 
of  it,  the  tongue  has  closed  in  round  the  soul  and 
refuses  to  express  its  thoughts.' 

Finally. cachtongueisatongueof  fire.  The  idea  was  'Tbaton^? 
jprubably  sugg«>sted  by  the  words  of  St.  James  (iii.  6) :  "  '  '^ 

■  /V-iivl-M-dO;  xxvll.  4.111. 
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'Tbo  tongue  1h  n  fire:  tho  world  of  iniquity 
oar  members  is  the  tongue,  which  defileth  tit* 
whole  body,  and  netteth  on  ftre  the  wheel  of 
nature  (in  the  Vulgate,  rottim  nativttatui  tuwtrtt. 
the  wheel  of  our  birth),  and  is  set  on  fire  by  faelL' 
By  this  tire,  doubtless,  Dante  meant  to  indicate  the 
element  of  pain : 


% 


*  WiUiin  the  Bren  tbc  apirilji  ftre: 
Bach  swalbea  biinaelf  with  thnt  wherewith  he  tiuma. 


It  is  one  of  DantoH  most  familiar  thougbtH.  Am  we 
have  seen,  the  sin  of  this  Bolgia  ia  primarily  one  of 
the  intellect,  and  'the  good  of  the  intellect'  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  in  'the  true  beatitude'  of 
every  human  soul.  The  sotiU  of  these  Evil  Counsel- 
lors  have  foregone  this  good  of  tbo  intellect  bj 
turning  their  great  powers  of  mind  away  from  God 
who  is  their  fulfllinent  and  bliHit,  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  world.  According  to  Dante,  whenever  this 
perversion  of  the  intellect  from  God  takes  place  in 
any  form,  it  involves  the  soul  in  an  agony  as  of  fir«: 
the  souls  of  Heretics,  for  example,  are  impriaoDKl 
in  burning  tombs.  We  shall  better  understand 
the  doom  of  the  spirits  in  '  this  blind  world '  if  we 
eontrast  it  with  the  blessedness  of  those  intellwt* 
that  made  God  their  end.  Dante  sets  them  in  the 
Heaven  of  the  Sun  in  Paradise^ — great  thoologiani 
and  teachers  like  Aquinas  and  Bonavuutura.  Tb«fr 
souls  too  are  invisible,  enclosed  in  bright,  fiames,  but 
with  a  world  of  difference.  The  flames  are  not  their 
prison,  but  their  freedom.    If  they  are  concoalod.  ^ 

•  /V-  "»1.  «■  '  Par.  x.-xl». 
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Ib  because  they  have  been  glad  to  lose  tbemBelTes  in  CAITTOS 
the  light  of  God.  In  the  joy  of  this  self-forgetful-  xxvii 
ness  in  Him,  they  sing  and  move  in  '  choral  starry 
dance.'  Instead  of  twinkling  as  fireflies  in  the  dark 
valley  of  a  '  blind  world,'  they  shine  as  white  stars, 
visible  even  against  the  bright  background  of  the 
Sun,  which  is  the  sensible  image  of  God.  For  to 
these  Counsellors  of  Truth  and  not  of  Fraud  is 
fulfilled  the  promise:  'They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightnesB  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
tarn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.' 
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Bolifia  IX.    SvhimiuUicH 

CANTOS     TnB  niDlli  Muut  lo  which  wo  uow  oume,  is  the  placv 
XXIX.  38    °'f  puniahment  of  Sowers  of  Discord  betwe«D  man 
_  „and   man    by  means  of   schism   and   scandal.    The 

ofBtuam.       scene  which  met  Dante's  eyes  rs  he  look«>d  dovn 
into  the  valley  from  the  brid^  that  spanuod  it,  ww 
BO  bornble  and  ghantly  that  speech  and  mind  alilu 
failed  to  reproduce  it.     If  all  the  wounded  in  til* 
l^reat  battles  fought  on  'Apulia's  fateful  land'  wtn 
gathered  together,  from  the  wars  of  the  'Trojaax' 
down  to  Tugltacoxzo,  tbc  sight  would  not  equal  'Um 
ghft«tly  mode  of  the  iiinMi  bolgia.'     During  thnr 
lifetime  tho  sinners  of  this  Moat  bad  broken  up  bj 
heresy  and  scandal  tho  unity  of  the  body  of  OMO- 
kind ;  and  now  their  punishment  is  to  have  their 
own   bodies    broken    up — cloven   and    mutilattid  in 
ditfercDt  part«  and  tn  varying  degrees,  accordini;  ui 
the  kind  of  discord  which  they  sowed.    At  a  eertaiit 
point  in  the  valley  was  stationed  a  devil  with  ■ 
sword,  and.  as  the  sinners  marched  past  him,  hn  clove 
each  according  to  his  guilt.    By  the  time  tho  cloven 
Koul  had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  valtey. 
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wound  was  hoaled,  and  once  more  the  demon  smote 
him.  The  general  symbolism  is  obvious.  The  devil 
indicates  that  the  sowing  of  discord  ia  a  diabolic  inn. 
'To  raioe  a  dittcord  contrary  to  that  good  concord 
which  is  the  work  of  charity.'  says  Aquinas,  'is  a 
grievous  sin :  hence  it  is  said,  "  Six  things  there  are 
which  the  Lord  hateth,  and  the  seventh  His  sou) 
detesteth";  and  the  seventh  is  sot  down,  "  him  thai 
soweth  discord  among  brethren.""  The  cleaving  of 
the  souls  is  an  obvious  repayment  in  kind.  And, 
finally,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  wound  after  it 
was  healed  is  symbolic  of  the  way  in  which,  when- 
over  the  wounds  of  discord  between  man  and  man 
which  thoy  iuflict«d  began  to  close,  these  Schismatics 
were  not  satisBed  till  thoy  tore  tbem  open  again. 

Three  kinds  of  Schismatics  seem  to  be  distin-Thr**  torai* 
guished,  according  as  they  broke  up  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Family ;  although,  of 
course,  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  the  distinction 
is  not  a  rigid  one,  factions  of  Church,  State,  and 
Family  f  rwjuently  blending  into  one  another.  Of  the  ta  Obarcl) : 
religious  Schismatics,  the  first  named  is  Mohammed, 
probably  because  the  greatest.  It  is  curious  that 
Dante  doe«t  not  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
DOW  religion,  but  as  the  author  of  a  schism  iu  the 
Cbriutiau  faith.  The  reasou  may  be  that  Ohristianiiy 
being,  in  Dante's  view,  the  universal  religion,  any 
rival  faith  which  disputed  its  claims  was  regarded 
by  bim  as  a  schism  in  the  ideal  Christian  unity  of 
mankind.  The  more  probable  reason,  however,  is 
that  Mohammedanism  is  nn  attempt  to  unite  Jewish 

■  Sumwut.  ll-U.  q,  xxxvU.  a.  1 ;  Prov.  Ti.  a,  19. 
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and  Christian  elententa  on  the  basis  of  monotheism 
The  greatnefls  of  the  MohammedRO  schUm  is  fTin- 
bolized  by  the  greatiiMit  of  the  Prophet's  wound  :  ht 
is  completely  dieombowolled— cloven  from  chin  to 
fork — tho  entraiU  banging  between  his  legs.  Dnnt* 
deiicriboe  the  hideous  sight  in  words  which  will 
hardly  bear  repeating,  probably  to  indicate  tho  fooJ- 
nesi)  of  the  Mohammedan  schism.  The  punishmeot 
■8  also  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  used  tba 
sword  HO  relentlessly  to  propagate  his  creed.  Wbaa 
he  saw  Dante  watching  him  from  the  bridge,  witk 
his  own  hands  he  tore  open  his  breast,  vaying, 
'See  now  how  I  rend  myself;  see  how  mangled  if 
Mohammed'— inflicting  on  himself  the  fate  he  bad 
BO  often  measured  out  to  others.' 

The  False  Prophet  then  pointed  out,  walking  and 
weeping  in  front  of  bim,  Ali,  bis  son-in-law  aad 
earliest  disciple,   cleft    in    the    only    place  wbnt 
Mohammed  is  whole — 'from  chin  to  forelock.'*  TWi 
ghastly  wound  has  a  double  appropriatenees.    At 
be  was  entering  the  moaque  for  prayers,  Ali  tnu 
struck  down  by  assassins,  the  blow  falling  ou  bt> 
head.    The  symbolic  meaning  of  this  wound  whi<^ 
he  bears  even  in  Hell,  is  that  Ali  was  the  author 
of  a  schism  within  Mohammedanism  itself.  an<)  > 
schism  which  arose  out  of  the  question  who  mt 
to  be  the  head  of  the  religion.     The  followers  of 
Mohammed  after  his  death  fought  desperately  itnr 
the  succession,  and  it  was  not  till  three  other*  hni 
reigned  that  the  Oaliphatte  fell  to  Ali.     Even  tb«B 
bis  right  was  «o  hotly  disputed  that  to  this  day  ttx 
■  In/,  xzvtii.  ss-31.  ■  w-  xxTiii.  aa-si. 
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^Bfohammedan  world  U  brokon  in  two  by  a  cleavage     CANT08 
Vas  distinct  aa  that  which  in  Christendom  divider    xxix.  itt 
^LProtestaiit  and   Fnpiiit.    The  orthodox  and   by  far 
^Bbo  larger  sect,  called  Sunnttes— £or  tbo  moat  part  to 

^Hie  found  in  Turkey — rejoct  Ali's  claims  and  hold  ^H 

^B>y  the  traditions  of  the  Koran.    His  followers  are  1 

^^knowu   hy   the   name  of   Shiites  or  SectarieR,  and  I 

^Bnoludo  the  whole  population  of  Persia.    'Originally  I 

^BhoShiitea  wore  simply  the  partiftans  of  A  Hand  of  his  I 

^■descendants.    In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  whole  I 

^n>f  Persia  had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  family  of  I 

^■jkli,  Shiiiim  became  the  receptacle  of  all  the  religioun  M 

^■deas  of  the  Pertiians,  and  Dualjftm,  Qnoflticiiini,  and  ^H 

^Bffutichui^m,  were  to  be  seen  reflected  in  it^     Even  ^ 

^Bu    the    lifetime    of  Ali,   a    converted   Jew.  named  M 

^k&bdallah  b.  Saba,  bad  striven  to  introduce  foreign  ■ 

^■elements  into  Islam.    Thus,  he  alleged  tliat  Ali  was  ■ 

^■o  bo  adored  as  un  incarnation  of  the  Deity.    These  I 

^Bdeas.  though  rejected  with  horror  by  Ali  himself,  I 

^BDd  by  the  greater  part  of  the  first  Shiites,  gradually  I 

^niade  way ;  and  all  the  direct  descendants  of  All  I 

^■>ecume  veritable  deities  in  the  eyes  of  their  respec-  I 

^■tiTe  partisans.''    If  we  may  xuppose  that  Dante  was  I 

^Lcquainied  with  the  Sbiit«  expectation  of  the  Mahdi,  I 

^■t  would  give  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  wound  I 
^Bn  All's  head.     'Mahdi,  or  "the  welUguided,"  ih  thenaVafadt 

^■lame  given  by  the  8hiite«  to  that  member  of  the  . 

^Pfamily  of  Ali  who,  according  to  their  belief,  is  one  I 

day  to  gain  possession  of  the  wholo  world,  and  ftet  I 

up  the  reign  of  righteousness  in  it.'    Dante  might  I 

Cv«  recognized  in  this  rival  Messiah  the  very  I 

te-  Brit.,  Article  JfoAaoiHwiianfam :  BaMem  CatiplutU.  H 
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head  und  front  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  Mhins. 
Taking  Mohammed  and  Ali  together,  the  schism  wm 
complete — from  fork  to  forelock. 

Just  aa  Mohammed  had  one  foot  lifted  to  depazt 
he  Rtayed  himself  in  order  to  send  a  strange  wuraing 
to  a  Christian  Schi^mnti«,  Fra  Dolcino,  whose  nam* 
rMoundod  through  Italy  in  the  opening  years  of  i 
fourtoenth  century : 

'Now  »Aj  to  Pra  Dolclno,  thep,  to  ftrm  bim. 
Thou,  who  pAriinps  ebnit  wo  tho  eun  ore  long, 
U  «oon  ht)  wi&h  oat  hen  to  follow  mu. 
So  with  pi-oTiBion*.  tb«t  no  iitr«M  of  anew 
May  give  iLo  victory  to  ibe  Novskm^ 
Which  othe<rwla«  to  ^aln  would  Dot  b«i  llf{hu'' 

The  reference  is  to  a  svbiam  in  the  North  of  lulj*. 
the  adherents  of  which  called  them«elve«  the  Apo*- 
tolic  Brothers.  It  is  not  easy  to  got  at  the  exact 
truth  concerning  the  character  and  aims  of  its 
leader,  Fra  Dolcino.  By  some  he  it*  regarded  as  s 
true  reformer  of  the  Church,  sincerely  etriving  lo 
bring  her  back  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Apos- 
tolic days.  Mariotti,  for  example,  defends  bin 
TigorouBly,  declaring  that  bia  aim  wa8  sulwlaa- 
tially  that  of  Dante  himself ;  '  Divested  of  all  fabki 
which  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  open  calumny  inTolrcd 
it  in.  Dolciuo's  schvme  amounted  to  nothing  nor* 
than  a  reformation,  not  of  religion,  but  of  th« 
Cburoh;  bis  aim  was  merely  the  destruction  of  tbt 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  and  he  died  for  bit 
country  no  less  than  for  hia  Cxod.  The  weald). 
arrogance,  and  corruption  of  the  Papal  Sou  b] 
*  Iftf.  uvltL  95-aoi 
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him,  aa  it  appeared  to  Dante,  as  it  appeured  to  a 
khonsand  other  patriots  before  and  after  him,  an 
|et«rtial  hindrance  to  the  union,  peace,  and  welfare 
|.of  Italy,  a»  it  was  a  perpetual  check  upon  the  pro- 
[reM  of  the  human  race,  and  a  source  of  infinite 
idal  to  the  piety  of  earnOBt  boliovors.' '    ObTiously 
'^T>ante'B  own  view  is  far  removed  from  this,  and  it  in 
^difficult  to  believe  that   he   deliberately  oonoigneil 
>1cino  to  this  Mnat  without  aome  grounds  for  his 
fudgmout.     Probably  he  shared  the  opinion  of  bia 
Iday  that  he  waaa  dangerous  scbismatic,  who  preached 
la  community  of  goods  and  wives,  lived  a   grossly 
^tnraoral  life,  and  gained  hundreds  of  followers  by 
sanction  which  his    easy   creed    gave    to  sin. 
latever  the  truth  be,  Clement  v.  ordered  a  crusade 
igninDt  him,  to  which  Novara  furnished  a  largo  con- 
tingent.   Fra  Dolcino  and  his  followers  took  refuge 
tmong  the  mountains  near  Vercelli,  and  successfully 
lefonded  themselves  for  more  than  a  year.    At  last 
le  'stress  of  snow'  to  which  Dunte  refers  cut  off 
is  supplies  of  food ;  and  in  1307  be  and  his  com- 
inion,  Margaret  of  Trent.,  famous  for  her  great 
luty.  were  burnt   to  death.    Writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  year  KWO,  Dante,  of  course,  had  to 
>ut  ail  this  in  the  form  of  a  prophetic  warning. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  this  warning  is 
that  Mohammed  should  be  the  seuder  of  it.  Why 
ibould  he  trouble  himself  about  a  Christian  schis- 
itio?  We  may  be  sure  his  aim  was  not  to  save 
Fm  Dolcino  from  the  doom  of  thin  Moat,  but  simply 
injure  tbu  Christian  Church.  The  longer  this 
>  lXtx\Qlir^  Fta  tMctwantthUTimt*. p. 'm. 
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heretic  couH  hold  out  aijainst  the  Pope,  the  (^refttn 
the  schiflm  he  would  create  in  Christendom,  tati 
therefore  the  ^rent«r  Mohnmmod's  mali^nunt  jot. 
If  there  is  nny  truth  in  the  charge  that  Dolcinx 
taught  communtty  of  wivos,  the  Prophet  may  bara 
had  some  sympathy  with  a  man  who  had  certain 
points  of  contact  with  himself. 

Coming  now  to   Schictmatics  of  the  Stat«,  tbrM 
examples  are  given.    The  first  is  Pier  da  HedicioA, 
who  claims  to  have  seen  Dantu  '  up  in  Latian  land.' 
When  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Bisii- 
oucci  of  Bologna,  were  banished  from  that  city,  h* 
devot«d  himself  to  stirring  up  strife  between  tlia 
lords  of  Bomagna,  and  in  particular   between  tb« 
Polenta  family  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Malat«sta  of 
Rimini.    His  hatred  of  Malatestino,  lord  of  the  Utter 
eity — 'that  traitor  who  sees  only  with  one  eye'— 
breaks  out  even  here.    lake  Mohammed,  he  talcM 
the  opportunity  of  sending  a  warning  message  Im^e 
to    earth.      Malatenlino,   having    resolved    l,o  toalcp 
himself  mastar  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kuiv, 
devised  n  plot  to  get  two  of  its  loading  citizens  out 
of  his  way.     He  therefore  invited  Messer  Ouido  nai 
Angtolello  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  at  Lb  Cst- 
tolica,  a  small  town  on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  froa 
Rimini,  and  while  on  their  way  to  meet  him  he  bad 
them  treacherously  cast  overboard  and  drownnl- 
Pier's  warning  message  urges  them  to  r«fus«  Msli- 
testino*s  perfidious  invitation.    For  his   own  troft- 
cherous  sowing  of  discords,  he  is  himself  horrihlj 
slashed  and  mutilated  about  the  head— bis  thrott 
slit,  his  nose  cutolT  close  below  the  eyebrows,  atul 
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le  oar  wanting.    One  wonders  whotlier  thin  tony     caJ 
not  be  the  fashion  in  which  ODO  of  the  tyrants  on     x'xix.  3$ 

■rbom  he  prnotised  his  troachory — MalatoBtino.  for        

Bulauec — dcMpatcbed  him  to  the  other  world.  Or  it 
Ktay  bo  the  return  upon  himself  of  the  woundn  and 
Biutilatioaa  inflicted  by  bim  on  others,  in  the  eourae 
of  the  warg  and  broiU  which  his  plot  tings  stirred  up. 
iltill  anutbur  uuianiug  is  suggested  :  the  throat  which 
Fns  the  pa^tsage  Cor  so  many  lies  ia  now  slit ;  the 
>8e  which  was  ao  fond  of  thruating  itself  into  other 
>ple's  buainess,  will  thrust  itticlf  no  more ;  and  one 
the  ears  so  eagor  to  listen  to  every  scandal  is 
le.' 
i  In  referring  to  Rimini,  Pier  da  Medicina  bad  Ouno.  uto 
ken  of  It  as  Tribuw. 

'  the  laud  nbirh  Home  one  horc  with  ma 
Would  fata  bt  lualing  from  Uw  visiou  of '— 

it  is,  wished  he  had  never  seen ;  and  Dante  now 

age  him  to  show  him  who  he  is.    For  reply.  Pier 

bis  band  on  the  jaw  of  one  of  his  oompaniomt, 

open  hii«  mouth,  and  shows  bim  'the  tongue 

Tin  the  windpipe.'   It  is  Curiu,  the  Homan  Tribune, 

3,  according  to  Lucan,  whom  Dante  follows  here,* 

ad  Cfeear  to  cross  the  Rubicon  and  thus  begin  the 

it  civil  war  in  Rome  : 

*  This  U  he,  and  bo  speaks  noU 
TliU  one.  being  bouUli^,  every  doubt  sulnneiigad 
Id  Cwsai-,  afBnning  that  thn  man  proparvd 
Always  wilb  injury  andurcd  delay.' 

ifl    stern  condemnation  of   Curio  raises  several 

>  Itsf.  uvlll.  M-OO.  *  Phartalia,  i.  SaO-iSL 
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strange  quoations.  One  wnter  «ays:  'Curio  got* 
scant  jutttico,  8o«ing  that  in  Dante'M  viow  C«B«ar  in 
all  bu  (lid  wa»  only  CArrying  out  tlic  Divino  purpoor 
regarding  the  Empire." '  The  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  men  io  obvioua  enough.  Cnaardid 
everything  he  could  to  avert  civil  war,  and  opljr 
moved  when  every  hope  had  failed.  To  Curio,  oo 
the  contrary,  the  dituieneiona  in  Rome  were  hot  a 
welcome  means  of  making  hie  own  fortune.  Momm- 
iien  dfl*icribei*  him  an  utterly  lacking  in  moral  mhI 
political  principle, 'unsurpaMed  in  refined  clegane*. 
in  fluent  and  clover  ora(«ry,  in  duxtcrily  of  intrigtm' 
and  willing  to  soil  hiti  tongue  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Originally  he  waa  a  partisan  of  Pompey.  He  then 
offered  to  sell  his  services  to  Ciesar  and  wnn  rcjectod; 
but '  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward  displayed  io 
his  attacks  on  Ccesar,  induced  the  latter  subsequently 
to  buy  him  up — the  price  was  high,  but  the  com- 
modity was  worth  the  nionoy.'^  It  in  no  injusticoto 
place  euch  a  man  in  this  Moat.  Doubtless  it  istot 
thin  reason  his  tongue  is  gone — he  had  sold  it,  and  It 
was  the  property  of  the  buyer.  A  mueh  graalcr 
difficulty  rises  out  of  the  fact  that  Daut«  bimMtf 
seems  to  act  toward  Florence  precisely  the  put 
which  he  condemns  Curio  for  acting  toward  BoDC' 
In  his  Letter  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  vii.  of  Lat« 
burg,  written  in  1311,  he  reproaches  him  with 
severity  for  bis  delay  in  proceeding  to  chastiso  iht' 
city  of  Florence ;  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  br 
quot«H  the  very  words  of  Curio  :  '  Once  more  let  the 
roice  of  Curio  to  Ctesar  thunder  forth  : 
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'•  Whiln  pau-lioK  U«mbln,  only  »-o»kljr  tmiled, 
DcUj-  not ;  ii  man  propiLrcd  abould  Dever  dally. 
Labour  and  fe<ar  sr«  bolli  de«rly  bought." ' ' 

t  appoam  from  several  parts  of  this  Canto  that 
'Mite  felt  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  suspicion  of 
being  himself  a  sower  of  strife.  Thia  would  account 
for  the  way  in  which  again  and  again  he  ctearH  him- 
self of  the  charge.  When  Mohammed  sees  him 
standing  on  the  bridge,  be  asks  him  why  be  thus 
postpones  bis  punishment  by  not  descending  to  the 
valley ;  and  Virgil  repels  the  insinuation  of  his  guilt. 
I^tor.  whun  hu  sees  Bertran  d«  Born  holding  up 
bis  own  bead  in  his  band  like  a  lantern,  bo  says 
lie  would  scarcely  dare  to  tell  a  thing  so  strange. 


I 


If  it  wer«  not  that  consclonce  rtuuuiimii  mo. 
The  good  compnaion  which  n  taiux  «iubold«aB 
Uuder  the  httuberk  of  iu  feeing  pure.' 


However  he  may  appear  to  others  to  have  deserved 
saoh  punishments  himself,  his  own  good  conscience, 
like  ft  coat  of  mail,  gives  him  courage  to  narrate 
tbum.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  no  real  inconsistency 
in  his  quoting  Curio's  advice  to  the  Emperor.  In 
itself,  it  was  advice  entirely  after  Dante's  own  heart, 
and  his  object  in  quoting  it  bad  nothing  in  common 
with  Curio's  in  giving  it.  As  we  saw.  Curio  was  an 
unprincipled  politician  who  sold  hia  tongue  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  civil  war  itaelf  was  only  a  pawn 
which  be  played  in  the  game  of  making  his  own 
fortune ;  whereas  when  Dunte  urges  Henry  to  attack 
Florence,  bis  ultimate  aim  is  to  crush  that  cbrontc 
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civil  war  which  deluged  ita  streets  witii  blood,  bj 
reducing  under  one  civil  bead  all  p&rties  ud 
CsctiouH.  DoubtloiiH  Daute'a  personal  fortoneairew 
involved  in  the  Emperor's  succesB;  nevertheleM  tbt 
unity  of  Italy  was  bis  first  concern,  and  ho  oerbiialf 
had  not  sold  to  him  or  any  other  the  ton^e  out  of 
bis  bead. 

The  third  example  is  one  which  shows  howeasilj 
schisms  of  the  Family  became  schisms  of  the  SUt* 
in  Dante's  day.  The  soul  is  Mosca  de'  Lamberti,lo 
whom  the  poet  traced  the  feud  of  Guolpbs  and 
Obibelliues  which  wa«  the  ruin  of  Florence  and  bitfl* 
self.  The  story  is  well  known.  In  the  year  12U^ 
Buondelmonte  de' Buondelmonti,  a  Florentine  nobis, 
broke  bis  promise  of  marriage  to  a  lady  of  th* 
Amidei  family,  in  order  to  take  instead  one  of  tht 
Donati.  The  friend.s  of  the  slighted  lady  mot  to 
consult  how  the  afTront  was  to  be  avengod  ;  and  thi* 
Musctt  decided  their  hesitations  by  the  exolamatioii 
which  he  here  recalls :  '  A  thing  done  has  an  end  *'— 
meaning  that  he  should  be  slain,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  'On  the  morning  of  Easter  of  the  Rmtir- 
rection,'  according  to  V'illani's  account,  Mosca  mi<1 
the  rest  waylaid  Buondelmonte  as  he  rode  into  tlis 
city  '  nobly  arrayed  in  new  white  apparel,  and  npoo 
a  white  palfrey,'  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  sail 
slew  him  where  the  statue  of  Mars  stood  on  tfas 
Ponte  Veochio :  an  ominous  spot,  for  the  Aeei 
spread  war  through  the  whole  city.'  '  This  dsatl) 
of  M.  Buondelmonte,'  says  Villani.  'was  the  caiu* 
and  beginning  of  the  accursed  parties  of  the  Guelf 
■  ear.  xH.  IW-U7.    Ckinp.  In/.  tUL  IIS-IU. 
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'.  Ghibellinoa  to  Florouco,  albeit  long  before  there 
■■Eacttons  umou^  tbo  noble  citizoDB  and  the  said 
Pns  oxistod  by  reason  oC  the  strift-s  and  questions 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Kmpire.'  Tboee  who 
d  to  the  Buondelmonti  took  the  name  of  Guelphs, 
!Ie  the  ndheronts  of  the  Amidoi  called  thomMclvos 
Ibollines;  and  thus  a  family  foud  developed  into 
^tical  factions  which  devastated  Florence  with 
|l  war.  There  followed,  nays  the  historian  already 
yted,  'much  evil  and  disaster  to  our  city,  as  here* 
Br  shall  bo  told ;  and  it  is  b«liovod  that  it  will 
rer  have  an  end,  if  God  do  not  cut  it  short.' '  llie 
kishtneDt  of  the  man  who  originated  this  strife 
ifaat  the  hands  which  helped  to  murder  Buondel* 
pte  are  now  cut  off : 

And  ODe  who  h»d  tx>th  hAndti  loppnd  off, 
The  8lum]iB  uplifliii^  liru'  the-  murkj-  air. 
So  thai  th«  blood  nutde  fotit  l)ie  face, 
Critx)  out :  ■  Thou  wilt  rflroembcr  too  the-  AIo«ch, 
Who  Mild,  alas  1  "  A  bhinK  donti  tuu)  ad  end  I  " 
Wbiob  was  Uie  cvU  ai-rd  fur  thn  TuicaD  pooplc' 
And  I  Added :  ■  And  ilmUi  uulo  thy  race ' ; 
Wbf'nre  b«,  accuiuulathi);  woe  on  woe, 
Dcpnrlod  like  a  perBon  sad  and  cnutod*— 

increase  of  his  pain  arising  evidently  from  the 
fcjie  had  brought  upon  his  kindred.  In  Par.  xvi, 
^Pftnte's  ancestor,  Caeciaguida,  refers  to  the 
luberti — naming  them  by  their  armorial  bearings, 
e  Balls  of  Gold ' — as  an  honourable  family  in  bis 
r ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  had  completely  died  out  by 

end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Aristotle  in  his 
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Ethics  thmka  that  the  adveraity  of  friends  on  i 
if  it  in  known  to  the  dead,  can  have  a  very  slif 
power  to  make  tliom  unhappy ;  but  this  is  on«  of  the 
few  pointH  on  which  Danto  differs  from  his  '  Diviat 
judgment.** 

The  most  startling  puninhment,  however,  u  K* 
served  for  a  man  who  sowed  di«nord  botwuen  faU»r 
and  son,  as  Ahithopbel  did  betwoon  David  aod 
Absalom.  His  name  ia  Bertran  de  Bom,  lord  oi 
Haut«fort,  near  P^rigneux,  and  a  famous  trouW 
dour.  In  hifi  />«  Vulgari  Eloquenlia  (ii.  2^  DaaU 
quotes  him  as  a  writer  of  po«try  in  the  vuIgMT 
tongue  on  the  subject  of  war;  and  in  the  Connti 
{iv.  11)  he  refers  to  him  as  an  example  of  munifioaaMi 
without,  however,  specifying  any  particular  act.  Bs 
is  !(et  in  this  Moat  for  his  per|>etual  stirring  up  o( 
strife  and  war  between  Henry  ii.  of  England  aii<l 
his  son  Prince  Henry,  called  here  '  the  Toung  Kiiif." 
He  received  this  title  because  be  was  crowned  twin 
duriug  bis  father's  lifetime.  Stirred  up  by  hit 
mother.  Queen  Eleanor,  ho  demanded  England  or 
Normandy,  and  when  both  were  refused,  carried  oo 

■  BthUM.  I.  11. 

*  Tho  rDadlng.  rt  GiotttmU,  !■  corMlnlj  ft  eopTttl'a  error  lor  n 
giovane.  DMDt«  citniiat  hnro  bcon  Igoonkat  of  th«  daiim  of  tkU  prtaM 
vid  thoconilant  recurrence  o(  the  word*  'thn  Yoang  Klnfi'  Ln  U« 
irritingB  at  Borinui  U  tl«cl»ive ot  tlie  rl^t  reading.  TlM  lit""'  * 
Lbe  Doatb  ot  Prince  Uenr?  begin*  Mva* : 

'U  kll  ttao  t>^n.  Mid  mUorr.  sad  wdc. 

Tb«  Uikn,  tba  loan  wlU)  mUrorlune  traagbt. 
Thai  In  111]*  clsrk  U(«  man  can  •rn  know. 

Waro  IiMped  toe«t>i«i>-*U  would  omb  u  nmuubt 
AfMinM  (he  d«UIi  of  i,h«  roanc  BngU*b  Kldc ; 

For  hj  Ic  )i>ulh  uid  worth  tin  mnk  In  gloan, 

And  the  vrorld  dark  uid  droair  a*  >  totnli. 
Ratt  ot  all  Jor.  ud  toll  o<  Kritf  Md  Midnea.' 

{Uvts  (V*  <A«  Tnmbadiourt,  bj  IdA  FuiwU.  ppw  lUlH.) 
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rur  at  int«rvatii  aKainst  luB  father  for  too  ycarti,  till 
lis  death  from  fever  io  1183.  If  ever  the  Toung 
Cing  slopkenf-d  in  the  Htruggle,  it  is  ftaid  that  htti 
Eriend,  Bertrao  de  Born,  atung  him  into  renewed 
tctivity  by  one  of  his  songs.  Dante'n  authority  for 
this  was  tho  modiwvul  biography  of  the  poet:  '  He 
mH  u  valiant  kni(;ht  and  warrior,  a  good  lover,  and 
good  troubadour,  and  wise  and  fair-apoken.  and 
lew  to  work  both  good  and  ill.  And  ever,  when 
le  would,  was  he  lord  over  King  Uonry  of  England, 
over  his  sons:  and  over  did  ho  delight  in  setting 
ife  betwixt  father  and  Hon,  and  butwixt  brother 
and  brother.'  Whether  in  repentance  or  not,  we 
Bpannot  say,  but  he  ended  his  life  as  a  monk  in 
i.he  Cistercian  monastery  of  Dalon.  This,  however, 
availed  nothing  with  Dante,  who  tello  ue  that  he 
esw  him  walking  in  this  valley  and  carrying  bis 
head  in  his  hand  like  a  lantern  : 

I  truly  saw.  uid  still  I  seem  t«  see  It. 
A  Intok  ivithout  *  he»d  go  in  like  numnor 
An  went  the  others  of  tho  mAumful  hord. 
And  by  th«  hnlr  itb«lil  tb«  itever«d  hvnd. 
Swlnffing  In  his  h&nd  in  faahlon  of  a  lantom. 
And  tUnt  gAXed  at  um  nnd  waid :  *0  tuo  I ' 
Of  himoelf  he  madi:  fur  hiius«tf  n  Uuu|^ 
And  tbey  were  two  Id  one,  and  on«  In  two ; 
How  it  out  be.  He  known  who  mo  ordaJiui. 

"When  Bertran  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  on 
which  Dante  stood,  he  lifted  tho  ghastly  lantern  the 
length  of  his  arm,  that  bis  wordu  might  be  clearly 
heard.  His  explanation  of  his  punishment  is  that, 
le  father  being  the  natural  head  of  the  son,  he  who 
^arts  tho  two  severs  his  own  bead  from  his  body : 
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*  Now  see  th«  grtevovs  penalty, 
Tbou  whobrMithinfc  Roeet  U>  vltnw  Uic  dt«d  : 
See  if  wiy  is  oa  gn-ut  lu  thi*. 
And  UiAl  thou  iDjireat  carry  awn  of  m«. 
Know  tliat  I  Rui  Bertran  de  Born,  tho  muim 
Who  gave  U>  thv  Youog  King  the  oyil  ooodmIb. 
I  m»dv  fathi^r  anil  son  rebeln  each  to  eadi : 
Ahil'hophol  did  uot  more  with  Absalom 
And  Dnvid  with  hU  viUainmuigoadingn. 
BccHUiK!  I  [>u't«i)  persona  ao  unit«d. 
Partvd  ]  carry  uow  my  bi-olu,  alas. 
From  its  lic((lnDin([  which  \»  in  this  trunk. 
TbiM  ia  olMMTvod  io  me  Uto  countucpoi^e.' ' 


Doot*  oBd  Ui* 
vendetta. 


Oue  last  incident  seems  intended  to  show  Dant 
attitudu  to  tho  vondutto, — that  wild  family  blood- 
feud  so  relentlessly  bequeathed  from  geuoratioo  to 
generation.  The  sight  of  these  cloven  houIb  so  filled 
hie  eyeit  with  tears  that  he  longed  to  remain  and 
weop,  but  Virgil  rebukes  his  delay.  Why  linger 
over  this  Bolgia  when  he  had  not  done  so  over  tha 
others  ?  The  valley  had  a  circuit  of  two-and-twenlj 
mik^^.and  obviouely  he  could  not  hope  to  namberall 
the  shiidofl  iu  that  vast  round.  The  moon,  too,  wu 
underneath  their  feet,  that  Is,  it  was  on©  or  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  only  a  short  timo  rumainod  to*M 
the  rest.  Dante  replied  that  his  reason  for  UDgorbft 
was  that  he  whs  looking  for  'a  spirit  of  his  own 
blood,'  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  this  Moat.  Tbi* 
iMrid*IB«no.  was  Geri  (t.e.  Huggieri)  del  Bello  of  tho  AHgbieri 
family,  a  first  cousin,  it  is  said,  of  Dante's  father- 
He  was  tt  great  stirrer  up  of  strife,  and  was  iuiall} 

*  tuf.  xxvill.  118-143.  It  boa  lieon  poiotod  out  chat  ■  tbc  MMnlMyoU*' 
{eotUrapatao)  ti  not  aimpie  Jiutk«,  odmlnbtcred  In  any  way.  bnt  !■<>■ 
pEtrtdculor  mod*  and  Cublon  at  tito  sin. 
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murdered  by  one  of  the  Sacchotti  with  wbom  ho  was 
at  feud.  Virj^il  then  told  Dante  that  while  he  was 
absorbed  in  gazing  at  Bertran  de  Bom,  he  had  aeen 
him  at  the  Foot  of  the  bridge,  pointing  nt  him  with 
threatening  finger,  and  had  heard  the  others  name 
him  Gert  del  Hello.  Dante  replies  that  he  knows  the 
cause  of  his  anger :  hie  death  bad  never  been  avenged 
by  any  of  his  kindred,  or,  aa  he  puts  it^ '  any  who  is  a 
partner  of  the  shamo,'— 

B  ■  ther«for«  h«  w*nt  *w»y 

^^^H  Wf Ibout  speaking  Ui  tae,  as  I  imagine ; 

^^^H  And  tu  tbat  bas  mad?  mv  pity  him  the  morw.* 

The  meaning  of  this  pity  has  been  much  disputed. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  to  imply  sympathy  with 
the  vendetta,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Florence  in  Dante's  day.  and  many  commentators 
take  this  view;  nevertheless  it  seems  utterly  in> 
consistent  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  passage,  which 
means  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  condemnation  of  such 
feuds.  Mosca  de'  Lamberti  has  his  hands  cut  off  for 
originating  one  such  family  feud,  which  embroiled 
the  whole  city.  Farther  up  in  Hell,  Guy  de  Montfori 
is  plunged  up  to  the  throat  in  the  River  of  Blood 
for  avenging  his  father's  death  by  murder.  Dante 
could  nottbereforewith  any  consistency  have  avowed 
■ympathy  with  the  vendetta.  Ili^  pity  for  his  kins- 
man is  not  that  his  death  bos  remained  unavenged ; 
bat  rather  that  the  passion  for  revenge  bums  on 
uoquenched  by  death  and  adds  a  new  torture  to  his 
agony.  In  Kossetti's  Datiie  and  hu  Circle  (311-248).  a 
translation  is  given  of  n  sonnet  by  Forese  Dooati  in 
which  bo  'taunta  Dante  ironically  for  not  aven^ng 
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GcH  Alighieri,'  and  more  goticrally  for  bie 
acceptance  oE  bloM-H  and  forgiveness  of  injuriefl: 

'Thnu  baat  tauKfat  UK*  f*ir  fnchioti,  MM>Lh  loaftj,— 
That  wbo«u  \»ys  a  stick  well  Ui  tbj  twck. 
Thy  comMLdfi  and  Uiy  brotbsr  be  8h&U  Ite.' 

It  iH  vory  difficult  to  r&cognizo  Dante  in  this  garb  of 
ineekne8»:  but  at  least  it  ithowH  that  he  hod  tlia 
reputation  of  being  no  friend  of  the  vendetta.' 

Factions  and  schisms  unhappily  ntill  exist,  but  tlw 
modern  apirit  of  toleration  makes  it  difficult  (o* 
US  to  understand  why  Dante  thus  Bercely  plunge* 
Scbiematic»  of  every  kind  into  one  of  the  towoet  piti 
of  Hell.  The  historical  reason  is  undoubtodly  tb* 
deplorable  condition  of  Italy  in  his  day.  It  was  nap 
vast  battlefield,  and  the  wounds  of  the  souls  in  thW 
valley  are  but  the  spiritual  and  Hymbolic  counterpart 
of  the  literal  wounds  wbicb  tbe  discords  thoy  bai 
sowed  had  inflicted  upon  their  fellows.  Look  wher* 
he  would.  Church,  State,  and  Family  were  like  the 
sinners  here— continually  cloven  by  the  sword  of  ihf 
Demon  of  Discord.  The  best  commentary  on  thb 
and  many  another  passage  of  the  poom  is  tbe  Dt 
Monarchia,  the  leading  idea  of  which  is  that  man- 
kind is  one,  and  tbut  its  welfare  can  be  secured  only 

<  Inf.  xxlx.  t-X.  Thirty  yMtra  stwr  his  il«ath.  Gcri  wsh  trrtufi  h 
hlH  nnpluiirk.  irho  murdorMl  on*  of  the  8aech«ttL  In  13U  th«  t>« 
Caniillca  vierc  tormnlly  roconclled.  fipisHnji  o(  Kodu-  In  the  flftiMitt 
cwtury.  GttitDrovittii  Miyn:  'Ciinalasl  jMtloe  had  s  illfflcolt  isik,  hi 
tbe  people  h»d  beooin*  utUrly  d«pntvod  by  "T«iul«tt«~  sod  hstsdMq 
fends.  The<leflsntpo*r«r«tliidlvhhMbmackodat  law,  an^«v«iyM* 
tongbt  tor  blmMir  u  he  pleued.  .  .  .  Tbe  mm  who  fuuitht  in  iiniUlf 
ir«r»  called  "briaMl.'  In  certain  cEnitnwUuicM  ibvy  biMl  Uie  r^tat 
barrlBii  ilieir  houae*,  ami  Allins  Ui««n  wftli  ann«d  awn.  Vendotla** 
ttie  moat  dnadful  eoourge  at  all  cities  ot  Italy,  and  In  Robm  It  tktoii' 
«onnU«9u>  rictlmi.  Noi  oiily  irJatlODH  but  alao  nnaean  oBknd  i 
mIvsn  for  hire  to  blm  irlio  liad  Iniiilt  toaveu^' 
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ita  union  under  one  head,  who  in,  in  temporal 
linffs.  the  Emperor,  nnd  in  ntpiritua)  things,  the 
rope.    Thia  unity  of  munkind  was  with  Dante  much 
loro  than  a  philosophical  or  political  theory;  heboid 
with  the  passion  of  a  religious  ideal,  deducing  it 
tpressly  from  the  unity  of  God:  'The  human  race 
well,  nay,  at  its  best  state,  when,  so  far  as  can  be, 
is  made  like  unto  God.    But  the  human  race  i» 
len  most  made  like  unto  God  when  moot  it  is  one; 
)r  the  true  principle  of  oneness  is  in  Him  alone. 
Therefore  it  is  written ;  "  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord 
iy  God  is  one  God."    But  the  race  of  man  is  most 
le  when  it  is  united  wholly  in  one  body,  and  it 
evident  that  this  cannot  bo,  except  when  it  is 
ibject  to  one  prince.'    Once  only,  'under  the  divine 
Lugustus,'  a  perfect  monarchy  existed,  and  therefore 
liversal  peace;  and  on  that  'fulness  of  the  time* 
Jhriat  Hot  the  seal  of  his  approval  hy  willing  to  be 
>m  then.    '  But,'  he  goes  on  to  lament,  '  how  the 
rortd  has  fared   since  that  "seamless    robe"  has 
tfTered  rending  by  the  talons  of  ambition,  we  may 
id  in  hooks;  would  that  we  might  not  see  it  with 
ir  eyes.    Oh,  race  of  mankind!  what  storms  must 
as  thee,  what  losses  must  thou  endure,  what  ship- 
recks  must  buffet  thee,  aa  long  as  thou,  a  beast 
many  heads,  strivest  after  contrary  things.    Thou 
rt    sick    in    both  thy  faculties  of  understanding: 
iioa  art  sick  in  tbino  affections.      Unanswerable 
>ns  fail  to  heal  thy  higher  anderstanding ;  the 
Tory  sight  of  experience  convinces  not  thy  lower 
anderstanding;  not  even  the  sweetness  of  divine 
persuasion  charms  thy  affections,  when  it  breathes 
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into  thee  through  tho  music  of  the  Hoi 3'  Ghott: 
"  KehoUI,  how  good  and  how  ploa«Ant  a  thing  it  k, 
brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity." ' '  In  the  sixtfc 
Canto  of  the  Purgatorio  this  torn  and  divtraeled 
Btato  of  his  country  wrin^R  from  him  a  loud  ud 
bitter  cry  of  pain,  which  almost  rivalii  th«  lamenta- 
tions of  the  prophet«  over  Israel : 

Ah  I  Mrvil«  ItKljTt  thou  hoatolrjr  of  grief  I 
A  ship  without  &  pilot  in  great  tempest  I 
No  Lady  tliou  of  ProrlDoes,  but  brMhel  I 

Tho  paeua^e  in  too  long  to  quot«i  in  full,  but  it  ougfat 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  this  Moat  of  Schi*- 
matica.  Dante  proceeds  to  denounce  bitterly  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  for  the  disordem  of  the  country: 
tho  Pope  wae  so  amhitioii»  for  temporal  power  th»t 
he  would  not '  let  CatMar  sit  in  the  saddle ' ; '  and  the 
Emperor,  the  '  German  Albert,'  for  *  greed  of  tboM 
transalpine  lands,'  had  allowed  'the  garden  of  tbi 
empire  to  bo  waste.'  To  thiu  sin  and  nogl»ct  of  tba 
heada  of  Church  and  State,  Dante  traces  the  feod* 
and  factions  which  turned  all  Italy  into  one  Tut 
battlefield  like  this  valley  of  Hell.  It  ia  his  horror 
of  this  condition  of  anarchy,  and  hitt  yt^arniag  for 
unity  which  amounted  to  a  religious  passion,  tbil 
explain  his  application  to  Henry  Tii.  of  the  wordt: 
■  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  tbc 
«in  of  the  world!"     They  sound  irreverent,  jt 

•  IM  Hon.  i.  H,  10^ 

)  In  htn  UtBoam  BttU, '  Uiuwi  mdcImu,'  (Mii*d  In  UOS,  BonltM*  mt 
drclarcu  aahmlHlon  to  tfa*  Popo  DoooaMry  la  Mlvktloa :  ■  Iail«fW  « 
fIccUrc.  announce  And  daflBD.  Ul*C  It  l«  •ItoBrthN-  BMMav?  la  win 
Lli>n(or«v«i7liuiniuicrMttar«  talwimltjBct  M  tbtRonua  PaaliC' 

'  Lttftr  »».  a. 
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[ttotbing  was   further   from   DaDt«'s   mind.     If  the 

fimperor  could  in  very  deed  bring  mankind  into  a 

mity,  and  therefore  into  peace  and  concord,  Dante 

Belt  that  ho  would  to  simple  truth  '  take  away  the 

no  of  the  world" — the  countless  wars  and  outrages 

rhich  made  the  world  a  kind  of  Hell. 

When  we  ask  the  meaning  of  the  punishment,  we  PvuihaiHt. 
light  content  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  retalia- 
tion in  kind,  'on  the  principle,'  aa  one  sayii.  'that 
|iiat  the  very  sins  that  a  man  has  committed  become 
IV  iDstrumentH  of  his  punishment ;  for  these  sinners 
tve  divided  hearts  that  were  united,  and  minds 
it  were  at  one  in  matters  of  Faith,  or  friendship, 
>r  trust,  or  consanguinity,  and  have  often  drawn 
len  into  wars,  to  deaths,  to  wounds,  to  hatreds,  and 
)  oc<^a8ionB  of  stumbling.'    But  the  ethical  idea  goes 
leeper  than  this.    Dante  means  us  to  understand  wnoeiMva* 
the  great  truth  that  it  is  only  in  maintaining  the  himiait 
'unity  of  his  follows  that  any  man  can  maintain  his 
own  unity.     These  unhappy  souls  are  themselves 
cloven  and  mutilated  by  no  arbitrary  decree,  but  by 
the  operation  of  an  inevitable  natural  law.    That 
law  is  the  simple  one  that  no  man  is  complete  in 
himself;  our  very  individuality  receives  form  and 
contentii  from  the  fact  that  we  are  more  than  in- 
dividuals.   We  are  members   one   of  another ;   the 
^^elations  of  Family,  Church,  and  State,  to  which 
^n>ante  specially  refers,  arc  not  arbitrary  conventions 
Bwhich  a  man  can  break  up  and  cast  away  at  hit  will, 
■They  are  the  relations  ordained  by  God  for  the 
"  development  of  the  separate  individuality  of  every 
human  soul.    That  which  we  call '  self '  is  defined  by 

2c 
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XXIX.  36   number  of  right  relations   it  holds   to   others,  tk 

—        more  complete  the  self  grows.    Hence  it  ia  that  to 

create  any  schism  in  that  body  of  mankind  of  whid 

we  are  members,  is  of  necessity  to  create  a  com- 

spending  schism  in  ourselves.    The  cleaving  of  thew 

Schismatics  and  sowers  of  strife  by  the  Demon  d 

Discord   is,   therefore,    no    fantastic    or    arbitnuj 

punishment :  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  open- 

tion  of  that  law  of  solidarity  by  which  the  iudividoal 

soul  attains  the  fulness  and  unity  of  its  own  natnn 

only  in  the  fulness  and  unity  of  the  entire  body  d 

mankind. 


CHAPTER    XXV 


CIRCLE  Vm.— MALBnOLGE:  THE  FBAUDUUtNT 


Bolgia  X.    Falsifiera 

Phb  pilffrims  now  arrive  at  the  tenth  Moat — 'the     cantos 

It  clowter  of  Malebolge,'  in  whioli,  a«  Carlyle  nays,    '   xx'x 

bhe  sinners  are  the  '  lay-brothura '  and  the  demons  _  . 

*^  n*  Luar- 

tho  monka    At  Brst  the  darkness  was  so  thick  that  imm  of  tt« 
bhey  fould  see  nothing  from  the  crag  on  which  they 
itood ;  but  when  they  reached  the  aununit  of  the 
>ridge,  out  of  the  gloom  rose  a  foul  smell  of  putrid 
limbs  and  t^ries  of  pain,  as  if  all  the  hospitals  in  the 

lost  fever-haunted  regions  of  Italy  and  Sardinia 
bad  emptied  their  sick  into  this  black  ditch.  So 
loartronding  wore  the  groans  and  lamentations  of 

30  va»t  lazEtr-house,  that  Dant«  pot  his  hands  to  his 
to  shut  them  out.    Dencending  to  the  last  and 

>we3t  of  the  rampart«  of  Malebolge,  he  waa  able 
bhrough  the  darkened  air  to  discern  some  of  the 
luffururo.      One   was   lying    on    his    face,  a  second 

[>rosB  the  shouldera  of  another,  white  some  crawled 
bbout  from  place  to  place  to  find  a  spot  to  ease  their 

kin.    Thoy  are  the  souls  of  FalsiQers,  divided,  as 

re  shall  mu,  int«  four  classes:  Falsitiors  of  Metals,  i^mr  oUmm 
)f  Persons,  of  Coins,  and  of  their  Word.    These  four  *^  ***""" 
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OrUfoUno 
of  Anno. 


speciea  of  FaUiflerN  are  afflicted  with  different  dk- 
eaaes,  according  to  their  particular  form  of  the  ub: 
the  gODoral  conception  of  the  puniithincnt  Moomtaf 
to  be  that  men  who  spent  their  livL>«  falsifying  tbiogi 
on  earth,  are  now  themselvea  falsified,  so  to  Bpcttk. 
by  horrible  dinenflex  which  change  and  disfigure  their 
true  forms  and  features.  The  idea  may  have  bea 
suggested  by  Aquinas.  Dii«cu»8ing  the  Kin  of  lyini^ 
whether  in  word,  or  sign, or  deed,  St,  Tbomas  says  "ft 
lie  is  an  act  falling  on  undue  matter :  for  word* 
being  naturally  nignx  of  thoughts,  it  io  a  thing  un- 
natural and  undue  for  any  one  to  signify  [n  wont 
what  be  ha6  not  in  his  mind."  The  unnatunUnm 
of  this  »in  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  Aquina*: 
and  Dante  simply  throws  this  unnaturalnes^  into 
the  visible  form  of  diseafle,  which  is  an  unnatural 
state  of  the  human  body. 

Parsing  along  the  rampart  in  silence  sa  through 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  Listening  to  the  cries  o( 
the  sick,  the  travellers  came  on  two  eiouIs.  leanim 
against  each  other  like  two  platteri)  set  before  tfc* 
Are  to  warm.  Tlie  companion  has  probiibly  a  douhk 
appropriateness:  it  refers  first  to  tbu  utcnstls  and 
fires  tbey  once  used  in  their  old  occupation  of 
Alchemy,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  fact  that 
they  wore  both  burned  to  death  for  the  practice  et 
this  black  art.  Vii'gil  a»\t»  them  if  there  are  aoj 
Latiana  among  them,  and  tbey  reply  that  they  at* 
LatJans  both.  At  Danto'tt  request  one  of  tlxn 
relatt'f  bow  he  came  into  this  Moat.  His  name  w»» 
Uriffolino  of  Arezzo,  who  was  burned  at  tiiona  odh 
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fobargfe  of  heresy,  or,  according  to  others,  of  nocro-     oaNTOS 

V vi y    vj 

lancy.    Neither  one  nor  other,  however,  wa«  hia    '  xxx 
Irea)  oin,  dine  ho  would  have  been  in  one  of  the  Moata 
Circles   above.     Hia  tragic  death  came   about 
[through  a  mere  joke.    He  had   bonxted  in  Jost  to 
[Albert,  the  reputed  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Siena,  that 
[ho  could  fly  through  the  air  like  Daodalua ;  and 
fbecau&e  he  did  not  t«ach  him  the  art,  Albert  de- 
nounced him  to  his  father  the  Bishop,  who  had  him 
burned  for  necromancy  or  hereby.     Hut  the  Judge 
of    Hull,    'MinoM,   wlio    cannot    err,'  corrected    th« 
FBiabop'B  judgment,  conaigning  him  to  this  Moat  for 
f  bit)  real  ain  of  Alchemy. 

When  Dante  heard  Siena  mentioned,  he  turned  totuuMid 
^Virgil,  exclaiming, 

'  Now  w»8  ever 
So  valu  a  people  ns  the  Sl«ne««? 
Not  for  a  cmrtflinty  the  French  by  far.' 

>  By  vanity  Dunt«  iwema  to  mean  a  kind  of  empty* 
'  headed  frivolity.  It  ia  aaid  that  to  tbia  day  the 
iFlorentineR  call  a  nail  without  a  head  'a  Sieneae 
inoil.'    On  hearing  this  judgment  of  Sieoeae  vanity, 

>  the  second  of  tbe  two  AlchumintA  broke  in  aaroasti- 

featly: 

■  A1w»yM  excoptifig  Striooa. 
Who  knew  the  art  of  modcruU--  (.•xprntH.-*, 
And  Ni(;ca)6.  who  Ui«  luxuriuiis  itae 
Of  lh«  clove  dill  flrst  discovor 
In  th«  gnrden  whpre  siueh  kcikI  taktnt  root  i 
And  Imring  oiil  tho  band,  among  wtiDtn  ^inandm-ed 
Oaccia  d'Ascian  bin  viof^yard  aiid  );reat  foriwl, 
Aad  where  bta  wit  tjie  Abbagllato  proffvrMl.' 


[The  reference  ia  to  four  members  of  the  Briffata 
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Sjtendereccia  or  '  Spendthrift  Club "  of  Siena  :  n  flftK 
Lftno,  we  have  seen  pursued  in  the  Wood  of  tb« 
Suicides  by  the  bta<k  dogx  of  Wat  own  oxtmvHt^anc*' 
The  Club  consisted  of  twelve  rich  young  men  wlio 
hired  a  great  pnlace  in  Siena  in  which  each  had  hi* 
rooms,  gave  magn)6cent  banqaets,  and  lived  ua 
9uch  a  acale  of  insane  extravagance  that  in  a  few 
months  they  reduced  themsolTos  to  poverty  and 
became  a,  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  country. 
'  Abbagliato '  means  '  dazed,'  and  is  probably  n  nick- 
name like  our  'muddle-head.'  Me  is  thought  lij 
some  to  be  Folgore  da  Snu  Gcmignano,  the  poet 
the  Club,  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  addi 
a  set  of  Sonaeta  in  which  be  sings  the  plca^iui 
each  month  of  the  changing  year.  This  would 
account  for  the  reference  to  his  wit:  the  otlwr 
members  gave  their  wealth;  ho  being  a  poor  man 
coald  contribate  nothing  but  his  wit,  his  poetic  gift, 
of  which  obviously  Dante  had  a  poorer  opinion  tlian_ 
the  young  rakes  for  whom  ho  sang.' 

The  second  of  the  Alchemists,  who  thus 
oally  defends  the  prodigals  from  the  charge  of  vanity,'' 
is  one  Capocchio,  probably  a  Kloruntini'.  wbo  wm 
also  burned  for  Alchemy  at   Siena.     He  remind* 
Dante  that  ho  had  known  him  on  earth  as  a  cun- 
ning alchemist — '  a  good  ape  of  Nature '; 

'  But  tli&t  thou  know  who  thus  dolh  seoood  UtM 
AgftiiMt  th«  8f«nno,  tnkko  iihiMp  thiD«  eye 

'  fn/.  xxU.  I2MS^  For >H>iiiPBCci)iinlofPalgar«,iiMj,a.i>yBKMd*'i 
Rttutisaanec  in  llalg:  llaiian  /.Ueraturt.  I.  4aa);  IflS-ML  Tkte 
'  AbtiaidUtO '  la.  howercr.  usually  ldi.-nlLfl«d  with  luiotbpr  ramtm  M 
tlw  Club,  BurtolommM  d«'  Fuloici'hk'ri.  -  a  mnn  at  »ai*U  ntnUM  InU  af 
Bood  kblUtlM,  whiofa,  bow«v«f,  h«  enUraly  HKuillMd  fron  katpNl 
oonipaBjr  wlUt  eo  diaalpfcied  •  Mt  ot  BptudUuifU.' 
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Tow'rd*  mi%  no  that  my  fiwo  wfll  niuiwer  tliee, 
Ho  Hbttll  Uiuu  iH-'c  I  utn  Capncchio'm  iih«4c. 
Who  the  met«l»  fftlaifled  by  alchmny  ■ 
AntI  thou  intiat  remember,  if  1  tsye  thee  well, 
How  I  WM  of  Nkture  «  good  ftpe.' ' 
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The  ttaua]  interprotation  of  the  pbras«  'a  good  ap« 
[of  Nature'  is  that  Capoc«hio  bad,  according  to  the 
sld  commentators,  ^reat  powero  of  mimicry;  but  I 
irefer  to  regard  it  as  descriptive  of  bin  itkill  at)  an 
Icbemist.     It  i»  Huid  that  Danto  was  bis  follow- 
itudcQt  io  Natural  Philosopby ;  and  ther«  may  even 
I  a  hint  that  there  was  a.  time  in  biii  life  when  he 
}o  had  felt  the  temptatiou  uf  alchBinical  exp«ri- 
tents.    If  HO,  the  timo  was  past ;  be  now  8aw  in  tbu 
Fort  to  tranHmut«  one  metal  into  another  an  im- 
[piouH  attempt  to  'ape  Nature,'  and  thus  falsify  God's 
[own  handiwork. 

The  piihittbmont  of  those  Alchomiet«  is  twofold — poaliimisat  ot 
iralysis  and  leprosy.    So  weak  are  they  that  they  p^^ai^ ,1,  .^ 
*ve  to  prop  each  other  up  like  two  pans  before  ^p""' 
the  fire;  and  when  Virgil  tellfl  them  that  Dante  is 
llive,  tbey  ntart  asunder,  each  trembling  like  a  man 
paralyzed.    Some  commentators  trace  this  paralytic 
Bondition  to  the  exoessivu  use  uf  mercury  by  alchc- 
ii»t».  and  give  as  tbeir  authority  Avicenna,  the 
rabian    philosopher    and    physician.      Tbe   other 
liaeatie  of  leprosy  is  described  with  a  realism  which 
Imost   nau.seato8.     From    head    to    foot    the  two 
Btcbos  are  covered  with  rtoabs,  the  itch  uf  which 
so  intolerable  a  torture  that  they  never  ceaae 
tearing  away  tbe  leprous  scurf  with  their  nails : 

*  Iji/.  xxIx.  I33.ue. 
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And  o«vor  saw  I  piled  a  r-arrrooDab 
By  st«l>le-bo]r  for  whom  hi*  inuUr  wait*. 
Nor  liln  who  kecina  uDwUlintfly  nwako. 
A*  each  wtu  fiy'ing  taM  the  bite 
Of  naiU  upon  falmHif.  for  th«  great  tajy 
Of  tlio  it«lt,  which  haa  no  othor  mKcour. 
And  M>  the  naitii  downward  draw  eba  acab 
In  fashion  as  a  knife  Lbe  aealea  of  braam. 
Or  other  DrIi  that  has  them  larger  atJll.' 

The  symbolic  moaning  of  all  thiH  i»  not  easy  toj 
jecture.  'It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  saya  one  coi 
tator,  'that  Ari»totle  describes  lead  as  n  Iflprow 
gold ;  and  these  people  who  wanted  to  convert  lo«J 
into  gold,  are  now  one  masa  of  putrefying  teprotfj.' 
Thia,  however,  only  explains  the  punishment  from 
the  outiiide;  the  interior  moral  aigniflcanen  tauat 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself.  In  the  fint 
place,  as  these  Alchemists  were  'apes  of  Xaturv,' 
so  thia  dtseaae  apes  Nature  in  their  own  persooa. 
Leprosy  changes  a  man  into  a  hideous  ape  and  cari- 
cature of  humanity:  those  who  falsify  Nature  arv 
themaolvee  faUiBed.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  fancifal 
ides.  Nothing  so  surely  preserve*  the  true  form  and 
features  of  our  humanity  as  reverence  for  Nature 
and  loyal  auhmiasion  to  the  laws  and  ordinancai 
which  God  has  revealed  in  her;  any  attempt  to  run 
counter  to  her  order,  and  to  transmute  her  Into 
something  else  than  God  made  her  to  be,  issues  to 
the  end  in  some  deformity  and  diseaae  of  the  aoiil, 
which  eata  it  away  like  leproey.  Id  the  next  plar», 
the  it«h  rnprei^ents  the  torment  of  reHtleiiHness  wbJC 
alchemical  pursuits  seem  to  create,  and  the  paralj 
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je  w«y  in  which  they  deaden  a  man'fi  fatiulties  in     CANTOS 
ivery  natural  and  faoalthy  direction.     Perhaps  the       xxx 
!>e«t   commentary  on   this   punishment   id    Balzac's 
lovel.  La  liecherche  de  tA  bsolu,  in  which  he  gives  a 
loat  vivid  and  terrible  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
Llcbemy,  like  a  leprous  itch,  eate  away  a  man'H 
fortune,   family   a£Fuctiun».   mind,   heart,   sou),  and 
savea  him  utterly  paralyzed  for  any  natural  pursuit 
}r  iDtere«t.     Dante  means  to  tell  us  that  this  un- 
lealthy  iteb  which  gave  them  no  rest  on  earth,  loses 
lone  of  its  torturing  power  in  eternity:  there  as 
lere  it  eat«  away  the  soul  like  an  incurable  and 
itbaome  disease,  and  leaves  it  for  ever  paralyzed 
tor  things  healthy,  natural,  and  right. 
At  this  point  two  houIs  come  riiHbtng  upon  the  n.  Funsin 
»D0 — 'shadows  palo  and  naked.'     Tbcy  belong  to 
the  second  of  the  four  classes,  Falsifiers   of   the 
in:  tho«e  who  on  earth,  for  some  fraudulent 
id,  auumed  the  person  or  charnctor  of  others,   OnP 
>f  the  wretched  pair  is  Myrrha.  daughter  of  Cinyras,  Kprtnaot 
Ling  of  Cyproe,  who  disguised  herself  as  a  stranger  '*"'"*' 
kt  8he  might  become,  in  Dante's  words, 

Beyond  M  rightful  Iovr,  hor  fatht-r's  loTvf . 

his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  vii.,  Dante  calls 

rioreuce  'the  accursed  and  impious  Myrrha';  the 

Idea  being  that  the  city  in  yielding  herself  so  com- 

iletoly  to  her  spiritual  Father,  the  Pope,  was  guilty 

>f  s  species  of  spiritual  inoest.' 

The  other  '  shadow '  is  a  certain  Florentine,  Gianni  ouau 

Iffclfflht. 
hicchi,  of  the  family  of  the  Cavalcanti.    The  storj- 
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of  his  personation  it*  pecuUnr.  Buo«h>  Donati — fr> 
bably  tho  same  a«  in  the  Hoat  of  the  Thieve*  b 
Canto  XXV.  140 — whon  he  neared  the  end  of  ht«  •inhtl 
life  was  anxious  to  make  for  himself  friendH  out  d 
the  mammon  of  uorighteouanesii  by  leaving  his  ill- 
got  wealth  to  purpottes  of  charity,  and  retamiof;  it 
in  the  form  of  legacies  to  those  whom  he  had  robbei!. 
Hid  son — or  nophew,  ao  Home  think — Sinione  Donati, 
fearing  to  lose  the  fortune,  persuaded  him  to  pcM^ 
pone  the  making  of  his  will  until  it  waa  too  lata: 
indeed,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story,  ho  bad 
him  smothered.  Concealing  tho  body  of  the  dead 
man,  ho  persuaded  this  Gianni  Schicchi,  who  hii 
mo?it  marvoUouB  powers  of  mimicry,  to  put  himMlf 
in  Buoso'h  bed,  assiume  the  voire  and  featnros  of  Um 
dying  man,  and  dictate  to  a  notary  a  will  leavinf 
everything  to  Simone.  Gianni  Bustained  hia  part  ta 
a  miracle,  but  took  care  tA  pay  himself  for  bts  iW- 
vices  an  personator:  in  one  claiine  of  tho  will  which 
ho  dictated  hu  loft  U>  himself  what  Dante  ualU'tbr 
lady  of  tho  herd,'  a  beautiful  mare  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand  gold  florim).  This  dangerous  gift  of  mimicry 
»eems  t,o  have  run  in  tho  blood.  According  U 
Toynbeo,  Gianni  'had  a  son  Guiduccio,  who  .  .  .  WM 
nicknamed  Scimmia  ("ape"),  a  sobriquet  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  by  the  family,  as  tb« 
figure  of  an  ape  is  sculptured  on  Guiduccio's  tomb  io 
Santa  Croce.'  Dante  seems  to  distinguish  in  Myrrhi 
and  Gianni  Schicchi  two  species  of  personation :  tbs 
former 'falsified  herself  in  the /otin  of  anothtir' ;  th/f 
latter  'falsiSed  Buoso  Donati  in  himself'  The  dis- 
tinction  is   very  obscure)   but   it    may    moan    tbtt 
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Myrrha   personated   by   assumine   a   dtseuise,  'the     CANTOS 
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form  of  another,'  while  Gianni  personatad  *  in  him-       xxx 
•aU,'  in  the  play  and  alteration  of  hiii  own  form  and 
features.    Porttinately  nothing  of  importance  in  the 
intorpretation  depends  on  the  distinction.' 

Now,  the  paniahmentof  ihi^  FaUiflcation  of  Person  mmuhaMt— 
is  insanity.    The  two  shades  rush  in,  pale  and  naked,         '' 
and  biting  madly  a»  a  i)oar  dovs  wbon  thrust  forth 
from  his  sly— perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  the  rush 
of  the  swine  when  the  demona  entered  into  them. 
'That  goblin,*  Uianiii   Srliicchi,  as  GrifFolino   calU 

EJiim,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  madness  seized  the  wretched 
leper,  Capocchio,  by  the  nape  of  the  nock  with  his 
teeth,  and  dragged  him  savagely  along  the  ground 
on  bis  belly.     The  reason  why  he  fixes  on  him  is 
probably  that   ho  was  a  mimic   like   himself.    The 
punishment  of  this  sin  is  iu  kind.     On  earth  these 
BoaU  personated  others,  thus  divesting  themselve* 
their  own  personality ;  and  now  they  are  deprived 
that  personality  for  ever.     For  insanity  may  be 
rded  as  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  per- 
ity  for  the  real.     Dante  saw  in  the  gift  of 
imicry  a  great  moral  danger :  it  is  a  ready  instru* 
i«nt  of  fraud,  and  it  involves  a  certain  tampering 
our  own   personal  identity.     *  Did  you  never 
rve.'  asks  Socrates,  'how  imitations,  beginning  in 
ly  youth,  at  la-^t  sink  into  the  constitution  and 
me  a  second  nature  of  body,  voice,  and  mind  ?'' 
Tlie  third  class  in  this  'cloister' are  Falsifiers  ofin.PUau«« 
Coin.     Its  chief  representative  is  Uaeetro  Adamo 
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CANTON  of  Broscia,  tbo  titlo  Muster  ttif^ifyinK  bia  ^ent  ekSt 
2Xg  ~  in  the  art  of  coining.  Ab  the  travellers  pnsx,  bo  hep 
them  to  look  and  mark  the  ^ruutncss  of  hix  Hoffir 
irig.  Hi:*  diaease  \»  dropny,  which  ha«i  »o  swelled  liii 
body,  while  it  hoa  left  his  face  and  neck  eniaciaUd 
that  bad  bis  legs  been  out  off.  says  Danta.  be 
would  have  been  exactly  like  a  lute.  The  CouaU 
of  Roinena  in  the  valley  of  tbo  Casootino  bad  rs- 
ployed  this  ttkilful  '  Master'  of  the  art  to  '  aeal  witli 
tbo  Baptiitt's  imago'  (the  stamp  on  one  side  of  Um 
gold  florina  of  Florence)  base  coins  whirb  oontaiiMd 
three  caratji  of  alloy.  The  fraud  lieing  disoovetvA 
the  Florentines  burned  Master  Adam  on  the  pubUt 
road  near  Komena;  a  heap  of  stones  called  'Th* 
Cnirn  of  the  Dead  Man'  is  popularly  helieved  lo 
mark  the  spot,  and  until  recently  passing  trATsllin 
were  in  the  habit  of  casting  a  stone  upon  it.* 
mmt—  It  is  diflicult  to  say  what  exact  Hymbolism  Um 
disoatM)  of  droptty  represented  t«>  Dante's  mind;  bet 
from  the  nature  of  the  sin,  it  appears  probable  tiist 
he  regarded  the  derangement  in  the  distribution  o( 
the  humour«  of  the  human  body  att  an  image  of  tW 
corresponding  dornngoment  which  false  coining  pro- 
duces in  the  body  politic.  Ho  may  have  bail  in  vim 
a  passage  in  thBEthics  (v.  8)  in  which  Aristotle  trsca 
the  invention  of  money  to  the  necessity  for  a  median 
of  exchange  which  i^hall  hav(>.  ns  fur  as  poasibls,! 
constant  value.  Money  is  the  noarust  approadi  tB 
this  constant  value  yet  discovered ;  and  any  dobniinf 
of  the  currency,  by  disturbing  this  flxad  standaH, 
throws  society  into  confusion.     Just  as  in  dropfT 
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ly  politic  one  section  of  the  community  i»  bloated       xx'x 

nth  wealth,  while  another  grows  omactatod  with        

>verty. 

Thesi^niHc&nco  of  the  burnine  tbirat  from  which  TUnt 
le  forger  suffers  is  more  obvioua.  Like  the  rich 
an  in  the  parable,  Maoter  Adam  longH  for  a  drop 
>f  water.  It  i»  doiibtl(w»  symbolic  of  thai  ihinst 
>r  gold  which  drove  bim  to  the  crime  that  sank 
to  this  Moat.  It  corresponds  to  the  itch  of  the 
loniiMtK  and  the  tni<nnity  of  the  Poraonators :  the 
thiy  habit  has  grown  inl«  an  eternal  torment. 
3nt  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  is  the  way  in 
rhioh  the  stem  justice  oC  God  turns  the  very 
lemory  of  the  spot  where  the  sin  wn»  sinned  into 
greater  torture  than  the  thirst  itself .  The  passage 
iDst  be  quoted  tn  full : 

'  I  had  wbilo  living  enough  of  whnt  I  wi*h«d. 
And  HOW,  aliutt  one  liltl«  droj)  of  witU-r  crave. 
Th«>  riviilcl*  Ihttt  from  the  vrrrdaiit  Mils 
Of  CiuwhUdu  dmcvnd  down  into  Arno, 
Making  theii'  chaaaela  c-ool  and  tnaiiit, 
BtM*  before  me  ifband.  tmd  not  In  v&iu  : 
For  f»p  tnopn  doth  thfir  ImAKf  dry  mo  up 
Ttuui  thu  diic-nw  which  Btripii  my  fni-c  of  ll<»h. 
Tb<!  rif(til  justice  which  doth  «earch  me  tbrotigh 
Dr&woth  ocTAslon  from  thi^  plnco  1  rinned, 
Th«  mom  U>  Mt  my  a\gb»  in  flight. 
Tti*t«  id  RomMin.  wUeiv  I  did  folHify 
Tli«  alloy  aeddud  with  llio  BaptUt'i  ln»g«, 
Vor  wblcli  I  toft  my  body  btimml  sboro.'' 

jike  many  another  sinful  man,  thin  Master  Adam 
tvidently  bad  some  genuine  delight  in  the  beauty 
>  In/,  xix.  m.l&. 
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of  Nature.  Tber«  may  have  come  to  him  bovn 
when  the  lovollne»«  of  the  hilU  and  rtvulutii  of  tlw 
Caaentino  was  folt  an  a  rebuke  to  his  baMi  tbfrst  for 
gold,  and  for  one  brief  better  moment  be  may  ban 
haled  the  sin  which  was  eo  utterly  out  of  hftrmoof 
witb  tbo  Hcono.  Even  KalKtafF  at  the  end  'plajri 
with  flowers'  and  'babbled  o'  f^reoii  fields.'  Dhou 
wisbes  to  warn  us  that  if  we  defile  some  fair  soetu 
of  earth  witb  an  evil  deed,  the  memory  of  iui  purit; 
and  peace  may  lurk  in  the  soul  witb  a  strange  pv 
sistence,  and,  under  the  revealing  touch  of  dealK 
become  a  haunting  inevitable  pain.  There  in,  at 
truth,  something  peculiarly  heinous  in  ains  ooni- 
mitt«d  in  the  midst  of  the  purity  and  lovoUness  of 
God'a  works— something  which  Hi»  justice  may  well 
make  the  minister  of  our  punishment : 

'  IId  who  irinneth  in  the  city 
May  find  murKin  U>  bo  witty: 

Ho  who  in  Uie  wood#  doth  slu, 
nim  tho  dnar  flood  «nt«ra  la.' 

But  this  Adam  of  Brescia  was  consumed  by  anotbsr 
thirst  more  burning  than  that  for  either  gold  or 
water.  To  quench  it,  he  declares  he  would  (Mtlt 
with  Fonte  Branda :  according  to  some,  the  famoui 
fountain  of  Siena,  but  much  more  probably  oM 
of  the  same  name  at  Romcna,  the  aoene  of  hb 
crime.  This  more  burning  thirst  waa  U)e  d«iit 
for  vengeance  on  his  employers  in  ibe  forgery,  thi 
three  brothers,  Guido.  Atesflandro,  and  Aghioolto, 
Lords  of  Komena.  If  the  'raving  shade*.'  nsh 
as  Myrrha  and  Gianni  Scbicchi,  who  wandoiW 
through  all  parts  of  the  valley,  spoke  truth,  one  of 
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16    brothers    was   here   already;  bat  Adam,   not     CANTOS 
itittBcd  with  mere  report,  longed  to  see  hm  naffer-    '  'xxx 
igfl  with  hid  own  oyc8,  and  bomoanod  birt  power-        — 
^asness  to  stir  which  kept  him  from  setting  out  on 
le  quest: 

■  Bat  what  availa  it  me  whoM  \im\ya  an:  ti«id  f 

It  I  w«re  only  sUll  so  Ugbt.  that  In 

A  huitdred  fwirs  I  could  adviiDce  0D«  Inch, 

t  hnd  nlri-July  ntiirtcd  on  Lh^  wny 

BL't^lcing  bill!  out  'luoiig  itiiti  deforiDMl  folk. 

Although  it  winds  around  eleven  roll«fl. 

And  Is  not  lve»  than  half  a  mile  across.' 

Thus  powerless  this  wretched  soul  sat  there  con- 
lumed  with  thirst  within  thirat^-for  gold,  for  the 

>1  waters  of  the  Cascntino,  for  vengeanco  on 
those  who  bud  t«mptcd  him  to  his  doom:  rU  the 
jood  and  evil  of  his  earthly  life  turned  into  an 
sternal  torment  of  vain  remorse  and  baffled  desire.' 

At  Danta's  request.  Master  Adam  name«  two  aouU  rr.  PiiiUara 
lying  close  upon  bis  rigbU  and  smoking  'like  a  wot_pguptu^, 
land  in  wiutor.'    They  belong  to  the  fourth  and  last  ?"•  "f? 
Jaw,  Liars,  FaisiBers  of  their  Word, — Potiphar's  or«ii. 

fe  whose  false  accusation  brought  Joseph  to  a 
langeon,  and  Sinou  the  Greek  who»e  lying  tongue 

>  In/.   XXX.  76'^.      A   lettvr.   altrltiut«d   to   Dant«.  oooilolen  with 
Dbi  Oberto  and  Guido  of  KuiiieiiK  on   lh«  death  of  Lh«lr  uncta 
a,  wbo  [b  B|M>k«n  of  as  now  among  tti«  Meaaed  in  Pamdlaa. 
.  gKM  ooDtroverajr  haa  raftd  *>"'*  ''<•  quMtlon  whethar  tbls  t»  the 
dn>  bert  set  in  Elall.    Saa  Latham's  Danl*'»  SUvm  Lttttrg, 

From  Iha  olavon  mlloa  bore  and  th«  twentjr-two  In  v.  9  of  tha  preeed- 
Ig  Canto,  much  melcaii  Inf^nully  boa  been  siwiit  In  calculating  th« 
ilBoanalonii  of  the  Inferno  aa  a  »-hole.  Gabriel  RoaMtU  think* 
itM  wlmhoi  to  identify  thl^  city  of  Dis  with  Ihc  citj-ol  Itotne:  'the 
iitwsrtl  trvnch  of  the  walls  of  Kome  (Kbether  real  or  InUMtinarj'  we 
'iKit)waBreckon«d  by  Dante't  cont«mpoiarie«  to  be  exactly  twenty- 
ro  milea:  and  tha  iralla  of  the  city  were  then  and  still  are.  eleven 
itmiid.'   Soap. AM. 
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persuaded  tho  Trojnnu  to  admit  the  wooden  bnrw 
by  which  their  city  fell,'     Adam  says  ho  found  th«in 
lyiug  here  when  he  was  'raiuod'  into  this  cbasst; 
thoy  have  not  moved  Minco,  and  ho  thinks  they  wiU 
not  move  to  all  eternity.    He  wad  soon  to  learn  1* 
his  cost  that  one  of  them  was  active  enough  wbn 
he  saw  occasion  for  it.    Their  punishment  is  a  burn- 
ing  (evor  which  makes    thorn   steam  with  a  foal 
umoke,  and  racks  their  hoodu  with  pain.     It  id  not 
easy  to  say  what  is  the  Bymholic  meaning  of  tljii 
disease.     Probably  in  the  case  of  '  the  fnJM)  womut 
who  accused  .Joseph,'  it  represents  tho  fever  of  tlit 
unholy  passion  which  drove  her  to  so  cruel  a  slaodtr 
of  an  innocent  man.    Tho  pnin  in  tho  bead  mean* 
that  the  hrain  which  conceived  tho  lies  is  now  behif 
consumed    by  them ;   while   the    foul    amoka  may 
indicate  the  foulness  of  the  heart  within,  which  Uittf 
sendK  forth  the  cloud  and  uxhalation  of  its  faliieDem. 
Ju»t  a^  thoy  arc  about  to  leave  this  last  Moat,t 
peculiar  incident  occurs.*    The  Greek,  overboarinf 
the  conversation,  and  resenting  tbe  way  in  whiob  b* 
was  'named  so  darkly'  as  'the  false  Sinon,'  suddenJr 
6ung  out  his  arm  and  struck  Adam  a  seroru  blov 
on  his  swollen  paunch,  which  made  it  resound  like  a 
drum.    Tbo  coiner  was  not  slow  to  return  tbe  hlov 
on  the  faco;  whereupon   there  began  a  shower  of 
mutual  taunts  and  revilings  to  which  Dante  stood 
listening   eagerly   until    roused    by  Virgil's  napS 
words: 

'  Now  ke«p  «UrinR  1 
For  liUle  lackii  it  tbmt  I  qiunvl  with  tlu*.' 


>  .AkU.nK 
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>aDt«  turned  awa>'  id  «bamc  no  threat  that  it  stUl 
eame  over  bim  when  bo  thought  of  it.  Finding  no 
rords  of  excuse,  hie  very  look  pled  for  him;  and 
'^irgil,  pitying  bis  confiiRion,  told  him  tli&t  'less 
^ebame  would  vraeh  away  a  f;r«at«r  fnult.'  At  the 
ime  time,  he  warnu  bim  earaeetly  against  allowiug 
limself  to  listen  to  such  vile  wraugle.i : 

■  BIak«  Acc-oimt  that  I  am  ftye  baside  th«e. 
If  «'«r  it  come  to  psM  tbat  fortune  bring  Ihee 
Where  Ui«re  we  poojrie  in  a  like  (Il8put« : 
For  a  boM  with  it  U  to  wiHb  to  bfwr.'  ■ 

inte  probahly  had  two  roasonti  for  relating  thia 
loident :  onei  to  show  the  hatreds  and  discords 
rhich  increase  the  miseries  of  the  lost;  thcath.^t 
confe«8  and  rebuke  a  weakness  which  he  found 
himself,  a  certain  readiness  to  listen  to  qaarrels. 
[t  is  a  strange  weakness  to  6nd  in  so  great  a  lover 
peace,  and  was  perhaps  due  to  hU  delight  in  the 
lash  of  wit  and  ropurteo.  Whatever  the  cause,  he 
ignizes  it  aa  a  serious  fault,  for  which  Virgil,  his 
)wn  reason,  rebukes  bim.  'A  person  of  tact,'  aays 
itotlo, '  is  one  who  will  unto  and  listen  to  such 
igaage  as  is  suitable  to  an  honourable  gentleman. 
The  langaage  to  which  a  person  listens  will 
>rrespoud  to  the  hinguage  which  he  uses.*^  It  is 
for  this  rua«on  that  Plat4>  would  hnnivb  from  the 
btage  of  bio  ideal  Republic  all  vulgar  uctious  and  low 
lialogues — women  quarrelling  with  their  husbands, 
}r  rogues  and  cowards  'jesting,  scolding,  reviling.  In 
Irink  or  out  of  drink,  or  otherwise  sinning  against 
lemsolves  or  others  in  word  or  deed,  as  the  manner 
*  iV-  uuc-  14»U&  ■  Slkie»,  ir.  IL 
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of  anch  is.'  To  hear  and  see  euch  things  bre«di 
a  eorreflponding  basene^fl  and  vulgarity  in  tlw 
audience.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  'cloister'  of  thk 
great  Circle,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  i»  ta- 
tremely  difficult  to  discover  any  principle  of  gr»da- 
tion  OD  u-bich  its  ten  forms  of  Fraud  are  arranged 
One  would  expect,  for  instance,  that  Simony,  wblcb 
is  a  fraud  against  the  Church,  would  bo  set  lower 
down  than  Barratry,  which  is  fraud  against  the 
State;  and  that  the  Hypocrisy  which  crucified  Chrirt 
would  be  sunk  far  below  Alchemy,  which  'apet 
Nature';  but  it  ia  not  so.  Since  FVaud  is  a  social 
sin,  it  is  possible  that  the  classiBcntion  represenli 
Dante's  view  of  the  degrees  in  which  the  rartoni 
forms  of  this  evil  undermine  and  ruin  society.  Am 
we  look  back  on  the  awful  place,  its  chief  character 
istic  is  undoubtedly  its  foulness.  Dante  sc«ma  xo 
have  strained  even  his  terrible  imagination  to  crovd 
into  its  dark  pits  as  much  of  loathsome  and  diabolic 
as  they  could  hold :  demons,  filth,  pitch,  serpenti, 
wounds,  mutilations,  deformities,  insanity,  leproer, 
dropsy,  fever— everything  that  can  distort,  detilvi 
and  eat  away  the  form  and  features  of  humanity. 
The  whole  place  is  filled  with  the  sickening  stenrb 
of  the  unspeakable  corruption.  It  is  not,  as  Lander 
and  others  appear  to  think,  because  Dante's  imagiiui- 
tion  delighted  in  vile  images — only  thoae  con  behest 
this  who  never  read  beyond  the  Inferno ;  it  is  sirapl; 
because  he  wished  to  stamp  Fraud  in  all  its  varietJM 
with  the  fouluoss  and  deformity  which  he  beliend 
■  HfpubHc,  ui.  i 
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to  be  its  native  and  easential  characteristics.    It  is     cantos 
its  secrecy  and  duplicity  which  compel  him  to  take       xxx 

this  serious  view  of  it.     An  open  ein  even  of  the        

■Bme  kind,  just  because  open,  was  in  his  judgment 
clean  and  wholesome  by  comparison ;  at  least,  it  did 
not  rot  and  mutilate  human  nature.  But  '  Fraud  is 
man's  peculiar  vice,'  because  its  instrument  is  man's 
peculiar  gift  of  Reason;  it  'cuts  the  bond  of  love 
which  Nature  makes,'  the  general  knot  and  fellow- 
ship of  mankind,  and  thus  secretly  undermines  the 
trust  of  man  in  man  which  makes  any  true  brother- 
hood of  humanity  possible.  To  Dante's  mind  no 
foulness  of  imagery  was  too  horrible  or  loathsome 
to  picture  forth  such  a  sin;  its  only  adequate  pre- 
sentment was  the  Guardian-spirit  of  this  lower  Hell : 
a  foul  blend  of  the  human,  the  brute,  and  the  dia- 
bolic— the  face  of  a  just  man,  the  paws  of  a  beast, 
and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  tipped  with  a  scorpion's 
sting. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 
ClftOLB  IX.— THJB  LAKK  OP  COCYTUfl:   TRAITOBS 

/.  Caina :  Traitora  to  their  Kindred 

CANTOS     Ah  wo  are  now  about  to  enter  the  Ninth  and  lut 
XXXI  - 
XXx'ii.  en    Circle,  the  prison  of  Traitora,  it  may  b«  well  to  !♦■ 

OMTtu^        mind  our»olvo«  of  the  general  plan  and  mt  ructun  of 

OfuniFUa.    this  nethor  BclL     Wu  navr   that    tho    throe   lowaM 

Circles  are,  bo  to  speak,  the  underground  dangtoM 

of  the  City  of  Dis.    From  the  centre  of  the  Citj  a 

broken  precipice  leads  down  to  the  Circle  of  Violence ; 

and  thence  a  vast  chasm  falls  to  Malebolgo,  that  oi 

Fraud.    We  have  just  seen  that  this  Circle  eoDiiitti 

of  ton  concentric  Moats,  all  sloptng  centreward  liW 

the  tierfl  of  a  vast  amphitheatre.    The  centre  itxetf 

— or,  holding  by  the  figure  of  the  amphitheatre,  tb« 

arena — is  a  flat  plain,  thought  by  domo  to  be  about 

three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.    In  the  middle 

is  Runk  an  enormous  well.^ono  vast  final  swanp 

into  which  drain  all  the  infernal  rivers,  Arhsreo, 

Styx,  and  Phlegethon.  which  then  form  the  great , 

frozen  lake,  or  rather  cesspool,  of  Oocytus.     It ' 

toward  this  'bottom  of  all  guilt'  that  the  trarelle 

are  now  about  to  make  their  way.    Turning  tbtir 

backs  on  the  last  and  lowest  dyko  of  Hal«bolgo.  tl>«7 
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Itrike  atraiglit  neroaM  tho  plain  in  silence,  Dante     (tantoS 
■till  feeling  tbo  shame  of  Virgil's  rebuke.    They  had    xxxn!  iin 
lot  gunu  far  when  the  blautt  of  a  Iiorn,  so  loud  it  _    " — 

,  TtwOlUUL 

lue  any  thunaor  faint,  startled  Dante  and  caused  suu«dud 
jim  to  htraiii  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from  which 
t  eocmod  to  come.    Through  the  dim  air, '  \eaa  than 
l&ight  uud  less  than  day,'  he  soon  saw  what  he  took 
be  the  towers  of  a  town,  like  those  which  ring 
ound  thecAstlcof  Mouteroggioni  near  Siena.  Virgil, 
owevor,  corrects  the  error  into  which  the  distance 
nd  darkness  beti-ayed  him  :  the  "  towel's "  are  a  range 
f  Oiaiit«  standiug  half-sunk  in  the  great  well  of  the 
xt  Circle,  aud  what  he  seee  ia  the  upper  half  of 
boir  bodies.* 
The  blast  of  the  horn,  louder  than  that  blown  by 
rlaiido  at  Boncesvalle^,  came   from  Nimrod.  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,'  whom  Dante,  pro- 
bably on  8t.  Augustine's  authority,  regards  aa  one 
t  the  giants  of  Scriptural  tradition.    Uis  face  wa« 
large  and  long  as  'the  pino-cono  of  St.  Peter's,* a 
lugo  bronze  cone  which  originally  formed  the  apox 
f  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  or  Castle  of  fit.  Angelo, 
<nt  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.    Toynbee 
ives  its  height  as  seven  and  a  half  feet.    The  part  of 
imrod's  body  visible  above  the  edge  of  the  well  was 
o  huge  that  three   Frieslanders,  says  Dautv,  could 
ot  have  reached  up  to  his  hair,  that  is,  to  his  neck, 
rom  these  data,  his  height  has  been  variously  calou- 
tod  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  feut.    As  he  looks  nt 
lim,  Dante  is  thankful  that  Nature  has  abandoned 
>be  creation  of  such  'executors'  of  Mara:  although 
■  In/.  xxxL  7.<1 
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CANTOS    she  continue!*  to  produce  Kiettnttc  auimuls  like 
XXXI  -  -  «  -J 

xxxil.  ue   phantsBnJ  whulcs,  sbo  has  renJerod  them  com] 

tively  harmJoss  hy  withholding  the  gift  of  iutall 

Kimiod'i  ciT-  W'ben   Nimrod  caught   night   of   tho    pilgriias,  bt 

greeted  thorn  with  a  clrtmorouB  cry : 

■  lUfel  mat  tttaecli  xairi  alini,' 

of  which  ranny  interpretation^)  have  l>een  att4im| 
None,  howovor,  ought  to  bo  sought  for,  siooo  Donlf 
plainly  intunds  it  as  the  si^  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  Nimrod  was  believed  to  have  created 
at  Babel.  It  is  in  allusion  to  the  building  of  thi* 
Tower  that  Dante  compares  the  Giants  to  the  towen 
which  rival  families  and  clans  hod  built  in  every  city 
of  Italy;  he  saw  in  theae  towers  the  ttamo  spirit  of 
pride  which  produced  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  all  tlie 
8ub»oquoQt  confusion.  It  is  for  this  ruiuon  too  tbal 
Virgil  calls  Nimrod  'confused  soul,' and  bids  him  vent 
his  iuarticulate  paasiou  through  his  horn.  As 
says  to  Danto : 

*  Himself  he  doUi  scouas  t 
Tbia  one ia  Nbnrod,  b|-  wfao6«  evil  thoti^t 
Oue  liuiguage  In  the  world  la  nol  still  tised. 
L«l  us  iMive  him  Btaodlng,  aud  not  npcnk  In  vmla : 
For  evcD  such  to  hlin  is  ovtiry  languor' 
As  hie  Co  othorK,  which  Vo  none  Is  koown. '  * 

This  question  of  language  had  a  peculiar  interMt  (or 
Dante,  and  led  to  some  ourioiu  speculations.  IohE> 
De  Vuigari  Eloquentta  (i.  6,  7)  he  says  that  ti" 
original  language  was  Hebrew,  and  thatthis  langtuge 
was  preserved  by  the  Shuoiites  only  becauB*  tbet 

*  Itf/.  xxxi.  M-SL 
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Ink  no  part  io  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL     cANTOa 

vvvt  _ 
len  God  Bent  oonf union  of  tonguei*  on  the  imtiioua    xxx'n.  69 

[builders,  'the  i^auio  lunguugo  rL>mniucd  totbo8«ulone         

irho  wore  engaged  in  the  samo  kind  of  work :  for 

istance,  one  (language)  to  all  the  architects ;  another 

I  those  rolling  down  htockn  of  »tone,  another  to  those 

)ropnring  tho  stone ;  and  so  it  happened  to  each  group 

>f  workers.    And  the  human  race  was  accordingly 

Uvidetl  into  as  many  different  langungeii  ao  there 

roro  difTorunt  branches  of  Iho  work  ;  and  the  higher 

the  branch  of  work  the  men  were  engaged  in,  the 

tuder  and  more  barbaroUEi  was  the  language  they 

afterwards  epoke.'     Tho  original  tongue  remained 

nth  the  Sbemites  'in  order  that  our  Rcdut^rnvr  (who 

ras,  aa  to  liis  humanity,  to  spring  from  them)  might 

not  the  language  of  confusion,  but  of  grace.' 

This  opinion,  however,  Dante  retracted  in  Par.  xxvi. 

124,  where   Adam   tells  him   that  the   language  ho 

soke  was  'all  quenched'  long  before  the  Tower  of 

label  was  begun. 

Turning  to  the  loft,  tboy  found,  a  bowabot  ofT,  EphUitM. 

EpIitalt^Mi.  on«  of  tho  Giants  of  heathen  mythology, 

rho  piled  Ossa  on  Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  U»««,  to 

kle  heaven  and  dethrone  Jove.     The  arma  with 

rhioh  once  be  'terrified  the  gods' are  now  bound 

rith  chains,  the  right  behind  hi»  back,  the  left  in 

>nt;  yet  all  manacled  an  ho  was,  whon  ho  shook 

kimself  aa  an  earthquake  shakes  a  tower,  Dante 

roald  have  died  for  fear  had  he  not  seen  hie  cbaina, 

[e   was  anxious   to   see    Briareuft   of  the   hundred  Brl«ma. 

inds:  but  Virgil  replies  that  ho  is  too  far  off,  and 

lat  he  ia  bound  like  Epbialtes,  only  moro  ferocious 
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OAJfTOS  ia  his  aspect.  Moantime  it  waA  Decessary  to  baatai 
Xx'xiT'w  to  Antajus.  This  Giant  had  tAkon  no  pnrt  in  tht 
war  against  tbo  giMltt,  and  wa^  tbnnsforo  Inft  un- 
bound, lie  was  tho  least  ferociuue  of  Ibu  OiaDts,u 
Chiron  was  of  the  Centaurs,  and  Vir^l  hoped  la 
p«rsiiadti  him  to  lift  them  don'n  from  tbe  plain  to 
the  ice  of  Cocytus  far  below.  Ho  did  not  acniplo  to 
(Intter  hia  pride  by  recalling  bis  prowess  in  Blsjriflg 
a  thousand  lions  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Bag^adn,  where 
Scipio  Afric'Anun  von  glory  by  hin  great  victory  oTtr 
Hannibiil,  and  by  F>u^'^cxttii^  that  tho  war  writh  tbr 
gods  would  have  gone  differently  bad  be  joiovd  in 
it.  Even  under  tbia  praise,  Antatus  'curled  bii  Up' 
in  scorn,  and  only  gave  way  when  Virgil  protnlsed 
that  Dauto  would  '  rustoro  bii^  fame'  in  tbe  upper 
world.  The  'bands  whoso  great  grasp  HarcnlM 
once  felt'  laid  hold  of  Virgil;  Virgil  in  turn  laid 
hold  of  Danto,  making  of  the  two  'one  bundie'; 
and  then  the  giant  form,  stooping  as  Cariaenda,  th« 
leaning  tower  of  iSologna,  seems  to  stoop  wfaoo  s 
light  oloud  passes  over  it>  set  them  on  the  Ice  fsr 
beneath  bio  feet,  and  rose  again  liko  '  the  nuut  o( 
some  great  ammiral.'' 

Tbe  Giants  are  Mt  here  as  Guardians  of  tlut 
'  bottom  of  all  guilt,'  for  two  reasona.  First,  tbe; 
are  symbols  of  that  pride  wbicb  cAsuot  brook  tbe 
sovereignty  of  God.  It  ia  tho  Circle  of  Traitors.  tli« 
infernal  palace,  so  to  speak,  of  Lucifer, '  tbe  Empenr 
of  the  doloronfi  realm,'  who  site  on  his  throns  of 
pain  far  within,  while  thoy  guard  tbe  doors.  '  lo  tbe 
same  way  us  the  beavenly  cbotrs  of  angels  surroaoii 
>  Inf.  sxxl.  ttt-ltf. 
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the  tbrooe  of  God,  bo  here  the  iriaute  close  in  round  CANltfi 
jeir  obiof,  Lucifer,  bh  though  thoy  were  bia  body-  xxxil.  "w 
fuard.'  As  he  sought,  to  overthrow  God  in  Heaven, 
'  hod  tbey  fought  against  Ilim  from  the  earth ;  and 
pn  him  and  them  alike,  the  source  and  fouutain  of 
leir  treachery  woh  pride.  Tbi»  is  plain  from  the 
loxt  division  of  the  poem.  When  Dante  reaches  the 
ret  Terrace  of  Purgatory  oa  which  the  ain  of  Pride 
expiated,  ho  flndn  carved  upon  lU  marble  pave- 
lent  examples  of  this  sin,  and  among  them  Lucifer 
iku  lightning  falling  from  Heaven,  Briareus  trans- 
ted  with  the  thuDderlxtlt,  the  limbs  of  the  Oianti^ 
ittered  on  the  earth,  and  Ninirod  at  the  foot  of 
110  Tower  gazing  bewildered  at  'the  people  who 
f ore  proud  with  him  in  Shinar.' '  The  second  reason 
Eor  their  being  net  here  is  undoubtedly  to  indicate 
klie  enormity  of  the  sin  of  this  'lowest  pool  of  the 
inivurse.'  '  Treachery  is  a  gigantic  version  of  fraud, 
\}y  which  "is  forgotten  that  love  which  Nature 
ikes,  and  also  that  which  afterwards  is  added, 
iving  birth  to  special  trust"  {Inf.  xi.  61-63);  hence 
le  guardians  of  this  circle  are  moDatroaities  in 
'magnified  human  shape.'* 

Another  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  the  sin  is  the  i>«pUi  oi  uu 
lepth  of  this  well  of  Cocytus.    Just  as  Oeryon  had  oocytus, 
bear  the  travellers  down  the    great   precipice 
stween  Violence  and  Fraud,  so  Antaeus  haa  to  lift 
lem  far  down  to  the  still  lower  deep  that  exists  in 


Pun;,  xli.  livas.    PHdelsBMclaDWItanrttendtolnUMiV'iM. 
It  in  Uin  Inwcat  Kin  in  ll«ll :  In  Ui«  l*Hrffatorio  it  la  alM  )0WMt~UU 
Pride  Is  f  onqnercd  on  tbc  Pint  T«rnice,  no  otli«r  sin  un  b«  purgtd  out 
of  liunun  iMturo. 
H    1  Ednuuid  G.  Gordiwr'N  DaiUf,  p.  W. 
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CAHTOa     fraud  itaeK.    The  most  Rigniflciinl:  symbol  of  ill. 
xxxii.'e9  however,  i«  thnt  Cocytus  is  a  lako  of  ice,  froz^al? 
STmboiTith*  *****  Bappiuti  of  the  six  biit-Hke  wtngB  of  Lucifer  wbo 
lot.  ia  embedilfld  at  the  coutre.    Never,  tmyn  Daato,  did 

Don  or  Danube  in  winter  cover  itaelf  with  so  thick 
a  veil;  if  mountains  had  fallen  upon  it,  'ovon  nt  the 
edgo  'twould  not  have  givon  a  creak.'  The  symboIiRta 
of  this  ic«  baa  alr«ady  been  pointed  out.  The  rit^r 
PhlegethoD,  which  flown  down  through  thn  Circlet 
of  Violence  and  Frnud,  con8i«t«  of  hot  blood: 
evil  as  those  emu  are,  they  have  the  excuse  of 
being  (»inimitted  in  some  heat  of  passion.  Bat 
for  Treachery  no  such  excuse  exists;  it  is  a  nn 
of  cold  blood,  possible  only  when  all  WBrm  and 
generous  feeling  has  been  frozen  out  of  the  human 
heart. 

Before  we  start  to  cross  the  frozen  Lake,  it  ma; 
be  well  to  have  its  divisions  clearly  before  our  uiiuili- 
The  ice  apparently  slope<i  downward  to  the  codU«i 
and  the  souls  of  Traitora  are  sunk  In  it  to  differmt 
depths,  or  frozen  in  differunt  attitudes,  according  to 
the  kind  of  Treachery  of  which  they  have  beta 
guilty.  Four  (jualities  are  distinguished,  and  tbti* 
divide  the  Circle  into  four  concentric  Kings  wHtii 
shade  into  one  another  without  any  outward  and 
visible  lino  of  domaroation. 

I.  The  outermost  Uing  ia  named  CaVna  after  Coin, 
who  slew  hift  brother,  and  here  Traitors  to  Kiodnd 
rucoive  tbuir  dosurts.  There  is,  however,  some  vti- 
certainty  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  their  punishmeni 
Dante's  own  statement  is  that  they  wuro  ■  lirid  W 
far  as  whore  sliame  appears,'  which  some  taktf  W  , 
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lean  from  a  little  below  the  watRt.    If  this  meaning 

coold  be  inaintftincd,  it  would  certuiuly  ))bow  more 

clearly  the  gradatiou  of  guilt  by  tliu  diEForout  dcpthe 

j^lo  wbich  tbo  HouU  aro  Hunk,  which  unt)oubt«dly 

gms  to  be  Dante's  idea.    Nevertbelesa  there  are 

ro  things  which  nhut  us  up  to  the  interprotatioo 

that  the  face  in  ninaiit,  or  rather  the  neck,  where  the 

ilush  uf  shame  Gr«t  appears.    The  first  is  that  Daoto 

imparea  the  souIh  here  to  f rogtt  with  their  '  muzzlea ' 

>at  of  the  water;  and  the  second  that  one  of  the 

rretebes  bogs  him  to  be  careful  not  to  trample  on 

leir  heads,  plainly  implying  that  only  their  heads 

out.    Their  teeth  chatter  with  the  cold,  their 

tds  bang  downwards,  and  the  t«ar»  reveal  the 

'muory  of  the  heart  within. 

U.  Antonora,  the  name  of  the  second  Ring,  is 
I  taken  from  Antenor,  the  Trojan  who  was  believed 
Hfai  the  Middle  Agen  to  have  betrayed  his  native  city 
^Ko  the  Greeks.  This  belief,  which  has  no  ground  in 
^^9onior  or  Virgil,  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  fact 
I  that  Antenor  counselled  his  countrymen  to  avoid 
^■rar  by  the  restoration  of  Helen.  The  souls  here  are 
^Kraiton*  to  their  Country,  and  their  puniinliment  is 
^^romcrsion  iu  the  ice  up  to  the  neck.  Some  writers 
.  think  they  are  a  little  lower  than  the  preceding 
^klaas,  part  of  their  heads  being  frozen  in.  They 
Hkm  bavo  their  huudx  bout  downward.  Being  nearer 
Ktiie  centre  of  the  Lake,  tboir  treachery  is  regarded 
I     AM  more  heinous. 

^P  III.  The  third  King,  Tolomea,  receives  it4  name 
^from  Ptolomeus,  Captain  of  the  city  of  Jericho,  of 
rhom  we  are  told  in  1  i/acca&«e>  xvi  11-17,  that  he 
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invited  Simon  the  Macvabee  and  his  two  aoD9,  HmtU- 
tbias  and  .ludoti,  to  a  frieudly  feaat,  and  liad  tbia 
treachurouuly  ttlaiu.  It  ih  thuruf oro  thu  prison-buaM 
of  Traitors  to  Frionda  and  GuqhIb.  Like  the  soub  m 
the  two  previous  RingD,  they  are  souk  up  tu  tbi 
nock  in  iee,  but  with  this  dilTerence,  that,  wbenw 
the  former  buvu  their  facoa  bunt  downwards,  the* 
have  theirs  turned  up,  in  such  fa«btoii  that  their 
tears  He  iQ  the  hollows  of  the  eyes,  Crevxe  into 
a  mask  of  ico,  and  thus  cloHe  all  outlet  for  their 
grioi.  More  terrible  still,  this  King  lias  uftontiniM 
the  grim  'privilege' of  receiving  tho  souls  of  eudt 
traitors  before  their  bodies  die. 

IV.  The  central  King, the  very  heart  of  HcU,  taloi 
its  uamu,  Oiudocca,  from  Judos,  the  betrayer  at 
Christ,  It  Ik,  therefore,  tho  '  place '  of  Traiton  to 
their  Lords  and  Benefactors,  who  are  complete!; 
embedded  in  the  ice,  '  like  straws  in  glaas.'  Tb* 
only  exceptions  are  the  four  arch-traitor*.  tbrM 
human  and  one  angelic,  for  whom  ia  resorred  a  ftiD 
more  dreadful  doom.  In  the  exact  centre  of  the 
Circle  and  of  the  earth  rises,  from  the  waitt  op. 
Lucifer,  traitor  to  his  Lord  and  BenefrLCt4>r,  Qoi. 
In  bis  central  moutli— for  he  has  three — be  dofimt 
eternally  ,Judas  Iscariot,  traitor  to  hU  Lord  attJ 
Benefactor,  Christ.  In  the  two  side  mouths  writb* 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  traitors  to  their  Lord  and  BeM- 
factor,  Crosar.  In  other  words,  this  central  graop 
consists  of  Traitors  to  God  in  Heaven  and  to  lu< 
representatives  on  earth,  ChriMt  and  Ceasar,  Cbanb 
and  State. 

Now,  the  order  of  these  Rings  indtcatu  Uw  dMp> 
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inincf  cuilt  of  tho  four  kinds  of  Troachery,  nnd  tbe     CANTOS 

principle  of    claasificatioti   is   intorestiog.    Wo  aro    xxXiL  69 

Miiewhiit  surprised,  for  example,  to  find  treachery  prt.J~r~  . 

I  one's  own  kfn— say  fratricide  Hko  Cain's— regarded  ciutiflwuon. 

a  loBti  heinous  sin  thtm  treason  to  one's  country. 

not  tbe  bond  of  flesh  and  blood  clo6«r  and  more 

Bred  than  that  even  of  native  land?    Nevertheless 

10  univemnl  instinut  proves  that  Dante  is  right. 

Whenever  a  country  is  in  dangor,  it  calls  its  citizens 

'  aacrifice,  if  need  be,  every  tie  of  home  and  kindred 

tor  her  defence,  saying  in  effect :  '  He  that  loveth 

).tfaer  or  mother  more  than  me,  as  not  worthy  of 

le ;  and  be  that  loveth  son  or  dangbter  more  than 

le,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'    Instinctively  we  feel  that 

to  sacrifice  family  for  country  is  noble,  and  to  sacri- 

Ico  country  for   family  is  a  base  treachery  to  the 

IJgher  claim.    But  if  country  is  thu9  greater  than 

indrod,  is  it  not  Btill  greater  than  friendship  P — 

fet  traitors  to  friends  are  set  in  the  third  Ring,  as  if 

rorthy  of  a  darker  doom.    Tbe  reason  seems  to  lie 

.  a  principle  laid  down  as  far  back  as  Canto  xi.  5Z- 

namely,  that  both   kin  and   country  are  bonds 

rented   for    us    by   Nature,  independently   of    onr 

kboico;  whereas  just  this  is  tbe  mark  of  friendship. 

It  it  is  a  bond  of  our  own  creation.    By  the  very 

ct  of  choosing  a  friend,  wo  create  'a  special  faith,' 

Dante  says;  and  he  regards  treason  to  n  faith 

rhioh  we  ourselves  have  called  into  existence  os  % 

lore  heinous  sin  than  treachery  to  a  more  involun- 

iry  bond  of  Nature.     It  is  somewhat  perplexing  to 

Ind,  however,  that  the  lowest  place  of  all,  the  central 

leart  of  Hell,  is  reserved  for  treachery  to  Lords  and 
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Beoefactore:  this  surely  is  not  so  saerod  a  boodn 
those  of  family,  country,  and  fncndafaip  ?  ProbaUj 
the  reafion  is  that  friendship  is  usually  a  bond  Im- 
twoeo  equals ;  whereas  when  one  who  is  ri^ktfil 
Lord  stoops  to  his  inferior  and  loads  him  with  hii 
favours,  there  is  an  element  of  grrare  in  his  con- 
desoennion  which,  in  Dante's  view,  gi%'eR  to  treachny 
!t«  blackest  baseness.  Such  a  Lord  and  Benefactor 
was  God  to  Lucifor,  Christ  to  Judas,  and  Cn«ar  lo 
BrutuB  and  Casaius ;  and  Dante  believed  that  btimju) 
wickedness  could  go  no  further  than  to  betray  sa^ 
a  union  of  authority  and  gract'. 

When  Antffius  set  the  travellers  dow^  on  the  ics, 
Dante  stood  looking  up  at  the  great  wall  of  encloaing 
rook,  until  a  voice  startled  him: 

'  Look  how  thou  pasMMt ; 
Tsko  h«ed  Lbnt  tliou  ti'ead  Dot  n-it)i  thy  mIm 
On  tho  h«iAd«  of  tbe  wr«tcbed  treiu7  bnMhera.* 


Turning  his  eyas  to  the  [ce,  be  saw  tbe  souU  of 
Traitors  to  their  Kindred, '  livid  up  to  wfaera  tbsis* 
appears,"  and  'setting  their  teeth  unto  tbe  noiv  of 
storks.'  This  reference  to  storks  is  not  likely  lo  bi 
accidental.  The  stork  was  regarded  in  tbu  Ulddi 
Ages  as  symbolic  of  family  affection  and  piety,  M^ 
all  that  these  Traitors  to  their  Kindrod  hare  Irit  ot 
likenotts  to  the  stork  is  this  chattering  of  their  Helll 
tike  the  rattling  of  his  hill.  Every  face  was  brat 
downwards,  and  the  heart's  anguich  flowed  fortli  in 
tears.  Almost  at  his  feet  Dante  saw  'the  wretcbiJ 
f'sSkmii"*"'  W'^^'y  brothers,'  ono  of  whom  had  begged  him  ad 
dsUiJUkMU  to  step  on  them.    FVom  a  neighbouring  traitor  bi 
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learns  that  tbey  aru  Napoleone  and  Alomuindro,  sons 

Alberto  degU  Albert!,  Count  of  Hongons,  who 

uarrelled  and  slew  each  other  in  a  dispute  con-        — 

riling  their  inheritance,  part  of  which  lay  in  the 

lloy  of  the  Bieenzio  near  Floronco.    They  are,  as 

it  were,  locked  id  tho  same  doath-struggle  io  which 

they  took  each  other's  lives,  pressed  breast  to  breast, 

and  thnir  heads  so  close  that  their  hair  is  mingled 

ther.    On  DanteV  asking  who  they  are,  they 

lift  their  bent  faces  to  look  at  him,  and  a  gush  of 

auddon  tears  blinds  thoir  eyes.     Perhaps  the  eight 

f  one  free  of  the  ice  roused  the  bitt«r  H«nfi4>  of  nil 

hey  might  have  been ;  and  then  the  icy  wind  of 

i  ro^on  of  hate  frozo  thoir  tours  together,  the 

Id  blood-feud  broke  out  afresh,  and  in  blind  rage 

,bcy  butted  each  other  with  their  beads  'like  two 

o-goata.'' 

So  absorbed  wore  thoy  in  their  blind  hatred  and  cuUcUna  d« 
tary,  that  thi.'y  gave  no  answer  to  Dante's  question; 
ut  a  traitor  close  by  is  only  too  glad  to  tell  who  they 
re.  This  soul  had  lost  both  ears  through  the  cold, 
rhaps  because  his  ears  had  been  cropped  for 
misdeeds  on  earth,  or  to  indicate,  as  Pluniptre 
,y».  that  'thoHe  who  yield  to  hatred  lose  the  power 
if  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason  or  conscience.' 
Tho  power  of  listening  to  evil,  however,  remaios  on- 
impaired,  for  this  traitor  overflows  with  a  malicious 
delight  in  telling  the  worst  he  has  ever  heard  of 
othors.  Of  the  two  brothers  ho  a«surc«  Dant« 
that  he  may  search  CaVna  through  without  finding 
another  soul  worthier  to  be  '  Bxed  in  the  jelly,'  ai 
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CANTOS     be  jocosely  callH  tbe  ice :  not  Mordred,  who  tlrt 

Y  y  V  1 

xxxn'gg   his  father  King  Arthur  and  was  slain  by  bim;iu( 
'  Focnc«ia,  whoso  murder  of  a  kinstnnn  in  Huid  to  hvm 

creatod  tho  Block  und  Wbiio  factions  in  PUtojt; 
not  SasBol  Mascheroni,  the  Florentine,  liiti  too  am 
neighbour  in  the  ice,  who  was  rolled  tkrougb  tU 
streets  in  a  cnak  studded  with  uailu  and  ahar 
wards  beheaded,  for  tbe  troacberous  murder  of  hb 
brother's  only  son,  whose  inheritance  he  wished  (* 
secure.  This  malicious  soul,  so  ready  to  say  Uw 
worst  ho  can  of  tho  misorablo  brotbom  and  tb«  n* 
is  eager  to  screen  himself  behind  the  greater  gait 
of  another,  and  be  a  kinsman  of  his  own.  In  motk 
poliloness,  to  save  Daote  the  trouble  of  askiag,  h* 
volunteers  his  own  name : 


Cftrllno  4«' 


'  Know  thst  I  was  Cnmidon  <Ii)'  PmzzI, 
And  sm  wsiting  tor  Cnrlino  to  tvxciuw  mt^' 

This  Camicione  had  treacherously  slain  a  kiar- 
man ;  but  he  rejoices  that  the  darker  deod  wbidi 
Carlino,  a  member  of  his  own  house  of  the  Paoi. 
should  yot  commit,  would  make  bis  own  crime  nea 
light  in  comparison.  This  darker  deed  waii  iraasMi 
to  hia  country.  In  1302  this  Carlino  de'  Pazzi  held  on 
behalf  of  the  Whites  the  casUe  of  Piano  di  Treviga* 
in  the  Valdarno,  and  betrayed  it  to  tbe  Blacks  tor 
a  bribe.  This  treachery  being  sUll  in  tbe  fuuut: 
Dante  takes  this  way  of  assigning  him  his  plaes  is 
Antenora  by  anticipation.  Tbe  joy  of  CamtdoM 
in  his  darker  doom  U  meant  to  show  how  complctaly 
tho  natural  feelings  of  kinship  can  be  corrupted. 
The  rich  man   in   the   parable   bad   grace   eooufli 
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left  to  wish  to  aave  hia  brethren  from  coming  into     CANTOS 
his   place    of    torment ;    but  this    unnatural   aoul    xxxil.  69 
'welcomes   the  deeper  damnation  of  his  kinsman 
because  by  comparison  it  makes  his  own  sin  appear 
triTial  and  pardonable.^ 

Jnf,  sxxU.  07-72. 
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CtBCLB  IX.— THE.  LAKE  OV  COCTTVS:   TRi 


//.  AnteTunv:  Traitors  to  thair  CovnUry 


CANTOS 
XXXn.  70 
XXXUI.  (K< 

Second  Sing— 
Aot«E10ia : 
TTalton  to 
LSonnttr- 


this 


the  Ring 


Boon  dogU 


int  Dante  passes  on  ii 
Antenora,  in  which  Traitors  to  their  Couutry  an 
frosten  up  to  the  neck  in  ice,  probably  a  Htt.lo  deaper 
than  the  souls  in  the  Cftl'na.  And  hero  he  oomw 
upon  a  f^roup  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men 
infamous  throughout  Italy  for  their  iroacherj  in 
the  terrible  feuda  of  Guelphs  and  GhibeUinoo.  H« 
had  Moarcoly  entered  it  when— by  '  will,  or  destiny,  or 
chance,' be  know  not  which— his  foot  struck  violootly 
against  the  face  of  one  of  the  wretohes,  who  oot  i»- 
naturally  broke  out  into  angry  remoutttrauces : 

Weeping  he  growli^d  ;  ■  Why  dtwl  tfaou  tnunpl«  me? 
Unlewi  Ihuu  comcet  to  tDcrt-aBU  the  vengcAtioa 
Fur  MooUperti.  why  dost  Uwu  iDoleat  neF' 

The  reference  to  Montaperti,  the  disastrous  hnttk 
in  which  the  Florentine  tiuclphs  were  defeatwl  in 
1200,  at  once  arrest^i  Dante'e  attention,  and  he  b«g) 
Virgil  to  give  him  time  to  clear  up  a  doubt  Ve 
«uw  in  the  City  of  Dis  how  Farinata,  Ibo  leader  of 
the  victorious  Ghibcllintid,  reminded  Dante  that  bit 
Guelph  forefathers  had  that  day  been  on  the  lo«iB|t 
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ide.    It  is  obviouH  that  from  the  first  be  sut«peote     CAKTOfl 

V  V  Y  IF     ?fl_ 

who  thin  soul  ix.  While  the  battle  was  in  progreSB,  xxxui.  »o 
this  Uoct'A  dtif^li  Abati  rodo  up  buhind  Jacopo  ^■~ 
de'  Pazzi,  the  GJuelph  standard-lwarer,  and  struck  o£f 
jwith  his  sword  the  hand  which  held  the  baouer  of 
his  party;  and  when  the  Guelpbs  saw  their  standard 
fall,  they  broke  and  flod.  Although  Dante  had  aban- 
doned  the  party  to  which  hi»  uucis^tont  belonged,  so 
bane  an  act  of  treachery  against  it  stirred  bim  into 
a  passion  of  indignation.  Suspecting  who  he  was, 
he  offers  him— iroui rally  perhaps — fame  on  earth,  if 
he  will  disf^lose  his  uumw,  The  traitor,  like  all  the 
t  in  this  Circle,  knowiug  only  too  well  that  famo 
earth  meant  infamy,  of  which  he  had  enough 
Already,  orders  Dante  away — he  wants  to  be  |>e»- 
tered   no    moru.     Whereupon    followx  one  of    the 

trango«t  iocidonlB  in  Holl:  Dantu  falls  upon  bim  DuiM'a 
kftlmost  literally  tooth  and  nail,  setKeci  him  'by  the 
Iscalp  behind,'  and  threatens  Bavagely  that  be  will 
[not  leave  a  hair  on  his  head  if  ho  do  not  straight- 
[vay  yield  up  bis  name.  Already,  indeed,  he  has 
[torn  out  several  handfuls.  when  a  soul  close  by, 
I  annoyed  by  the  'barking'  of  the  tortured  wretch, 
lories  out. 


*  Wliot  »)Ifl  tbee,  Boocu  ? 
Is  it  not  CDou^li  U)  clatUir  wlUi  tby  Java, 
But  thou  must  (Mrk  ?  wtMt  devil  touchiw  thot  ?' 


[Dante  has  now  got  his  name  in  epite  of  him,  and 
alls  the  'accursed  traitor'  that  be  will  shame  him 
\oa  earth  with  the  news  of  where  he  found  bim.  In 
[justice,  however,  to  Bocco,  it  must  be  remembered 
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CANTOS  that  ho  did  not  belong  to  the  Guolph  party,  nor  wu 
xxxili.^  he  at  this  battle  altogether  with  hiB  will.  Being  a 
—  GhibelHne,  the  Guelphs  were  afraid  to  leare  hm 
and  other  ineniherfl  of  fain  party  behind  in  Flormoh 
lest  they  should  take  advantage  of  their  abeenuo  u 
foment  discords.  They  thoroEore  compelled  them  b> 
go  with  thorn  to  the  war  against  Siena.  Naturall; 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  other  nide,  among 
whom  were  many  of  their  own  party  who  had  been 
banished  from  Florence,  When  Bocca  struck  off  Um 
hand  of  the  Guelph  standard-bearer,  and  with  liii 
Ghibelline  friends  rode  over  to  the  euumy,  doubt- 
less there  was  treachery  in  tho  act,  but  it  was  oot 
treachery  to  his  own  party.  We  might  evoo  uk 
whether  the  real  treachery  would  not  havu  be«o  to 
remain  on  the  Guelph  side  and  fight  aj^ainst  tbo 
Obibolline  party  to  which  bo  belonged.  Perfaapi  H 
was  joat  some  such  doubt  as  this  that  Dante  oalced 
Virgil  to  give  him  time  to  solve.' 

Enraged  at  being  identified,  Bocca  takes  bit  re- 
venge by  naming  the  traitors  in  his  neighbonrbood. 
beginning  with  him  who  had  revealed  his  saont. 
To  Dante. 

*  BcKODti,' tM) UMvered,  'luidtell  wbAttboii  wilti' 
But  bu  not  sUent.  If  thOQ  Issue  lieaca. 
Of  hill)  who  bud  jimt  now  hia  tongue  k>  prompt. 
He  wocpnth  beru  the  ottvor  of  thii  Freacb. 
"  I  mw,"  thus  cMutl  thou  tiJl,  "  him  of  Duenw 
Tht-iw  wberu  tht'  MioDcra  stAod  out  id  the  ooUL" ' 

idk        The  refcruDco  is  to  Buoso  da  Duora,  a  GhibolHne  ■ 
Cremona,  who  in  1265  betrayed  the  GbibellioM  ■* 

>  In/.  xxxtL  T8-tn.    Soo  Nnplw'K  FtornUn*  HiHory,  Bk.  k  i 
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cca  waa  bolioved  to  have  betrayed  the  Oaelphs.     OANTOS 
liarles  of  Anjou  having  been  invited  by  the  Pope  xxxiii. » 
to  wreat  the  kingdom  of  Nftptes  from  Manfred,  eon         """ 
of  Frederick  ii.,  sent  an  army  into  Italy  from  the 
Iforth    under  Count   Guy  de   Montfort.     Manfred 
ordered  the  Gbibellinea  of  Lombardy  to  oppose  \ta 
passage,  neverthelpsa  it  reached  the  city  of  Parma 
^ivithout  striking  a  blow.    Thin  was  attributed  to  the 
^  treachery  of  this  Biioso  da  Duero,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Ghibelline  Forces.    '  It  is  said,' writes  Villani, 
['that  one  Master  Huoso,  of  the  hou««e  of  da  Dtiera, 
>f  Cremona,  for  money  which  he  received  from  the 
[Prench,  gave  counsel  in  such  wise  that  the  host  of 
Manfred  was  not  there  to  contest  the  pass,  as  had 
I'boen  arranged,  whorofor  the   people  of  Cremona 
laftorwards  destroye<I  the  said  family  of  the  Duera 
I  in  fury.''     Dante,  who  saw  in  the  intervention  of 
IPranco  the  ruin  of  h'm  country,  must  have  rcgardud 
this  act  of  treachery  with  peculiar  detestation;  and 
be  may  be  pardoned  if  it  added  a  totirh  of  personal 
Hjbttterness  to  his  hatred  to  romumber  that  the  ruiu 
^Bof  bin   own   fortunes   bo){an   with   the  interference 
Bin    Florentine    politics   of   another  French  prince, 
■Charles   of  Valois,  whose   only  weapon  was  'the 
lance  with  which  Judas  jousted,'" 

Hocca  names  four  other  traitors  in  his  immediate  Tmu  otiur 
loighbourhuod : 

■  If  thou  shooldst  que«tloned  tw  who  else  wm  there. 
TTiou  lui£t  beeide  the«  hlin  of  Becch«ria, 
WhoM  gorft«C  Florence  silt  HSundor. 


<  VUiami,  vlL  4 ;  lif/.  xxxU.  112-117. 
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Gianni  dt-'  SoltUuier,  I  tbink,  taay  txt 
Yonder  with  Gaasllon  Mtd  TrlbAldello, 
Vfho  openwl  Pa«n>n  wttiln  it  waa  a«1v»p,' ' 

The  first  uamed  of  the- four  was  Tesauro,  Abbot  of 
Vallombrosa,  of  the  noble  houite  of  BeociiurU  in 
Pavia.    Ho  vn»  put  to  (loath  by  the  Floruntines  on 
the  charge  of  ii>tri);uin^  with  tho  uxileil  Ohibelliiifls, 
Tillani  evidently  believed  the  charge  to  be  fala*: 
<thi«  (the  treaHoo)  by  torture  they  mado  him  roa- 
fess,  and  wickedly  in  the  piazza  of  Snnto  A[>4>Uinar« 
by  the  outcry  of  the  people  they  bohyaded  him,  not 
regarding  his  dignity  nor  bin  holy  orders;  for  the 
which  thing  the  commonwealth  of  Florence  and  th« 
Florentines    were    excommunicated    by   the    Fop^.' 
Gianni  de'  Soldsnieri  in  set  liuru  because,  although 
a  Ghibelline,  he  deserted  hid  party  and  beaded  Uw 
Guelph  commons  in  their  revolt  againut  the  oahtm 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  BeneveotA 
ViUani  says  bis  motive  was  to  'riso  in  cntate';  jtU 
strangely  enough,  he  names  htm  elsewhere,  wttb 
Dante  and  othortt,  as  a  man  whom  Florence  bad 
treated  with  groal  ingratilude."    (ianeluu  iHatrailor 
of  romuni^i  rather  than  of  history.     By  hiu  treacher- 
ous advice,  Charlemagne  dixrogardud  the  blaat  of 
Orlando's  horn  eight  miles  away,  and  left  hiH  roar 
guard  to  destruction  at  Roncesvalles.    Trihaldelloor 
Tel>aldello  was  so  infamous  a  traitor  that  songNwer* 
written  and  ttung  about  him  throughout  Romagna. 
To  gratify  a  private  grudge  against  a  Ghlbtilliiw 
family  of  Faenr^,  he  opened  the  gates  of  that  rit; 
to  their  Quelph  enemies  during  the  night,  nnd  th|^ 
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PunUluiMat. 


ObUvioa. 


[brought,  about  a  horrible  massacre  of  his  fetlow*     cANTUta 
Uitizens.  Xxxni.M 

Turning  now  to  the  moral  si^niGcancc,  in  addition , 
[to  tlie  tormeiil  of  tlio  ico  uo  oiuall  part  of  the  puuish- 
»Qt  of  the  soqIb  in  this  re^on  ia  their  deeire  to 
[remain  unknown,  unrecognized.  To  Dante'a  mind,  LoDgiiiK  for 
the  love  of  fame  was  «  natural,  healthy,  and  honour- 
able desire,  if  duly  and  widely  grutiilud.  According 
to  Aristotle,  bis  great  ethical  authority,  one  of  the 
[virtuea  is  '  Magnanimity,  which  is  a  moderator  and 
cquirer  of  great  honours  and  fame.''  All  through 
le  In/emo  he  aanumes  that  the  desire  for  fame 
axista  even  in  the  loat,  and  time  after  timo  offer*  to 
jear  back  iiomo  record  of  iheir  names  to  the  upper 
tsir.  As  he  descends  to  the  lower  Circles,  however, 
le  (indfl  an  increaiting  desire  for  oblivion.  The  Hrst 
Isign  of  this  diwiro  ia  when  the  pander,  Veuedico 
eianimico,  lowers  bis  bead  in  hope  to  escape  re- 
>^ition.  Vauni  Piicci,  the  thief,  is  ashamed  that 
)nntc  has  caught  him  in  his  misery.  Guide  of 
(ontefeltro,  who  gave  the  evil  counsel,  tello  Danto 
that  he  would  not  speak  a  word  of  hininolf  if  bo 
lought  he  would  escape  from  Hell  and  carry  the 
Itory  of  his  sin  back  to  earth.  But  it  is  in  thia 
irole  of  Cocytus  that  this  desire  for  oblivion  Ja 
strongettt.  Not  one  has  the  healthy  human  wish  to 
remembered.  They  uecm  to  be  at  last  conitcioua 
>f  the  baseness  of  their  sin  ;  the  scorn  of  their  fellows 
foighii  thorn  down,  and  their  one  relief  would  be  to 
forgotten.  Ohviouitly  this  is  at  once  part  of  their 
punishment  and  proof  of  the  vilonoss  of  their  crime; 
'  Cwtr.  Iv.  17. 
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CAKTOQj  dreadful  indeed,  in  Dante's  view,  must  be  the  no 
xxxili.'do  ^Iii<')i  frooxes  in  men's  hearts  the  natural  and 
honuurablo  dusiru  tu  bo  known  nud  r«memberDd. 
In  the  Ante-IIell  above,  the  punishment  of  lb* 
Neutral!)  is  that  they  are  forgotten — '  no  fame  of 
thom  the  world  permits  to  be';  here  at.  th(>  otbar 
oxtromo  uf  H«U.  the  punishment  of  Traitors  ia  that 
they  are  not  forgott«n,  the  world  holds  their 
memory  in  an  immortal  hatred  and  contempt 
Btal^i  Dante'a  own  conduct  here  is  not  easy  to  uodfl^ 

^^jJJJ^*'**  stand.  It  certainly  seems  far  from  dignified,  to  ii^ 
the  least,  to  fall  upon  a  wreioh  who  cannot  dofawi 
himself,  and  tear  out  his  hair  by  bandfuls.  Is  tht 
poet,  wo  cannot  help  wondering,  becoming  inf' 
with  thospiritof  the  place?  la  the  wind  uf  Lucti.  i  ~ 
wings  freezing  up  bis  better  foeliogs?  We  may  be 
luro  that  this  wa.<4  not  his  own  view  of  hi»  conduct 
From  the  moment  Montaperti  was  named,  bo  SQ»- 
peoted  that  the  'accursed  traitor'  was  before  him 
through  whom  the  battle  was  lost  and  FloreaM 
almost  destroyed ;  and  Dante  invented  tbo  inddoat 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  his  determtoa- 
tion  to  tear  the  mask  from  a  traitor,  and  bold  up  bl^^ 
treachery  to  the  everlasting  hatred  and  scorn  wbic^^ 
it  so  richly  deaerved.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  means  to  set  bis  conduct  here  in  an  alt4>> 
gether  favourable  light  There  are  one  or  two 
things  which  seem  to  hint  that,  while  his  indignation 
against  traitors  to  their  country  was  right  and  evuo 
noblu.  he  was  not  unoonsciouB  of  something  on- 
worthy  in  the  excessive  passion  and  fury  into  which 
it  carried  him  away.     In  the  next  Canto  wo  sh»U 
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id  a,  »imilur  uDworthinetm  in  his  troatmont  of  Frate     CANTOS 
Iberigo,  a  traitor  to  his  gueatB.   Wo  muat  remember  xxxtli.  90 

liliat  Daiit6*fl  aim  in  the  ('onmiedin  is  not  simply  to        

jveal  tbo  xiiDt  of  otbor8,  but  altso  to  coufutm  bis  own. 
I*  may  have  known  only  too  woll  that  his  very 
itrc<l  of  certain  sins  betrayed  him  into  unworthy 
rays  of  showing  his  abhorrence  of  ttiem.  At  all 
rents,  there  ttt  one  point  of  great  signifi<»ince  which 
usually  overlooked,  namely,  Virgil's  attitude  to 
lis  violent  attack  on  Bocca.  As  we  have  again 
'and  again  8e«n,  Virgil  in  Reason  personified,  and  as 
such  timo  aftor  time  uxpresees  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  Dante's  conduct.  When  he  flung  Filippo 
Argenti  back  into  the  mire  of  Styx,  Virgil  embraced 
bim  warmly  for  hitt  indignation.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  several  occuttions  he  rebuked  him  sharply — for 
instance,  for  weeping  with  pity  for  the  doom  of  the 
Diviners, aud  for  listening  toavulgar  brnwl  between 
ft  liar  and  a  forger.  It  caunot  therefore  be  without 
meaning  that  Virgil  now  stands  silent,  neither 
approving  nor  condemning.  Dante  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  furioum  outburst  of  indignation,  if  not 
worthy  of  blame,  was  at  loa»l  no  matter  for  praise. 

Just  ufMir  the  point  where  Antenoru  jMUiseii  into  count 
Tolomea,  Danto  comes  upon  tho  most  horrible  scene  xf^au^'' 
in  all  HeU : 

I  flttw  two  (roien  In  od«  hola, 
80  thnt  tlw*  onn  hwul  to  thp  oUirr  wnn  a  cup ; 
Ami  «v«ii  AH  bread  fctr  hunger  w  drvournd, 
So  ihu  upi>enaoat  his  te«th  into  the  other  wit 
Th«r(t  wh«re  the  brkin  is  Joined  unto  the  Dap«. 

ito  asks  the  one  uppermost  why  ho  devours  the 
''bCh«r  in  such  beetial  fashion,  promising  to  'repay 
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CANTOS     him  in  tho  world  above'— that  is,  by  reoordiDg  Ui 
XXXIli/w  story— provided   his    halrod   b«   found    to   b«  jn 
Whereupon  the  cannibal  soul  Uft«d  bis  mouth, 

wlplnfi  It  upon  the  bnir 
Of  the  bottd  Uiiit  hv  behind  hjid  wajttitd, 

and  began  his  story.  The  very  memory  of  it 
hit*  heart  with  grief,  but  he  was  willing  to 
and  woop  togothor'  \t  hia  wordm  would  '  boar  fruit  at 
infamy'  to  the  traitor  whom  ho  gnawed. 
His  name  was  Count  Ugolino  della  Glierardiwcaof 
ttMc^MT-  Pisa,  whose  fate  had  Rent  a  thrill  of  horror  throogk 
all  Tuscany;  and  he  whom  he  devoured  was  tW 
man  who  consigned  him  to  that  fate,  Raggieri  d«gll 
Ubaldini,  Archbishop  of  that  city.  In  1284,  in  tlM 
great  naval  battle  of  Meloria,  the  Genooso  cm«b*4 
Visa  an*  a  niaritimo  power,  and  Count  Ugulino,  dm 
of  tho  ihrev  Pisan  admiralH,  waii  regarded  as  a  priari- 
pal  cause  of  the  dimxter  by  baring  withdrawn  from 
the  engagement  nt  a  critical  momouti^his  flnemiai 
said  in  treachery.  Whether  thix  charge  is  tm*  or 
false,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  cxiuotry  to 
establish  hit*  own  power.  Fisa  never  fully  raooTOnd 
from  this  deft^t.  Many  of  hor  galleyx  wore  e>p- 
tured  or  sunk ;  five  thousand  of  b«r  citizen*  inn 
slain  1  and  tho  prisoners  are  variously  oatimtlvd 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  It  became  a  pro- 
verb that  he  who  wished  to  soo  Pisa  muiit  go  tv 
Genoa.  Soon  after  the  disaster,  tho  neighbouring 
oiticti  of  Florence  and  Lucca  entered  into  a  IcttfBt 
with  Genoa  fur  the  complete  deRtruction  of  th» 
unfortunate  republic.     In  it«  dii)tre«s  and  to  etM-apr 
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inihilattoQ,  it  made   Count  Ugolino  podeatJk,   in     CANTOS 
>it«  of  the  saHpioion  of  hifl  treftchery  at  Melorta,  xx'xm.'90 

»garding  him  a.»  the  only  man  who  oould  moot  the        

rinis.  And  thiu  not  bocause  of  bi»  virtues;  rather 
BcuuHC  of  his  very  ambttioD  and  unecrupulouBuese. 
tho  head  of  the  Guelph  party  in  Vina,  he  wan  the 
loat  likely  man  to  treat  Huceefutf  ully  with  the  Oiielph 
ity  of  Florence.  Hi»  tiret  step  wati  to  detach  Florence 
tho  anti-Pisan  league  by  yielding  to  her  certain 
istleB,  and  by  banitthing  the  ObibellineR  from  the 
ity.  Lucca  waR  next  bought  off  by  a  i*iniilar  cession 
tbo  costlwH  on  Munte  di  S.  Giuliano.  'the  mountain 
>r  which  the  Fiaans  cannot  see  Lucca.*  Doubtless  all 
lis  was  necessary  to  save  the  republic  from  destruc- 
lon;  nevertheless  it  equally  served  tho  schemes  of 
lis  ambition.  To  consolidate  h'm  power  and  keep 
away  the  Gbibellines  taken  prisoner  at  Meloria,  he 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  release  by 
ransom,  and  most  nf  thorn  died  in  captivity.  All  this 
roused  a  bitter  feeling  against  him  in  I'isa,  which  saw 
its  castles  lost,  its  citizens  banished  or  left  to  perish 
in  imprisonment,  and  its  liberties  outraged.  His 
grandson,  Nino  Visconti,  having  tried  to  curb  his 
ambition,  was  treacherously  banished  from  the  city; 
and  the  Count  betrayed  the  Guelpfa  party  by  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  the  Ghibellines.  The  head 
of  this  party  was  tho  Archbishop  Kuggien,  who  was 
playing  the  same  game  of  ambition  as  the  Count,  but 
with  greater  cunning.  Having  expelled  the  Guelphs, 
the  Archbishop  turned  upon  Ugolino,  'giving  the 
people  to  understand  that  ho  had  botrnyod  Pisa, 
and  given  up  their  fortresses  to  the  Florentines  and 
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CANTOS     tbe  Luccbese.'    His  palaco  was  stormud  and 
xxxui.  90  with  two  fions  and  two  ^randsooB  cast  into  pi 
—        Aftor  eight  monthn  of  captivity  (July  128K  to 

< Til*  Tower  or  12S0),  tho  Archbishop  nailed  up  the  door  ot  thdt 
prison,  rout  the  keys  into  tho  Amo,  and  delibcnUtlj 
starved  them  to  doath.  '  And  albeit,'  writes  VilUai, 
'the  said  Count  demanded  with  cries  to  be  shriTMi 
yet  did  they  not  grant  him  a  friar  or  priott  to 
confess  him.'  '  Thus,'  days  tho  same  author,  •  was  Ux 
traitor  betrayed  by  tbe  traitor.''  The  tower  in  «lu<k 
they  died  belonged  to  the  Gualandi  family ,  mentioaed 
in  this  passage.  It  is  now  destroyed,  but  its  rite  it 
pointed  out  in  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri.  It  WH 
originally  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Wsyi. 
but  in  conno(]uence  of  thi.s  tragedy  it  •was  ever  after 
colled  tho  Towor  of  Hunger,  Tho  Htory  ss  told  by 
Danto  is  another,  and  perhaps  tbe  most  strfkinf, 
example  of  his  love  of  constructing  an  imaginatiTr 
ending  of  a  human  life.  What  happened  inside  tbr 
tower  after  the  door  was  nailed  op,  could,  of  coarve, 
bo  known  to  none;  but  the  poet's  fierce  and  terrible 
imagination  pcnetratctt  the  secret  of  those  ls«t  daj* 
and  nights  of  despair  and  madness.  Tbo  members  of 
his  family  who  perished  with  tbe  Count  were  hU 

OcoUoo'i  Sou  two  youngest  sons,  Quddo  and  Ugucciono,  and  bji 

two  grandsons,  Nino,  called  '  II  Brigain,'  and  Anselni- 

uccio,  'darling  little  AnseUn.'^     In  tbo  dark  Harri 

'  VUlani.  vll.  121, 128. 

>  Cbauccr  in  his  Mamkta  Talt  h«igbt«na  the  pBtlioti  hj  mkking  ll> 
«kUdi«D  tn«re  infonU: 

■  And  wlUi  blm  bes  bit  Ulol  ohllibMi  Un<ee. 

Tho  oldMt  •mmlr  fl*i  rBr>  *>■  <' *0 : 

Alul  torlniia.  II  wMgmonMlM* 

SwlFha  briddM  (or  to  piit  In  nwlnhe  *  wafc' 
In  rtAllty,  AnMlm,  Cti«  jaunj[«sl,  vru  Abeot  ttftiMB. 


■ndOnod 
aena. 
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jrning  before  the  dawn,  Ugolino  tails    that  be     oaKTOS 

roke  opprosaed  with  a  dream  wLich  warned  him   xxxin.  90 

tbuir  coming  fat©.    HU  80118  had  similar  preraoiii- 

,  for  he  heard  thorn  weeping  in  thoir  sleep  and 

ing  for  brood.    In  bis  dream  he  saw  tbe  Arob- 

hop  hunting  with  aleuth-bounds  a  wolf  and  his 

lbs   upon  the  mountain  betwflen  Piaa  and  Lucca. 

e  wolf  and  cuba  wero  Ugolino  himself  and  bid  sons 

lerhapa,  as  some  think,  with  a  reference  to  the 

ning  of  Quelpb,  wolf.    Tbe  sleutb-bounds  were 

lie  three  Ghibelline  houses,  the  Gualandi,  Rismondi, 

,d  Lanfranchi ;  and  perhaps  in  calling  thorn  '  gaunt, 

r,  and  well-trained,'  Dante  refers  to  tbe  stsrva- 

n  by  which  their  victims  were  to  be  done  to  death. 

e  chase  was  a  short  one— he  saw  the  flanks  of  tbe 

rolves  torn  by  their  sharp  teeth.    The  passage,  bow- 

Hr.  must  be  quoted  in  full :  Savage  Landor  declares 

liAt  the  thirty  lines  from  xxxiii.  46  are  'unequalled  by 

ny  other  continuous  thirty  in  the  whole  dominions 

C  poetry '—though,  indeed,  he  also  says  that  the 

ptures  of  Ugolino  are  'reflected  full  in  Dante, — 

krd,  cruel,  inflexible,  malignant ' : 


"Thou  wilt  that  I  reuew 
A  dcspentte  gritt,  whkb  wrings  my  hcArt  already 
Td  Ullnk  of  ouly,  ore  I  spcuik  nf  ll ; 
Bui  ir  my  wordf  Im  nvcd  th»t  mujr  boar  fruit 
Of  infnm)'  tu  the  traitor  wbum  I  gnaw. 
Spt^akiut;  and  wuepiiig  lliou  sbsltsee  together. 
I  kuuw  uot  whu  tliuu  art,  dot  by  what  mode 
Thou  but  cain«  down  liprc:  buta  Flnntntinn 
Thoo  wemoet  to  mtt  truly  wb«n  I  bear  Iboe. 
Tboii  haat  to  know  I  was  Count  tJgolluo, 
And  Um  otw  ta  the  ArchhUbop  Rugiriori  1 


DKoltao'ii 
HanMlT*. 
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■laDrtAm. 


jh»  tuuingup 
or  tb*  door  of 


Nun'  I  will  t«ll  LliM  why  I  an  suoh  m  neighbour. 

Tliat,  by  «fre>ctof  h'v>  malicious  thoughts, 

Trustlnit  in  him  I  wm  rnndo  priaanei-, 

And  after  put  U>  ilDitlb.  I  ue«d  not  eay  : 

But  tliiil  which  Ibou  CNitat  not  h«v«  h«&rd, 

That  is  to  say,  how  cru«l  wan  nty  dcMh, 

Thou  stiAlt  hrnr,  and  know  if  he  hiu  wron^vd  oH^ 

A  n»rrow  opi^uiug  wlthiu  Uie  mew, 

Whidi  hiM  lH-cauB>.>  of  mo  th?  title  of  PudEd*. 

And  Id  which  othcn  xtdl  raudt  hf  ithat  up. 

Had  shown  mo  through  it*  cravico  muiy  mmm* 

Alrtttity.  wheu  I  drPAm^  the  evil  diwun 

Which  of  Iho  future  rent  for  me  lh«  Tell. 

ThtK  one  nppna-rrd  to  tan  tis  lord  «aid  m*st«r, 

Hunting  th«  wolf  and  whtilpn  upon  thi-  roountuD 

For  which  the  PUanfl  eanuot  Lucca  aee. 

AIouk  with  hounds,  gsunU  nod  kwn.  and  Lntlned. 

Gtialuiidi  with  Sixmondi  and  Lanfranchl 

Un  had  HL-nt  out  before  bim  to  the  front. 

After  brief  course  seemed  to  me  foreHp«ot 

The  father  and  thi<  son*,  and  with  the  ahar])  t«etfa 

MoKeomed  I  mw  tlicli'  flanks  ripped  open. 

Whnn  I  bcfon?  the  morrow  wa«  awake, 

Muauing  wilhiu  their  »l««p  I  heard  my  soon, 

Wliu  were  with  loe,  and  asking  aft«r  bread. 

Right  cnie)  art  tbou,  Ifalrvady  thou  grieve  not. 

TUnklng  of  wliat  my  b«art  forebod«d  me : 

And  if  thou  weep  nut,  what  art  thou  wont  to  woap 

They  were  awake  now,  and  thu  boor  drew  nigh 

At  which  our  food  used  to  bo  brought  to  aa. 

And  througli  hi*  draom  nach  one  bad  aoraa  raiaglTLl 

And  I  beard  nailed  up  the  door  below 

Of  the  horrible  tower:  whereat  without  a  word 

I  gaxed  into  the  fams  of  my  aoos. 

I  w«pt  not,  f  witliin  so  turned  to  810119 ; 

Ibcy  wdpt:  and  darting  little  Anaclm  miav 

Said  :  "Thou  giixeat  no.  father,  what  doth  ail  the«?' 

But  not  a  tear  I  abed,  uor  asawer  made 

All  that  day,  nor  yet  the  sight  ibenaftM. 
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UnUI  Another  siin  ron  on  the  workl.  CANTOS 

Aj  nown  liltlc  glimmi^r  mndc  it«  wmj-  XXXII.  70- 

Into  tliR  dolorouH  priuon.  iiuU  I  di!ic*rn«d  '  " 

In  th«Ir  foiir  fa««8  Hie  aspect  of  my  own, 

Botii  of  my  handii  I  bit  for  MiifuUh. 

And  thay,  thinking  I  did  it  frum  desire 

Of  oBting,  of  a.  auddeu  raised  llieuiselvos. 

And  Bftld  :  "  Father,  much  Inf  piun  'twill  give  im, 

If  thou  wilt  vuL  of  UK :  Lhou  dldftt  clothu  tai  with 

Tbia  miserable  fli-Hlt.  oud  do  thou  strip  it  olf." 

I  e«lm«d  Die  t  h«ii.  not  lo  mak«  them  mora  snd. 

T%«b  day  umI  the  nest  wo  all  vrere  silent. 

Ah,  obdurate  viulh  1  why  didst  thou  not  open  ? 

When  we  had  vome  lo  th«  fourth  day,  Qaddo 

TTirew  hims«lf  down  out«ln>tchr<)  Imforr  my  foct 

Saying:  "MyfaUnjr,  why  doxt  thou  nuthdp  me?" 

Tbftro  ho  died ;  and  even  hm  Uiou  iiM!«t  me. 

Saw  I  the  tbrei^  (all,  one  by  one,  between 

The  flftJi  duy  and  tbo  sixth  ;  whence  I  betook  me^ 

Already  blind,  to  ({roi>iii([  over  (uwh, 

Aiid  two  days  cnll«d  thoni  nft«r  they  wore  dead ; 

Then  fksting  had  more  power  than  gricf.'^ 

This  luBt  liue  i»  ho  ambiguous  that  it  boe  become  a  Measiogoi 
tttloflcld  of  commentatorB.    It  certainly  may  mean'*^'"*' 
lotbiug  more  tliau  tbst  TJgolino  died  of  bungvr,  not 

[of  griof ;  aorertbeleHH  Ibe  idea  is  not  to  be  dismisHed 
>o  ligbtly  that  the  delirium  or  starvation  overcame 
tho  father's  anguish,  ant)  that  bo  diud  devouring  tbo 

Ldead  bodies  of  hia  own  children.     If  this  is  Dante'a 

^meaoiug,  it  would  give  a  peculiar  and  horrible  appro- 
>riat«ne8S  to  the  ravage  cannibalism  in  which  be 
found  the  Count  nbuorbed:  bo  now  devours  to  all 
ntumity  the  man  whose  inhuman  cruelty  mado  him 

[fio  far  forget  bis  fatherhood  as  to  devour  bis  own  flesh 
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CAKTOS  aod  blood.  It  would  show  us  aliso  that  to  Cg 
xxxili.  90  li'iisolf  the  worst  torturt'  of  HoU  was  not  the  ice,l 
the  haunting  intolerable  memory,  never  to  bai 
off,  of  the  unnatural  crime  to  which  fatniae  dnttj 
him.  ObviouHly  Dante  moans  to  roprusuDt  him  Mk 
mau  who,  in  spite  of  his  sins  ngainat  his  oountiy. 
was  deeply  and  tenderly  attached  to  bts  own  off- 
spring. We  can  aee  the  stony  anguish  of  his  tnctm 
he  watches  bis  children  die  round  him  of  atarratjoa. 
In  the  grey  morning  of  the  second  day  he  bitee  Ui 
bauds  in  agony,  and  then  calms  bimBelf  *not  to 
make  them  more  sad.'  The  cry  of  'my  darling  [iUb 
Anaelm'  sounds  in  his  ears  yet>  Hi«  sods  an  M 
tenderly  attached  to  him,  that  they  oflTer  him  thA 
flosh  to  eat.  To  nucb  a  man  the  memory  of  »o  in- 
natural  a  crime  would  be  uubcarabU';  and  hi*  oat 
relief  would  he  to  oxorcit;e  this  inhuman  and  brutiih 
appetite  upon  the  wretch  who  had  cruated  it.  Tb 
moment  his  story  is  ended,  ho  turmi  to  bis  'Qercf 
.'     ropont': 

Whoa  be  hitd  waid  Lhin,  with  eyt*  dUU>rl«d 
UusuixedagaiD  th«  wtvicbfxliikull  wjtii  ItisiMrUi. 
nnilch,  like  a  dog's,  upon  tile  bouv  vrora  atrong.' 

wu  Uw  Count     There  is  also  considerable  doubt  aa  to  th«  priflll 

bJcouni^T    treachery  of  which  the  Count  wa«  groil^.     Sow 

writers  regard  it  as  the  driving  of  his  grandson,  Nioc 

Vi^conti,  into  exile  ;  but  in  that  case  he  should  nttlwt 

bo  in  the  preceding  King.    It  is  plain  that  the  Piaaat 

'  Amdant  Ibln  intorpratnUoQ  K«v.  H.  I'.  Toaor  a*fM  :  •  AAor  4|kl 
dmjg'  fosUng  oatlng  Otmh  la  An  liBpa«8[bUlt7,  lu  a  cotnpatwit  mtSttl 
».W3xatity  btm  dcAnitolf  KUtcd.    BmUm  thl*.  UnLi.  hlmMU  *  Fhnk 

rrktTTlhnt  nflrrrlirlit  ■'i]-'  ^ "  iiTlirTTiilrttlinnf  ihiillumwiiillmd 
bjr  DmiIc  Uie  boill»  wc-tv  taken  out  doad.uid  bt>  givak  oo  kint  «f  MT 
o(  tbem  bAvlng been  mutilated.' 
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iftOiMtilvos  regarded  tho  cosBion  of  their  castles  to 
lorence  and  Lucca  as  an  act  of  treachery  to  the 
sity,  althongb  Dante  speaks  douhtfulty  of  it: 


CANTOS 
:XXIL  70- 
[XX  III.  90 


If  Count  tlf^tflini)  bod  thff  fnmc 

Of  bavins  beu-ayed  th>x  ot  ttiy  ciuitkii. 

16  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 

treason  in  this  particular  act  or  that;  it  conitist«d  to 

le  way  in  which  UgoHno  used  tho  misfortunes  of 

lis  country  for  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition,  and 

intrigued  with  whichever  party,  Guelph  or  Ghibel- 

line,  promised  at  the  moment  to  Hupport.  his  power. 

It  is  indeed  questionable  whether,  in  spite  of  the 

lorror  of  his  end,  we  should  waate  much  pity  on 

lim.     no  was,  says  Napier,  'stained  ^th  the  ambi- 

l^on  and  darker  vices  of  his  age;  like  other  potent 

ehiefH  he  sought  to  enslave  his  country  and  cheeked 

kt  nothing  in  his  impetuous  career :  he  was  accused 

>f  many  crimes;   of  poisoning  his  own  nephow,  of 

failing  in  war,  making  a  disgraceful  peace,  of  Hying 

ibamofully,  perhaps  traitorously,  at  Moloria,  and 

obstructing  all  negotiations  with  Genoa  for  tbe 

[retom  of  his  imprisoned  countrymen.    Like  rooat 

>therH  of  his  rank  in  thu^o  frenzied  timeH  he  belonged 

Imoro  to  faction  than  his  country,  and  mode  tho 

If ormer  subservient  to  his  own  ambition.''    Obviously 

[Dante    regards    the    Archbishop    an    his    fellow    in 

jtreschory,  and    more  than  his   fellow    iu    cruelty; 

[and  it  is  probable  that  be  chose  the  two,  not  because 

they  were  much  worse  than  others  of  their  rank,  but 

[simply   because  they  were  well-known  examples  of 

■  Flrnvntlne  nUiory,  Bk,  i.  clup.  xll. 
•2¥ 
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^^^         tho  wny  in  wiiicli,  in  every  city  of  Italy,  noble 
XXXIU.  90   churchmau  nliku  betraycKl  country  and  party  in 

high  game  which  they  played  for  place  and  poffor.' 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  tho  b«trmje4 
city  is  not  r«lioved  of  its  own  respoasibUity.  DanU 
turnit  indignantly  upon  Pisa,  whoso  citizens  bii 
supported  the  Archbishop  in  bia  inbaman  cniehf. 
Granted  that  the  Count  had  the  name  of  bvriBt 
betrayed  his  city  in  the  oeseion  of  her  castloa,  WM 
that  any  reason,  he  asks.  For  destroying  hia  innooeot 
sons  t*  He  calls  it  the '  new  Thebes,*'  a  city  coD8tantJ]r 
referred  to  in  the  Commedia  on  account  of  tbc 
horrors  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  of  which  it  wa»  tLt 
scene.  Since  her  neighbours  are  slow  to  punish  (bit 
'disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  fair  land  where  the 
"fA"  doth  sound.'*  Dante  summons  Nature  her»rlf  to 
become  the  minister  of  justice :  let  the  islands  Capntis 
and  Gorgooa  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  block 
up  the  river  and  drown  every  soul  in  tho  Hinfttl  dtyl 
Nature,  of  course,  went  on  her  careless  way,unmoT«d 
by  tho  invocation ;  nevertheless  there  were  man; 
who  saw  in  the  misfortunes  which  soon  befell  I'in 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  such  crimes.  VilUai, 
after  relating  the  story  of  Ugolino's  doom,  add*: 
*For  this  cruelty  the  Pisiuis  were  strongly  Uacaed 
by  the  whole  world,  wherever  it  was  known,  not  u 


■  *The  tradition  rvns  tluit  Plu  wan  louadcdb;  Polopa,  aoa  o(  KtH 
TuHalui  of  Tkebon,  •Itbongh  it  derived  lU  njiim  (rocn  "  Ibn  OlTmIt 
Plu  on  the  bftiiki  ef  th«  AlpbMu  " '  (LoogfeUow). 

*  Tluit  i«, ot  eonne,  Itnljr.  In /X>  Cu/ff.  ^Idq.  LS-IO,  DuibialM-ll*- 
etngnlshtng  ttmo  o(  the  Romiui««  lan^uaj^  by  Uieir  >IBimuln>  jut- 
tiolM.  oe,  oU,  Mid  •).  clftinui  (tupfrlority  tor  Um  iMt  boraMM  'Un 
toundmi  of  Knmnukr  hAT«  lalcen  *^  u  the  MlTtrbaf  animuUnn.  irhkt 
•mhw  to  confer  a  Und  of  prMwlenoe  on  tlw  IlclUnSf  who  Mf  (i.' 
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ich  for  the  Count,  who  for  his  crimes  and  treasons     OASTOS 
i  porhapti  worthy  of  Buch  u  death,  but  for  bis  bohb  xy'xur.'w 
id  grandaons,  who  were  young  ladt),  and  innocent;        — 
id  this  »in,  committed  by  tiw  Viaaxa;  did  uut  go  un- 
mitthed,  an  iu  due  time  boi-enfter  umy  bo  found.*' 

lotbor  in  consoquonco  of  gucb  Crimea  or  not,  it  is 
Mn  that  from  this  time  forward  Pisa  gradually 

ik.     Her  maritime   power  never  recovered  from 
in  disaittor  of  Moloria,  and  after  a  luug  and  Btubbom 

igglc  sbo  succumbed  to  the  Huporior  strength  of 
ar  great  neighbour  and  rival,  Florence.    On  such  a 

oline  and  fall  Dante  would  assuredly  have  looked 

Ith  the  oyu8  of  the  Hobi-ow  prophuts,  nuver  for  a 

foment  doubting  that  it  wns  the  just  and  inevitable 

idgment  of  God  upon  such  inhuman  crime  as  is 

irrated  in  this  Canto.    We  shall  see  in  the  closing 

les  that  Oeuoa,  Pixa's  conqueror  on  the  aea,  is 

litarly  denounced,  and  this  by  no  accident.    The 

^o  groat  rivals  may  struggle  as  they  please  (or 

ipremacy,  but  to  Dante's  mind  tbt-y  have  within  the 

its  of  thuir  citizens  a  corruption  uf  cruelty  and 

reachery  which  will  at  last  sink  both  into  a  common 

»y- 

<  ViUani,  *li.  IK 
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///.  Tolomea:  Traitors  to  Friends  and  GvtaU. 


CANTO 

XX  XI]  I. 

9N15T 

Third  Sloc- 
Tolraua: 
Tniun  to 
FrlmdiaBd 

OVMlK 


Wk  pass  now  to  the  Third  Ring,  close  to  the  «dg«  of 
wht<^  the  Count  and  the  Archbishop  are  froseii,« 
if  they  almost  b«1oDged  to  it.  It  iit  called  TolomM. 
and  in  the  prison  of  Traitors  to  I-Vionds  and  (iuctt& 
ItH  name,  as  nro  have  eecn,  i»  probably  taken  froa 
Ptolomeua,  whose  treachery  is  narrated  in  1  Maeco- 
hee»,  XVI.  11-17.  It  was,  indeed,  treachery  of  a  doublr 
dye,  the  viciiniH  being  at  once  Iiin  kindreii  and  his 
guests.  This  Ptolomeus  was  at  tho  time  '  captain  n 
the  plain  of  Jericho,*  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  tbe 
country  for  himself  he  determined  to  clear  out  of  his 
path  hia  father-in-law,  Simon  the  High  Priei^t,  atxl 
his  two  sons  M.'ittathia.t  and  Juda.-*.  Accordingly  be 
invited  them  to  a  great  banquet,  and  'when  Sinoe 
and  his  sons  had  drunk  largely,  Ptolomoe  and  his 
men  rose  up,  and  took  their  weapons,  and  came  npoo 
Simon  into  tho  banqueting  place,  and  slew  him,  and 
his  two  eons,  and  certain  of  his  servantfu  Id  whieb 
doing  he  committed  a  great  treachery,  and  recoai- 
pensed  evil  for  good.'  In  Dantes  judgment,  the 
treachery  to  them  as  guests  was  a  more  hcinoas  bs 
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tbon  iroachory  to  them  as  kiaBineo,  the  reason  being,      CANTO 
already  explained,  that  kin«h)p  is  an  inroluntary       8i_i87 

snd  of  Nature,  whoroas  in  friundaliip  and  hospitality        

fo  create  '  a  special  faith "  by  our  own  choice  and  act. 
The  paniahment  of  tbofte  Traitors  to  Friends  and  rnniatiawat. 
Inestii  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  preceding 
tingH  in  thr«o  rei»poct«.    In  the  first  place,  there  i»  a 
>orccptiblu  increase  of  the  cold.    Although  already  n*  MMt 
lliiii  face  had  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sensibility,  Dante ' 
[appears  now  to  feel  the  blowing  of  some  wind,  and 
[wonders  whence  it  comu«.    Virgil  tellti  bim  he  will 
>on  SCO  with  his  own  eyes  'the  cause  which  raineth 
lown  the  blast  * — the  beating  of  Lucifer's  great  bat- 
like wings  which  freezes  the  whole  region  of  Cocytua. 
le  implication  is,  of  course,  that  we  have   now 
led  a  deeper  degree  of  cold-bloodud  treachery, 
pae  more  immediately  Inspired  by  the  wind  and 
iireatb  of  Satan:    to  create  in  a  human  heart  'a 
ipocial  trust,'  such  as  friendship,  and  then  betray 
[t.  is  almost  the  blackest,  most  diabolic  sin  of  which 
lumnn  nature  is  capable. 
The  second  distinguishing  mark  of  this  punitth- nx  isuii  or 
lontis  that  the  traitors  are  frozen  in  the  ice  with 
leir  faces  turned  upward.    In  Calna  and  Antenora, 
we  saw,  the  faces  hang  down ;  here  the  attitude 
revorsed,  and  forms  a  most  siguiGcant  part  of  the 
>rture.    It  baa,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  up- 
irned  face  indicates  the  brazenness  of  this  class  of 
traitors, — so  lo«t  to  shame  that  they  lift  up  their 
96  to  Heaven  in  scorn  of  concealment.    Although 
Trate  Alberigo's  willingness  to  reveal  his  name  and 
lin  s«eu»  to  favour  this  interpretation,  it  is  not  that 
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given  by  Dante  liiinselt.    He  describes  how  Umi 
ward  attitude  of  tlio  face  pn>vonts  the  tijari 
escaping;  fi-eely.    Tboy  lie  in  the  boLlows  of  the  ■ 
and  freeze  into  a  mask  of  ice ;  and  this  sealinf  i 
tfao  rory  fountain  of  tears  increases  the  pent 
anguish  within : 

We  passed  etltl  furUier  onward,  wfaare  the  ice 
ADOtbw  pAOpIo  rugifodJjr  «iuwRthM, 
Not  doWDM-ard  tumMl.  but  all  of  them  rerarsML 
WeeptDg  lt«eU  ihere  AulTen  th«in  not  to  weep^ 
Aud  th«  ktM.  which  flndK  a  bnrrier  on  the  ejee, 
I'uma  it»«lf  inward  to  iacrnuc  tliv  anipilkb  : 
BecMiH  th«  first  Utu*  «  oluflt«r  make, 
And,  In  th«  nwnner  of  a  crjatal  Ttcor, 
Fili  all  th«  cup  beoMkth  tb*  eiyebrow  full.' 

This  means  not  merely,  as  Plumptre  saya,  '  the  in- 
duration of  feeling  and  cousoience,'  bat  that  tbc 
desire  to  weep  out  their  pnin  livrs  on  when  tbe  t«7 
power  to  weep  is  dead.  '  One  of  the  wretches  of  i 
frozen  oraat '  criea  to  the  travellers. 

■  O  coulu,  »o  cruel 
Tltnt  the  iimt  post  is  given  auto  yuu. 
Lift  from  my  face  the  solid  reila.  that  I 
Hay  vent  the  sorrow  whidi  o'«rioad«  mj  beiua 
A  Itttla,  prt>  th«  wwpiuit  fnMov  a^o.'' 

This  loss  of  the  gift  of  tears  Is  the  natural  tssoet 
BO  cold-blooded  a  sin :  the  very  power  to  weep  dtoe, 
leaving  the  heart  a  frozen  fountain  of  settled-ap 
misery.  It  reminds  us  of  Byron's  cry  of  asooy  for 
the  lost  power : 

'  Then  the  mortAl  coldneiui  of  the  houI  Uko  doath  itself  oosH 

down: 
Itcjutnotfeel  for  othen'  woee,  It  dare  not  dream  lUowsi 


■  In/.  mllL  n-M 


>  l»/.  xarilt.  IW-IM. 
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>  That  bMiry  dii))  him  Iroxfti  nVi-  tho  fniintiun  nf  our  t«*m. 
And  though  th«  eye  mujr  aparkle  hUU,  'Lis  wlti're  th«  iee 
apponre.  .  .  . 

Ob  voiild  I  feet  aa  I  have  folt,  —or  be  wh*t  I  bsro  b«on, 

Or  we«|>  as  1  coulil  once  hav«  wept,  o'er  ■naay  a  vualsliett 

ecen«: 
Aa  fpringn  in  dpsortu  found  moid  §vreet,  nil  brocklBh  though 

they  \h; 
80,  mid«t  the  vribher'<l  waatc  of  hfe,  Utoiw  tetn  would  flow 

lOBW.'^ 

But,  ID  the  third  place,  the  peculiar  'privilege' or tim 'priTi- 
f* vantage'  of  Tolomea  o%'cr  other  parts  of  HoU  itt$S5ni». 
ithnt  oftontimes  it  does  not  need  to  wait  like  them 
[for  the  death  of  the  body,  before  it  takes  possession 
[of  the  soul.     The  traitor  who  begs  Dante  to  remove 
[the  tcy  veil  from  his  face  tulla  him  that  in  many 
I'Ofwes,  when  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  this  particular 
[form  of  treachery,  his  soul  goes  straight  to  Hell, 
I  leaving  its  body  on  the  earth  obove,  to  all  appeor- 
anoe  nlivo  as  before,  but  in  reality  inhabited  by  a 
devil  who  rules  it  till  its  hour  comes.    This  was  the 
doom  of  Frato  Alberigo  himself,  who  gave  him  this  mM  iiiwiigo 
startling  and  almo«t  incredible   information.     He 
was  a  member  of  tho   family  of   the   Manfredi  of 
Faensa  in  Romagua,  and  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
the  Jovial  Friars,  two  of  whom  we  have  met  already 
in  the  Moat  of  the  Hypocrites  above.    His  soul  woa 
suddenly  constigned  to  this  Ring  for  an  act  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  treachery.    The  story  is  that  in 
13*4  his  younger  brother,  Manfred,  in  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  lordship  of  Faenza,  struck  him  in  the 
face.    Alberigo  pretended  to  forgive  the  insult,  and 
*  Slansiu  for  Uti^ie, 


OfFMSM. 


[II.  TOLOMEA 
CAMTO     a  reconciliation  took  place.    In  the  foUowiug  mi 

YYVIJI 

91-167 '     ^^  invited  M»nfre<1  and  hia  little  aoa  to  n  baoqnc 
aupp«r  ovur,  ho  called  out  'Now  for  tfao   fruit'- 
prearranged  signal  to  bis  servants,  who  rushed  from 
behind  a  Rcreeu  and  alew  father  and  son  on  the  spot 
'Thofniitof  Frtito  Albtirigo' bocamo  a  proverbfor 
troavhery ;  and  it  in  probably  to  this  be  alludes  wba 
he  says  to  Dante, 

*  1  Am  be  of  the  frulte  of  the  evil  gArden, 
Who  hotv  ft  dftte  am  gotUoff  for  »  Og.' 

This,  says  Vernon,  >is  a  popular  expreasion  in  Tot- 
cany,  and  means,  to  pay  off  with  intaro«t.  witli 
usury,  and  ix  equivalent  in  mraning  to  tho  familiar 
proverb,  "a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver."  The  iig  is  the 
cheapest  of  Tuscan  fruits,  whereas  the  date  beisji 
imported  is  more  costly,  Alburigo  meaDs,  "I  gtt 
full  requital  for  my  crime,  in  that  the  sufferingt  1 
am  undergoing  are  greater  tbnu  those  I  iuflicted." 
The  murder  took  place  in  1285,  and  as  Alborigo  ww 
alive  ID  1300,  the  ideal  date  of  tbo  po«m.  Dant«  aim 
ontinastoniehmont,  'Oh  then  art  thou  dead  already?* 
— to  which  the  startling  reply  is  given  that  of 
fate  of  bis  body  on  earth  he  has  no  knowtodgtt. 
saw  that  while  tho  lost  know  the  future,  they 
ignorant  of  the  present;  the  Friar  thorofore  cannot 
tell  whether  his  body  is  alive  or  dead.  All  he  can 
Miy  is  that,  if  it  stttl  lives,  itis  inhabited  by  a  demon.' 
In  proof  of  hi«  statement,  ho  points  out  a  soul  nMr 
dftria  him  who  was  well  known  to  Dante — Brani^a  d'Orls 
of  Genoa,  whose  body  may  be  still  on  earth  sm< 
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the  livia^,  but  wlio«o  soul  hofi  boon  '  wtnturiug '  here 
Ibehiud  bim  for  many  years.    Daute,  knowing  that 
this  Genoese  was  still  alive,  refuses  to  believe  the 
inerediblo  tale: 

■  I  think,'  B»id  I  to  blni,  ■  that  Uwu  decviveat  tn« ; 
For  Branca  d'Oru  noT«r  died  at  all. 
And  f(it«.  and  drinkte,  and  slrcpK,  and  pnU  on  clothoo.' 

ito  Alberigo  uHsures   hint,  huwevor,  that  be  ia 

[speaking  the  simple  truth.    About  1200,  this  Branca 

lad    invited    bis    father-in-law  to  a  banquet,  and 

'^treacherously  murdered  him  in  order  to  obtain  the 

^poflL  which  ho  held.    Now,  his  father-in-law  was  no 

>ther  than  that  Michel  Zanohe,  Gtoverttor  of  Logo- 

doro  in  Sardinia,  whom  we  found  in  Canto  xxii., 

tmmersed  iu  thu  Mont  of  Pitch  for  the  ain  of  Bar- 
atry.     The  Friar  asBures  Dant«  that  the  soul  of  the 
aurdered  man  had  not  had  time  to  rf>aoh  the  Pitch 
ntil  a  dovil  had  taken  possession  of  the  bodies  of 
liranca  and  a  kinsman  who  was  bin  accomplice  in 
the  deed— their  expelled  souls  at  the  same  moment 
^feeing  planted  here  in  the  ice,  so  swift  was  Heaven's 
Hvongoanco  on  their  diabolic  treachery.    Part  of  the 
^meaning  of  this  we  get  from  the  Convtto.    In  Can- 
sone  iii.,  Dante  says  of  a  certain  kind  of  man  that 
B)io,  'being  as  one  dead,  still  walks  uiwn  the  earth*; 
B»Dd  in  his  commentary  on  the  verse  he  asks, '  How 
^Bs  he  dead  and  yet  walks  ?    I  answer  that  he  is  dead 
^An  man,  but  remainn  as  beaat.'    For,  as  he  explains  in 
the  »amo  passage,  the  brute  lives  the  life  of  mere 
■Bensation.  whereas  it  is  the  prerogative  of  man  to 
live  by  reason  :  once  that  is  abandoned,  the  human 
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Branca  d'Oria :  '  be  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps,  i 
puta  on  clothes' — ».e.  perform-f  the  funcciona  of  tin 
mere  animal  life.'  But  tbi8  itt  only  tliL*  bof^-inninc  f^ 
the  fall  of  theiie  traitors ;  they  have  sunk  buoMtb 
the  brute  to  the  demonic  Without  doubt  Duu 
meant  thie  literally.  He  shared  the  belief  of  Uif 
Middle  Agett  in  a  world  of  diabolic  spirits,  who  bad  ■ 
mystorioUB  power  over  biimnnity.  He  repreMOU 
demons  as  waiting  to  seize  the  souU  of  ovil  mtio  the 
moment  they  p&s*  from  the  body.  But  he  beliond 
that  this  waiting  for  the  hour  of  death  is  not  alwnp 
necessary ;  tlioru  is  an  extreme  and  diabolic  maligl- 
nity  of  wickedness  which  passo*  the  Hmit«  of  tht 
human  and  the  brute,  drives  forth  the  houI  before  iu 
hour,  and  surrenders  the  body  into  the  power  of  ■ 
demon.  The  man.  in  the  Psalmist's  words,  go« 
down  '  quick  into  Hell.'*  Doubtloiis  Dante  eonnectW 
this  belief  with  the  words  concerning  Judas  to  Jnhn 
xiii.  27:  ■  .\nd  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him.' 
Judaa  was  traitor  to  his  Host ;  and  all  treachery  to 
the  faith  of  hospitality,  on  the  part  of  either  host  er 
guest,  turns  a  man  into  a  fiend.  Sir  James  LacnitA 
draws  attention  to  the  injury  this  passage  miut 
have  inflicted  on  Prate  Alberigo  and  Branra  d'Oria. 
by  investing  thorn  with  a  weird  and  terrifying  mo- 
piraon.  *  In  that  superstitious  age,  the  mere  auspirioti 
that  these  two  persons  were  poBsesaed  of  deviU  wm 
enough  for  them  to  be  shunned  by  every  one  thflj" 
sought  to  approach,  and  was  in  fact  their  motsl 
destruction.'* 
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Wfl  saw  that  Dante  treated  one  of  the  lost  souls      CANTO 

xxxm 
>f  Antenora  in  a  fashion  aciircoly  wortliy  of  himself.      gi.is7 ' 

[is  treatment  hore  of  Friar  Alberigo  is  eveD  less  n.^,~^^^ 

rorthy.    When  the  wretch  begged  him  to  lift  the  """>  «"> 

rei)  of  ico  which  his  own  team  had  formed  on  his  AiMniOL 

|uptumed  face,  Dante  promised  to  do  so  when  ho  had 

[loArnt  his  name : 

•  If  thou  wptildst  hAce  m*  help  th»». 
Tell  luir  wht)  thiiu  art ;  and  if  I  frro  th«e  not. 
To  th«  bottom  of  th«  ico  ma;  I  hkvc  to  gol  '— 


Ithati 


lost 


f  courHe,  to  the  lowvtit  Ring, ' 
of  Holl,  as  the  Friar  calls  it.  Mark,  firsts  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  promise.  Alberigo  naturally  understood 
it  to  mean :  '  Muy  I  be  utterly  losti  if  I  break  my 
word  ! '  But  Dante  evidently  had  another  meaning 
in  his  mind.  He  knew  that  in  quite  another  sense 
ho  was  going  'to  the  bottom  of  the  icu,'  since  his 
journey  of  necessity  carried  him  thither.  In  the 
next  place,  taking  advantage  of  this  ambiguity, 
!  Dante  actually  broke  his  promise.  When  the  Friar 
had  told  his  story,  he  claimed  its  fulOlmont.  but 
claimed  it  in  vain : 

'  But  hiUiLTWord  uow  atr«t«h  forth  Uiy  tauid. 
Open  my  eyes ' ;  and  I  did  not  open  tham, 
Aiid  to  be  rado  to  bin  warn  oourtcvy. 

ithough  Itcuson  in  the  person  of  Virgil  offers  no 
I  rebuke  of  this  conduct,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  call 
tit  unworthy  of  Dante.    It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
wind  of  Lucifer's  wings  had  chilled  his  better  feel- 
ings.    The  suggestion  has,  indeed,  been  made  that 
be  broke  his  promise  in  kindness.     Frate  Alberigo, 
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being  unable  to  see  him,  naturally  thought  he 
lost  soul  bound  for  'the  last  post'  of  Hell ;  but  hai 
Dante  removed  tbe  ioy  mask  he  would  have  tieec 
that  he  watt  HtUl  ulivo,  and  his  anguitib  would  bare 
been  increased  by  the  thought  that  the  story  of  Its 
doom  would  be  carried  back  to  earth.  Thia  i*  * 
singular  misunderiitanding  of  the  spirit  and  tamper 
of  the  poet.  Ho  hud  absoluteiy  no  pity  on  this  sia 
No  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  men  who  themselves 
had  kept  do  faith  with  others.  It  was  almost  a  dut; 
to  repay  their  treachery  in  kind;  that  was  tbe  oal| 
'  courtesy  *  duo  to  such  as  they.  It  woo  Dante's  Tory 
abhorrence  of  treachery  which  betrayed  him  into 
treachery.  '  There  is  a  danger,'  says  Dean  Plumptre. 
'  lest  what  tieeuuf  u  righteous  indignation  agaiBitl 
evil — the  "doing  wvll  to  bu  angry"— tihuuld  luod  oi 
on  to  an  evil  like  in  kind  to  that  which  we  oondemo. 
Uen  may  become  false  through  their  scorn  of  folM- 
hood,  cruel  in  their  hatred  of  cruelty,'  and,  we  tnaj 
add,  treacherous  in  thoir  abhorrence  of  treachery. 

The  Canto  ends  with  a  denunciation  of  the  GenoeM 
as  men  e«tranged  from  every  virtue  and  fall  of  mvrj 
vice,  ina»much  as  there  was  found  in  Cocytus  one  of 
thum  worthy  to  bo  comrade  of  'the  worst  spirit  al 
Romagna.'  Longfellow  quotes  'the  bitter  Tomou 
proverb'  against  Genoa:  'Sea  without  fieh;  moon- 
tains  without  trees ;  men  without  faith ;  and  women 
without  shame.'  Wherever  be  turned,  Dante  taw 
the  same  spectacle:  Genoa,  Pisa,  Romagna.  all  Italy 
frozen  into  one  vast  Cocytns  by  treachnry  to  kiw- 
man,  country,  and  friend. 
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IV.   (HruUrca :  Traiiom  to  Ltyrdn  nnd  Tknefaetora 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  central  King  of  Cocytus,      CAKTO 
the  very  hoiirt   of  Holl.     Its  iiame  Giudocca,  from      *^2. 
Judas,  who  botrayod  his  MaBtor,  indicates  that  it  ia  cm«»i  eibk 
the  prison  of  Traitors  to  their  Lords  and  Bene-  Tmton  to 
factors.'     The  reason  why  this  sin  is  stink  to  the  B«Q«ra<(«n. 
lowest   depth   is    thut    it    is    treason    agHinst  both 
authority  and  grace— that  rightful  authority  with- 
out which  there  can  be  neither  unity  nor  p(^ace  in 
the  univemo,  und  that  grace  which  makea  a  lord 
load  his  servant  with  favours,  and  admit  him  to  his 
friendship.      As  the  pilgrims  enter  the  Giudecca, 
Vii^il  quotes  a  line  from  a  Latin  bymn  of  the  sixth 
century,  adding  to  it  one  word :  •  Vexilla  Regis  pro- 
deunt — Iii/cmi,'  'the   bannors   of  the  King  of  Hell  "TtttumnT 
come   forth."     It  was  written   by  Vonantius  For-**       ^'*' 
tanatus.  Bishop  of  Poitieni  {died  609),  and  ia  sung  in 

■  ArUtotl«  (EtMtM,  ix.  7)  ului  why  '  beattacton  w«  better  frlendn  to 
the  nclptenta  of  tbclr  ben('fB«:lions  than  ftrr  Ibc  recipl«ntii  to  tb«lr 
beDcfBCloni.'  uid  jkIvch  iIitp('  r^asuiiB  (or  it :  (l)  ^very  author  is  toad  ot 
hU  own  work,  and  a  re«ipleul<  in.  no  lo  Bpealt,  Ihu  work  of  bis  benC' 
betor;  (t)  bcaefacUon  Is  noUe,  sad  nun  delffcht  In  tboae  wlio  giro 
UiOB  an  opportualty  of  dolni*  aoble  d<«d«;  (3)  we  an  toad  of  what 
eoala  V  tmiblfl;  uidaiaee  it  iHMalertorwaivcBklndDMsUi&a  (odo 
It,  tfae  teoipfant  la  tcM  ftObctloDsts  tbui  lb*  b«a«aKMr. 
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the  Romau  Catholic  Church  during  Holy  WiMtk.' 
!□  the  hymo,  'the  King,*  of  course,  is  Christ :  uM| 
Virgil  applies  the  title  in  scornful  irony  to  Uih  gTM^I 
rival  and  antagontat.  His  baiinern  are  the  nix  bat- 
Uko  wiu^8  with  which  he  freezes  tlie  whole  Lake  of 
Cocytuti,  and  which  D(uiti<  now  discovers  vast  IDre 
the  sails  of  a  windmill,  seen  dimly  as  through  mift 
or  the  darkness  of  twilight. 

The  ahnotit  unspeakable  heinousnoss  of  this  QdbI 
form  of  treachery  is  indicated  in  two  waya.  Fint. 
n»iiurM  the  icy  blast  of  the  three  winds  which  blow  frou 
iKtwi'iW^g*,  thoso  groat  wingx  wa«  so  piercing  keen  that  Dnata 
had  to  take  shelter  behind  his  Guide ;  and  wfaea 
Virgil  withdrew  himself  from  before  him,  Aayiug, 
'  Behold  Dis!'  there  were  no  words  in  which  to  tdH 
the  chill  which  struck  through  him— it  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader: 

I  lUeil  nut,  aod  did  not'  rpmaiu  kUve : 

Ttiink  for  Uiyu^lf  now.  if  Uiou  hjut  «  irn»ln  of  ivlt, 

Whjit  I  became,  (wing  of  both  (teprived. 

In  the  next  place,  the  souls  guilty  of  this  form 
treachery  are  completely  embedded  in  the  ice : 

Now  WAH  I,  And  with  fear  In  rerae  1  put  it, 
Tlitsre  where  tli«  §tijid«a  w«ra  wholly  rvverod  up. 
And  glimmernl  Ihrough  tike  straw  in  gUw. 
Som«  fvonti  nr*  1}-ing,  otbont  Htand  ar«ct, 
lliia  with  tli<-  beud.  and  tfa*t  oq«  vritli  Uu  mIm  t 
Another.  bow-Uk«,  f«oe  to  feet  inrerls.* 

■  The  flnt  rcnw  (« : 
*  V«xlll«  regta  fvodewii, 

PoIfM  craol*  mrderlwH. 
Qbd  «hm  eatfnia  oonditor, 
SwpMWM  nc  poUhnla' 

■  Inf.  xxxtv.  lO-U.    'Th*  mMntnji  of  tbe  (ovr  podUeaa  glnn  ' 
tfaM*  llnoa  la  thtu  upUnad.    Tiioe«  who  lie  UtA  tn  mub  wj 
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tt  is  possible  that  Dante,  who  never  encumbers  bis 
Mctureo  witb  meaningleRs  details,  bad  souio  symbol* 
im  in  view  in  tbcso  various  posturoi9.Bucli  as  different 
legrees  of  guilt ;  but  his  leading  idea  is  the  final 
knd  absolute  freezing  up  of  a  nian'ei  whole  nature, 
>r«duoed  by  this  Satanic  species  of  treachery.  Down 
this  point,  Ibo  immersion  is  more  or  less  partial, 
lere  it  is  complete.     We  are  told  nothing  of  the 

selinga  of  the  embedded  souls — whether,  for  in- 
Btonce,  like  Friar  Alberigo,  they  desired  to  weep,  but 
!iad  lust  the  power.    ludood,  Dante  is  so  benumbed 

rith  the  awful  sight  of  Lucifer  that  he  forgets  to 
larae  any  of  the  traitors  over  whom  he  walks. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  midmost  Hiug, 

The  Rmporor  of  Uio  fcintfdoii)  dolmwis 

From  Ills  inid-brcsni  forth  ixnufxl  fmni  tho  iou, 

monstrous  and  gigantic  form.  In  the  Hrst  Canto, 
)ante  had  called  God  'that  Emperor  who  reigns 
ibove,'  and  now  in  the  last,  be  gives  the  same  im- 

jrial  title  to  His  great  enemy.  Towards  the  end 
>f  the  Canto,  Virgil  explains  how  Lucifer  came  to  be 
embedded  here.  When  he  was  cast  out  of  IleaTen, 
le  fell  on  the  hemisphere  of  the  earth  opposite  to 
)ur  own.  The  land,  which  then  wa.t  all  on  that  side 
>f  the  world,  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
i-Fiend,  fled  to  this  side,  the  waters  of  which 

ished  into  the  vacant  place.  So  violent  was  the  fall, 

•ttnrcd  brnr-UfUin  who  were  on  tlie  same  level  in  sotriviy  with  tbcm. 
'boaen'bo  ore  ia  a  perpcndkuliLrtioiiitiao,  It  thcystanil  bciul  Dim-nrdii. 
hiiTd  been  tinltorii  to  bmcfnctoni  inferior  to  Ul«iu  In  ntatloii.  it  liiuut 
Dwnwardu,  to  »ueh  lui  were  BUpvrior  U>  them.  TIumm  who  have 
Otrnycil  beQcfoctors  bolh  lufertor  sikI  MipMlof  to  Ibeai  have  botli 

i«lr  he»d  Mid  ihelr  feet  downwai^.  ao  that  chejr  eMiuBie  the  fotm  o( 
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tltat  Satan  tore  a  {WMsago  to  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
au*l  thore  at  the  verj'  centre  of  parity  he  hits  Ua 
ever  Hinco,  his  head  and  breast  pointing  to  tfat 
Northern  bomisphcre,  biM  legs  to  the  Soul  hero.  TIm 
soil  which  he  tore  up  in  bis  fall  recoiled  and  fonDfJ 
the  Mount  of  Purgatory,  which  is  do-w  the  only  laai 
in  the  grout  Southern  ocean,  and  the  exact  antipo4M 
of  Mount  Calvary.  The  conception,  of  course,  ta  ■ 
purely  ideal  one  invented  for  the  notion  of  tlw 
poem 

The  description  of  Lucifer  himuetf  in  horrible  a 
the  oxtreme.  His  stAture  is  more  than  gignnttr; 
bin  arm  alone  was  ait  much  greater  than  the  GianU 
ranged  round  Cocytus,  as  they  in  turn  were  greaUr 
thtin  the  poet.  From  this  mousurement  cuuij 
attempts  have  been  mode  to  calculate  his  height- 
According  to  Toynbee,  for  example,  it  we  take 
Nimrod  ob  seventy  feet,  or  twelve  times  Dante'i 
■tature,  thi^  'would  give  about  eight  hundred  uti 
forty  feet  as  the  measurement  of  Lucifer's  arm.  and 
consequently  (taking  the  length  of  the  arm  t»  be 
one-third  of  the  stature)  about  eight  hundred  nittl 
forty  yards  as  hia  approximate  stature."  In  realitj, 
the  exact  menstirement  matters  Httle;  the  idsa 
Dante  wishes  to  emphasize  is  that  the  treAcbcrjr  »f 
Lucifer  was  enormous  and  monstrous  Wyoml  kU 
limits  of  thehuman.  We  saw  that  tho  Giants  arc«rt 
as  Ouardiuus  of  Cocytus,  to  indicate  that  troacherjr 
is  a  gigantic  sin ;  bat  the  Oiants  being  human,  tboir 
treachery  could  never  reach  the  dimensions  (lossiblr 
to  that  of  Lucifer.     His  is  to  be  meaaured  by 
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bHc  nature,  by  bio  nuaruoM  to  Ood,  tbe  greatness 

>f  his  int«Uect,  the  range  of  his  power,  and  the 

tavour  htf  had  received  from  his  Maker.     For  the 

ime  r«aAon,  hit*  form  iit  a»  hideoiiit  now  as  once  it 

van  beautiful,  on  the  principle  of  Corrtiptio  optimi 

ima.      Hia   head    Iiad   three    faces   of   differoot 

nlours,  and  in  liix  throe  mouths  ho  crunched  three 

Binuur)<— Judas.  Brututt,  and  Cuasius,  in  Dante's  re- 

l^ard  the  blackest  traitors  of  the  human  race.    From 

lis  six  eyes  the  tears  flowed,  and,  mingling  with  tbo 

>lnody  foam  which  ooxed  from  his  mouths,  ran  down 

xi»  tbreo  chins.    Under  each  face  ntprnng  n  pair  of 

lugo  bat-like  wings,  whose  vast  flappings  froxo  the 

rhole  Lake  of  Cocytus.    It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  give 

jte's  own  words : 

Oh  liDW  Ri-oat  a  miVFVti  tt  »pi»niTil  to  nw, 
Wbvn  1  bvbuhl  Ihno  fnoM  on  hui  bcul  I 
The  ODO  In  front,  tuul  bhiit  TUrmilioo  waa; 
Two  were  tti<>  others,  Ibut  were  juinitt  with  this 
Above  thv  very  middle  of  each  Hhuiitder. 
And  thpy  wf^rc  joinrd  toRpt.hnr  nt  the  crest ; 
And  th«  right  appeared  'twixt  whtt4>  imd  jrcllovr ; 
The  left  WM  8ucb  tu  took  upon  aa  thotxt 
Who  <H>me  from  where  thp  Nile  fAlls  vallef .wiud. 
Fi-om  under  t>Ach  there  issued  two  great  wiogs. 
Such  »•  beflttlnK  were  so  gre*t  a  bled ; 
Saitii  of  the  i»a  I  ni-vcr  *aw  mo  large. 
No  fcatliers  bud  ibvy.  but  oa  of  »  but 
Thnir  rnshlon  wa« ;  aud  these  hv  llikppei]  itbout 
So  thAt  tbme  winds  were  nioTed  by  him. 
Thereby  Coc)-tu«  lUl  wnn  f  roMn  ; 
With  six  fyes  did  hi-  wtwp,  iind  diiwn  thrrv  chins 
Tnc-klw)  the  tear-dropii  aud  the  l>liK)d}^  foam. 
At  oTerjr  mouth  he  with  hU  («eth  did  crunch 
A  sinner,  in  the  nuumer  of  n  broke. 
2g 
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So  Uufc  h«  thnw  of  thvm  tormenled  Uttts. 

To  the  iMW  in  fruitt  thu  biting  waa  a*  OHugbt 

Doto  the  clawing,  for  al  times  tb»  back 

Of  hJm  utterly  stripped  of  «btn  romAJnod. 

*Th.tt  Koiil  up  thcri>  wh[>  hiui  the  grcAtcst  pain.* 

The  Alostcr  s*id,  *iic  Judas  tNcariot, 

Wbo  ban  the  bead  wilhiu,  aiiil  outaMe  plie*  Um  I 

Of  the  otber  two,  who  have  their  bv^d*  b<-n«atli. 

Tho  onn  who  baogK  from  thr  lilock  jowl  is  Brutus : 

Sm  bow  he  wHtbMT  hiiniielf  and  speaks  no  word. 

Anil  the  other  Is  CasNliis.  who  laf^rmH  m  larftc  of  Itmli.' ' 

There  will  always  exist  widely  divergent  opmioiM 
of  this  paiutage.  Some  irill  dismiss  it  in  disgust 
with  SaTugo  Landor'«  words:  'This  is  atroeioai^ 
not  terriQc  or  grand.'  To  others,  it  is  nothing  mon 
than  a  curious  piece  of  mediaeval  grotesque  witii- 
out  any  special  signiRcance.  Many  English  readers 
will  almost  certainly  turn  to  Hilton's  conception  of 
Satan  as  nublor  and  truer.  Novurthcless,  it  is  quee- 
tiouable  whether  Milton  is  nearer  the  spiritual 
reality.  Indeed,  he  himitelf  gives  us  a  hint  that  be 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Dante.  We  ate 
all  familiar  with  the  passages;  in  the  Paradtge  Lott 
which  set  Satan  before  us  shining  still  and  git 

even  in  bis  fall: 

*  His  form  bad  not  jret  tost 
All  ber  originnl  brigfatnccK.  nor  appeared 
I1H8  Uian  ArcbaDgel  ruinvd.  and  the  exeeis 
Of  ^ory  obscured '  (L  50l<S»t). 

Few  8oem  to  remember  the  passage  in  Book  X. 
(501-5S4)  in  which  Satan  and  hia  peers  are  suddenly 
transformed  into  serpents.  He  has  just  returned 
From  his  seduction  of  Man,and  has  given  fai»  Angeb 
>  In/,  nsiv.  K-e;. 
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glowing  aad  triumphant  account  of  tiiH  miccetis.  CANTO 
loatoad  of  the  'univereAl  shout  and  high  applause'  ^^J^ 
whk-h  he  expected,  ho  is  nurprieod  to  bear  'a  dismal 

anivei-mal  hiss,  the  aound  of  public  scorn."  Then  the 
trausCormutioD  begins,  ob\-ioualy  imitated  from  the 
loom  of  Thieves  in  the  Inferno: 

*  Ilin  visngn  di-ikwn  lie  felt  lo  sharp  and  Bpar<\ 
Bin  arms  clung  ia  hia  rih*.  blw  Iprh  ontwlnlitK 
Ba«h  othvr,  till,  su|>plant«i],  down  lie  fell, 
A  inonatruus  m.<rpeatuu  hiH  bell)-  prone. 
Btilnctaat,  haX,  In  valii ;  n  K>^Ater  ]>ower 
Now  rnl«d  him,  piiniHliod  in  Uir  Hhnpn  he  aiDiioi, 
According  to  hi*  doom.' 

)uch  a  passa^^e  shows  that  Dante  and  Milton  are 
ikot  so  far  apart,  after  all,  in  their  conceptions  of 
itan;  the  Italian  poet  simply  carries  out  his  with 
Eater  thorouijlinuss.  Miltuu  ha»(  so  iuvosted  the 
sbel  angel  with  light  and  glory,  magnanimity  and 
)urage,  intellect  and  resourcefulness,  that  his  very 
raud  and  treason  ueoiu  half-heroic.  Dante  has  not 
the  slightust  tutention  of  exalting  the  devil  into  a 
liero,  and  thronnng  a  nimbus  of  glory  round  Satanic 
treachery;  on  the  contrary,  his  aim  is  to  reveal  it 
it  \n  -a  thing  hideous,  monstrous,  diabolic,  to  be 
ibhorrud  by  ovory  faithful  and  generous  heart. 

There  is  no  need  to  deny  that  Dante  drew  his  Pnaiibinwt. 
horrible  picture  from  the  familiar  conception  of 
Satan  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  he  deliberately 
idopts  it  OM  the  menus  of  working  out  the  elaborate 
loral  and  spiritual  symbolism  which  we  have  now 
examine  in  detail.  The  general  principle  of 
rfucifcr's  punishment  is  that,  in  every  particular,  it  is 
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the  revet'sal  of  aU  he  toa»  in  Ueavcn.  It  ia  thorofon 
neooBsary  to  »ea  clearly  his  original  rank.  Is  tUi 
callod  '  the  crc»(ure  who  bad  on«i>  tlw 
bouutooua  semblaucu.'  In  Purj/.  xii.  25.  ho  id  iptdoB 
of  as  he  *  who  was  created  uobler  than  any  oLbw 
creature';  and  in  Par.  xix.  47,  as  'the  sam  of  emj 
creutur«,'  tho  orown  of  the  whole  creation.  Now, 
there  are  nino  Ordora  of  Augoht  in  tho  Uierarcfay 
of  Heaven,  and  the  highont  of  tbc«o  is  that  of  tl» 
Seraphim;  of  this  Order,  therefore,  Lucifer  watt  Ux 
chief.  It  is  called  'the  circle  which  moHt  Iovm  aad 
moat  knows';  and  it  lovos  uoitt  bocanso  it  kaowf 
moat — love,  according  to  Dante,  being  in  proportioa 
to  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  God.  The  Sempbioi 
are  tho  nearest  God,  as  clotte  kh  a  halo  to  tho  moon. 
Dante  sees  them  in  Paradiau  as  '  a  circle  of  Are,'  jumI 
calls  them 

Which  of  th«ir  six  wings  make  iliL'ttuwlvctn  n  cowl- 
referring  to  the  six  wings  with  which  Ixaiofa  saw 
the  Suraphim  cover  themselves  bofore  the  Lord.' 
The  word  Seraph  was  bolioved  to  mean  huming— 
aglow  with  the  Love  of  God;  hence  Ac)uiDaa  mjs: 
'  the  name  of  Seraphim  is  not  given  from  lovo  aloot, 
but  from  excess  of  love,  which  tho  name  of  heat  or 
burning  implies.'  In  early  art,  this  symboliun  m* 
indicated  by  painting  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim 
a  glowing  colour,  'celestial  rosy-red,  I/OTe'«  pn'p"^ 
hue,' as  Milton  says  of  Raphael's  smile.  Further,  tba 
Order  of  Seraphim  being  nearest  God,  circle  roonil 

>  Par.  xxvilL  Ift^:  73:  lOPlU:  U.  7778  (/«.  vl.  2).  For  Ite  •*■ 
OrtUn  of  the  Aneello  Illivfin'hjr,  se«  Par.  xx*ilL  IT-IW,  Kod  ^Amm*. 
t.  q.  cviii. 
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im  with  the  groatoat  swiftuess,  for  all  created 

lligenccs    move    round    their    Maker   with    a 

pidity  proportioned    to    their  longing    for  Him. 

b    Order  of   Angels  presides  over  one  of   the 

ine  spheres  of  PuradiKO.     That  governed  hy  the 

raphim  is  the  highoHt  and  widcHt  of  the  nine^ 

itho  Crjr-stalUnu  Hoavon,  called  the  Primum  Mobile 

r  First  Movement^  which  revolves  with  an  incon* 

eivable  swiftness  in  its  longing  for  union  with  tho 

'entb  Heaven,  the  Empyrean  of  motionless  peace, 

he  abode  of  God  Himself.     It  is  the  function  of 

e  Seraphim  to  receive  power,  light,  and  love  from 

,  by  which  to  set  in  motion  their  sphere;  this 

in  its  turn  transmits  these  Divine  energies  to  tho 

lighth,  the  eighth  to  tho  sevonth,  and  so  down  from 

«r  to  Order,  and  Heaven  to  Heaven,  until  tbey 

ach  this  earth  of  ours,  the  Bxed  centre  of  the 

'Universe.    So  wide  is  tho  sphoro  of  the  Seraphim :  it 

IB  their  glory  and  their  joy  to  receive  and  transmit 

through  Heaven  and  earth  tho  power,  wisdom,  and 

■vo,  from  which  tho  whole  creation  sprang. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  Bee  how  the  punish- 

jnent  of  Lucifer  is  represented   by  Dante  as  the 

act  reverse  of  all  this,  his  original  state,  in  every 

particular.     There  can  be  little  doubt,  )n  tho  GrstTtioTbna 

place,  that  tho  thruo  faces  represent  a  Trinity  of  Evil.TriiiitjorBTU. 

which  is  the  infernal  antithesis  of  the  Trinity  of 

Good  which  God  is.    This  is  not  to  deny  that  they 

may  have  other  meanings,  for  Dante  delights  to 

have  many  facets  to  bis  symbols.    It  is,  for  instance, 

quite  possible  that  the  three  colours  of  tbu  faces — 

red,  yellow-white,  and  black — represent  the  three 
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coDtinents  then  ktiown,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  i«  in  favour  of  this  interprutatioD  that  tb«  ookwi 
of  Uio  loft-band  face  is  expressly  c<»uiectad  will 
Africa: 

The  left  tras  such  to  look  upon  av  Uiose 

Who  M>m«  trom  where  the  Nile  f&Ild  TsUef -wMd,* 

that  is.  from  Ethiopia.  On  this  view,  the  meaning  i 
that  tho  troachory  of  Satan  infects  the  whole  worU 
in  every  continent  of  it.  He  is  called  'the  evil  Worm 
which  pierces  through  the  world,'  the  figore  being 
that  of  a  worm  eating  ita  way  through  an  apple. 
This,  howevsr,  though  quite  possible  and  true,  is  « 
secondary  meaning.  The  primary  significance  most 
be  that  which  flows  directly  out  of  the  sin  of  Lucifer. 
Hii*  sin  was  pride — pride  which  refused  to  be  depen- 
dent on  bis  Maker  for  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  and 
aimed  at  becoming  God  himself.  Now,  we  have  wen 
that  tho  Deity  is  a  Trinity  in  which  Power  is  the  attri- 
bute of  tho  Father,  Wisdom  of  tho  Son.  and  Love  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  the  natiu'al  penally  that 
tho  Soraph  who  'first  turned  his  back  upon  bis 
Maker,'*  and  in  his  pride  sought  to  make  himself  a 
God,  should  lose  all  part  and  lot  in  ibis  Trinity  of 
Divine  attributes,  and  become  a  Trinity  of  the 
diabolic  attributes  of  Impotence,  Ignorance,  and 
Hatred.  The  buruingSerapb, glowing  oncowithtba 
very  Love  of  God,  now  bears  for  over  the  crimson  face 
of  Hate;  the  strong  Angel  who  moved! the  greatest 
of  the  spheres  of  Paradise,  is  now  stricken  with  tb* 
■ickly  wbite-and-yellowof  Impotence,  which  can  (ml; 
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flap  itR  helpless  wiogs;  the  seraphic  Iiit«llcct,  whose  CANTO 
Tisioti  pierced  most  deeply  into  the  I'ticroatetl  and  •'^^*" 
Eternal  Light,  uotp  looks  out  upon  a  darkened  world, 
with  a  face  black  a«  the  benighted  Ethiopian  s.  And 
the  three  faces  which  thus  represent  this  infernal 
'  Trinity  of  Impotence,  Ignorance,  and  Hatred,  meet, 
says  Dante,  in  the  'crost'  abovo^ — the  crest  of  pride 
[in  which  they  find  their  unity.* 

This  interpretation  of  the  faces  determines  the  Th« -mree 
Imeaning  of  the  three  winds  set  in  motion  by  thethiTbrta 
o  pairs  of  wiugtt.  Dante  is  careful  to  connect^'*' 
ih  pair  with  one  of  the  faces:  'under  each  there 
issued  forth  two  great  wings';  each  pair  therefore 
sends  out  u  wind  corresponding  to  its  face.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  region  is  frozen  into  solid  ice  by 
the  three  winds  of  Impotence,  Ignorance,  and  Hatred. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  8pirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters 
at  the  Creation,  or  on  the  human  heart  with  the 
-warm  life-giving  breath  of  Love.  Doubtless  this  is 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  Dante  meant 
it  also  as  the  direct  reversal  of  the  function  of 
Xiucifer  in  his  first  estate.  That  function,  as  wo 
saw,  was  to  receive  from  God,  and  transmit  to 
he  entire  universe  beneath  him,  the  Divine  Power, 
'Wisdom,  and  Love;  and  having  proved  faithless  to 
this  high  and  glorious  office,  hia  doom  is  to  have  it 
'reversed — to  transmit  to  traitors  like  himself  the 
infernal  opposite^  of  these  attributes.    In  the  same 

'front  (ncl^,  tf6,  is  Horn*,  th«  cbM  vMt  o(  the  (inolpliR;  Florence,  lbs 
>rat  of  tbu  t>'fri.  wniilil  ho  Ui*  Idsek  tttt^ :  and  Pmnoo,  tnm  Ita  device 
of  the  wbitc  and  ifoldtn  lUtes,  woaM  be  tho  white  M»d  yellow  Ebc».' 
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way  the  ico  is  to  be  explained:  it  is  the  direct untt- 
thesU  of  bis  former  power  to  kindle  others  into  a 
flame  of  love.  St.  Tbomaa  Aquinas,  taking  Gro  •« 
the  symbol  of  the  Seraphim,  flays  that  the  nctiTe 
power  of  Bro,  which  is  heat,  signifies  'tfao  inflaeDM 
of  this  kind  of  Angols  which  they  exercise  power 
fully  on  those  beneath  them,  exciting  thorn  to  ■ 
sublime  fervour,  and  thoroughly  purifying  tbam 
by  burning.*'  When,  in  the  highest  Heaven,  tfae 
Empyrean,  Dante  saw  the  snow-white  Rose  of  tha 
redeemed,  which  is  the  true  antithesis  of  this  Cocytot, 
all  Orders  of  Angels  were  employed  as  tmnistering 
spirits  to  thn  heirs  of  salvation.  'They  had  their 
faces  all  of  living  flamo,  and  wings  of  gold  ' : 
Wlieit  they  dcMcendeil  InUi  the  Uower,  fmm  nuik  U>  i 
Th«)r  proffered  of  tbo  peace  uid  of  the  ardour 
Which  by  the  faDDiaii  of  their  sides  they  won.' 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  fanning  of  Lucifer's 
wings.  Instead  of  gold,  they  arc  in  fashion  aa  a  hat's, 
the  creature  of  night  and  darkness.  Instead  of '  peaea 
and  ardour,'  they  breathe  forth  the  icy  blasts  of  agoQf 
and  death.' 

'  So  DloiiTsiui  th«  AroopaKite  On  Ihf  ffntrm/y  UirrarHif, 

*  Th«  appelUtlon  of  Scrnjihini  plaint; tMwhca  their evarmorlnci 
thing*  Dlrlno,  nnd  constnncjr.  nnd  wannUi,  and  kMnnoaa,  aai) 
•eothing  of  thnl  pPiKUu-nt,  Indomltabl*,  and  InAexIbte  perpH 
motion,  luirl  thn  Tlgnroim  nsKlnillatlnn  and  okvaUoo  of  the  lotjuiiItE 
aXr,  aa  giving  nen  lUc  ntid  rcklndllni;  tfaom  to  Um  aaiiHt  ti«al;  *Dt 
purifj^iiig  IhrnuKl)  Aiv  Aii<l  burnt-^ITGrin^,  and  Uw  Uoht-llke  and  IliitU' 
■bedding  cliUKcteriatic  which  can  never  In  tonr«al<Ml  or  iMai>iiaa<. 
and  rematns  always  the  same,  which  d^Bcmri  and  dtitpela«n>;1ilid 
of  obeonre  darkiMM^'  See  abo  .'^mina,  i.  it-  oiii.  a,  .V 

'  Far.  xuL  lit-lS. 

*  Id  pHtg.  vlll.  3T-ta,  whfn  Sordallo  tells  Dsnla  that  Uw  NipaBt  k 
about  to  Appear  In  the  Valley  at  ibe  PriiicM,  the  men  fnsr  of  bla/Vur 
the  poet: 

Whereapaa  I.  wbo  knew  not  fa;  what  rood, 
TVmed  round  nbout,  and  clOMtr  dreir  Dfaelf. 
Vttritttfroat<t.  u>  the  falUifii)  (honldcir*  «.(.  of  VUHUh 
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It  is  in  this  ides  of  reversal,  also,  that  we  must  look      CANTO 
3r  the  meaning  of  the  'little  nphere'  mentioned  in       '  'J_ 
line  116.     When  Virgil,  tus  wo  »hnll  eoo  P'**'J'*t'y<  j!?hB«*^ih, 

trrics  Danto  down  the  iihaggy  itide  of  Luctfor  and  aiuiMaM. 

turns  with  him  into  a  new  hemisphere,  the  poet  ie  at 

loss  to  know  where  he  is.     He  sees  the  monBter's 

jlegs  now  where,  as  he  imagined,  hia  hody  was.    Virgil 

ixplaine  that  thoy  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  the 

antro  of  gravity,  and  adds, 

'  Thou  haAl  Uiy  feet  upon  a  liUI«  aph«r«, 
Whlcb  forms  th«  oth«r  ftw^  of  tJio  GiudeccA.'' 

tn  other  words,  the  Giiidoeca  ie  a  little  gphoro,  on  one 
side  ice,  on  the  other  rock,  fixed  immovably  at  the 
I  very  centre  of  gravity ;  and  embedded  in  it  is  Lucifer, 
his  head  protruding  into  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
^bis  feet  into  the  Southern.  This  'little  sphere'  is 
Hvrhat  bis  prido  has  brought  him  to ;  and  the  fall  is 
^Jbo  be  measured  only  by  the  other  sphere  which  once 
^  wa«  his.  We  saw  that  he  was  Prince  of  the  Seraphim, 

I  the  highotit  Order  of  Angels,  who  move  and  govern 
the  highest  and  groatoxt  of  the  nine  spheres  of  Paro- 
pise.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  spheres 
stood  in  direct  and  intentional  antithesis  in  Dante's 
mind.    We  find  the  same  idea  in  Mercury,  the  second 
Heaven.    There  Dunte  saw  the  epiriU  of  men  who 
>n  earth  achieved  great  deeds,  but  achieved  tbem 
through  love  of  their  own  fame.     For  this  pride, 
bhuir  Heaven  is  small,  for  Mercury  is  'the  nmnllest 
Btar  of  heaven.'*    The  inveterate  delusion  of  pride 
that  it  makes  us  great;  in  reality,  it  destroys  the 
rery  capacity  of  greatness.    The  Seraph  for  whose 
>  tnf.  xxslT.  118-117.  *  Par.  rL  lU;  Cotw.  U.  14, 
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boundless  pride  the  widest  sphere  of  Paradise  was  >il 
too  narrow,  now  lies  frozen  in  '  a  little  sphere  '  of  kt 
and  ruckfi.  His  CryHtallino  Heaven  movttd,  and  h» 
with  it,  with  an  inconceivable  and  fiery  swiftnen  bi 
ita  yearning  for  God ;  now  fats  hatred  of  Him  bM 
frozen  him  into  absolute  niotionlcssDesa — bis  wiogi 
flapping  helplessly  iu  a  vain  struggle  to  escape.  Tbt 
agony  of  all  he  has  lost^  of  all  he  has  doomed  hFrnrrP 
to,  gusbeH  from  his  eye».  Onoe  hia  joy  was  tbe 
groatcDt  of  all  creatures,  for  joy  is  in  proportion  to 
lovu,  and  love  to  the  vision  of  God.  The  viBtoD  ii 
now  darkened  for  over,  he  has  'foregone  the  good 
of  intellect,'  and  tbe  Iobb  is  'most  bitter  and  full  of 
every  sadnefls.' 

it  in  for  these  reasons  that  Dunt-o  repreaenta  Satan 
in  this  hideous,  enormous,  and  monstrous  form.  In 
every  point,  it  is  the  complete  reversal  of  the  boantf 
and  glory  of  hitt  Grst  estate.  Dante  folt  tbat  sa^ 
unspeakable  treachery  must  work  this  horrible  trsDv- 
formation  in  character,  and  tbat  no  milder  doom  wu 
adequate  for  ingratitude  which  so  basely  repaid  Um 
highest  love  and  favour  God  had  bestowed  on  any  of 
His  creatures.  'How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 0 
Lucifer,  son  of  tbe  morning!'  'Thou,  type  of  reaen- 
btance,  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty,  diiM 
dwell  among  the  delights  of  the  Paradise  of  God.'' 

There  remains  one  last  point  in  which  Dante  wmdi 
to  bint  tbat  the  punishment  of  Satan,  great  aa  H  i^ 
is  not  yet  full.  The  majority  of  tbe  traitors  in  tht 
Giudecca  are  completely  embedded  in  the  ice  lik( 


«xprM»lT  r«Korile(l  iia  spokes  conrcniin);  Lucifer). 
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kwH  in  elaas.    Why,  then,  is  the  Arcb-traitor  left      c\itTO 

^partially  free?    Dant«  given  no  direct  answer  to  sach         

a  question,  but  he  sooms  to  hint  that  this  partial 
£r««iIom  is  gradually  growing  1«»8  and  les*.  Wo  saw 
that  all  the  rivoru  of  Hell,  f  ormod  by  tliu  sinti,  sorrows, 
and  tears  of  Time,  Bow  down  to  Lucifer.  Acheron, 
the  joyless  rirer  of  Death ;  Ktyx,  the  miry  lagoon  of 
anger  and  sullcnno»s;  Pblogethon,  the  hot  blood  of 
passionate  sins :  all  drain  down  to  form  Cocytus,  the 
frozen  Lake  of  cold-blooded  treachery,  the  central 
sink  of  Hell.  Nay,  even  from  the  eternal  world  on 
the  other  side  there  «omo8  a  slender  rill,  which  seems 
to  bo  the  River  of  Lethe  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Purgatory— sins  forgiven  of  God  and  forgotten,  flow- 
ing back  to  their  Satanic  source.  In  this,  Lucifer  is 
the  direct  antithesis  of  God.  As  flame  by  itM  own 
nature  rises  into  the  nir,  so  all  holy  spirits  mount 
up  to  God,  the  source  of  all  their  goodness ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  all  sinners  and  their  sins  flow  down 
like  streams  of  water  to  him  who  h  tb«  author  of  all 
It  soems  to  follow  that  gradually  the  sink  of 
Cocytus  will  be  filled  up,  until  at  last,  when  all  the 
and  HorrowR  of  Time  have  drained  into  it,  Lucifer 
be  completely  frozen  iu,  and  bi»  punishment  (uU 
filled  by  the  return  upon  himself  of  all  the  evil  into 

Lwhich  he  tempted  and  betrayed  both  men  and  angels. 

'     Wo  saw  that  Lucifer  is  crunching  in  his  three  saua  uvtdmi 
mouths  the  three  men  whom   Dante   regarded  as  mu. 
the  blackest  traitors  of  whom  history  bears  record. 
The  meaning  which  liee  upon  the  surface  is  that 
traitors  hate  and  devour  each  other.    '  Devil  with 

L-d«vil  damned  firm    concord  holds,'  writes  Milton; 
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CANTO     but  Danto  bettor  undcrstanda  the  nature  of  de 
__        Satan's  kingdom  is  divided  against  itself;  it  baa 

loyalty  to  bind  its  treaoheroun  oitiz«na  to^tbcr. 
This  impoAftibility  of  unity  and  concord  is  empba- 
sizod  by  th«  appliuiition  of  tho  title  *Emperor'  to 
Satan.  For  to  I>ant«,  as  he  contends  in  tho  Dr 
Monarchia,  the  Emperor  was  the  Divinely  appointtrd 
bead  and  guide  of  humanity  in  things  temporal. 
under  whom  the  whole  race  waa  to  bo  gathered 
together  in  one ;  but  hero  was  a  self -appointed 
Emperor,  who  devoured  thoM  who  served  him  befL 
This  central  group,  in  abort,  repreeenta  thai  infenml 
treason  which  breaks  up  the  unity  of  both  Hesveo 
T3i* Four  &r«h-  and  earth.  In  Heaven,  Lucifer  rebcllGc)  against  God; 
on  earth,  Judas  betrayed  His  Son,  and  lirutus  and 
Cassias  treacherously  murdered  that  Cte«ar  wlwM 
Dante  regarded  as  God's  reprosentative  in  t«m 
things.  The  four,  therefore,  represent  treason  nga. 
God  and  Christ  in  Church  and  State — the  violation 
the  deepest  and  holiest  bonds  which  unite  maokiiKl; 
and  the  symbol  of  this  disunion  is  the  Arch-traitor 
champing  his  fellow-traitors  in  bis  savage  foattiiii(t 
mouths. 

Wo  can,  in  a  general  way,  distinguish  the  rarii 
degrees  of  guilt  and  punishment  assigned  to 
four.  As  we  have  seen,  by  far  the  heavie«t  jndgni< 
is  inflicted  on  him  who  was  tho  highest  of  all  (r 
creatures.  Judas  comes  next :  as  traitor  to  Christ  fa* 
occupies  the  central  mouth;  his  head  is  inside,  and 
time  after  time  his  back  is  laid  bare  by  thi>  olawM  <)f 
the  monster.  Hrutua  and  Cris»<ius,  as  traitors  agaiiui 
the   Emporor,  sufTor  a   somewhat   milder  tomteati 
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eir  bends  liatig   down  outsido,  and    their   bncka      CANTO 

i»capo  tho  tearing;  of  the  claws.    Brutus  is  ref^ardud      *  ' 

y  Ounte  as  the  blacker  traitor  of  the  two,  eince  he 
as  put  him  in  the  black  left-hand  mouth,  the  left 
ing  invariably  tho  phico  of  groat«r  guilt. 
Whtiu  wc  pass  beyond  this  general  distiuctioD.  wc  tntwaad 
find  ourselves  to  a  largo  ext«nt  in  the  region  of  con-        "'■ 
jocture.     Why,   for  iustanoo,  in   Hrutus   set  iu   the 
'black  mouth,  and  Cu«tiiu8  in  thu  wliitc-niid-yellow 
one?    Part  of  the  reason,  as  we  huw,  is  that  tho  one 
mouth  is  on  the  left,  the  other  on  the  rights    Both 
Srutus  and  Cassius  were  under  deep  obligations  of 
gratitude  to  Cwsar.     After  the   battle  of  Pharaalia, 
he  pardoned  both,  and  advanced  tbem  to  important 
public  ofBcea.    For  Brutus  he  did  more.    At  this  battle 
_  he  gave  order)*  to  his  officers  to  save  liim  if  he  sur- 
Hrenderod.  aud  if  bo  refused,  to  lot  him  escape  with  bis 
Hlifo.     After  bis  surrender  be  made  him  one  of  his 
chief  friends,  and  had  the  utmost  confldenoe  in  his 
loyalty.    According  to  the  well-known  story,  it  was 
when  Cii>:«ar  saw  the  dagger  of  bin  friend  Brutus 
directed  against  him  that  he  threw  hiti  gown  over 
his  head,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.    It  is  for 
this  that  Brutus  bangs  from  the  left-band  mouth, 
suffering  from  tho  toetb  of  Satan,  as  it  were,  the 
■  wounds  he  bad  inflictod  on  his  friend;  for  although 
BCaasius  was  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy  and 
'  drew  him  into  it,  Brutus  was  under  far  deeper  obli- 
gations of  friendtthip  and  gratitude.    So  far  all  is 
Bel»ar ;  we  understand  the  moaning  of  right  and  left. 
The  meaning  of  the  colours  is  much  moro  difFirult. 
Let  as  start  from  the  interpretation  of  tbem  alruady 
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given :  the  biftck  faoo  means  Igitorauce,  tbe  nhite- 
and-yotlow  Impotunce.  The  ntcanmg  tlii'^n  is  Ibal 
their  treachery  reduced  Brutus  to  If^oraoce  and 
Caasius  to  Impotence.  At  first  sight,  this  ma;  dM 
eeem  at)  appropriate  penalty;  but  tbe  reason  for  it 
lies  ID  tho  character  of  the  two  men.  Thoru  can  hr 
no  doubt  thut  one  chief  motive  of  CiuHius  was  Ion 
of  power ;  according  to  Plutarch,  indeed,  he  waa  «m- 
bittered  becauRe  Cieaar  had  given  the  privtoniliip  of 
the  city  to  Krutux  instead  of  liimself.  If  thia  wh 
Dante'tt  vien*  of  CaiwiuH,  it  would  account  fur  hit 
hanpnff  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  'whtt«-iiDd- 
yellow  face :  the  man  who  played  the  traitor  for 
power  ia  thereby  reduced  to  evertaatiug  impoteun. 
Brutus,  however,  was  an  cntii'oly  different  niao. 
Even  his  enomioa  did  not  accuse  him  of  peraoual 
aims  or  love  of  power.  It  waa  his  well-known  sp- 
rightnens  which  gave  tlie  conspiracy  its  st^vnjflli. 
He  wa«  a  student  and  philoHopbur,  and  had  ihu 
reputation  of  groat  wisdom.  Is  tt  not  probable  that 
Dante  bung  him  there  in  that  black  mouth  wfaicli 
means  tbe  darkueaa  of  ignorance,  to  indicate  that 
such  black  treachery  as  his  turns  the  wisest  sum 
into  a  fool — as,  indeed,  his  name.  Brutus,  mean*! 
To  Dante,  who  believed  with  the  intensity  almost  ola 
religious  conviction  that  Caesar  waa  Roman  Emperor 
by  Divine  right,  nothing  could  seem  a  greater  folly 
or  ignorance  than  for  a  man  to  imagine  that  be 
could  frustrate  tbo  will  of  God  by  a  treacbertMis 
blow. 

This  terrible  doom  o£  Brutns   and    Casstua   hM 
always  been  felt  to  bo  a  difficulty  in  faoo  of  Uta 
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tu*!t  tbat  Dimio  make^  Cato  the  tiuardiiin  of  Mount 

*urgatory.    For  Caio  was  a«  (leUirmined  an  opponent 

if  Cresar  as  they,  aud  committed  suicide  rntliBr  tlian 

tubniit   to   his   ruin.    Thit4  Inst  desperate  act  Dante 

Bgardud  att  liix  «rowuiug  virtue ;  tbe  man  wlio '  oliofle 

pass  out  of  life  a  free  man,  rathur  than  without 

iborty  to  abide  in  life,'  was  worthy  to  be  the  Guardian 

]f  the  Mount  of  Liberty.'    The  coniraat  between  his 

loom  and  that  of  Brutii!*  and  Caesius  is  not  oom- 

pletuty  accouuteil   for  by   Dantu't*  polilic-al   theory, 

an  set  forth  in  the  De  Monarchiu,  that  the  Roman 

Emperor   was  the  appointed  representative  of  God 

on  earth,  for  this  would  equally  condemn   Cato'tt 

oppoftition  to  0a>«ar'8  authority.    The  true  reason  is 

moral,  not  political.     Bnitux  and  CaK»iu»  niiirdorod 

in  foulest  treachery  the  man  who  had  boen  their 

friend  and   benefactor,  and   Dante  swept  aside  in 

scorn  thoir  claim  that  they  did  it  in  the  name  of 

liberty.    Treachery  can  never  be  no  justified;    the 

true  lover  of  liberty  was  the  man  who  fought  openly 

and  honestly,  and,  when  the  fight  went  against  him, 

took  not  Ciesar's  life  but  his  own,  rather  than  submit 

to  what,  however  mistakenly.he  regarded  as  slavery. 

Judas  Iscariot  occupies  the  central  mouth  as  tho^ndM 

greatost  traitor  of  the  three,  the  betrayer  of  the 

Christ  Himself.    This  rod  faee,  as  we  saw,  is  the 

symbol  of  Hatred,  the  antithesis  of  that  Lore  of  God 

with  which  Lucifer  glowed  and  burned  in  his  first 

'  Af  Mon.  II.  5.  Bmtiu  and  CavxIiu  ftba  vtta*  irnletdeii ;  after  tlMlr 
defut  At  Phllipiil.  the;  d«itro)-i>d  tbcnuclreH  nther  Uiitn  rtill  Iqco  tlia 
linndnor  OctATlut.  PluUrch  lolls  IhAl  immodUt«tr  before  his  daatll 
Brutunnald:  'Itts  an  iafloitc  luillHfaction  to  m«  that  nil  my  friftid* 
have  b«cii  FaUlituL,'  He  lillto  thought  be  hlinsvll  would  bo  held  ni>  lu 
lh«  blackest  of  Intitcn  ta  hia  fri«ad. 
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estate.    That  Judas  is  thrust  into  this   red  mooUi 
probably  means  that  his  great  sin  was  n^ninst  tht 
same  Love  of  God,  n»  it  lind  manifatttod  ilsvlt  in 
Chriat — tho  Lovu  which  chuHO  hltn  am  an  ApoeUe,  aai 
bore  patiently  with  his  growing  troiichery  up  to  Um 
kifisin  the  garden  aud  the  last  appeal,  'Friend,  where- 
fore art  thou  come?*     Probably  too  it  nioAos  thtt 
the  Love  ho  had  betrayed  has  utterly  doparted  from 
him,  and  that  now  he  w  devoured  by  a  pa&iioiiata 
hatred  oC  Christ,    His  punishment  dilfera  io  two 
partirularfl   from  that   of    his   Cellow-tmitora  :   bii 
hoad  id  inside  the  mouth,  and  his  back  ts  ho  mord* 
lessly  torn  by  Lucifer's  claws  that  at  ttmos  the  bttcfc- 
hone  is  laid  bare.    Thia  is  no  meanin^Iesa  crunchmK 
and  tearing,  hut  the  exact  return  of  his  treacbet; 
upon  bini8«If.    The  llaying  of  his  back  is  repayment 
of  that  scourging  to  which  be  duliverod  bit  Lord, 
just  as  Caiaphas  and  the  HanhedristN   receive  th* 
cruoiQxion  to  which  they  handed  liiin  over.    Sbml- 
lorly,  the  devouring  of  the  hvad  may  he  meant  lo 
correapond  to  the  crown  of  thorns  which  his  tra»> 
chery  ttet  upon  the  head  of  his  Master  ;  or,  om  ItbM 
boun  suggested,  it  Is  the  infernal  return  to  himnU 
of  the  kiss  by  which  h«-  betrayed  Him.    And  tberab« 
hangs  for  ever  as  bis  Mastor  buug,  or  perhapM  m  he 
himself  hung  when  he  'wont and  banged  binuwlf '— 
his  self-destruction  lengthened  out  into  an  codlm 
torture.' 


■  In  UnM  BMa  we  an  told  IhM  Uie  Utiaf  ww  ma  nothing  i 
with  tbo  tMrlng  of  tbe  clKwa.  It  la  dlllknlt  to  nndmtAsl'wIv. 
I(  tlic  hmd  In  SaIah's  luoutti  l»  an  ntliuion  to  Uie  ituiobU  of  Jgdu  bj 
btngliis.  uid  th.il  llajriug  of  liU  ><M:k  tlw  nttim  on  blnMll  at  ik* 
MOiugiRg  to  wUdi  be  doUvorMl  IiIh  Mwtar.  Uie  Idtm  would  ba  tkal 
kit  tnoeberr  to  Chrltt  prodDiwd  ■  grMtw  lortura  Umb  dhl  hW#tt 
BeU-dMtraotloo. 
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"Wtt  now  approach  tbe  end  of  the  long  and  dreary 
pilgrimage.  Virgil  doea  not  allow  much  timo  for 
gazing  on  the  monstrouB  form  of  the  fallen 
Seraph : 

'  But  atRlit  is  reAsc«ndtng,  and  'tis  time 
Tb«t  we  de|Mu-l,  for  we  have  seen  the  whole.' 
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The  difficultj  is  to  find  a  thoroughfare,  for  their 
Journey  seema  to  have  landed  them  in  a  eut-de-gac  at 
the  exact  centre  of  gravity  in  the  hoart  of  the  earth. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  rotrncing  their  steps 
through  all  the  dark  Circles,  and  thus  marring  the 
^rmboliam,  Dante  has  left  open  the  passage  in  the 
other  hemiaphere  which  Lucifer  tore  asunder  when 
be  fell  from  Heaven  like  lightning.  The  way  in 
"which  they  gain  this  passage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  'little  sphere'  of  the  Oiudocca,  seems  at  first 
Bight  a  piece  of  pure  grotesquery.  At  Virgil's  request, 
Dante  clasps  him  round  the  neck.  Watching  his 
pportunity  when  Lucifer's  wings  are  widespread, 
irgil  lays  hold  of  his  shaggy  sides  and  scramble* 
down  among  the  thick  Iiair  as  on  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder,  between  the  monster's  body  and  the  crust 
of  ice  which  froze  it  in.    When  they  reach  the  plooe 
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'where  the  thigh  revoIve«  exactly  on  tho  thicksMa 
of  the  haunch,*  Virgil,  'with  labour  and  with  faard- 
drawn  breath,'  turns  hia  head  where  his  feet  bad 
been,  and  bogins  cUmbing  up  the  leg,  gfrappling  b; 
the  tufted  hair.  They  iseue  at  last  through  an  opee- 
ing  in  a  rock,  and  after  seating  Dante  on  the  wl|% 
Virgil  cautiously  steps  towards  him — tfafi  otntioB 
oviduDtly  being  neceuary  for  fear  of  falling  hatk. 
At  first,  Dant«  is  utterly  buwildored,  seeing  Lacifar'l 
lega  stretching  above  him,  instead  of  bis  body;  bat 
he  learns  that  the  somersault  was  the  passing  of  tb* 
centre  of  gravity,  and  that  now  they  are  in  tbt 
opposite  hemisphere  and  hold  their  heads  to  oUmt 
stars. 

In  all  this.  Dean  Flumptre  sees  nothing  bat  *ths 
extremest  point  of  grotesquenesa ' ;  bat  the  paaaaga 
cannot  be  dismissed  so  lightly.  It  is  surely  obrion* 
that  by  the  somursault  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
Danto  means  to  indicate  the  great  crisis  of  coarer 
•ion.  the  decisive  turning-point  of  his  moral  and 
spiritual  life.  Beatrice,  when  she  meets  faim  aftar 
wards  on  tho  top  of  Mount  Purgatory,  declares  tint 
the  object  of  the  whole  journey  through  Uell  b  jMt 
to  produce  this  conversion : 

'So  low  h«  fell,  th«t  all  wsmnants 
I'br  hia  BAlvittion  w«r«  alr««df  abort, 
8aT«  sbowUig  bim  the  people  of  pvrditjc 


,•1 


it  U  most  unlikely  that  Dante,  who  carries  Ul 
symbolieoi  into  the  minutest  details,  should  torn  hk 
escape  from  Hell  into  a  mere  feat  of  grotesqae  gyoh 

■  Purgr.  xxx.  Uft-UB. 
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lostic*.  Wo  aro  oot  loH  to  coDJeeture,  however ;  for  CAKTO 
iho  gives  u8  a  clear  hiat  that  this  passing  of  the  iw-iag' 
|ceutral  point  ia  symbolic : 

And  if  I  then  bncAino  distr«M«d, 

L«t  the  grow  |>eopl»  tfaink  who  do  not  wo 

Whftt  the  point  is  which  I  b»d  paasad. 

tt  U  symbolically  the  central  point  of  all  evil, '  the 
)int  to  which  all  gravities  are  drawn  from  every 

iid« ' — the  gravities  of  sin  that  fall  away  from  Qod. 
|The  passing  of  tliis  point  ia  by  far  the  most  decisive 

and  important  thing  that  has  y»t  happened  to  Danto. 

It  is  his  pontoual  conversion.  Hitherto,  during  the 
[thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  bos  been  sinking 
[deeper  and  deeper  away  from  God,  carried  down  by 
tthe  weight  of  bis  sin ;  now  that  be  has  turned  at 
|tfae  very  centre  of  gravity,  every  step  will  le^ten 
le  heavy  load,  for  every  step  is  hack  to  God  and 

ParadtM.' 
This  being  so,  many  of  the  details  grow  morally  tim  eatanie  ^ 

siguiflcaut,  which  otherwise  seem  little  more  than  ""^^' 

grotesfjue  fancies.    For  example,  it  cannot  be  with- 
bout  meaning  that  this  conversion  in  accomplished,  in 

part  at  least,  by  the  aid  of  Lucifer  himself.    As  tboy 
,  grappled  hia  shaggy  sides, 

Keep  faal  th^  hold,  tor  bj  ouch  sUura  as  these,' 
Sftid  the  Mauler,  paatiug  like  «  mAn  for«epeDt, 
'  Must  we  perforce  depart  from  wo  grvat  evil.'  * 

migbt  mean,  of  course,  that  no  other  path  of 
was  open  to  them,  but  it  is  much  likelier  to 

tnf.xxxir.OJM;  110-111.    It  UpolRWdoutthetltliiiuiorror.aidcn- 
tlflceUj,  to  sey  that  gnvicy  li  grcatcat  at  the  centre  ot  the  <«rtli.    The 
phTBic*)  error,  howerer,  lenda  ItaeU  to  the  monJ  eimbalisai. 
*  Ittf-  xniv.  MM. 
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be  Dante's  symbolic  way  of  s&ying  that  be  umj 
Satan  a«  a  means  of  escape  from  8ntnn.  This  it 
precisely  the  idea  oxpronscd  by  Boatricv  in  the  worfi 
quoted  above :  Dante's  conversion  was  accompltflfaed 
by  bis  seeing  '  the  people  of  perdition,'  by  a  resolul* 
contemplation  of  sin  and  ita  penaltieA — in  otbar 
words,  by  Satan  and  bis  realm.  It  was  on  the  «tai^ 
way  of  the  Devil  himself,  ao  to  speak,  that  he  climbed 
into  the  new  life  in  Christ.  Doubtless  many  a  Md 
is  drawn  gently,  almost  insensibly,  by  the  lora  at 
Ood ;  but  not  thus,  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
did  the  greatest  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age»  enter  tha 
Kingdom.  Fear  of  '  the  wrath  to  come '  was  burned 
into  bin  very  soul.  From  Circle  to  Circle  he  had  to 
pass  with  fear  and  trembling ;  every  form  of  bumai 
sin  and  penalty  be  had  to  face  with  open  eyes;  and 
finally,  he  had  to  grapple  with  the  Emperor  of  all 
that  kingdom  of  woe,  and  make  him  the  wild  path- 
way to  the  better  life.  However  it  might  be  witl 
others,  Dante  felt  that  such  were  the  stain  b; 
which  he  'must  perforce  depart  from  ao  gnat 
ovil.' 

Nor  will  Dante  admit  any  baaeneas  in  such  foar, 
let  superfine  moralists  say  what  they  will.  For  in 
making  his  escape  he  clasps  the  neck  of  Virgil,  aad 
it  is  Virgil  who  turns  with  him  into  a  new  hen^ 
sphere.  Since  Virgil,  as  wo  have  so  often  seen,  i* 
Reason  personified,  the  symbolic  moaning  ia  sonlf 
that  conversion  even  through  fear  is  the  act  of 
Reason.  The  fear  of  Hell  may  be  nothing  more  than 
'a  hangman's  whip,'  but  to  Dante  it  is  the  onlf 
right  and  rational  thing  for  any  man  who  uado^ 
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BtAnds  what  8in  is.     Its  penalties  aru  no  arbitrary      CANTO 
ODoa;  they  aro  invariably  the  necessary  and  inevit-     'n^jsg* 
able,  because  natural,  recoil  of  evil  on  the  sinners        — 
own  Boul  and  character.    What  this  recoil  is,  bo  triett 
to  show  in  aymholtc  forms— the  gradual  narrowing 
down  of  the  soul  to  it^  one  muster  sin;  and  to  have 
a  wholesomo  terror  of  this  ruinous  recoil  was  to  hia 
mind  an  act  of  supreme  Reason.     Hence  he  choosea 
the  wisest  Reason  of  antiquity  as  his  guide  through 
the  awful  prison-house  of  sin,  and  clasps  him  round 
the  neck  to  be  carried  by  him,  when  ho  turns  his 
back  upon  it  for  ever. 

Dante    tells   us,  further,  that   conversion  is  no  comnKui.  & 
easy  task,  no  child's  play.    Even  Virgil,  the  highest  •*"■**• 
human  wisdom,  turned  at  the  central  point  'with 
labour  and  with  hard-drawn  breath,'  and  afterwards 
elimbod  'panting  like  a  man  forespent.'    After  tb« 
long  nightmare  of  horror  and  suffering  through 
which  he  had  passed,  we  might  imagine  that  Dante 
would  have  turned  away  from  sin  with  an  eager- 
nous  which  knew  no  fatigue,  in  its  anxiety  to  escape 
from  its  power;  but  sin  and  Hell,  be  found,  are  not  |l 
BO  easily  shaken  off.    Even  when  a  man's  reason  is/i 
utterly  convinced  of  the  unspeakable  folly,  misury,  ' 
and  evil  of  sin,  he  may  have  a  long  and  exhausting 
struggle,  before  be  can  finally  turn  his  back  upon 
it.     Long  habits  of  eWl  have  lowered  the  moral 
Titality,  and  the  charm  of  remembered  pleasures, 
now  that  they  are  about  to  bo  abandoned  for  ever, 
double*  its  allurement  and  weakens  the  soul  with 
vain  longings.     We  are  reminded  of  the  solicita- 
tions of  old  habits  of  sin  which  assailed  St.  Angus- 
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tine  in  the  very  eviaie  of  converaion  :  'Toys  of  top, 
and  vanitien  of  vanitiefi,  my  old  loven  held  me  back, 
and  made  my  Se«bly  garment  quiver — whiffpario; 
softly,  "  Dost  thou  leave  us?  and  from  that  moraeni 
shall  we  never  be  with  thee  any  more?  And  fran 
Iku  moment  will  not  this  and  that  be  allowed  that 
forever?""  The  struggle,  however,  ia  sorest  at  tiw 
turning-point ;  once  the  crisis  is  past  every  upward 
step  becomes  easier.  On  the  Mount  of  Purgatorj 
the  toil  of  climbing  lessens  with  every  Terrace  woa, 
every  sin  conquered. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  of  which  Daot* 
was  intensely  conscious,  namely,  that  converrion  b 
but  the  beginning  of  a  vaat  journey — not,  •■  maay 
seem  to  think,  the  final  goal.  When  the  turning  ww 
accomplished,  Virgil  seated  Dante  on  the  margin  of 
the  rocky  opening  from  which  they  bad  emerged, 
but  only  for  a  moment : 

'  Rbe  up,'  Uie  Master  said,  <  upon  tli7  f««t : 
Tbo  wMjr  i«  long,  nnd  difficult  the  road. 
And  now  the  tun  to  midd]e-U«r<!«  ratuma.' 

Once  before,  when  Danto  sank  down  exhauatad 
his  climb  out  of  the  Moat  of  the  Hypo«ritoa,  w< 
that  Virgil  roused  him  with  similar  word*: 

'  A  long«T  itairtrAf  It  hehoves  thoe  mount ; 
Tin  not  enough  from  thcMi  to  hav«  dnptuted.*' 

Ko  man,  surely,  ever  had  a  greater  cuncoption  of 
the  range  and  scope  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  Iifs> 
The  seven  deadly  sins  roust  first  be  purged  oat, 
and  the  corresponding  virtues  won,  by  severe  {mud 

■  Cci/taaiont,  Bk.  viu.  ctiap.  xL 

■  XnJ.  xuiv.  01-96;  xjUt.  M>«7. 
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and  diBciplioe.  Bvon  tbeo,  notbing  in  gained  but  CAKTO 
an  Eortbljr  Paradise  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  si~m' 
Purification,  that  state  of  natural  virtue  from  which 
man  fell;  and  far  beyond  it.  Heaven  climbing  over 
Heaven,  rises  the  Paradise  of  6od  and  His  proflonce. 
The  In/emo,  with  which  bo  many  readers  stop,  is 
but  the  crisis  of  conversion ;  the  Purgatorio  is  the 
purification  of  the  soul  from  its  habitual  sins;  and 
the  Paradim  is  the  gaining  of  the  virtues  which 
constitute  Hoaven,  and  give  the  Heatiflc  Vision. 

Finally,  Dante  tells  us  that  though  conversion  is  'B«h«)d,au 
but  the  painful  turning  of  the  soul  toward  that  bMoma  u*.' 
infinite  eternal  life,  he  was  conaciouB  in  a  moment 
that  he  was  in  a  new  world.    In  the  bemiRphere  he 
hadjust  left,  it  was  night;  and  Virgil  telU  him  that  in 
an  instant  ho  had  passed  into  the  morning:  '  and  now 
the  sun  to  middle-tierce  returns.'    The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  nnn  signifiea  a  new  world.    All  through 
the  Inferno,  time  is  indicated  by  the  moon,  which 
ia  regarded  as  the  queen  of  that  realm  of  night.' 
They  have  come  now  into  a  world  in  which  the  sun. ' 
the  natural  symbol  of  God,  marks  the  time ;  and  not 
only  time  in  general,  but  the  hours  of  worship,  •• 
IS  indicated  by  the  reference  to  'middle-ticreo.'    The 
Roman  Catholio  Church  divides  the  day  into  four 
principal  parts  for  purposee  of  worship,  of  which 
the  first  is  titrtie,  from  six  to  nine  in  the  morning; 
and  of  those  Dante  makes  a  mystical  use  in  the 
Commedia^  the  key  to  which  is  found  in  bis  Convito.  ■ 
There  he  tells  us  that  noon  is  the  hour  of  greateat 
nobility  and  virtue;  hence  it  is  at  noon   that  he 
)  In/.  X.  nt-ao. 
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enters  the  Celestial  Paradise.  At  sunset  be  de- 
scended iuto  Hell,  and  ut  sunrise  he  <jniorg«d  os 
the  ithoru  of  Mount  Purgatory.  There  is,  howetM, 
some  uucertaintj  ae  to  the  particular  hour  meant 
hy  'middle-tierce.'  Taken  ae  the  exact  mtd-waj 
between  aix  and  nine,  it  is,  of  course,  half-past 
seven  ;  but  in  the  Ccmvtfo,  Dante  expreiHsly  says  that 
the  bell  rings  for  this  ofBee  of  the  Church  toward 
the  close  of  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  which  \i 
therefore  called  '  middle-tiorce."  This  would  make 
it  about  half-past  eight.  So  far  aa  one  can  ses, 
however,  no  symbolic  meaning  hangs  upon  tbs 
exact  hour.  A  question  of  more  importanea  Is 
whether  the  sudden  transition  from  night  in  one 
hemisphere  to  morning  in  the  uthor,  involves  the 
putting  of  the  clock  back  or  forward.  If  we  r*> 
member  the  mystical  chronology  of  the  pilgrimai^ 
the  putting  of  it  back  is  the  only  thing  possible. 
The  pilgriius  enter  Hell  at  Hunitet  on  Good  Friday, 
and  tho  journey  of  all  the  Circle*  iakos  twaaty- 
four  hours,  which  brings  us  to  Saturday  night.  Tbs 
next  morning  is  Easter  Sunday,  and,  as  Dr.  Moors 
says,  it  is  intolerable  to  think  that  Dante  spent  that 
day  of  all  days  of  the  year,  groping  his  way  in  tbs 
heart  of  tho  oartb.  If  the  clock  was  put  back,  tbos 
'redeeming  the  time,'  space  would  be  left  for  ths 

*  Conv.  fr.  33.  '  The  Church  ubo*  the  C«tDpor>I  boat*  in  U)«  diTtelW 
Q(tlisd«r,  irhich  ooDHiaUi  of  twelve  boon,  long  or  abort.  kMwrdlsgMlba 
SBiOimtottuia.  And  becaUBU  the  »1kU)  bour.  Ih&t  La.  noon.  U  tlwsw*! 
noblaef  the  whole  day,  Mid  baa  tbemoftt  vlrUir.  ibrChimh  approMlN* 
bcrofflouM  ntiw  colt  aa  aha  can  fimm  uiUtet- 8hI«,  lli*t  U.  boUil«/k>r« 
and  a/ltr.  Thcivfora  t)i«  oBtce  of  tba  Atu  juut  o(  Lb«  day,  Uiai  Is. 
tUrce,  U  wLd  toward  tbc  ctOM  of  that  psrt,  and  tboM  of  Ui«  Iblrl 
sndEoiUibpartdtowiuxl  thelrlwginnlng.  Ilnil  tbnriifnn  imaaj  wiiWIi 
tUne  btfore  It  ring*  (or  tbU  dWIiioa.* 
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otimb  of  almost  twenty-four  bourt,  and  tbey  would 
rise  witb  Cbrist  on  tbe  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  *- 
For,  whatever  bo  tho  literal  chronology,  tbia  is 
cortuioly  tbo  mystical  one.  Dante's  intention  is 
without  doubt  to  make  hia  journey  parallel  with 
the  omcifizion  and  resurrection  of  hia  Lord.  On 
tbe  night  of  Good  Friday  he  'descundod  into  Hell' 
witb  Christ ;  on  tbe  morning  of  Eastor  day  ho  rose 
witb  Him  into  newiLesa  of  life.  This  mystical 
parallelism  is  broken  unless  the  clock  is  put  back 
four- and -twenty  hoars.  '  Like  tbe  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  Uante  baa  been  dead  and  buried  part  of 
three  days,  and  it  is  not  yet  daybreak  on  Kaster 
Sunday,  "in  tbe  end  of  the  Sabbath  when  it  began 
to  dawn  towards  tbe  first  day  of  tho  woek,"'  when 
be  'issued  forth  to  rebehold  the  stars."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  here  connects  bis  escape  from 
Hell  with  tho  death  of  Christ.    '  Now,'  says  Virgil, 

'  thou  Ai-t  ArHveil  beoettU)  tb«  hemisphere 
Oppfwod  t«  that  wbkb  ov«rcaiiopies  the  grr^t 
Dry  load,  and  buniwUi  whoM  nunmil  waa  consuined  | 

Tbe  Mild  Wbo  without  iitii  wm  twni  iUid  lived. '- 

The  dry  land  is  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the 
centre  of  which  Dante  regarded  as  Jerusalem.    As 

I  the  city  which  bad  crucified  Christ,  the  sinless  Man, 
it  was  morally  appropriate  that  tbe  Inferno  should 
be  set  directly  undomeath  it.  When  Dante  passes 
into  the  other  hemisphere,  be  has  dissociated  him- 

tself  from  that  crime  against  Cbrist;  nevertheless  be 
knows  well  that  through  it  alone  has  his  salvation 
become  possible.  Beneath  the  Cross  stretobes  in  a 
>  K.  G.  GkrdiMr,  IkmU,  p.  101.  *  titf.  sui*.  U^IU. 
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straight  unbroken  line  the  mjstical  Btairwa; 
leads  to  God.  AU  tho  dark  Circles  of  Hell,  t 
and  rugged  passage  in  thA  other  hemisphere,  •Ttf7 
Terrace  of  Mount  Purgatorr,  and  eTery  starry 
Heaven  of  Paradise :  these  form  the  8t«p8  of  tht 
great  Rpiritual  ladder  which  stretches  straight  froa 
the  Cro^s  of  Cal%'arj  to  the  snow-white  Roee  of  ths 
Rodoemed;  and  on  this  stairway  Dante  sKares  ths 
great  experiences  of  his  Lord — Death,  Remrrectiaa, 
and  Ascension  to  glory. 

Of  th(«  journey  to  the  surface  we  are  not  toU 
much,  probably  because  little  can  be  told  of  the  state 
of  mind  which  immediately  succeeds  the  agitating 
crisis  of  conversion.  It  appears  to  have  oeettpieJ 
almost  as  long  as  the  pilgrimage  through  Hdi.  for 
it  is  sunrise  when  they  emei^e.  The  passage  it«^ 
was  no  'palace  corridor,'  but  a  'natural  dnngeon'  of 
rock,  with  rugged  uneven  floor,  and  void  of  light. 
Doubtless  it  is  symbolic  of  tho  period  of  darkness 
and  struggle  which  is  natural  to  one  who  has  just 
turned  to  the  new  and  better  life.  The  most  notable 
thing  in  this  long  gloomy  passage  is  an  unseen  rivulst 
which  flows  down  the  whole  length  of  it  in  i 
hollow  boside  their  path: 

A  plAOp  tbepo  la  bolow,  from  Boohvbab  rmxkOTsd 
An  fiir  a  dMAncv  ua  his  totnb  pxtmd*. 
Which  not  by  ei^bt'  is  known,  but  by  th«  yniwl 
-  Of  a.  bdaII  rivulot,  which  then  dasModath 
B)r  the  hollow  of  a  rock  which  it  hu  oaIcd  out 
With  course  vrbicb  winds  about  wmI  aligfaUy  Cslb^  ' 

This  small  rivulet  is  usually  identiGed  with  Leths^ 


iV>  szxtv.  m-m    For  UUw,  aw  Airy,  xxvta.  xxxL  n-UL 
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bat  properly  apeaking  it  is  not  the  river  itself  but 
tfa«  sins  which  it  waahea  away  into  forgetfulneas. 
This,  for  inatance,  is  the  reason  why  the  brooklet 
is  Ividdeo  from  flight  in  the  durk  bollow  of  it«  rocky 
ecnirve,  and  why  Cato  speaks  of  it  as  *tho  blind 
riT«r.' '  The  ains  purged  away  on  Mount  Purgatory 
are  in  very  truth  foi^otten,  hidden  from  every  eye, 
remembered  neither  by  the  sinner  binaself  nor  by  hii 
fellows.  But  though  forgotten,  they  hare  not  gone 
out  of  existence,  thoy  are  making  their  way  down 
to  him  from  whom  thoy  came.  The  winding  of  the 
rirulot  represents  the  tortuous  course  of  sin,  and  the 
slightnesB  of  the  fall  probably  the  gentle  movement 
of  sin  when  it  is  forgiven  and  forgotten:  it  it  no  wild 
c«taraet  like  Phlogetbon.  There  is,  however,  one 
■ftd  thing  about  it — its  smallnesa :  it  is,  alas,  *  a  little 
brooklet,'  for  in  Dante's  belief  the  sins  purged  away 
and  forgotton  are  but  a  tiny  rill,  compared  with  the 
full  flowing  of  the  fourfold  River  of  Hell.  Nevertho- 
Ieei«,  Danto  evidently  regards  the  very  sound  of  th« 
unseen  rivulet  as  a  comfort  in  bis  dark  journey : 
It  assures  him  at  least  that  there  i>  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  of  sin. 

The  closing  words  tell  how  he  regained  the  upper  n» 
world,  and  saw  the  shining  of  the  Eaater  stars: 

it  J  GuicU  mhI  I  upon  tlwt  biddso  w»r 
Entered  to  rettira  into  thn  bright  wortd ;  ) 

And  wltbont  car4>  of  hftring  ^aj  tvHt, 
Wb  inoiint«d  up,  he  tint  and  I  (ftp  iwond, 
—  Bo  br  ttwt  Uirou^  ft  round  oponing  I  smw 
Seme  of  ttw  b)Mut«oua  things  wUch  Ua*ven  bMra: 
And  cb«ac«  w  lasoed  forth  sgftln  to  »*<•  th»  iUml* 
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CANTO  All  overr  reader  of  the  Comirusdia  knows,  each  of  Hi 
68-139'  three  divisions  uuds  with  the  word  'atars,'  but  witk 
a  distinct  progression  of  spiritual  meaning.  Han 
Dante  simply  a«e8  the  stars.  From  the  summit  of 
Mount  Purgatory  be  mounts  aqiong  thorn,  to  ti» 
ParadtMo  he  becomes  one  with  the  power  which 
moves  them  all : 


Alrettdjr  my  Jesir*  lutd  will  wer«  turoftd, 

Bven  lu  a.  ivheel  thjkt  cqunlly  U  inovi<<l, 

B7  Uiu  Love  tbiit  moTc*  tho  ma  imd  tho  other  sbu*.' 


I 


Now,  all  through  the  poem  the  stars  stand  for  tlw 
bright  virtues  of  the  Christian  life.  *  The  rays  of 
the  four  holy  lights'  shine  full  upon  the  fa«e  of 
Cato,  the  Guardian  of  the  Mount  of  I'urifleation; 
they  are  the  four  stars  of  the  four  cardinal  virtuM, 
Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude— nevsr 
seen  in  this  '  Northern  widowed  site.'^  When  Dant« 
has  drunk  of  tho  wat«r8  of  Lethe,  ho  is  led  wiUua 
the  dance  of  four  fair  maidens,  porsonificaUons  of 
the  same  virtues,  who  say, 


'  Hww  we  ore  nymphs,  aod  ta  Ute  H«AT«n  trv  atvs.'  * 

*To  rebehold  the  stars,'  therefore,  is  to  regain 
vision  of  the  Cbristtaa  virtues,  long  dimmed  by 
years  of  sin.  '  To  mount  onto  the  stars '  is  to  rise  to 
the  attainment  of  them.  But  the  Beatific  Vision  of 
Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  every  virtue  oomes  only 
when  desire  and  will  are  turned  by  the  LoTe  which 
.  moves  the  wheel  of  the  whole  universe  of  star*. 

)  Par.  xxxllt.  113-115.  >  Pwnr- 1-  O^  *  Purv-  uxL  A 
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Meantime  Dante  knowa  that  this  final  vision  is  far      ca»TO 
off — he  can  see  only  'some  of  the  beauteous  things       e8-iS9* 
which  Heaven  bears.'    Not  until,  with  toil  of  hands 
and  feet,  he  has  climbed  the  narrow  tortuous  oleft^ 
of  the  precipice  which  rings  round  the  base  of  the 
purifying  Mount,  is  he  able  to  see  the  three  radiant 
stars  of  the  celestial  virtues — Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  >- 
and  even  then,  these  becom.e  visible  onlj  in  the 
dark  and  silent  night,  when  the  sun  and  the  stars  of 
the  natural  virtues  have  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.' 
And  far  beyond  and  above,  veil  after  veil  of  sense 
and  sin  must  fall  from  his  eyes  before  they  can  bear 
the  full  splendour  of  the  whole  Heaven  of  starry 
virtues,  and  of  Him  who  gives  them  all  their  light. 

■  Purg.  TtiL  eS48L 
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^^^^^1              of  eold-blood,  426 :  ita  four  IUnK«, 

on  tto  HartlUx  Pamdlaa,  1,  •; 

^^^^^^1             4SM3S;   principle  of   their  or- 

tufUtbfttlaeee  Co  Biatttoa,  7; 
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Gnido  OatkIcaiiU'r  wpbnkldliig 
M>iui«t  t^  6;  BtUUid*  M  Fbllo- 
«oph7  In  ConvUo,  0,  10 :  tcoipta- 
tlonv  to  SenBUslUjri  Pride.  >LDd 
Avarloe  (the  thr«e  wUd  beoata), 
lB-21:  the  I'amJiBr  mrea  bim 
hop*',  £t;  n»*ar«Boe  tor  Vlniili 
U;  admiraUon  o(  C»n  Oroo*!*, 
SI ;  hopes  at  «  MoMikb,  22,  33 ; 
f«Ar  o(  the  Pilgrtnuige,  M.  30; 
hln  ponlldUm  bolw«cii  BMxed 
ukI  profane,  36-38;  hia  jiaUoii 
■uunl.  Lucid,  40;  pity  for  tbe  loM, 
46;  bin  ua«  o(  iDftb^loiiy. 6048 1 
OKNUiiiiv  of  Acli*nm,  08;  wol- 
oomod  hy  pocM  at  Botiqultr. 
73;  his  pioud  humility,  Tt;  hU 
pmfcnnFCD  In  poetay,  74  ;  hia 
bBtigcr  (or  »«lT»tion  of  lb«  b««- 
tbeo.  T^&i  atmdtmoB  nwdiwval 
BoHUuacw.tiO:  awoou  wlUi  pity 
foe  FraniOMCAi  06;  Aratdanancl*- 
Uon  ot  FlonDG*,  ICB-IOT;  on  Uta 
qiMst  lor  Ui*HlghMtQood,lli>, 
120;  bla  kDg«F  i^alut  Anger, 
ia»-t3S:  hb  dwetfulsMaa.  136, 
U»;  lew  of  UeiVBy,  138;  on 
iBUiMrtAlUy.  1(1 :  bla  tairniind' 
edii«aa,  147 ;  on  FrciliTick  ii. 
and  hia  Cooiti  UA;  om  Unilta 
of  ibB  int«llm;t,  HI  j  matinic 
with  BnuMtco  L«th>t,  saS-W ; 
eWms  BoRum  dMCwnt.  2SS;  bU 
atnne*  •atLnkto  of  iiiuiatai«l 
MOaiulltr.  ail-aU;  wltb  Glotta 
U  PwAiM,  SIP.  8W:  oontempt 
(or  UNTcn,  ilSI ;  casta  «w>y  the 
card  (of  tli«  I'>ftaclao*>n  Order  I), 
96S:  ooaaeiiUoo of  monil  liberty, 
»,  »;  (MT  of  Pnnd,  203; 
•tudtuit  aCBalogiUt,2iO;  oonvcr- 
•otlan  mltb  NletodtM  ill.,  S78- 
2HI ;  dc«uui«lftttoa  of  almoalaca] 
Pope*.  M,  M;  and  of  'Con- 
alWtUiM'a  DoOAUoa.'  at!  -  2H1 ; 
Jifanto  hLmMlf  aoklBst  a  cli»rK« 
of  aaarlkft*.  S0\  Ul ;  Virffll 
nbukM  bU  pttjr  for  DIvImr, 
an-aW;  lUa  tamv  of  tlM  Ual*- 
bnncb*,  and  BtKht.  31\  3U; 
eliHsed  with  bftmUy,  327.810; 


hli  climb  out  of  Hypooiar,  899- 
Hl ;  bla  grtnf  otvt  FIotwic*,  867- 
380;  fear  o(  firing  ctII  couninl, 
SaS,  363;  Btid  ol  rasb  Judgmcnta, 
377 :  did  ho  act  Corto  to  Usury 
vn.t>  Sea.30S;  atUtud«  to  tbe 
V«iMl«tl^  aM-3M:  OD  Ui«  tiDiCy 
of  Huwkind,  3DP;  listens  to  ft 
bu«  iiuarr«l,  41&41S;  on  the 
contiuloo  of  toiign««,  410,  423; 
«tt4uka  Bocut  dcgll  AhatI,  43S ; 
440,  441 ;  brcaki  fslUi  with  FHar 
Alberigo.  4fiC^  40) ;  h  is  coo veniion, 
481-403 :  bis  Sataniv  BUirway, 
4ai;  bolik  (ear  of  U«ll  leaaon- 
abl«,  AM;  fals  d«rk  Jo4ini«j  to 
the  llgfal,  400;  rs-baliolda  tb» 
at«n,  491-lin, 

Dcwn«li»,m. 

Demoeritus,  in  Limbo.  73. 

Dr  Mimarchia,  its  political  ide«l> 
iaoi.  xlvlll.xia. 

Dcmona,  flnt  appMtraBoe  aa  Mr- 
niRDlorii.  -UTi;  Joy  Inpordltlon  of 
toon.  306;  poHMmlim  by.  iU-tfiS. 

D«apair  of  God'i  meref,  Inatiooiftl, 

!«!.  MO. 

Deru,  Cbftrlaa  S, ,  om  tb«  Chuiah^ 
view  ufuHury.  181. 

Ot  VMlf/ari  Blajtunlia,  perfaapa 
naed  as  a  leitlKiok.  Iv  &. 

Dido  (Senaual),  W,  VL 

Dla0MMa,  In  Ltmbo,  TS. 

Dlomod  (Evil  CoDBMdliw),  363, 304. 

DIonyvlUB  the  Arvopaglt*,  on  tbft 
Seraphim,  4TS  n. 

Dlooyaiiu  of  Syracuae  (Vlolaat 
a|[altiHt  NeiKbboura),  1S1. 

DIa.  Cilj  ot.  UareUcs.  Clrclo  VI., 
(1>  r/Ki  A'arrativ*.  137-152 ;  gar. 
riaoD  Of  rabci  angola,  IW;  108^ 
130  :  lu  gatCB  cloMd  a«aliut 
Virgil.  138;  Tow«r  of  til*  FOrteih 
t»;  M«daiia.t3e;  tbeHaaaanaar 
tront  Ilcaveo.  130:  th«  buminc 
totoba,  140;  convaraatlona  wltb 
FariDftta  and  Cavakantl,  141- 
148;  Frodartck  n..  14».1S3.  (3) 
The  Jattrprttation,  IfiS-ltt  ;  ft 
tnuulllon  Circle :  t«lBlloa  to 
Bppcr  H«ll,  1£3,  tU;  to  netJMr 


^^ 


^^^^^^MO^^^^^^^  INDEX              ^^^^^B 

^^^^^^H                 Hell,  ISS;  nil  nllDBOr^of   DoDbt 

Emtio,  natural  aon  of  FradMiA^^H 

^^^^^H                    ftUd  FnlCli.  I»I-I«S  ;  Kymbollirm  of 

^M 

^^^^^H                 fori IHcAt Ions.  IM-l.V:  cbum  to 

Rphialt«s.  the  Gtant,  42S.           ^H 

^^^^^H                 ncthur            and  Ua  ulcncli,  lau : 

Bplcuram(Ilerrtlc).  Ul.                  ^H 

^^^^^H                bonbotPoiw  AduUhIiuiu.,  170. 

Brlctatbo,  Homreaa,  130.            ^^H 

^^^^^^H             Dtviita  Comm^tUi,  The.  m«aotDK 

Eriph)-le,  vrile  of  AnipblariBab9J|^| 

^^^^^B               Of  <Oorom«dia,'lvili:  lUfotufold 

Eteocles  and  PolrnloM.  SOk          ^i 

^^^^^^H               a«BM,  Us;  iU  ftiuU  aim,  Ix;  lU 

Burypjlna, Or«ek  Dlvln«r,St,X. 

^^^^^H                 idul  dato,  I  ;  myiitlcAl  pwlUlal- 

BtII   Couniellor*.   Bolaia    Vm„ 

^^^^^^1                Ism   with   doAth,    vMunvetlan, 

saltan ;    tholr   aovta    •»!•■  br      , 

^^^^^H                and  •Kceiuilan  at  CbrUt,  2,  4fiB. 

tbetr   iMigtiea,    3TS-3?9:  pMtW 

^^^^^^H              DIvlnc'nt.    Italgia    IV.,   SES-SM; 

loM  of  apMeb,  878;  toognta  i( 

^^^^^H                coropued   wlUi   Heretlo*,   108; 

flre.STMSL 

Btwlino  nt,  of  Romano,  hit  ami- 

^^^^^H                 h«ula,  900,  901 ;  iwtnn  of  tli«Ir 

lies.  1(8;  FopAproolalmaflnaii^ 

^^^^^M            sill.  »cn-Hui 

ac*tMt,l».                              «■ 

^^^^^^H         DiviccmuM-ji.  am. 

M 

^^^^^^H              DoIclno.Fra(ScfaUiiiftUc).  Mohani' 

Pakkka,  botrajral  ot  ttwottr,  M^l 

^^^^^^H               mod's  naming  mcwuigc  to.  3^; 

FalalAer*.  BtOfta  X..  MtMlf :  !■■■ 

^^^^^H                 Marli»tti'N  defence  of,  tSB ;  butnt 

duMa:  0)  of   »Bt«Iii   (Akte      ' 

^^^^H                 tod«»th(130T).  sn. 

niMa),  40t.4m:   (2)  ot  tVrMM. 

^^^^^^H            DomenlCiOdi  Micbelino'Hplctnnof 

«»-41l :  (3)  at  CotD.  Ul-ltS;  (() 

^^^^^H                Uiiata  In  OAlhedrkl  of  FloraiM, 

of  Wo«l.  -llMia. 

^^^^H 

Btotnata  dogll   Ulxtni.  108;  riM 

^^^^^^1             Dominic,  St,,  oompAnd  to  Choni- 

In  bl*  homing  lomk  HI:  fab 

^^^^H                bim.  im  n. 

detoBoc  o(  Florenc*.  UI-lfT. 

^^^^^1            DotiBtl,  Buonode'.UO, 

Fedvm.  ICui,  on  thn  iuudq  Bm^       | 

^^^^m            Daiut.1.  Clanta  do'  (Thlet),  K0-3S1. 

rioo.  xxvl  n. ;  on  Danto'k  Mlfi^^ 

^^^^^^1              DonAtI,  Corao  do',  xlii. 

•Itiea,  Ivl.  IvU.                          ^H 

^^^^^^B             DodaU,  ForMe  de',  seurriloua  ton- 

F«lt««  and  Peluo,  SMS.              ^M 

^^^^^^H                n«Hto*ndtromI>ftnt«,t(;l«UBla 

Fleaohuu,  Dante'a  oontonM  kd^l 

^^^^^H                DanU  (or  nMokaeu,  3DT, 

m                             ^M 

^^^^^H              Doubt,  iU  vkIwi  luid  tunctlOD,  IB1. 

Plattmn.    Bolgin    //.,   STUB: 

canal  ot  Sltb,  914. 

^^^^^^H            Bartri.t  Pahaiiia*.  TIi«.  (ymbol 

Florence,  fnlrodiMtlon  of  OMlpfa* 

^^^^^^H                      Ideal  Gmplre,  &,  6. 

and    GhlbeillBMi,    xU,    and   «f 

^^^^^H              Earth  qu:ak«           tbe    CmiHfiiloa, 

BUcba  and  Whites,  xlii;  CImHm 

^^^^^^H                 bnaluthodMrenttoClrcle  VIL, 

of  Valoitt  in.  xlii ;    BauUiinmi 

^^^^^H                li^lSI :   and  the   brtdsM  oT«r 

of  Itanu   trom,    xli*;   [buH«'i      i 

^^^^^^H                Mo]it  of  Hrpoorlax,  HSft-Hl. 

I.«tt«r  t04  II :  Arst  d*iMMlath»      ' 

^^^^^1             EiuiAT  Kt<<  and  lUstor  Dajr.  *% 

of.  In  roHnuxfto,    KO-m;  ttm 

^^^^^1 

unnamod  mlc-Jdo  of.  MM;  MMk 

^^^^^^H             Rlcrtrn,  In  I.lmbo,  72. 

of  tbe  citj-,  aCKkSiM:  taAMMt  of 

^^^^H             HlUah  Aiid  Klisha,  Ml. 

Hara,  SW-SM;  and  nMl*,BI: 

^^^^^^H              EiDptdocl<u.  on    LOTO    producing 

tbe  Gardlnso,  838;    pre  >■!■■>■ 

^^^^^1                  chaos,  IM. 

of  th«ft,  Sn-M);  eovBpand  le     ' 

^^^^^^H             Emperor,  tbe,  bis  function  in  Ui« 

MTTT4ia,40«i 

^^^^^H                world. 

PocAMta,    at    lb*   Oan(«Uleri   <t 

PlM<t)a  (Traitor  to  Kin),  Ul 

^^^^^B                Frpdorlcli   ii.,   IS1-U2;    on   the 

Folcaeehteri,     BartOlonMMO   ile'. 

^^^^H                Sbiltoi  of  Persia,  Ml. 

tUn.                                    1 
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Folocm  da  Su  Oemignano,  400. 
Fowtof  SnicldM,    S««  Suicide*. 
VWton*.  Dlvln*  Provtilcnro,  l£l; 

Boatbliu  on.  lU :  Guldo  Cnv>l- 

CMitl'i  ■  Sooi?  ot  FortDtic.'  l£Si. 
nknooMnda  Itimlni  (Sciisual),  the 

OhIt    CluiallBn   woiniui   In    the 

Ji\/tnu>,  92 ;  h«r  >t4)rr,  t»-97. 
IMiUMco      d'Aeurao     (Vlolutt 

MAlB't  Katttni),  837. 
Prwict*,  St.,  and  the  block  Cb«mb, 

S74 :    comp«u«d    to    Scrkpblm. 

370  a. 
FnnoUoui  Ordur,  Dftnt«Uicl,  3SS- 

aM 

n*H  OodoBtl.  the  tiro  of  Botogna 
OaypocHtu),  3834131). 

Fraud, ItatwoqnaUtle*.  173;  Circle 
Via.,  1IU41S  1  vMtnnu  of  the 
draceiit,  111.953;  Blgnol  of  tlie 
card,  ISl-m:  G«ryo».  Ito  Gum- 
diaD-flend,  200-881;  tlia  daacMt, 

aBs,tMi  iui«boieo.aM-aaa;it« 

tan  fonnii.  an.    Sno  ^falciholg*. 
Froderlck  ii.,  Rmpcror  (lloretle), 

l-W-ISS;  tbrkcoscotuninnlcAted, 

140;    penecation    of     hcretlea. 

lHOi  DonUi'a  admiiution  of.  151; 

trpacmunt  of  Pivr  dcllv  Vliiiii', 

JH8;  puDbluntMil  of  tnltotv,  X)L 
Fiurlw,  tho  Tow«r  ot,  ISO ;  tyiabols 

otKofHr  conadeac*,  Ifii. 

Gaiwo,  aoo   a<   Count   Ugollno, 

Ml. 
Gftl«Otto(GaUebiialt>  90,  S7. 
Gaoellona  (Tnltor  to   COuntiyX 

4.%. 
Oamllneo,  a  dlctrkt  of  F1or«nca, 

338. 
Qard  nr.r.  Edmund  O.. on  Tro&choi7 

and  the  Gl&nta.  liA  ;  on  Duitc'a 

(eBortvotioii  with  Clirlsl.  480. 
Oaouut  DtHiati.  Danle'-i  wlt«,  and 

•Uldrea.  xjcsv.xxzvi. 
OMiaa.  dMBiieiMiOB  of,  4d0. 
OMtiMcaof  Lum*,  & 
0«rt  d«l  B«Uo  (SchUmatle),  xxl, 

3BS. 
Gcrjroo.  Momdcrot  Fraud.  D*aur» 

*lgn«l  to,  i&i  i  Ilia  iri^e  fann, 


MO-WSi  (MUTiw  the  po«ta  down, 

GhlbotllnoH.     Sm    Gnelphs    and 

GhlbcUlnoa. 
Ghbola  bella  (or  GhlsoUbella)  of 

Bologna,  SflD. 
G  ianciotlo  (L^mc  John)  MalatCHtA, 

Vi :  coDoiiciuid  to  Cainu,  09. 
Oluta,    Ui«.  4S1-4SM ;   Sfmbols  of 

Pridf.  4M,  4ai. 
GloItO,  hb  (MBOOO*  at  Aulnl.  IHg. 

at;  and  In  JLrenaCliapd.Fadun. 

Mh 
Glovanal  del  Vbg^Io  of  Bologna, 

exchanices  Bcloffoes  witli  Uante, 

Iv. 
Gludoccn.  Fnurtli  Ring  of  Cocf- 

tan.  lei  4i«>. 
GluttonoUH,  the,  Cirdo  UL.  ICO- 

too;  fyrhtxva,  Bymbol  of  Glu^ 

tony,   100 ;  rain  and  mire,  101 ; 

loulneu  of  the  stn,  lOi. 
GomltA,  Pis,  of  Galium  (Uortotor), 

ai4. 
Go»ptl  ofiiieodmkM;  M. 
Gregorovlus.ontbe  lit  UonarHkiity 

xlviii  :  on  Vir^l,  as  propbel  of 

ChrUtUnlty,  £7  n. :  on  Pndorkik 

II.,  190;  oiiUie  VcndeitA,SB8li. 
Gr«rhotuid.  ibe  (U  VOM),  VfntU'a 

propbtcrof.n.SO;  umiallyM^ntl- 

flad  with  Can  Grando  della  ScaU, 

8041;  Haulanie  ItttcrpratactoD. 

%33. 
Griflblino  of  Ai««ao  (Fabtfier  of 

MetAU),  4O4-40& 
UuaLandl,  a  atAtUi  taoiily  o<  Flu, 

44fi. 

GoardlaDHOt  CirelM,«L 
Goelphv  uid  GblbeJHnMi,  co^gln  In 

Gcrmiiny.  xxivlii  ;  chanuitcrla- 

tica,  xl:  oricio  in  Florenrv,  ill, 

303-303 ;   Danto  and  the  Ghibel- 

linea.  xItI,  xJrtl. 
Gsidl,   CodU,   414 ;    L«tt«r   from 

Danto  to,  41S  a. 
Gulda  da  M(mtcfeltia>.  ScoMonto- 

feltro,  Guidoda, 
Guldo  dd  ItiHiiena,  114. 
Guklu    Gunra    (Viol«nt    ap^nat 

Natun).  34a 


■ 
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^^^H 

Guldo,  MecMT  Onldo  d«l  Cuaero,    Sjrpclprta,    maldvn    of    ^J^^^M 

^^^^^^^B 

tm.                                    {    tjo.                             ^^^1 

^^^^^^^ 

Onldo  Nov«11o  dft  PoImiIa.  Dftnw'a 

■ 

ho«t  At  Itnrcnna,  Ut. 

InooxmnKCK,  Ite  variaoa  tam^ 

^^^K 

Oujrd*  Moaliort  (Vl«l<nt  a«illiut 

aa,  M;  and  Malic*,  m. 

^^^^^ 

Nalghbonni).  IM. 

Inbuita.  SoeUmboori/nbapUMl 

^^^^^^^H 

Intcroi).    tbe  Omtm.    4» ;   laivlp. 

^^^^^^H 

HAauoKiA,  tii«iii!ckl*cea(,  889;.           Uon.ll:  Uiowoirkaf  tb«'malQ' 

^^^^^^1 

BarpiM.    im>:     ■jmboliam.    813-.        47,  48 ;  a  at*te  of  bba  MtO.  A 

^^^^^^^1 

ItuBkin  on.  11%  iU.                               SO;  IM  four  rlrei«,  a»4B:  olMil- 

^^^^^^1 

H«aUi«n.  Ui«  Vtrtuona.  Sm  Ltmlw       OwUdq  ot  iU  aina.  ia»-ISL 

^^^^^H 

of  UnUptlMd. 

Intemo,  Moral  and  PhyslotJ  SBaa- 

^^^^^^^H 

H«ctor  ot  Trajr-  In  E-lnibo,  72. 

tor*  ot  tbe  (vUh  IMa^r^mX  laU 

^^^^^^1 

Il<;l«n  ot  Troy  (ScnnuAl),  CA. 

•  IntcUoet,  tbe  good  of  tba.*aM>; 

^^^^^^^H 

Holl.   Seo  Intemo. 

IneoDtlneace  o(,  1S3,  IH. 

^^^^^^H 

Ucnrjr    vii..  Eiuperor,  arriv«a    tn 

lUly.  a  Taller  of  dlaoord,  SOB^Bt 

^^^^^^H 

Italy  (i:jlii>,  xlvUI;  DsnM's  Idad 

^^^^^^1 

Emiwrar.Kllx-HI;  ilonUi(lSia).H{: 

J  AooafODA  Sun'  AirnRMAfViolHi 

^^^^^^^V 

hiB  it««l  In  PundlM),  Ul ;  Donta 

mHaab  Salt),  torn  by  abawM* 

^^^^^^B 

gtrt*  him  Curlo'a  •dTl«e.  aMMB3. 

tlA,  nO;  hia  Inaaoa  aquBte' 

^^^^^^B 

Bnujt,  ood  of  Earl  of  CoinwaU, 

lnK.no. 

^^^^^^^1 

■tebbed    at    Vit«rlx\   IH ;    hU 

Jaaon  (Sediu«r)k  tlQ. 

^^^^^^1 

howt  brooxht  Ul  Buf^and.  IR6. 

JttbUea   at    UOO,    taatilvOaa.  t; 

^^^^^^1 

TfAnalM,  alays  Cacua,  M6 ;  PUUire 

etowd  ot  pll|(r1ma.  SOS: 

^^^^^^^M 

of.  808:  ud  AnbBQ*.  iU. 

Jadaa  bcariot  (Traitor  to  Cerii 

^^^^^^B 

H«iW7  (City  ot  IHa),   Clralc  VI.. 

and  BoaefkctorR)^  and  Oharia*  et 

^^^^^^^B 

137-188 ;  Kplcuman,  1(1 ;  relatloit 

ValoU.  I&i  In  rpd  r«nlral  mmik 

^^^^^H 

to  Ineontin«nM.    I!i3,   IM ;    to 

of  trficlfer.  47»!   pccnillariilM  d 

^^^^^^V 

H«Ue«.  IU;  to  Rciuod.  U?;  to 

bla  pantobuMBt,  WO. 

^^^^^^L 

Pride.   IW ;   Impowiblc   to  tbe 

Jodna  Maccabeea,aoB  o<  SbDaft,lba 

^^^^^^fe 

•aints.    1G8    a. :    puobtMBeat— 

Blflji-PrteM,4«L                        ^B 

^^^^^^H 

lomba  ot   Ara.  ids ;  doalog  of 

■ 

^^^^^^H 

tombs  ftt  Mm  liut  A*y,  HT,  16S: 

LAnraixrn  OF  Ckstb.   SaaCHwH 

^^^^^^B 

cotnpMvl  with  DivinftUoa,  108. 

I^ealta,  Sir  Janaa,  on  fommMl^ 

^^^^^^^B 

UwtUngor.  on  UantJ''fl   Thaologjr, 

by  domona,  4SH. 

^^^^^^^1 

xxxti ;  on  the  Trinity.  47,  4& 

Laneelol  du  Lac,  Robmbm  et,  9t. 

^^^^^H 

RiKhwnynuin.  190, 

Lanfranchl.  noMe  family  ol  Pbai, 

^^^^^^^1 

Bomer.  in  Linibo.weloinps  Dante. 

4U. 

^^^^^H 

73;  oil  Mlno«,  Judge  ot  Uadce, 

IMO  Of  Slan*  (Vlotenl  ^alael 

^^^^^^^B 

a5;oBTlre8lM.  SM:oadMthof  '     SetOk  908;  Naptoi^  Mraom  a( 

^^^^^^B 

U|]rM«a,SS(L 

htodMith,9aa 

^^^^^^^ 

HonoritM  1..  Pope,  oocidemticd  for 

Ijitlnl,  Brtmetto  (VIolBat  ai^ntt 

^^^^^^^1 

Baney,  170  n. 

NaloraXwaa  be  Dania'a  aoheot- 

^^^^^^B 

Borace.iD  Limbo,  weioomeii  Dante, 

nartart  xxsUI;  UMaeonUacat 

^^^^^^B 

73. 

bla  eae*.  an-W;  Danla-*  siatt- 

^^^^^^^1 

Hypocritw,   Botgia    VI.,   SaWMI ; 

tad«  lo,  SU, »:  VUIbbI  en  Ml 

^^^^^^L 

proco«*lon    of,    330 ;    mcdlieval 

d(^alb.  m.  m ;  bia  Ttaora,  M; 

^^^^^^^H 

_           derivnllon    ot    hypocriU,    m  ; 

and  rMe*>«to,  S3S  i  bla  pn^HnKl 

^^^^^^H 

1          painted  faeo  and  cloak  of  lead. 

eoooomlng  Danta,  BO. 

^^^^^^F 

231-333 :  l>rid(^i  over  the  Uoat 

Laeky    (ffMonr     o/     JEWnwoa 

E 

broken.  39g-»ll.                              1     MonU).  «n  oceMa.  Md  aokUw 
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IB  iBvdliBra]  tuon»»t«ri«»,  134. 
US. 

Left  In  Hell,  turning  lo  th«.  IxUI. 

LttbctU;  £U;  IM.m. 

Llmboatlli«l.'>ibapClnd, Circle  I., 
61-a;  nalunl  virtutaor  liMUieo. 
70;  unbkpUiad  inluiU.  70,  71; 
tbe  'DDbie  c«al]e,'7l:  th«  (Ive 
Bt  poeta,  71 ;  Ui«  group  of 
,  71;  «nd  pblU)Mph«n,  72, 
I ;  bMUn  nlUi  few  iitttpe*,  IS- 
?D;  tba  rlvvr  of  cloqaeace.  T7, 
?B;  the  ftTc«n  miHidon'  of  fanw. 
78.  ™ ;  dwiro  without  hoj)*.  78,  HO. 

Lion,  lAe,  politicAl  IntcrpreuUvn, 
Ifi,  10;  tnonl.  17, 

Lodarinffo.  •  .loviftl  Prinr  ot  Bo- 
loen>(HypocriM),  axt-SSS. 

Lowoll,  J.Huasrll.onDiuvtc'Kmjra- 
tleliim,  sril,  73  n. ;  on  bis  wkn- 
dorlnga.  xUv ;  on  his  nnk  u 
poetf  74  n. :   on  bis  '  humoor,' 

■Ma. 

LncMi,  In  Umbo.  wBleomw  Daat*, 
73 :  •  f»n>urll«  poM.  7S,  7« ;  389 ; 
on  Curio,  3S». 

Luicoft,  lb«  alderniAn  of,  30T41O; 
lu  pAtroa  Mint,  S*nt«  ZIM,  S06 ; 
the  Santo  VoUo  of,  300. 

LiMlii,  St.  Luoy,  Dante'a  patroa 
Mink  six,  40. 

Lii«lt«r,  'Emperor'  of  Hell,  401- 
4«];  hi*  tall.  MB.  40t;  iitMiira, 
4M:  cte«^Hptlon  of,  MB.  4«S: 
eompOTiKl  nlth  MllCOO'*  SktAD. 
400,  U7  :  pQnl.ibment— rerervsl 
of  hl.-<  Srnc  »tAte  a.i  l'rln(«  ot 
thL>Soraphliii.4e8.WU;  biBthrM- 
taM«-A  Trinitr  ot  Kvil.  U9. 470; 
bh«  thrM  winds  from  hta  Ihrv* 
pAln  of  wings,  471.  47B;  hU 
■llttia  •plua*'  of  tho  Gludonea. 
473,  474 :  all  «ln  flown  down  lo 
Un.  474, 4TB ;  frunchu  tba  three 
human  arcli-CnIton,  473.  470. 

M-'ti:fiUr*,  Book  ot.  453. 
UaMJilnvfilll,  on  princ**'  engagti- 

menU.  371  n. 
Magnanimity,  AHtitoUa  on.  38  and 

Date. 


Mahdi.  tJi#.aetL 

Mal«cad«.  capuin  of  the  Hale- 
bntnch*,  hie  hiiowtedice  of  dat« 
of  Chriat'a  dcalli.  »ll.  SIS;  hla 
deception  ooocem lug  Ui«  br)dg«, 
31S,  SI3. 

MaJaapina.  Moroello,  »M. 

M*late«ta,  Paolo.    St»  Paolo  and 

MaUtoeUnoof  RliBtnl,  388. 

JVaZ*toJ^<ClrclfiVin.  TbvPraud- 
nleatXSaO-ild;  mnuilng:  ■  Krll. 
po«icbec,'!8!i:  fOTTD  itnd  Tii.it«rtat, 
;j65.  :»e;  nif&nurctntntA.  SOO;  tta 
ten  bolgt  or  pouches.  387  ;  Ita 
ronlii«M.4l><,419. 

MuMiranekti '  Kv  i  l-o  lu  wb  '\d»inon- 
Kuardianaof  HolKlaot  BMTMoni, 
VlrglfR  porlny  with,  310-3IH:  «•■ 
oort  ot  ten.  312-310;  their  qunrrcl. 
aU>;  Dante'H  flight  from,  310; 
Inutge  of  Bin  of  b«mti7.  321; 
ihetr  namM  uid  mMuUnga,  ttt 
Hiid  not«;  their  itr<MSDe«e,  SD- 
vai,;  Uielrdlncipllne.  RSS,8SS;  • 
paradj  of  KtOTooUn*  nuvl*- 
t»t<a,  327-328:  I>ant«'l  dABCtr 
In  thl*  MoAt,  327-HSli. 

Manfred,  oon  of  Fndwlek  n.,  hU 
dying  CT7  for  ntcrey,  40L 

Man  to,  daughter  ot  TItmIm 
mi  vinweaaX  founds  Mantua.  ttS. 
306 ;  reference  (o,  in  Pur^toHo, 
2PA. 

Hiuitna.  Vlrgtr*  account  of  found- 
ing of,  ans,  296. 

Marcla,  Cato'H  wife.  In  Ltmbo,  7L 

Mttiwnret  lA  Trent,  bnmt,  I8I, 

Mariotti.  L..  defence  of  Fm  DoI- 
duo,  380, 387. 

■  MarquU,  the '  (ot  Btrte),  aao. 

Mar*,  HtAtue  ol,  at  Ftocenee.  iOO^OB. 

Mnrteniien,  Blibop,  on  actdia,  IS4. 

Matlatbioa.  aon  ot  Stmon,  the 
Hifi;)i-Prl«M.  451 

Matthew  Pari*,  on  Onurstnes  or 
UsoMra,  177. 

Medaa,  batmred  bjr  Jaaon.  ZTOl 

Hcdna*,  130;  aymbol  of  deap*lr 
of  God'a  meroj,  lOSi  or  of  the 
psrmljala  ot  donbt>  103  tu 
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KtgKo,  Que  o(  Cbs  Fnilt*.  IM. 
H«lorfa,  unl  IMUa  ot(iaHX  **^ 
Marcury,  IM 
HMMngcr  train  Ueaven.  the,  130, 

IM ;     hb    iodlgnatlon    Bgainnt 

Herear,  IM.  lOG. 
Mtehottl,  the  ATduBget,  IM. 
Uilmui,  on  Sinoar  of  N  Icbolu  m. , 

sn. 

Milton,  on  I.cChc,  tiO  o. :  hi*  SnUto 
compared  wltb  Dmitc'n,  46i),  4£r!. 

Minos,  Judge  of  IIoU.  St;  d«inoa- 
U«(l  tzom  iu]r  IbulogT,  85 ;  aymbol 
of  evil  cou«clen<«  ot  the  lotit,  80 ; 
bis  wMDlag  M  Dutfl,  m. 

MlnolAUT  ('tlio  latamj  ot  Crete ';k 
Raskin  OD,  ISS.  JrA;  Bymbol  o( 
VIolcncQ  uid  UatmlunU  Lust, 
185.  leo. 

Miaera  &u(l  Prodi^lit,  Clrole  IV., 
llO-Ufi;  two  sides  i^  aunecoin, 
112;  MlaerlliwM:  tbe  worse  fiiii, 
113;  Its  prenlonoe  among  clerlcji, 
118 ;  pUDlehiBBiit  ~  rolling  o( 
welKbta,  lt7:  and  loi>  ot  ladl' 
Tldnalltr,  120;  their  RosurreC' 
Uon  bodtoe,  121,  i£f. 

Mobvomed  (SvhUiuittic},  dJaeoi- 
bowalled.  SSI,  SM ;  hie  ftnrt  die- 
Olple,  Alt,  3M^eO;  bis  warning 
to  Pn  Doldno.  USa-38& 

MommMD.  on  ctwtncter  of  Carle, 
300. 

MoDc}'.  ito  barrenneeB,  179.  180. 

MontAperil.  bftUle  ot  (1300%  M. 

MonUtallro,  Ouldo  dn  (Kril  Coun- 
ttellor),  atiu  ncira  ol  Itoma«;ii«, 
STO ;  bla  evil  coumol  to  Pope 
DonUue,  3il-3Ti;  'one  ol  tbe 
Block  Oben)biiii,'37«-37a;  wnnbe 
gllUlrt  STS;  bla  Mui  Buontoiite 
in  PursftUMTi  370-778. 

MonUregtf  onl,  cutle  of,  *£l. 

Hontfwrt,  Guy  d«  pr'loleni  agelDsl 
Nelgbboun],  IM. 

Moon,  the,  time  in  Uell  mo&nired 
by.  t87. 

Moore,  Dr.  E.,  ou  sullen  anger,  133; 
on  KpScurean  herellc*,  ISi,  IM; 
on  Dnnte'«  cUMlllcation  ot  elns. 


ITVa.;  00  tb* Kklatwuidi^ 

on   Ulyeeee.    SOi ;    on    Dub 

Euter  Dky.  iSB. 
Uordred.  hui  ot  King  ArtJiu,  CK 
HOR-U,  Lewis,  i^ffic  ((rilailM, n 
Moeee  ile'  LMiberM  (SahliMrHct, 

ll>7;  bla  tntad  kdvioe,  •Cape  ke 

«oaa  (atte.'  30^31)3. 
MouDtaln  of  PurgUorr,  ttuag  Ip 

by  Laclter'a  fall,  M3. 404. 
MountJkln,  tbe  Satait,  pidloaofbl 

oal  interpretslion  of,  U-K 
Hums,  tbe,   Dantv'B   iovooeHwi 

to.3t. 
MyrrbM  (Falslflw  of  PefwrnX  *0>- 

Ferliwta,  IM;  on  L*no  of  SMoa, 

300;  en  Florentine  luory,  20  0.; 

om  Booca  degU  Al«ti,  U«;  •• 

Count  UioUbo.  HSi 
Nert.    Sea  Blaacbi  and  Nad 
Ngmuh,  a  CooUor,  acta  as  gtLi*. 

»1. 
Nevtnli,    In     Ante-Hell,    tOM; 

Dante'a  oootecupt  of,  SS;  tbeir 

puDbihmcn(,S3,M;  tholrtnlMiT, 

66;   'ibe  great   refnaal,'  IMDi 

Dotnenic«  di  Mkbellno'a  p4etan 

of,  2T£ 
KloooU  da  Prato,  CartUttal,  ». 
VttKoU)  de'  SaltnbMl.  of  SfmA 

thrift  Chtb,  StUMk  40& 
NloboUui  tii.,Pope(SUBaBUieVeii»- 

veriMiUoit  witii  Dante,  RMA; 

Daiile'a  deunDclatlon  tX.  SI-BL 
Kimcod,  a  Giant,  (31-4S;  hto  en. 

123. 
Nine  ('tl  Urieata').  grwBdNa  td 

Count  DgDllDo,tU. 
MnrtoD,  CliBk  B.,  oa  tb«  at 

ot  tbe  Vita  .ViuHo,  xxll. 


OsmoDABm.  Harqola  of  Pa 
(ViotautaiaiiiatNelgbboun).]: 

Otoar  ElufTini.  on  pity  for  iba" 
loat.iD&. 

OTUudo,a& 

Ovid,  In  Umbo.  weloaoMa  iHuiUi, 
71:    one   of    Oaaba'e    AtrottrtM 

poeu.  74,  OH.  aes. 


^^B^^^^^^n?mx^^^^^«o^^ 

■ 

■  Pauua,   Giotto  and    On   Anna  {  Flnto,  on  Minos,  IB;  on  Brarcn, 

^^H 

■       Chupd  At.  iia,  200. 

ITU;  mythof  JlidKment,3n,228; 

^^^^H 

H   P&liuuu  Vi>ccbio,  FlMr«iie«,   icbjr 

on  the  CO' Incarnation  of  UlyaiM, 

^^^^H 

H       liuUtBlniitwiM).  lis. 

3ST  n- :  on  Imitation,  -til ;  oa  tlw 

^^^^^1 

Pftlntriiia,  tlMtmction  of,  373. 

Ideal  ntaicv,  417. 

^^^^1 

J       Pftodan  and  S«(ltu«n,  Sotgia  J., 

PlUQipLre,  Ue&D,  OD  Danto'B  iMin- 

^^^^^1 

K      20T-«72 ;  tbetr  i«UUv«  sullt,  208 ; 

tUrfaArr,  xxxll ;  OD  Clement  T.. 

^^^^1 

V      Moiifg«d  by  dttmons,  C7t ;  a  dia- 

SSI  n. ;  on  metamorphoaee  of 

^^^^^H 

bolic  aln,  372. 

TblevM,  3H. 

^^^^H 

Pantlier,  th«,  poUtlcolly,  Floronoo, 

Plutarch   on    CaMln>,    478 ;    on 

^^^^H 

1$:  monlly,  SeimutlUr.  30,  SI ; 

BmlQn,  479  D. 

^^^^H 

aymbol  at  Spring,  £3;  and  the 

PlulUB,  Guardian  of  Clrtdo  TV.. 

^^^^^1 

<«rd.  3S4-SGe. 

a  vrotr-ajinbol  ot  Wealth,  110  i 

^^^^1 

Paoto  and  FraocMca,  C^-gp.    See 

hia  cry.  Tape  Satao  1'  111. 

^^^^^1 

ftancmea  da  Itimiiil. 

PodMcA,  cblef  maKiiitrato,  SS6. 

^^^^H 

Paito,  *on  ol  PrUm  (^enjval),  (H 

Polrlorus.  SOU. 

^^^^H 

Put*,  «lt;   of.   Dante'ii   vl*it   to. 

Pol)niloa»,aga,aM. 

^^^^H 

xl>lil. 

Pope,  the,  bl*  (nnetton   in  the 

^^^^^1 

Paul.  SU,  hid  vUloD  of  PomdlM, 

world.  4;  Dante'n  view  of  bl« 

^^^^1 

3S. 

infaUlbUlty.  170;  re*ereoc«  for 

^^^^H 

Plianalla,  battle  o(,  <77. 

theoflit«,2Sd;limlt(iotbiapow«r 

^^^^H 

K  Plilliptli«FairoIPranGa,*tta«nnr 

to  condemn,  40,  and  to  aboolre, 

^^^^H 

■       PUnto,'  IS,  eo;  aod  auiumt  v., 

»T4. 

^^^^^1 

H       SSI :  hlioutntgcon  RotiKace  riti.. 

PorUnarl,  Polto,  father  of  Beatiloe, 

^^^^1 

■     m. 

xxri. 

^^^^^1 

Pblk«opb7,did  Dan t« regard  It  na 

Potipbar's  irvUe(PaUlflerot  Word) 

^^^^1 

•iBtnlt  XZUHCZXfl,  9-lL 

as. 

^^^^^1 

^  FtdagetliOD,  lUrer  or  Blood,  IfT,, 

Pride,  aod  Hereoy,  U8;  and  the 

^^^^M 

■      168;  djkw  of,  «18:  miKt  of,  «10 ; 

Giants.  4M. 

^^^^H 

■     iha  faU  of ,  3Cl'!S3L 

PrtHciau,    otaDunartan    (Violent 

^^^^^1 

H  PbUejU,     KcrrytnAti     of     Stjrx, 

■eabiat  NaMm]b  287. 

^^^^1 

V      Sjmbol  of  Winth,  1S8.  ISA. 

ProdlgalUr,  a  taM  ala  Uiaa  Hi*er> 

^^^^^1 

Fboitu,  B  Centaur,  UBL 

llneaa,  lU;  yet  no  rirtue,  113; 

^^^^^H 

Fbotlnna,  deacon  of  TlioMaloalc*, 

aa  Statina  learnt  from  Virgil, 

^^^^1 

bin  hereaj-,  170. 

114;  degree*  of,  lUL 

^^^^H 

FivrdB  Medkiaa(S«liisinatic),  hia 

ProTldenoe  and  Korwne,  ItS-US. 

^^^^H 

K      wandSit  to  ^"^  Keotlemeii   of 

Piolomena,  eapUIn  of  Jcrlcbo.  469. 

^^^^H 

■      VkMk  888;  hlH  muUlaUon,  38H, 

Pucdo  Sdamato  <Thl«fX  =<^ 

^^^^^1 

■    m. 

PurgaCory.    See  Mountain  o4  Pur- 

^^^^H 

H  PletA,  ltd  doable  mcaDlng  of  pitj/ 

gaUwT. 

^^^^1 

■       nad  pirtv.  aOSL 

P^bns  (Violent  ■saiDet  Melgk- 

^^^^^1 

H  Itlat*.  aod  'the  groat  refiual.'M- 

boiim),  191. 

^^^^1 

H       00;  'the  new  Pflat«,*  Philip  tbe 

^^^^^1 

■      Fair.  00,  :e6. 

QvADtuvtvtt.    Sc«  Trlvlam    and 

^^^^H 

H  f  laa.  Tower  of  Fninliio  nt,  tU ; 

Qnadrivlum. 

^^^^H 

K,  {faJj^Hnt  for  lt«  cruolt)-,  iW. 

^^^^H 

^r     W;  (tlie  new  Tbebea,'  founded 

Rachel,  nymbol  of  Ceotem  platlom 

^^^^H 

bj  Polopt,  480  n. 

44. 

^^^^^1 

PUtoJa,  birthplace  ot  Block  and 

Ba/rt  mat  umMA  tcM  atmt,  Nlo- 

^^^^H 

Whlto  factloaa,  xUI;  a  'den*  of 

rod's  CTT,  423. 

^^^^^H 

beaatji,  3581                                      Ravenna,  DaaU'slaatrefsga.  Ut.It. 

1 

^^^^^^W^^^^^^^INDE!^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^H             •Boomh' ftnd 'Wisdom,' |>«rBOal-    SaflmM.    fi«e  Sloth  and  8«lsia-      | 

^^^^^^B                  Aed  TwpMllrely  in  Virgil  and 

8«bdln,  In  Umbo.  71. 

^^^^^1                  SMtrtM,  m.  44. 

SaU*  at  BolcvB*.  tha.  MB. 

^^^^^H             'BsfaaaJ.    tbs   Kr«M,'— Vi«ri   d*' 

Sanbodrlata  (H7poerit«a),  er«(4M 

^^^^^H                Oftfobl,   M;  Pop*  CaImUrb  v.. 

on  pound,  aaa. 

^^^^H                HUW;  PUftto,08«l. 

SmuoI    HaadMroBl    af    notion 

^^^^^^H               Bemimctiotiof  thcbod;,  InetvaMB 

<Tr&ltor  to  KlodrvdX  US. 

^^^^^^1                  pain  ot         loit,  iO& 

Sovn«e    Wood.    tbc.    3;    ptUUat 

^^^^^^H               KbfpeuHthvTrojan.i&P&ndiM.Bl. 

int«n><«t«Uon,4:  oonpaniwflb 

^^^^^^H             KSshl-b*nd   !□   Hell,  taminR  to. 

wood  ol  BaHhlf   FanKliM,  i; 

^^^^^1                          Wl. 

^^^^H              Ring  I.  (Oalu).  Tniitora  to  Kin- 

pfallooopliteol.  »-ll. 

^^^^^1                drcd.4aM33. 

'Scnriet    Wonon,    tbo.'   of   lh» 

^^^^^^1             Blng  U.  (AntaoMrs),  Traitor*  to 

ApooalTpoe,  IBS. 

^^^^^1                Coiuitrr.4M.4Sl. 

Scartonlni,  on  Dante'a  vdoMOka. 

^^^^^m            Klnft  III.  (ToIoedm),  Tmltora  to 

XXXri<|nostlonBl:i(uite'abooMtt. 

^^^^^^H                  FrieiidH  and  GusBta,  48t46D; 

18;  OB  Iha  Vritro,  32;  on  Bnn- 

^^^^^H               Ring  IV.  (Gluddc^cA),   TralUm  t« 

•Ito  lAtlnl.  MS:  OB  Um  oaMlBC 

^^^^^^P                  LordK  aud  BoRofacIonk,  461-4a0. 

owojr  of  tlw  cord,  S08L 

^^^^^^F               River  of  Blood.     .Snc  Phkpctbon. 

Schflfl'.  Dr.  Philip,  on    PIUU  and 

^^^^^B                 Rlron  ot  HeII.  the  tour.  63.  M: 

'  the  RToat  rcftuaJ,'  SB, 

^^^^^^H                    nourcc,  SI,  6B:   nad   unity.   65; 

Schtrchi.  Gianni  (PnUlflM-  d.  V» 

^^^^H                    tvtmi  of  Time,  SSO,  8U. 

■out.    400mi  ;     iniiiliibniaol    ll 

^^^^H               Robborr  Md  Th«n,  3GS. 

sanity,  411. 

^^^^^^H              KoinaMi>">>  370. 

Schlam,    a    UttMleld.    Sit    !■ 

^^^^^^^B               RnmAnce«.  roedlwral.  mndontDod 

CbUKh.  SnJM;  U  StMa,  a» 

^^^^^^1                  by  DiiDt«.  tM. 

SBfi;  In  Family,  SaMH;  Ita  in- 

^^^^^^^1               Roine.  her  right  to  uhIvmhaI  cm- 

valwea  In  IUI7,  aSS^BL 

^^^^^^M                  plro.  3T :  Time  a  mirror,  230. 

ScAlnnaUoa,  Boloia  /X.  MMH; 

^^^^^^H               BoiMttl,  Gabriel,  on  the  name*  of 

thetr  panUhmont,  *"<-yt 

^^^^^^1                   MKlebntTiche,  3ZT,  328;  on  mea- 

Sdancato,  Pncclo  (Thief),  ao, 

^^^^^^H                 aaremeocs  of  Botge  IX.  and  X., 

Scian*  Colonna,    hta  outni*  «■ 

^^^^^^^t                415  iL  ;  political  [Dt«riiretAtiiHi  of 

Bonltow  viu..  am 

^^^^^^H                 LueltM's  facM,  471  n. 

SooU,  MInhael  (DItImH.  SK  m. 

^^^^^H              FtMs«ttl,  MIh.  vhr  Pll»l«  U  not 

Scott,   Sir    Walt«r.    oa    Wikmi 

^^^^^1                In  H»ll, 

scou.Ki.tm. 

^^^^^^H               Rugglerl,     ArchbUhop,    of    PUia 

Scrovlgnl.  RInatdo  d^l.  eC  Pmdm 

^^^^^1                  (TnkllortoCouQiry).  441-418. 

(Urmvt).  IHSl 

^^^^^^H             Baaldn,  on  Phl«getbon  «ad  Cwj- 

Seducem.    See  Paadon  mmt  S» 

^^^^^^H                 tus,iHn.:I>ftnt«'a'([reeB«nninel,' 

dttcera. 

^^^^^^B                78,  70;  th«  Mioolaor.  183.  ISS; 

SeaaiMtnls(Saosaal)tfl(L 

^^^^^^H                  on  Lab)TiiiUi  of  Cr«t«,  laS ;  Har 

Senaual,   tbe.    CImIo    IL.   mm: 

^^^^^^B                   pies.    313      the    Aronn    Cbapot, 

piMlahnwat— dwfcua  w,  W.  wUri- 

^^^^^B                 Psduo.  2*0 ;  Lkkc  of  Ptfceh.  118 ; 

wlnd  of  loat.  80 ;  bhatwotMnda. 

^^^^^^^1                  form     tuid    chuniotw,    SSM2S; 

9O-0L 

^^^^^^M                 thievM.  356.  SS7. 

SearaaU^,  lU  eompntMm  gtUt. 

^^^^^^^M             EoBticucci,  J  •copo(V  intent  agaJnM 

H;   IB  Um  PttrfotoHo.  98:  la 

^^^^^B                Natun).  106.  ■HO. 

tba  Parad(40,K:  eonpMvd  wtik 

Ttoaaharr.   Wi   ooBtpwtooa  al 

^^^^^^H             8ac«ii.r<ik.  raal  and    ImnglnAry, 

natnnl.  UBBMunO,  artd    lnh«- 

^^^^H 

natutml  aooaBalltj,  tll-XtL 
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H    S«iiatuait7,  UonatimU.    Sae  Via- 

Solcldca,  FoTcat  of.   19B :  pttnlab-                 ^^^H 

K       l««t  a«*iiMt  Nature. 

mcnta— channed    to    ti««a.    811,                  ^^^^H 

^1    8<nphlm.  nintli  Order  of  AukcIh. 

21!;  loMofspvMh.SlSi  tlarplM,                  ^^^^M 

»       489.  «TS, 

aa.   S14:   tlMir   bodiea   in   Oi*               ^^^M 

ScPcblo,  tivvT  nwir  Luce*,  309l 

RwnirrMtlon,  S15,  ilt.                                ^^^M 

ScipcnU  in  VnlloT  o^  ThkvM,  34S- 

Suicide  by  aqaandering,  108.                          ^^^^H 

K        3W. 

SolUn.  the.  flxid  In  ralre  of  Stys,                  ^^^^| 

■     ShemutlElh  in  Forext of  SulddcH, 

127  ;  nature  ot  Uielr  aln,  133 ;  ita                  ^^^^| 

H        Byiab(iLI«ni,  tlO. 

pan  labmvnt.  133-13$.  SceWnUh>                ^^^^| 

H    ^iitM  or  ■8«otftrie8.*  foUowen  of 

ful  and  Salle  n.                                             ^^^^| 

■       Ali.aes. 

Snnnltee,    orthodox    Mohamma-                ^^^^H 

■     Slbbald,onCurfo.300. 

dnna,  atO.                                                           ^^^H 

■    Slou.  SptndfhH/l  a«lb  of.  309, 

Syinonda,  J.  A.,  on  Donte'a  Ghlbd.                ^^^^H 

■        40fi-10e;   raolty  of  lu  ettlMiu. 
~        WG. 

SimonlBca,  A>^a   ///..  270-301; 

lliUam.  xlviL                                                ^^^H 

Taoliapoiio,  battle  of  (ISM).  381                  ^^^^| 

A^tttaas  on  Siinoiiy,  XTI;  their 

Taylor,  leaM,  Fk^/tUnl  Thwry  o/               ^^^^M 

stOBA-pnlplU,  VTi;  Daot**!  d*- 

.dnofAcp  lA/t,  V3.                                          ^^^M 

BittieUtloit  ot  ■InioiilAcal  FOpW, 

TeeghlBlo  AldobiandL    See  AUo-                 ^^^H 

SI.    02 ;    panUhmonl— fix*  OB 

bimndl,  ToBgblalo.                                       ^^^^| 

the  feet.  287,  i^ :  Invrnjaa,  and 

Tennyson,  on  PaXth  and  KeaMn—                ^^^^| 

nOD -Apostolic    SuoocbIoo,    28S' 

/<•  Mmwriam,  cxxir.,  in> ;  bts                ^^^^| 

»0. 

*  Utysaea '           parapbraM     ol                ^^^^H 

Simon,  Hlgh'PrlMt,  miudared  by 

Danto'a.  ;inA.                                                       ^^^^| 

PtoiomMs,  4S2. 

Tcrcnco'ii  ^in»«Au«,  US.                                   ^^^^^M 

SintoD  Magii*,  STil. 

Titoritto  ot  DruRctlo  LaUoi,  2311.                     ^^^H 

Sinon,    th«    Grtnit    (FBlalAer    ot 

Tetoro  of  BnineUo  Letlni,  £M.                          ^^^^| 

Word).  41S.   tie:   <itiarTcl   vrlth 

ThnU  (Flatterer).  273.                                           ^^^H 

MAcntra  Adatno.  41Mm 

ThoBcuH,  >  Duhe  of  Athena,'  187.                        ^^^^| 

SIdb,  oUHiflcalloa  of.  Ixil ;  from 

Thibault  II.  of  Navarre.  314.                               ^^^H 

Cteero,  171 ;  from  Ariitolle,  IT4- 

Thteveo.   Bolgia    I'll..  i*%3tO:  a                  ^^^H 

11& 

blend  of  man  aiul  imxptnt,  SBi-                  ^^^^H 

SUiBondi.  iu)hl«  rnmllyot  Ptsa.Mfi, 

as) :  their  intff  tlouR  power,  890 ;                  ^^^^| 

SUtIiiI  dl  Uarco.  IflS. 

four  olaMC*,  3A7.                                                ^^^^H 

H    8lMliaiidaMli)«4ui,Ai|ulnMon.l34. 
V       8m  SbUm.  tlM>. 

Tbomnii  Aqalnaa,  St.,  on  Chrtat'S                  ^^^^| 

dying  at  hla  prime.  3  d.      «&•                   ^^^^H 

Soentot;.  In  Limbo.  78. 

bapUied  infantji,  71  ;   ulvatloB                   ^^^^H 

Solduiiert.  Gianni  do'  (Traitor  to 

of  beatJini,  el  ;  aenauallty,  SB;                  ^^^^| 

Connlry),  498. 

Rlnttony,  108;   prmtls*     y  and                 ^^^^| 

SqnAndercn,     hunted     by     ah*- 

DtlswlineM,  113;  prodigality  In                ^^^M 

miutliN,  SN),  201. 

Clorin.    IID;    anger.    l£a.    133;                  ^^^H 

Slalriray.  Uin  myitUca),  KQl 

aloth  and  Badn»a.  131 ;  bemy                   ^^^^H 

Sun,   ■ymbolte  of   vlrtae*.  Ml- 

and  obstinacy,  ISO ;  benay  and                 ^^^^| 

4B8. 

pride.    IKS   and    not* ;    dc^alr                  ^^^^| 

Statins  the    po«t,    punliibed   for 

of  God'a  mercy,  lOd,   163;  faith                  ^^^^| 

Inkawarmneaa,  S)  n. ;  on  pndi- 

neceaaary  for  knowladse  of  God,                ^^^^H 

_        Saltty,  114. 

16S:  aln«  icalnM  God,  mU,  and                ^^^^| 

■     Strfcca.    of    ,<p<ndtJiri/t   Ctui   of 

MlCbbour.    m  i   mlcMe,    SCM  ;                 ^^^H 

■        Siena.  40S. 

blaaphemy.  t28 ;  llatt«TT,  ITS  n. ;                ^^^^| 

H    Stygian  Poa,  ISB,  187 ;  atofin  on, 

•tmany,  fT7 1  ioj  ot  aalata   In                ^^^^^ 

■      iaa,iw. 

anfleriiifa  of  the  loat,  808;  dlTtna-                ^^^^| 
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llQn,  aai,  3M ;  robbcT7  and  tiMft, 
SOB ;    Mnvlng   of    dlitcord.   3B3  ; 
ijiag.  101 :  the  Sonplilni,  472. 
TIiu«,  Iduu^  of.  6S,  WiUi.    See 

TiKsiaa,  at  Th«bM  (Dlvinor).  HH. 

TldipboiKi,  onn  of  th*  ITartas,  13(k 

Tu(u(  (otrsprlng),  Uaurj,  17»,  ISX 

Tblomea.  Tbtrd  lUnj;  of  Coc]rtoii, 
tSMW :  ltd  ■  pdvllL-gc,'  LUl 

ToUta,  181  and  noM. 

'  TotvtT  o(  Kaiiiiiie.'  IM. 

Towarol  lli«  Kuri«t,  tS),  10&  IBS. 

ToTnbM.  P>g«(.  OD  AvcfoUl  iwOM 
of  Duito  In  CoHtnudia.  1x1  n. ; 
on  OftUetiAult  (GnlcotU)),  97  :  on 
Plntua,  110  n. ;  on  Bsmdloo,  IIKI ; 
on  nMWarameat  of  Maltbolge, 
MB;  on  M«ato,  308  n;  on  mwi- 
iBVitl    d«rl  rattan    ot    hypoerilt, 

an. 

Tonr,  Rov.  H.  F.,  om  voyng*!  of 
Ulyaicai,  3as ;  on  ngollnoa  death. 
MS  It. :  on  po«tur«»  In  tbe  toe  ot 
Tniton  to  BcnelMhwii,  Mtt  a. 

Tnlton,  Cinl«  IX.,  120480;  tour 
clMAM.  430  ■  ism :  principl*  of 
oUmiflcatioi).  iS»43l>. 

Tnltora  to  CoanUy  (AnMnoraX 
4M<U1;  longing  forobllTlon, 49). 

Tnltots  to  Frteodi  and  Gnest* 
Tolomw),  492-400 ;  the  mMk  of 
lee,  408495;  pooMMlon  bj  de- 
mons, 40. 

TnltoratoKlndi«d<CaIn»).«»-433. 

Ti«l(on  to  Lordaftnd  Beiiotttctora 
faii)decca).4Ql'UD;  emboddedln 
ioB,  4tt;  moHiIng  ot  Uittlr  po»- 
tat«>,  46^11. 

Tr^aii  thu  Kmperor  and  St.  Ore- 
gory  the  Gnat,  80-«l. 

TMOcbery  and  Fraud  diitinfculah- 
•d.  ITS.  >T4. 

Tribkldello  of  Pn«iLxa  (Trttltor  u> 
Oowntij).  *as, 

TMatati  (SciiAual).  <'i- 

TrlTlntn  and  Quadtiitant,  44, 77. 

Trranta  In  Pblegethao,  lOL 

DMAi.mKi.  Cudlnal  degll  (Hero- 
tic),  148. 


UboKI,  Piurlnata  degU.    Soe  ?ai- 

natn  dcgU  Ubcrtl. 
Ub«ni,  the,  FlorentlDO  lutfnd  at, 

144.  lU, 
UttoUiiO,  Cooiit,  of  Pis*  (Tnltor  la 

btohop  HuBBlari,  441  ;  his  ttw- 
ttmj,  **t,  44B,  448-180:  otMiW 
to  dcfttfa  with  tita  tmtiMy.m: 
bin  KtiMT.  44&.447 ;  bU  lor*  rf 
tMnUr.  UT,  44& 

Uguedone  do'  Bsfcnl  of  Pb*.  Amt- 
TftOoa  ot  Aypoc-rifr,  saL 

UpK«lon«d«IU  FitKiciiiola.GlvIbil- 
liao  lMd«r.  UU. 

UgoceloM,  joaagtrnt  soa  of  Ciki* 
UeoUno.  444. 

mjriwes  (Brll  Ooan»ttlkir\  Ib  Ut 
longuo  of  Sre.  XO,  354 ;  hU  ImI 
voyage  and  death.  a6ft.3M:  pm- 
Ishmetil  tor  evil  oounaal.  lift 

Unb*pt4Md,th^  SMl.tnbooftte 
UnbaiiUawl. 

Uciiry,  iTDi  why  It  la  «  ata  aprtnit 
NalUTc.  177.  17H;  niodfaevvl  vl*v 
ol.  lTS-180.  and  modan.  M^  W. 
See  Violent  oealiwt  Art. 

VAL  DI  JlAOtlA,  318,  ^ft. 

Valloj  ot  FirellieH  (BvU  CoaatO' 

Ion),  ssuaai. 

Vall«7  o4  SojpenU  (Thtow),  Mi- 
an. 

Vannl  Poocl  (Thief),  bitUn  I?  tm- 
pent  and  punoed  by  CetitBBr. 
M440:  bla  MtU -cout«ni|it.  Wk 
S47:  aonnat  by.  847 :  hia  ^dla 
and  blMphemy,  StS'SSOL 

V*Uro,U.   SeaGnybootid. 

V«nd«ttB,   tha,   Danto'a    aUltate 

to.aM-ase. 

Venice,  tbu  Araeoal  o4, 107. 

Vernon,  Hon.  W.  W.,  on 
la  Ftoreaee,  aoS;  Jaaeaw  da 
Sant'  Andjva,  IOB;  Banaunl 
Tle«.Ha:  Pandora  and  FlatKaer*. 
m ;  BapUnnal  Foatlain«(«Ma> 
sn  a. ;  pnntebnant  at  SbMol- 
aea,  S87;  namea  ot  Halabraaaha. 
Stt;  KOvnu  ot  njrpocrlUa,  an 

Verona,    Uante'a    '  Orat 
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xlTil :  Dnncc  at  tbc  Court  o(  Cnn 

(imniln,  llr. 

Tleri  de' Corchl.  ScoOercbl,  VIerl 
de-. 

Vlfcne.  Pier  delle  (Vl«l«nt  agiUnBt 
Self).  a)l-8M. 

VllUni.  OtoramJ,  on  Duito's  «dn- 
catlOD,  xxilv ;  CbkriMOlTaJola, 
Sltli;  Juhll«».  laOO.  2n.  :  PhUiMO 
V«rcblo  nitd  the  VboTtU  143: 
FarlnalA,  Ir7:  'the  Cudlnftl.' 
US;  Ezicltno,  193;  Ucurf.  mm 
0(  Eiu-l  of  Comwall.  ItlS;  stftUie 
of  Mum.  SOB:  ilncent  of  Flonn- 
tlnee.  330;  ulntonr  of  Nicbols* 
m.,  27B;  Fblliii  th«  P*lr  Mid 
'hmplara.  SMd.  ;  Onlilo  (tonattl. 
SDH  n. :  ilonUltj-  plnj-  on  the 
Arno,  aiT;  Ui<i  Fmtl  Oodootl, 
335 ;  Kreat  fire  In  Floranoc  fiaoi^ 
350;  murder  of  BannclcliuiHilc, 
aeS:  Iiuo(iodaDu«fii.in:  PImui 
cruelty,  ^'^\ 

VllUrt.  Prof, .  on  Henry  vn..  Ul. 

Violence  Circle  VII,,  IW-Sil;  Ita 
tbr»c  form*,  17£. 

Violent  Agalnit  Art,  3H  ■  2S1 ; 
Utuinn,  240  ;  pniiUliinoati  — 
bMTenneH,  8SS ;  mln  of  fire,  299 : 
dItOciirNneiit  of  aonl.  83T;  p«w- 
8(0B  fax  itDldanrvlTiv  denib.  947: 
loM  of  IndiTtdiutlllr.  SiS :  thelr 
oovj  uid  Tulaarity.MO-USI. 

Violvnl  >gKfniitGod.S9»-lB1 ;  double 
palDotfim.  sa):  Ui«ir<ow»rdU«, 
23>.  230:  Capnncu*.  S30,  231. 

TlolMit  '-gAlont  God,  Kfttniw,  &dcI 
Art,  SIT-S3I ;  pnnlBhmonts  cohL' 
mon  u  all  three—PlaSn  of  Sand. 
tlT;  b>mnB»aB,SV;  tklnofllra, 
sm ;  cllsflsomnent  of  soul,  97. 

Tlolrat  agnlait  Natiini,  £tI-:M5: 
Danto'H  «tr*ng«  fwHmnle  of  this 
«tn,  ail-MS :  lU  coDnMtlan  with 
Int«l)ectii«l  power,  943.  '£U :  com- 
pued  wi  til  natonl  MiunLiI  i  I  r  .31^ 

Vioknt  a^Enst  N«lgblKrars,  IS!- 
ISB;  punish  men  t^  19&198. 

Violent  effKinst  Tbenuolvee,  VB- 
aid. 

TIrgil,  Dimtc'a  wvewBCe  for.  S: 


why  elic*»i>  e*  goldB; 
8<;  Maymtwlori 
25:a»«rni,boJof 

W;  a^  prophet  oF  Chriat  _  _^. 
XO-S;  MOUBM  DimU  ot~  cowar- 
dice, 89:  ictoira  pale  in  Umbo, 
0B;  hie  connptlon  of  Minoa,  8S; 
flinga  ft  handfnl  of  earth  to  Cet^ ' 
benu,  toO:  hU  knowladge  of  tfce 
R^PY'''*eth>o.  IW',  tUkxii  fH- 
tna.  ll»;  tdi^er  of  SmMm.  114 ; 
pralaea  Dant«'n  aoser,  ISO:  i*- 
poleedatthaCilrof  DiB,U8.1U;  | 
ooafllat,  BaBMSon,  with  i 


Inda  iiaBt«~«  eye*  tS'Madnaa, 

183 :  on  Crete  a*  nntMry  of  Tro- 
jan mcp.SSl :  rebukea  CapnDi!iiN,>— 
331;  throvmtliccordfroniDatitD'e 
vralHt  down  the  Abj'as  of  Fraud, 

*M ;   ptn>l«cta  Dante  from  Gw 

]ron'aacorpionalln|i:.llB:unj|>*   > 

hb aceonDlar  ^onnalngot  Man- 
taa,  SB&.  SB6:  r«bukea  Dantcli 
pltjr  for  Dliinem,  SOl-SOK;  OOB- 
frontfl  the  Mnlcbranchc,  310 ; 
liftj  Dante  and  ilees  from  them. 
316;  tella  Danle  of  the  'longer 
atalrwajr,'  3(0;  relitikca  Danto 
for  liateninK  to  a  bt«wl,  410.1U ; 
does  not  rebuho  [)aiite  for  his 
attack  on  nocea,  440'14l,  nr  tor 
hrcaldn^  hllh  with  Prlnr  Al- 
berlgo.  (S9;  gnippl«»  vrlth  I<ue|. 
fer,  mid  lurnn  a  tHiaivr>nTi1t  with 
Dttiit«  at  the  c«iitn.'     '  :  >, 

4fl-M7:  POTtdncM  nni 
«hor«  of  Mount  PorK«'"r),  "»*- 
41)2. 

Virgin  Jlary,  the,  ij-tnbol  of  pro- 
venl«Rt  grace.  It. 

VlaoonU,  Nino  de*.  311.  Ma 

Vltaliano  del  Dentc,  Paduan  nan- 
tvt.SBO. 

VUa  Naova,  iU  three  dlTlsiOBB, 
jui-xxTi:  the  doitna  pittMo, 
xzt.xxtI  ;  eioatns  worda  ijuoted, 
4& 
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Tolto  Santo,  Holj  Face  of  Locea, 

SOB,  na 


Wbxbl,  the  Haman,  2»-2U. 

Wickato«d  and  Gardner,  ou  Dante 
at  Bavenna,  It. 

Wlekateed,  oa  the  Ctnwiio,  xxlz ; 
on  Flotentlne  thlevliig  and  coin- 
ing, SCGn. 

WlUIam  of  Nogaist,  hta  onlxage 
on  Bonifaoe  nn.,  ^IL 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  135. 

WoU,  the,  political  Interpretation, 
the  Papacy,  16,  17 ;  moral.  Ava- 
rice, IT;  Platos,  UO,  IIL 


Women,   few  In  tha  Inftnto,  K 

and  note. 

Wood,  the  S»Tage.  See  Sange 
Wood. 

Wrathfnl  and  Snllan,  CIrck  T., 
iae-136;  Wratbtol.  onthesni^c 
of  Stjx,  U7-133 ;  Sollen,  Oxed  ii 
mire  at  the  bottom,  133-13B. 

'  Yomio  Kiira,  the,'  PziaDe  E^aj, 
eon  of  Heniy  n.  of  KafjimnA, 
9H-3e6. 

ZutcBB,  Michel  (Barrator),  3U. 
Zlta,  Santa,  patnm  saint  of  Lncti. 
a07,308L 


Ptititad  br  T.  and  A.  OomiULl,  Prlstai  to  Hli  M^futr 
■t  thi)  BdlDbnigh  Uulmiitf  Pnu 
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